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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH*. 
1649—1653. 

Commonwealtli  established. — Mutmies  in  the  ■rmy.—Airain  of  Scotland.^* 
Fate  of  Montrose. — Charles  II.  in  Scotland. — ^Affain  of  Ireland.— CromweU 
in  Scotland. — Battle  of  Dunbar.— Invasion  of  England.— Battle  of  Worces- 
ter— Escape  of  Charles.— Conquest  of  IreUmd.— 'Dutch  war.^Designs  of 
Cromwell  ^— he  dissolves  Ae  parliament ;— its  character. 

XHE  very  day  of  the  execution  of  the  king^  the  commoiiB 
passed  an  act  making  it  treason  to  proclaim  the  prince  of 
Wales  or  any  other  to  be  king  of  England  or  Ireland.  On 
the  6th  of  February  they  voted  by  a  majority  of  forty-four 
to  twenty-nine  that  ^'  the  house  of  peers  is  useless  and  dan- 
gerous^ and  ought  to  be  abolished'' t;  ^^^  ^^  following 

*  Authorities  same  as  for  Charles  I.  with  Thnrioe,  Milton  and  Burton.  See 
Appendix  (A). 

t  The  peers  were  allowed  to  retain  their  titles,  but  they  lost  their  privileges ; 
in  return  they  became  eligible  to  be  elected  into  the  house  of  commons,  of 
which  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Howard  of  Escriok  took  advantage. 
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day  it  was  resolved  that  the  office  of  a  king  is  ''  unneces- 
saiy^  burdensome^  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty^  etc.,  of  the 
nation,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.^'  The  next  day  (8th) 
the  great  seal  was  broken  to  pieces  by  order  of  the  house 
and  in  their  presence,  and  a  new  one  substituted,  of  which 
Whitelock,  Lisle  and  sergeant  Keble  were  appointed  lord- 
oommissionersj  to  hold  their  office  qtumdiu  se  bene  jreue- 
rinL  Of  the  judges  six  resigned,  the  others  consented  to 
remain  provided  the  parliament  engaged  not  to  alter  the 
fimdamental  laws.  The  King's-bench  was  henceforth  to 
be  styled  the  Upper-bench  i  writs  were  to  run  in  the  name 
of  the  '^  Keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England  by,the  authority 
of  parliament'';  an  engagement  to  be  true  to  the  common- 
wealth of  England  took  the  place  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy.  In  order  to  form  an  executive,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  house*  were  directed  to  select  a  certain  number 
of  persons  to  be  a  Council  of  State. 

While  the  commons  were  thus  converting  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  England  into  a  republic,  a  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice was  sitting  in  judgement  on  the  royalists  of  rank  who 
were  prisoners  in  their  hands.  On  the  night  after  the  death 
of  the  king,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had  made  his  escape 
finom  Windsor,  but  he  was  recognised  and  arrested  by  some 
troopers  next  day  as  he  was  knocking  in  disguise  at  an  inn- 
gate  in  Southwark.  Lord  Capel  also  eso^ied  out  of  the 
Tower,  but  he  was  discovered  and  seized  by  two  watermen 
at  a  house  in  Lambeth.  These  two  noblemen,  with  lord 
Norwich  and  sir  John  Owen,  were  some  days  after  (10th) 
brought  before  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  presided  over  by 

*  Namelj,  John  Lisle,  Comeliitt  Holland,  ThoniM  Scot,  Bdmund  Ludlow 
aad  Luke  Robinaon,  all  ragicidai  except  the  latt.  Godwin  teyt,  that  '*  a  re- 
maikable  delicacy  was  observed  in  this  business/'  as  *'  aone  of  them  had  beoi 
habitnany  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs."  They  were  however 
as  much  eoaeenicd  in  them  as  moet  others.  He  adds,  that  the  flva  were 
directed  to  nominate  forty  persons,  and  that  (out  of  delicacy  no  donht)  they 
did  nominate  only  thirty-five,  of  course  expecting,  as  it  came  to  pass,  that 
they  themselves  would  be  added.  Ludlow's  own  aooouat  is  nwe  hoaoarable 
to  himself  and  friends. 
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Bradshaw^  and  anraigned  for  treason.    The  duke,  who  was 
arraigned  as  earl  of  Cambridge^  pleaded  that  he  was  of  an«> 
other  nation^  under  an  order  of  whose  parliament  he  had 
acted ;  but  to  this  it  was  replied^  that  he  had  sat  and  voted 
and  otherwise  acted  as  an  English  peer.    Lord  Norwich 
and  Owen  simply  pleaded  not  guilty.    Capel  pleaded  the 
articles  of  Colchester^  but  Fairfax,  Ireton  and  colonel  Berk- 
sted  asserted  that  these  were  only  ^^to  free  him  firom  im- 
mediate power  of  the  sword  to  take  his  life/'    The  court 
sat  on  several  days.    Lord  Holland^  who  had  been  brought 
up  firom  Warwick,  was  also  put  on  his  trial  (27th);  he 
pleaded  that  quarter  had  been  given  him.    None  of  their 
pleas  however  availed;  they  were  aU  sentenced  to  lose  their 
heads  (Mar.  6).  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  parliament 
the  next  day  by  the  lady  Holland  and  other  ladies,  which 
only  procured  a  recite  of  two  day s ;  the  following  day  new 
petitions  were  presented*    The  house  then  proceeded  to 
vote  on  their  several  cases;  it  was  determined  that  the 
duke  and  lord  Capel  should  not  be  reprieved ;  the  votes 
for  and  against  were  equal  in  the  cases  of  Holland  and 
Norwich,  and  the  speaker,  by  his  casting  vote,  condemned 
the  fixmer  and  saved  the  latter.   Colonel  Hutchinson  see- 
ing sir  John  Owen  without  any  one  to  make  an  exertion  in 
his  favour,  took  pity  on  him  and  prevailed  on  Ireton  to 
give  him  bis  interest,  and  by  their  joint  influence  he  was 
saved  by  a  majority  of  five  ^.     Hamilton,  Holland  and 
Capel  were  beheaded  the  next  day  (9th)  in  Palace-yard: 
they  met  their  fiite  with  courage  and  constancy,  especially 
the  last, who  behaved,  we  are  told,  ^'Uke  a  stout  Roman/' 
The  new  Council  of  State  when  completed  consisted  of 
finij-one  members,  of  whom  five  were  peers  f*    Bradshaw 
was  chosen  presidail^  and  the  office  of  Latin  secretary  was 
bestowed  on  his  kinsman  John  Milton  j:.    The  council  was 
appointed  for  a  year ;  the  army,  navy  and  ordnance  were 
placed  under  its  authority ;  it  had  power  to  regulate  trade 

*  life  of  Hutddnioii,  p.  307.  t  Bee  Appendix  (B). 

X  See  Appendix  (C). 
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and  to  n^otiate  with  foreign  states.  The  members  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  expressing  their  approval  of  all 
the  late  proceedings,  but  only  nineteen  (among  whom 
fourteen  were  regicides)  would  subscribe  it;  the  remainder^ 
headed  by  Fairfax  and  Vane,  positively  refused.  A  new 
form  was  therefore  devised  (Feb.  22) ;  they  were  only  re- 
quired ^^  to  approve  of  what  shall  be  done  by  the  commons 
in  parliament,  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation.^^ 

This  supreme  authority  was  such  a  miserable  remnant 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  that  they  could  not  but  feel 
ashamed  and  uneasy  as  they  gazed  on  their  shrunken  di- 
mensions. To  increase  their  number,  they  consented  to 
re-admit  such  members  as  had  not  voted  in  the  affirmative 
on  the  5th  of  December,  and  who  would  record  their  dis- 
sent firom  that  vote  on  the  joiunals ;  they  also  from  time 
to  time  issued  writs  for  new  elections  in  places  where  their 
interest  was  strong,  and  their  number  thus  gradually  rose 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifly. 

.  ^'  Never/'  says  the  panegyrist  of  the  heads  of  the  repub^ 
lican  party,  ^^  never  did  any  governors  enter  upon  their 
functions  under  more  formidable  difficulties  than  the  men 
who  now  undertook  to  steer  and  direct  the  vessel  of  the 
new  commonwealth.  They  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
handful  of  men  with  the  whole  people  of  England  against 
them.^'  In  these  words  he  has,  we  think,  pronounced 
their  condemnation ;  for  a  handful  of  men  had  no  right  to 
take  upon  them  to  decide  what  form  of  government  was 
best  for  the  people  of  England,  and  to  force  it  on  them  by 
the  swords  of  a  fanatic  soldiery.  Against  them  were  the 
royalists,  who  though  depressed  were  numerous  and 
wealthy ;  and  the  presbyterians,  whose  hostility  had  been 
to  the  church,  not  to  the  crown.  On  their  side  were  their 
great  personal  qualities,  the  arms  of  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  soldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  independ- 
ents and  the  other  minor  religious  sects. 

The  new  government  was  in  fact  that  species  of  tyranny 
denominated  oligarchy,  and  depending,  like  all  other  tyran« 
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nies^  for  its  existence  on  the  power  of  the  sword.  But  it 
was  here  that  its  chief  source  of  danger  lay ;  the  fanatic 
principles  of  the  levellers  were  widely  spread  among  the 
Praetorian  guards  of  the  new  commonwealth^  and  it  was 
not  long  ere  they  broke  out  into  action.  The  fearless 
John  lilbume^  the  sworn  foe  to  despotism  of  every  kind, 
led  the  way  by  a  petition  against  the  Agreement  of  the 
People ;  petitions  from  officers  and  soldiers^  and  from  the 
well-affected  in  various  parts^  poured  in^  calling  for  annual 
parliaments  with  entirely  new  members ;  the  enforcement 
of  the  self-denying  ordinance ;  the  abolition  of  the  Council 
of  State  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice ;  requiring  legal 
proceedings  to  be  in  English^  and  the  fees  of  lawyers  to  be 
reduced ;  the  excise  and  customs  to  be  abolished^  and  the 
estates  of  delinquents  to  be  sold;  liberty  of  conscience^ 
abolition  of  tithes^  and  fixed  salaries  of  100/«  a  year  for  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

To  quell  the  spirit  of  the  army  vigorous  means  were 
employed.  Five  troopers^  the  bearers  of  a  remonstrance 
from  several  regimente,  were  sentenced  hj  a  court-martial 
to  ride  the  wooden  horse^  have  their  swords  broken  over 
their  heads^  and  be  cashiered.  Lilbume,  who  was  keeping 
up  a  constant  fire  of  pamphlets*^  was^  with  his  associates 
Walwyn,  Prince  and  Overton^  committed  to  the  Tower 
(Mar.  29).  Numerous  petitions^  especially  from  the  wo- 
men f^  were  presented  in  their  favour^  but  without  effect. 
Mutinies  broke  out  in  the  regiments  destined  for  Ireland ; 
the  first  was  at  Bishopsgate^  in  the  city^  where  a  troop  of 
horse  seized  the  colours  and  refused  to  march.  For  this 
five  of  them  were  sentenced  to  be  shot^  but  with  the  ex« 

*  «<Bng^d't  New  Chains  Disoormd^'  "A  Second  Part "  of  the  lame; 
and  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  from  Newmarket  and  Triploe-heath  to  West- 
minster, by  five  small  Beagles,"  alluding  to  the  five  troopersi  &c. 

t  "They  were  bid/'  says  Walker,  "  to  go  home  and  wash  their  dishes,  to 
which  some  of  them  replied.  They  had  neither  dishes  nor  meat  left."  A  Tery 
different  answer,  he  says,  from  what  they  used  to  receive  **  when  they  had 
money,  plate,  rings,  bodkins  and  thimbles  to  sacrifice  to  these  Iqpslative 
idols." 
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ception  of  one  named  Lockier  they  were  pdrdon^d  by  the 
general.  At  the  funeral  of  Lockier^  (^P^*  8^)  ^^  corpse^ 
adorned  with  bundles  of  rosemary  dipped  in  blood,  was 
preceded  by  one  himdred  men  in  files;  six  trumpeters 
sounding  a  soldier's  knell  went  on  each  side  of  it ;  his  horse 
covered  with  mourning  was  led  after  it;  then  came  thou- 
sands of  people  with  sea-green  and  black  ribbons  at  their 
breasts.  The  women  brought  up  the  rear ;  thousands 
more  of  the  better  sort  met  them  at  the  grave.  This  fu- 
neral convinced  the  government  of  the  necessity  of  acting 
with  energy,  for  the  mutiny  was  spreading  fast.  A  captain 
Thompson,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men,  set  forth  at 
Banbury  a  manifesto  named  '  England's  Standard  Ad- 
vanced.' They  were,  however,  surprised  by  colonel  Rey- 
nolds (May  13);  Thompson  fled,  and  his  men  surrendered* 
A  body  of  more  than  one  thousand  men  moved  firom  Salis- 
bury to  Burford,  where  Fairfax  came  up  with  them.  At 
midnight  Cromwell  forced  his  way  into  tiie  town  and  made 
four  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  several  of  whom  were  shot 
by  sentence  of  a  court-martial  (19th) ;  the  rest  were  par- 
doned. Thompson  was  skin  shortly  after  at  Welling- 
borough (21st),  and  the  mutiny  was  finally  suppressed. 
On  Cromwell's  making  a  report  to  that  effect  to  the  house 
(36th),  a  general  day  of  thanksgiving  for  that  great  mercy 
was  ordered*. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  take  a  view  of  the  state 
of  affiiirs  in  Scotland  at  this  conjuncture.  The  parliament 
there,  now  under  the  control  of  Argyle,  had  sent  instruc- 
tions to  their  commissioners  to  protest  against  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  king ;  but  it  was  evident  that  Argyle 
feared  to  offend,  and  the  men  who  drove  on  that  measure 
were  not  to  be  diverted  firom  their  purpose.    No  notide, 

*  There  was  another  land  of  leyeUers  at  thia  time,  named  the  '  Diggers/ 
whoie  principle  it  waa  that  the  barren  earth  waa  to  be  made  fruitfuL  They 
accordingly  repaired  to  St.  GeorgeVhUl,  near  Walton,  in  Surrey,  and  began 
to  dig  a  common  there,  and  to  sow  beana  and  other  plants  in  it  Fairfax  sent 
two  troops  of  hone  and  easily  dispersed  them,  aa  their  nwnber  was  only 
thirty. 
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therefore^  was  taken  of  the  SoottiBh  protest.   When  tidings 
of  the  execution  of  the  king  reached  Edinburgh^  the  par- 
liament forthwith  (Feb.  5)  proclaimed  Charles  II.  provided 
he  would  take  the  covenant  and  adhere  to  the  solemn 
leagae  between  the  two  kingdoms.    Afterwards,  when  thef 
found  themselves  treated  with  contempt  by  the  English 
parliament,  and  their  commissioners  actually  sent  under  a 
guard  to  the  frontiers,  they  appointed  oommissioners  to 
proceed  to  the  Hague  to  treat  with  the  king.    These  on 
arriving  (Mar.  36),  found  Lanark  (now  duke  of  Hamilton), 
Lauderdale  and  Callendar,  the  chiefs  of  the  engagers,  and 
the  loyalists  Montrose,  Kinnoul  and  Seaforth  already  there. 
The  antipathies  and  disputes  of  these  parties  caused  dis- 
traction and  confusion;  and  Charles,  whose  real  design 
was  to  repair  to  Ormond  and  the  catholics  in  Ireland,  was 
little  inclined  to  give  them  satisfaction.    The  murder  of 
Dr.  Dorislaus,  which  occurred  soon  after,  made  it  expedient 
for  him  to  quit  the  Hague.    This  civilian  had  been  sent 
as  envoy  from  the  parliament  to  the  states.    On  the  very 
evening  of  his  arrival  (May  3),  as  he  was  at  supper  in  an 
inn,  SIX  gentlemen  entered  the  room  with  drawn  swords, 
and  dragging  him  from  Us  chair,  murdered  him  on  the 
ground'*'.    The  assassins  escaped,  but  it  was  known  that 
tiiey  were  Scotsmen  and  followers  of  Montrose.    Charles 
immediately  left  the  Hague  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  whence, 
after  a  delay  of  three  months,  he  went  to  Jersey  in  order 
to  take  shipping  for  Ireland.    But  the  intelligence  which 
he  received  from  that  country  showing  that  his  cause  there 
was  hopeless,  he  renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  Scots. 
Many  months  passed  without  anything  being  done ;  but 
early  in  the  following  year  (Mar.  15,  1650)  he  met  the 
Commissioners,  who  were  the  earls  of  CasaKs  and  Lothian, 
two  barons,  two  burgesses,  and  three  ministers,  at  the 
prince  of  Orange's  town  of  Breda.    But  though  urged  by 

*  Aacbam,  the  repoblioaii  envoy  to  the  court  o£  Madrid,  was  alio  aMaa« 
nnated  by  the  xoyalifts.    darendon  does  not,  by  any  meanty  condemn  the 
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his  mother^  the  prince  of  Orange  and  several  of  his  other 
fiiends^  to  take  the  covenant  and  comply  with  the  other 
demands^  he  still  protracted  the  treaty. 

The  truth  is^  Charles^  who  had  all  the  insincerity  dis- 
tinctive of  his  family^  had  in  view  another  mode  of  reco- 
vering his  throne.  The  restless  and  enterprising  Montrose 
having  obtained  some  supplies  of  arms  and  money  from 
the  northern  courts^  had  embarked  at  Hamburg  with 
about  six  hundred  men^  Germans  and  Scottish  exiles.  He 
sailed  to  the  Orkney  isles^  where  by  a  forced  levy  he  raised 
his  troops  to  about  fourteen  hundred^  with  whom  he  passed 
over  to  the  opposite  coast ;  but  as  he  marched  through 
Caithness  and  Sutherland^  the  people^  instead  of  joining 
him  as  he  expected^  fled  at  his  approach.  At  Corbins-dale, 
in  Fifeshire^  he  was  encountered  (Apr.  17}  by  a  party  of 
three  hundred  horse,  under  Strachan ;  the  main  army  of 
four  thousand  men  under  David  Lesley  not  being  yet  come 
up.  The  unwarlike  islanders,  when  changed  by  cavalry, 
threw  down  their  arms  and  fled ;  the  Germans  retreated  to 
a  wood,  where  they  surrendered.  Montrose,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  peasant,  escaped  by  swimming  across  a  river ;  but  he 
was  betrayed  (May  8)  by  a  person  with  whom  he  had 
taken  refuge,  and  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh. 
Every  insult  that  could  be  devised  was  heaped  on  him  by 
his  ungenerous  captors.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
met  him  at  the  gates,  and  by  their  directions  he  was  placed, 
bareheaded  and  pinioned,  on  a  high  seat  in  a  cart,  and 
thus  led  by  the  executioner  to  the  common  gaol,  his  offi- 
cers walking  two  and  two  before  the  cart.  Aigyle  and  his 
other  enemies  feasted,  it  is  said,  their  eyes  with  the  sight 
from  a  balcony.  Within  two  days  he  was  brought  before 
the  parliament  to  receive  his  sentence.  The  chancellor  in 
a  bitter  tone  enumerated  all  his  offences.  He  replied  that 
he  had  always  acted  by  the  royal  command.  He  was  then 
sentenced  to  be  hung  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high,  his  head 
to  be  fixed  on  a  spike  in  Edinburgh,  his  arms  on  the  gates 
of  Perth  and  Stirling,  his  legs  on  those  of  Glasgow  and 
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Aberdeen,  his  body  to  be  buried  by  the  hangman  on  the 
Burrow-muir.  He  heard  this  sentence  with  an  unchanged 
countenance.  The  clergy  then  came  to  torture  him;  they 
told  him  that  his  punishment  here  was  but  a  shadow  of 
what  awaited  him  in  the  next  world.  He  repelled  them 
with  disdain :  he  was  prouder^  he  said,  to  have  his  head 
placed  on  the  prison  walls  than  his  picture  in  the  king's 
bed-chamber,  and  he  wished  he  had  flesh  enough  to  be  di- 
spersed through  Christendom  to  attest  his  loyalty.  He 
appeared*  on  the  scaffold  (20th)  in  a  splendid  dress,  and 
addressed  the  people  in  explanation  of  his  dying  unab- 
solved by  the  church;  the  executioner  then  hung  the  book 
containing  the  history  of  his  exploits  about  his  neck ;  he 
smiled  at  their  malice,  and  said  he  wore  it  with  more  pride 
than  the  garter.  His  behaviour  at  his  last  moments 
gained  many  proselytes  to  the  cause  for  which  he  suf- 
fered. 

Montrose  was  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  His  mind 
was  irregularly  great,  always  aiming  at  what  was  beyond 
his  power  to  achieve*.  He  never  displayed  the  talents  of 
a  great  commander,  but  as  a  partisan  or  guerilla  he  was 
not  to  be  excelled.  Personal  aggrandisement  or  the  gra- 
tification of  personal  enmity  was  the  impelling  cause  of 
most  of  his  actions.  His  barbarous  death  has  in  some 
measure  etbced  the  memory  of  the  cruelties  which  he  had 
committed. 

Sir  Francis  Hay  Spotswood,  grandson  of  the  archbishop, 
colonel  Sibbald  and  colonel  Huny,  bis  companions,  were 
all  executed  a  few  days  after  Montrose.  His  friend  lord 
Frendaught  balked  the  public  vengeance  by  a  voluntary 
death. 

When  the  news  of  Montrose's  defeat  reached  Charles, 
he  lost  no  time  in  declaring  that  he  had  forbidden  him  to 
proceed  in  his  design,  and  that  he  was  not  sorry  for  what 
had  be&llen  him.     He  then  submitted  without  reserve  to 

*  Scotland  hM  produced  mtmy  able  and  some  eminent  men,  bat  we  doubt, 
iiMttff  properiy  speaking,  great  men. 
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the  demands  of  the  commissioners.  Beside  taking  the 
covenant  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant^  he  bound 
himself  not  to  tolerate  popery  in  any  part  of  his  dominions^ 
and  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  the  parliament  and  the  kirk* 
He  then  embarked  (June  2)  on  board  of  a  Dutch  fleet  em« 
ployed  to  protect  the  herring-fisheries^  and  after  a  tedious 
voyage  of  three  weeks  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Spey  (2drd)« 
A  court  was  arranged  for  him  with  all  the  proper  officers^ 
but  none  of  the  Engagers  were  permitted  to  approach  it; 
and  none  of  his  English  followers,  but  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, lord  Wilmot  and  a  few  servants,  were  suffered  to 
remain  with  him.  He  soon  found  that  he  was  to  be  a 
mere  pageant  of  royalty,  and  the  insolence  of  the  despotic 
fanatic  clergy  made  his  life  wearisome.  Evermore  he  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  their  invectives  against  the  iniquity 
of  his  father's  house,  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  his 
own  connexion  with  malignants.  Long  prayers,  tedious 
sermons,  rigid  fasts,  and  Judaical  sabbaths  were  inflicted 
on  him,  and  the  slightest  levity  in  look  or  conduct  was 
severely  reprehended.  How  long  a  licentious  youth  (for 
such  was  Charles)  and  these  sour  religionists  could  have 
agreed  is  uncertain ;  but  the  time  for  the  experiment  was 
brief;  for  Charles  had  been  but  one  short  month  in  Scot- 
land when  (July  22)  Cromwell,  flushed  with  victory  in 
Ireland,  crossed  the  Tweed  at  the  head  of  an  English 
army. 

In  Ireknd,  when  the  ntmcio  and  the  clergy  had  gotten 
the  supreme  power  into  their  hands,  they  exercised  it,  as 
churchmen  always  exercise  temporal  power,  weakly,  pas- 
sionately and  injudiciously ;  but  the  marquess  of  Clanric- 
arde  and  some  other  peers  rallied  against  them,  and  finally 
obliged  the  nuncio  to  fly  to  the  camp  of  his  friend  Owen 
O'Neal.  Lord  Inchiquin,  who  had  been  hitherto  on  the 
side  of  the  parliament,  having  declared  for  the  royal  cause, 
the  coimcil  invited  Ormond  to  return  and  resume  the  lieu- 
tenancy; and  on  his  arrival,  the  insolent  turbulent  Italian 
found  it  necessary  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  which  his  pre- 
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tenoe  had  been  only  producfchre  of  eyiL  The  news  of  the 
dtnger  of  the  ]dng  at  this  tiine  made  Ormond  and  the  oon- 
liBderatea  to  recede  a  little  firom  the  rigour  of  their  mutual 
demands.  I%eg  engaged  to  maintain  an  army  of  seven- 
teen thousand  men  fcHr  the  royal  cause  $  he  promised  the 
free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion,  the  repeal  of  Poy- 
ning's  law^  and  other  graces.  This  treaty  was  concluded 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1649;  the  account  of  the  execution 
of  the  king  caused  the  Scottish  army  in  Ulster  to  declare 
finr  the  royal  cause*  Owen  O'Neal,  who  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  party  of  the  nuncio,  refused  to  be  included 
in  it,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  parliamentary  com- 
manders* Ormond  being  joined  by  Inchiquin  from  Mun- 
ster,  was  enabled  to  appear  at  the  head  of  a  combined 
army  of  eleven  thousand  men,  protestants  and  catholics, 
before  the  walls  of  Dublin  (June  19),  while  Inchiquin  re- 
duced Drogheda.  Monk,  who  commanded  at  Dimdalk, 
had  concerted  with  O'Neal  a  plan  for  drawing  the  lord- 
lieutenant  away  from  Dublin  $  but  Inchiquin  fell  on  and 
routed  a  body  of  O'Neal's  troops  who  were  convoying  the 
ammunition  sent  him  by  Monk  for  this  purpose,  and  then 
compelled  Monk  himself  to  surrender.  He  also  reduced 
Newry,  Carlingford,  Trim,  and  other  towns,  and  then  re- 
joined Ormond  before  Dublin.  Owen  O'Neal  meantime 
advanced  toward  Londonderry,  which  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  royalists,  and  he  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  parliament  had  appointed  Cromwell  to  the  command 
in  Ireland  (Mar.  15),  but  he  hesitated  to  accept  it;  the 
council  of  officers  then  directed  two  from  each  regiment  to 
meet  and  seek  God  as  to  what  advice  to  offer  him,  and  at 
length  he  declared  himself  willing  to  undertake  that  ser- 
vice. He  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  with  supreme 
authority  both  civil  and  military,  for  three  years.  He  de- 
manded a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men  with  aU  needful 
supplies,  and  100,000/.  in  money.  These  preparations 
caused  so  much  delay,  that  Cromwell  did  not  leave  London 
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till  the  10th  of  July;  on  which  day^  when  three  ministers 
had  offered  up  prayers  for  his  success^  and  he  himself^ 
Groffe  and  Harrison  ^^  did/'  says  Whitelock,  '^  expound 
some  places  of  Scripture  excellently  well  and  pertinent  to 
the  occasion/'  he  left  Whitehall  with  a  train  of  carriages^ 
each  drawn  by  six  horses^  with  his  life-guard  of  eighty 
gentlemen^  all  of  whom  had  been  officers^  and  a  numerous 
suite  of  attendants.  Ere  their  departure^  his  officers  pre* 
sented  a  petition  to  parliament,  praying  that  drunkenness^ 
profane  swearing,  etc.  might  be  restrained;  legal  proceed- 
ings be  in  English^  cheap^  certain^  etc.;  lands  and  houses 
with  their  encumbrances  be  registered  in  each  parish; 
tithes  be  abolished^  and  two  shillings  in  the  pound  be 
levied  on  the  land  for  the  support  of  the  cleigy  and  the 
poor,  etc.  etc. 

The  troops  for  Ireland  were  appointed  to  rendezvous  at 
Milford-haven ;  fixe  regiments  of  Reynolds  and  Venables 
were  embarked  at  once  for  the  relief  of  Dublin.  Mutinies 
and  desertion  among  his  troops  however  delayed  the  de- 
parture of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  meantime  the  siege  of 
Dublin  was  raised :  for  Ormond,  who  had  hitherto  lain 
at  Finglass  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  had  crossed  the 
Liffey  and  encamped  at  Rathmines  on  the  south  side ;  and 
to  prevent  the  garrison  from  grazing  their  horses  and  to 
cut  off  the  communication  with  Ring's-end,  where  the  re- 
inforcements from  England  would  land,  he  sent  a  party  to 
take  and  secure  the  castle  of  Baggotrath^  near  the  walls 
(Aug.  1).  Jones  the  governor,  who  had  been  reinforced 
by  the  regiments  of  Reynolds  and  Venables^  sallied  out  and 
drove  them  off,  and  then  following  up  his  success  attacked 
and  totally  routed  the  besieging  army  with  a  loss  of  one 
thousand  killed^  two  thousand  taken^  and  all  their  ammu* 
nition,  baggage,  and  stores.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  soon 
after  (18th)  landed  in  Dublin,  and  having  given  their 
troops  about  a  fortnight's  rest  led  them  (Sept.  3)  against 
Drogheda,  in  which  Ormond  had  left  a  garrison  of  between 
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two  and  three  thousand  men*^  under  the  command  of  air 
Arthur  Aston^  an  English  catholic.  Having  effected  a 
breach  in  the  waUs  (11th),  about  one  thousand  of  the  be- 
rii^ers  entered  at  it,  but  they  were  driven  out  again ;  they 
renewed  the  attempt  and  succeeded ;  orders  were  issued 
to  give  no  quarter,  and  the  whole  garrison  was  massacred. 
About  a  thousand  of  the  catholic  inhabitants  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  great  church,  in  which  they  had  set  up 
the  mass,  were  slaughtered  in  it ;  '^  their  friars  and  priests/' 
says  Cromwell,  in  his  despatch, ''  were  knocked  on  the  head 
promiscuously  with  the  othersf/^ 

From  Drogheda  Cromwell  advanced  to  Wexford,  all  the 
towns  and  castles  on  his  way  submitting.  When  his  guns 
had  played  for  a  day  on  tiie  castle  and  effected  a  small 
breach,  the  governor  sent  in  the  evening  to  treat  for  a 
surrender,  but  neglecting  to  demand  a  cessation,  the  firing 
continued,  and  the  breach  being  enlarged,  a  part  of  the 
English  soldiers  entered,  and  opening  the  gates  admitted 
the  rest,  and  a  promiscuous  slaughter,  as  at  Drogheda, 
took  place.  Shortly  after,  Cork  and  some  other  great 
towns  in  Munster  declared  for  the  parliament,  and  on  lord 
Broghil's  coming  back  from  England  most  of  Inchiquin's 
troops  went  over  to  him.  Cromwell,  whose  men  sufiered 
greatiy  firom  disease  and  want  of  provisions,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  retire  from  before  Waterford,  to  which  he  had 
laid  siege.     He  then  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

Early  in  February  (1650),  Cromwell,  having  been  rein- 
forced, again  took  the  field.  No  place  was  able  to  resist 
him.  Kilkenny  opened  its  gates  (Mar.  28),  and  its  exam- 
ple was  followed,  after  a  brave  defence,  by  Clonmel  (May 
10).  He  was  preparing  to  renew  the  siege  of  Waterford 
when  he  was  summoned  to  England  on  account  of  the 

*  Mostly  English,  according  to  Ludlow  (i.  260).  This  does  not  seem  very 
credible,  and  he  is  a  suspidous  witness  against  Cromwell.  He  had  however 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 

t  Whitelock.  Yet  Dr.  Vaughan  (p.  478)  asserts,  that  '*  the  several  com- 
munications  to  the  parliament  make  no  mention  of  the  death  of  any  who  were 
not  found  in  arms  "  1 
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Scottish  affidrs.    He  left  the  chief  oommand  in  Ireland  to 
Ireton^  by  whom  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  vigour* 

On  his  approach  to  London  (May  31)  Cromwell  was 
met  at  Hounslow  by  many  members  of  parliament  and 
officers  of  the  army^  and  conducted  to  Whitehall.    The 
afiaira  of  Scotland  being  taken  into  consideration^  it  was 
decided  that  an  army  under  Fairfax  and  CromweU  should 
be  marched  into  that  coimtry  without  delay.    Fairfax  at 
first  made  no  objection^  but  aflarwards  being  influenced 
by  his  lady  and  the  ministers^  he  felt  scruples  as  to  the 
justice  of  invading  a  country  with  which  they  were  in  alli- 
ance.   The  coundl  of  state  appointed  Cromwell^  Lambert^ 
Harrison^  St  John^  and  Whitelock^  as  a  committee  to 
confer  with  him  in  order  to  remove  his  scruples.    They 
met  in  a  room  at  Whitehall  (26th)^  and  after  prayer  (as 
was  the  custom)  proceeded  to  the  discussion.    They  en- 
deavoured to  prove^  that  the  Scots^  by  their  late  invasion 
of  England  under  duke  Hamilton^  had  already  iHroken  the 
covenant,  and  that  their  present  levies  of  men  proved  a 
hostile  intention.    He  declared  himself  unconvinced,  and 
expressed  his  determination  to  lay  down  his  commission. 
They  all  conjured  him  not  to  think  of  doing  so ;  in  which 
Whitelock  says,  ^none  were  so  earnest  as  Cromwell  and 
the  soldiers;  yet  there  was  cause  enough  to  believe  that 
ihey  did  not  overmuch  desire  it  V   Fairfax,  however,  per- 
sisted, and  the  parliament  passed  an  act  next  day  consti- 
tuting Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.,  to  be  captain-general  of  all 
the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  within  the  commonwealth 
of  England.    Three  days  after  (29th)  the  new  general  set 
out  for  the  north  f. 

On  the  22nd  of  July  Cromwell  crossed  the  Tweed  at  the 
head  of  a  veteran  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  The 
whole  country  thence  to  Edinbiurgh  presented  a  scene  of 

*  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who  was  no  friend  to  Cromwell,  thinks  that  he  was 
sincere.  This  of  course  was  her  hushand's  opinion.  It  was  also  that  of 
Ludlow. 

t  See  Appendix  (D). 
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defiolation  $  for  orden  had  been  giyen  to  remove  the  cattle 
and  provisions^  and  by  diaaeminating  monstrous  fSedsehoods 
of  CromwelFs  cruelties  in  Ireland^  and  by  threats  of  infiuny 
and  death,  the  government  had  caused  the  people  to  aban- 
don their  dwellings.  The  Scottish  army  under  David 
Lesley  was  posted  behind  a  strong  entrenchment  running 
from  Edinburgh  to  Leith,  and  as,  though  more  numat>us 
than  the  enemy,  they  were  mostly  raw  levies,  it  was  the 
prudent  plan  of  their  general  to  give  the  invaders  no  op- 
portunity of  fighting,  and  thus  to  starve  them  out  of  the 
country.  This  plan  would  doubtless  have  succeeded,  for 
sickness  had  already  b^;un  to  prevail  in  the  English  army, 
were  it  not  that  they  had  a  good  ally  in  the  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  presumption  of  the  Scottish  deigy,  who  were 
evenooore  meddling  in  both  civil  and  military  afiairs.  They 
commenced  by  obliging  the  king  to  remove  to  Stirling,  his 
presence  in  the  army  they  asserted  giving  occasion  to  riot 
and  neglect  of  discipline.  They  next  required  that  the  camp 
should  be  purged  of  malignants;  and  about  eighty  officers 
and  some  of  the  men  being  dismissed,  the  army  was  held 
to  be  entirely  composed  of  saints,  of  whose  success  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  the  Lord  being  always  supposed  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  righteous  in  those  days.  But  one 
dark  doud  still  shed  its  gloom  over  the  prospect ;  though 
they  were  holy  themselves,  they  were  engaged  in  the  cause 
of  him  who  was  immersed  in  sin.  To  remove  this  ofifence 
a  declaration  was  drawn  up  which  the  king  was  required  to 
subscribe ;  in  this  he  was  to  deplore  the  blood-f;uiltiness 
of  his  fathor  and  the  idolatry  of  his  mother ;  to  declare  that 
be  took  the  covenant  with  truth  and  sincerity,  and  had  no 
enraiies  but  those  of  it;  to  pronounce  all  treaties  with  the 
bloody  Irish  rebels  null  and  void ;  to  detest  popery,  prelacy, 
etc.,  etc.  Little  scrupulous  as  Charles  was,  he  refosed  to 
commit  an  act  so  repugnant  to  natural  duty.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  would  be  supported  on  no  other  terms : 
he  therefore  affixed  his  signature  to  the  instrument  (Aug. 
16),  an  act  in  which  no  one  could  believehim  to  be  sincere; 
yet  the  sealots  were  filled  with  joy^  and  the  doud  of  guilt 
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being  thus  dispelled^  the  ministers  assured  their  hearers  of 
a  certain  victory  over  a  ^'  blaspheming  general  and  a  sect- 
arian army/' 

Cromwell^  finding  that  he  could  not  bring  the  Scots  to 
action^  retired  to  Musselburg  (30th)^  where  he  put  his  9ick 
on  board  his  ships.  He  then  moved  to  Haddington^  and 
thence  to  Dunbar,  followed  by  Lesley^  who  occupied  the 
heights  of  Lammermuir.  But  the  civilians  and  the  clergy, 
the  committees  of  the  estates  and  the  kirk^  would  no  longer 
be  advised  by  the  prudent  general :  fearing  now  that  the 
enemy  might  escape,  they  insisted  on  his  giving  battle. 
Cromwell  and  his  officers  had  been  seeking  the  Lord,  on 
which  occasion,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  he  felt  ^^  such 
an  enlai^ment  of  heart  in  prayer  and  such  quiet  upon  it,'' 
that  he  assured  those  about  him  that  God  would  certainly 
appear  for  them.  As  they  were  walking  after  this  exercise 
in  lord  Roxburgh's  gardens,  and  viewing  the  Scottish  camp 
with  glasses,  Cromwell  observing  a  great  motion  in  it,  cried, 
«  God  is  deUvering  them  into  our  hands;  they  are  coming 
down  to  us.''  He  was  right ;  during  the  night,  which  was 
rainy  and  stormy,  the  Scots  descended  firom  their  elevated 
station,  and  in  the  morning  (Sept.  3)  while  they  were  wet 
and  weary  they  were  fallen  on  by  the  English  troops.  The 
Scottish  horse  after  a  gallant  but  brief  resistance  were 
broken  and  routed ;  the  foot  then  threw  away  their  arms 
and  fled,  two  regiments  only  resisting,  who  bravely  perished 
where  they  stood.  The  fiigitives  were  pursued  for  eight 
miles ;  three  thousand  were  slain,  and  ten  thousand,  with 
all  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  were  taken. 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  opened  their  gates,  and  the  whole 
country  south  of  the  Forth  submitted  to  the  English  gene- 
ral, a  few  castles  only  holding  out. 

To  raise  a  new  army  was  now  the  first  object  of  the 
Scottish  government,  but  this  could  hardly  be  efiected  if  the 
religious  test  were  retained  in  all  its  rigour.  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  kirk,  on  being  consulted,  passed  two  reso- 
lutions to  the  following  efiect :  those  who  had  made  defec- 
tion or  had  been  hitherto  backward  in  the  work,  ought  tp 
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be  admitted  to  make  profesnon  of  repentance,  and  on  doing 
BO  might  be  allowed  to  fierve  and  to  defend  their  country. 
Mock  penitents  now  appeared  in  abundance;  royalists, 
engagers,  and  all  the  excluded  crowded  to  court  and  camp. 
But  a  new  schism  hence  arose,  for  the  more  rigid  and  fa* 
natic  portion  of  the  clergy  protested  against  the  resolutions 
as  an  insult  to  Ood  and  a  betrayal  of  the  good  cause.  The 
kirk  was  now  split  into  Resolutioners  and  Protesters,  or 
Remonstrants ;  for  the  five  most  fimatic  counties  of  the  west, 
Renfrew,  Ayr,  Galloway,  Wigton,  and  Dumfries,  presented 
a  remonstrance  against  the  treaty  with  the  king,  and  re- 
quired him  to  be  excluded  firom  the  government. 

Charles,  meantime,  weary  of  the  state  of  pupilage  in 
which  he  was  held,  had  concerted  with  the  royalists  in  the 
Highlands  to  make  his  escape  to  them.  One  afternoon 
(Oct.  4.)  having  gotten  out  of  Perth,  where  the  parliament 
now  sat,  under  pretence  of  hawking,  he  rode  forty-two  miles 
to  a  hovel,  named  Clova  in  the  Highlands,  where  his  friends 
had  promised  to  meet  him.  A  few  only  appeared,  and 
colonel  Montgomery,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him 
by  Argyle,  to  whom  his  plan  had  been  betrayed  (by  Buck- 
ingham it  is  said),  persuaded  him  to  return.  This  Start, 
as  it  was  named,  was  however  of  some  service  to  the  king, 
as  it  caused  him  to  be  treated  henceforth  with  a  little  more 
consideration. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  (1651)  Charles  was  so- 
lemnly crowned  at  Scone.  When  he  had  sworn  on  his 
knees  and  with  upraised  hand  to  observe  the  two  covenants, 
to  maintain  presbytery,  govern  according  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  land,  and  root  out  false  religion  and  heresy, 
the  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle, and  the  nobility  and  people  swore  allegiance  to  him. 
His  inends  were  now  admitted  to  parliament ;  and  to  gain 
Argyle  more  entirely  to  his  side  he  hinted  at  a  marriage 
with  his  daughter ;  but  that  wary  nobleman  was  not  to  be 
caught  by  an  ofier  in  which  he  knew  he  was  not  sincere. 

By  the  joint  exertions  of  all  parties,  an  army  of  twenty 

VOL.  III.  c 
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thousand  men  was  assemUed  at  Stirling  in  the  month  of 
April*  The  king  himself  took  the  chief  command,  with 
Hamilton  for  his  lieutenant,  and  Lesley  for  his  major-ge* 
neral.  The  passes  of  the  Forth  were  secured^  and  the  army 
was  encamped  in  a  strong  position  at  the  Torwood,  near 
Stirling,  Cromwell,  who  had  been  sufibring  so  severely 
from  ague  as  to  have  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Bing* 
land,  finding  himself  unexpectedly  better  at  the  approach 
of  summer,  resumed  operations  in  July.  By  means  of  a 
fleet  of  boats  which  had  been  collected  at  QueenVfbrry, 
Overton  passed  over  and  fortified  a  hill  at  Inverkething  $ 
he  was  followed  by  Lambert ;  the  Scottish  force  sent  to 
oppose  them  was  driven  off  (21st) ;  Cromwell  lost  no  time 
in  transporting  over  the  remainder  of  the  army  j  the  whole 
of  Fife  was  rapidly  reduced,  and  Perth  opened  her  gates. 
The  communications  of  the  royal  army  with  the  north  were 
now  cut  off,  and  if  it  remained  in  its  present  position  it 
must  either  starve,  disband,  or  fight  at  a  disadvantage. 
In  this  dilemma  the  king  proposed  the  desperate  expedient 
of  a  march  into  England ;  Argyle  alone  opposed  it  in  the 
council,  and  when  his  reasons  were  rejected  he  obtained 
permission  to  retire  to  his  estates.  The  king  then  at  the 
head  of  fourteen  thousand  men  left  Stirling  (3lBt)  on  his 
way  for  England.  Cromwell  immediately  sent  Lambert 
with  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse  to  hang  on  his  rear, 
and  he  ordered  Harrison  to  advance  from  Newcastle  with 
an  equal  number  to  press  on  his  flank ;  he  himself,  leaving 
Monk  with  five  thousand  men  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Scotland,  moved  rapidly  (Aug.  f.)  in  the  direction  of 
York. 

Charles  entered  England  at  Carlisle;  at  Warrington 
(16th)  Lambert  and  Harrison  attempted  to  prevent  his 
passage  of  the  Mersey,  but  they  were  not  in  time  to  break 
down  the  bridge,  and  he  passed  them  by,  and  marching  ra- 
pidly through  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  came  to  Worcester 
(22nd),  where  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  mayor 
and  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  counly  •    The  aspect  of 
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hiB  affiurs  wasj  however^  by  no  means  cheering*  The  roy- 
alists had  not  been  prepared^  and  few  of  them  came  to  join 
him ;  the  committee  of  the  kirk  forbade  any  one  to  be  em- 
ployed who  did  not  take  the  covenant ;  and  the  attempts 
of  Massey  the  defender  of  Gloucester^  who  was  now  one  of 
the  royal  commanders^  to  ndse  men  in  Lancashire,  failed 
in  consequence  of  it. 

At  the  first  intelligence  of  the  king's  march  into  England 
the  council  of  state  were  in  great  alarm,  for  they  supposed 
that  it  must  have  been  concerted  with  the  presbyterians, 
and  they  expected  the  royalists  every  where  to  rise :  they 
even  suspected  Cromwell  of  treachery.  They  soon  how- 
ever resumed  their  courage ;  they  caused  the  declaration 
which  Charles  had  published  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman ;  and  they  proclaimed  him  and  all 
his  abettors  guilty  of  high-treason ;  they  put  suspected 
persons  into  prison'*',  and  ordered  the  militia  of  the  ad- 
joining counties  to  march  toward  Worcester.  Cromwell 
himself  soon  arrived  (28th),  and  found  himself  at  the  head 
c^  thirty  thousand  men,  while  the  royalists  were  not  half 
the  number  and  but  a  sixth  part  of  them  English.  That 
very  day  Lambert  made  himself  master  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Severn  at  Upton,  in  the  defence  of  which  Massey  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  which  deprived  the  royal  army  of 
his  valuable  services.  On  the  Srd  of  September  (the  day 
of  the  victory  at  Dunbar)  Fleetwood  advancing  from  Up- 
ton on  the  west  bank  of  the  Severn,  proceeded  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Team,  while  Cromwell  threw  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Severn  to  come  to  his  aid.  The  Scots 
having  the  advantage  of  the  numerous  hedges  in  that  part, 
fought  gaUantly  $  but  Cromwell  having  passed  over  some 
r^^ents,  they  were  at  length  driven  back  to  the  city. 
Meantime  the  remainder  of  the  royal  forces  issued  from 
the  town  and  attacked  the  troops  on  the  east  side.  At  first 

*  The  very  day  that  Charles  entered  Worcester,  a  presbyterian  clergyman 
named  Loye,  and  a  layman  named  Gibbonsi  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  for 
their  share  in  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of  royalty 
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their  efforts  were  successful,  but  they  were  finally  driven 
back  by  Cromwell's  veteran  reserve  and  forced  into  the 
city,  Cromwell  stormed  the  fort  named  Fort  Royal^  put 
its  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men  to  the  sword^  and 
turned  its  guns  on  the  town^  which  the  royalists  speedily 
abandoned*  The  battle  had  lasted  five  hours;  the  Scots 
had  fought  nobly.  ^^  This  has  been/'  said  Cromwell  in  his 
despatch^  ^^  a  very  glorious  mercy^  and  as  stiff  a  contest  for 
four  or  five  hours  as  ever  I  have  seen.''  Of  the  vanquished 
three  thousand  men  were  slain,  of  the  victors  only  two 
hundred ;  but  as  the  whole  country  rose  against  the  Scots, 
whose  speech  betrayed  them,  the  number  of  the  prisoners 
amounted  to  ten  thousand.  Among  these  were  the  earls 
of  Derby,  Cleveland,  and  Shrewsbury  of  the  English  no- 
bility, and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  (who  was  mortally 
wounded),  the  earls  of  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  and  Kelly,  and 
the  lords  Sinclair,  Kenmuir,  and  Spynie  of  the  Scottish ; 
also  the  generals  Lesley,  Middleton^  and  Massey.  The 
earl  of  Derby  and  two  others  were  tried  by  a  court-martial 
at  Chester  and  put  to  death ;  the  others  were  kept  in  pri- 
son, firom  which  Massey  and  Middleton  escaped.  ^'  It  is 
certain,"  says  Godwin,  '^  there  was  on  the  whole  a  great 
spirit  of  clemency  displayed  in  the  limits  the  government 
thought  proper  to  prescribe  to  itself  on  this  occasion.  Of 
the  common  soldiers  taken  prisoners,  the  greater  part  were 
sent  to  the  plantations  [as  slaves],  and  fifteen  hundred 
were  granted  to  the  Guinea  merchants,  and  employed  to 
work  in  the  mines  of  Afiica*."  Not  one  word  of  reprehen- 
sion has  the  prejudiced  historian  to  bestow  on  this  barbarous 
treatment  of  the  fi^ebom  soldiers  of  an  independent  na- 
tion !  The  republicans  seemed  resolved,  we  may  see,  to 
tread  faithfully  in  the  foot-prints  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  parliament  voted  Cromwell  an  estate  of  4000/.  a 
year,  in  addition  to  that  of  2500/.  a  year  already  given 
him :  it  was  likewise  voted  that  Hampton-court  should  be 

*  The  lame  was  probably  the  £ite  of  the  6000  priionen  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  and  "  driven  like  turkies"  into  England. 
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fitted  up  for  his  residence.      Lambert,  Whalley,  Monk, 
and  others  had  also  estates  granted  to  them. 

The  dangers  and  escapes  of  Charles  after  the  defeat  of 
Worcester  are  so  interesting  in  themselves  and  serve  so 
much  to  display  the  nobler  and  more  generous  feelings  of 
our  nature,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  plating  them 
somewhat  in  detail. 

Charles,  who  had  shown  no  want  of  courage  during  the 
battle,  left  the  town  with  the  Scottish  horse ;  but  he  parted 
from  them  during  the  night  with  about  sixty  foUowers, 
and  directed  his  course  for  Boscobel-house  in  StaflTordshire, 
the  seat  of  Mrs.  Cotton,  a  catholic  lady,  where  lord  Derby 
had  found  shelter  some  days  before.  He  was,  however, 
conducted  instead  to  Whiteladies,  another  of  Mrs.  Cotton's 
houses,  and  here  his  companions  took  leave  of  him.  He 
cut  off  his  hair,  stained  his  face  and  hands,  and  putting  on 
the  coarse  threadbare  clothes  of  a  rustic,  went  forth  in  the 
morning  with  a  bill  in  his  hand,  as  a  wood-cutter,  in  the 
company  of  four  brothers,  labouring  men,  named  Penderel, 
and  Yates  their  brother-in-law,  all  catholics.  One  of  them 
accompanied  him  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  while 
the  rest  kept  watch.  As  the  day  was  wet  and  stormy  and 
Charles  was  weary  with  his  previous  exertions,  his  com- 
panion spread  a  blanket  for  him  under  a  tree,  whither 
Yates's  wife  brought  him  some  food.  He  was  startled  at 
the  sight  of  her,  but  she  assured  him  that  she  would  die 
sooner  than  betray  him ;  and  the  aged  mother  of  the  Pen- 
derels,  when  she  came  to  see  him,  fell  on  her  knees  and 
blessed  God  for  having  chosen  her  sons  to  save  the  life  of 
their  king. 

About  nine  in  the  evening  the  king  and  Richard  Pen- 
derel left  the  wood  and  proceeded  to  Madeley,  the  house  of 
a  catholic  gentleman  named  Wolf,  which  was  near  the 
Severn,  it  being  his  intention  to  pass  over  into  Wales. 
They  did  not  reach  it  till  midnight ;  all  the  next  day  (5th) 
they  remained  concealed  behind  the  hay  in  a  bam,  while 
Wolf  sent  to  examine  the  river.    But  all  the  bridges  were 
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guarded  and  all  the  boats  secured,  and  they  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  abandon  their  design  and  when  night  set  in  to 
direct  their  steps  to  BoscobeL  Here  the  king  met  colonel 
Careless^  a  catholic  royalist,  and  as  the  soldiers  were  very 
numerous  about  there  they  both  concealed  themselves  all 
the  next  day  (6th)  in  the  dense  foliage  of  an  oak-tree  which 
grew  close  to  the  foot-path  in  a  meadow  in  the  centre  of 
the  wood ;  whence  they  could  frequently  discern  the  red 
coats  of  the  soldiers  as  they  passed  through  the  trees.  In 
the  night  they  returned  to  the  house,  where  Charles  re- 
mained quietly  all  the  next^ay,  which  was  Sunday.  On 
Monday  (8th)  he  received  a  message  from  lord  Wihnot,  to 
meet  hun  at  Moseley,  the  house  of  Mr.  Whitegrave,  also  a 
recusant.  As  his  feet  had  been  cut  and  blistered  by  the 
walk  to  and  from  Madeley,  he  rode  a  horse  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Penderels,  the  six  brothers  attending  him  armed. 
Her€  a  new  phm  of  escape  was  devised  for  him :  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Lane  of  Bentley,  a  protestant  gentleman, 
in  that  neighbourhood,  had  obtained  a  pass  to  go  visit  Mrs. 
Norton,  her  relation,  near  Bristol,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
the  king  should  ride  before  her  as  her  servant.  To  this  he 
readily  consented,  and  in  the  night  Wilmot  went  to  Bent- 
ley  to  make  the  arrangements.  Next  day  (9th)  a  party  of 
troopers  came ;  the  king  was  shut  up  in  the  Priesf  s  Hole, 
but  they  departed  without  searching  the  house.  In  the 
night  he  went  to  Bentley,  and  on  the  second  day  (1 1th) 
equipped  in  a  suit  of  gray  he  mounted  before  Miss  Lane : 
her  cousin,  Mr.  Lassells,  rode  beside  them,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  (14th)  they  reached  Mr.  Norton's  in  safety. 
Wilmot,  who  had  boldly  ridden  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist 
and  dogs  at  his  heels,  also  eluded  discovery,  and  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  sir  John  Winter's  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Miss  Lane,  pretending  that  her  servant  was  imwell,  oG^ 
tained  a  separate  apartment  for  him ;  but  the  butler,  who 
had  been  a  servant  in  the  palace  at  Richmond,  recognised 
him  as  soon  as  he  saw  him.  He  told  his  suspicions  to  Las- 
sells,  and  the  king  then  deemed  it  his  wisest  course  to  con- 
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fide  in  him.  His  confidence  was  not  decdived ;  the  man 
was  fidthfiil  and  zealous.  By  his  means  Wihnot  had  a 
private  meeting  with  the  king  (I7th) ;  and  as  the  butler 
had  inquired  without  success  for  a  ship  to  take  them  to 
France  or  Spain,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  go  to 
colonel  Windham's  at  Trent,  near  Bherbum  in  Dorset, 
and  that  a  letter,  as  if  her  fitther  was  dangerously  iU,  should 
be  ^ven  to  Miss  Lane  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  her  8ud«> 
den  departure.  They  therefore  lefi;  Mr.  Norton's  the  next 
morning  (18th),  and  reached  Trent  the  following  day.  Miss 
Lane  and  Lassells  then  returned  home. 

A  ship  was  soon  hired  at  Lyme  to  convey  a  gentleman 
and  his  servant  (Wilmot  and  the  king)  to  France.  They 
went  down  in  the  evening  (SSrd),  Charles  riding  before  a 
young  lady,  to  a  little  inn  at  Charmouth  whei^  they  were 
to  be  taken  on  board  $  but  no  bark  came,  for  when  the 
master  was  leaving  his  house  for  the  purpose  his  wife  had 
stopped  him  and  would  not  sufier  him  to  stir.  At  dawn 
(24th)  Wilmot  went  to  Lyme  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
appointment :  the  others  meantime  rode  to  Bridport,  which 
was  full  of  soldiers ;  Charles  led  the  horses  through  them 
into  the  inn-yard,  rudely  pushing  them  out  of  the  way. 
But  the  hostler  here  claimed  acquaintance  with  him,  saying 
that  he  had  known  him  in  the  service  of  a  Mr.  P6tter  at 
Exeter  (m  whose  house  Charles  really  had  lodged). 
Taking  advantage  of  the  confiision  of  the  hostler's  me- 
mory, the  king  replied,  '^  True,  I  did  live  with  him,  but  I 
have  no  time  now ;  we  will  renew  our  acquaintance  over  a 
pot  of  beer  on  my  return  to  London.'' 

When  Wilmot  came  to  say  that  the  master  would  not 
put  to  sea,  they  rode  back  to  Trent,  where  the  king  stayed 
till  the  8th  of  October,  when  he  removed  to  Heale  near 
Salisbury,  the  residence  of  a  widow-lady  named  Hyde, 
where  he  remained  concealed  for  five  days,  during  which 
colonel  Gunter,  through  one  Mansell  a  merchant,  engagjed 
the  master  of  a  collier  which  was  lying  at  Shoreham  in 
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Sussex.  Charles  rode  to  the  luyoining  fishing-village  of 
Brighthelmstone  (15th),  where  he  sat  down  to  supper  with 
the  colonels  Philips  and  Gunter,  and  Mansell,  and  Tatter- 
shall  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  This  last  recognised  the 
king/  having  been  detained  in  the  river  by  him  in  1648* 
He  called  Mansell  aside  and  complained  of  fraud;  the 
king  when  informed  took  no  notice,  but  kept  them  all 
drinking  and  smoking  till  four  in  the  morning,  when  they 
set  out  for  Shoreham.  Ere  he  departed,  as  he  was  alone, 
the  landlord  came  behind  him  and  kissed  his  hand,  which 
was  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  saying,  ^'  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  I  live  I  shall  be  a  lord  and  my  wife  a  lady/'  The  king 
laughed. 

When  they  were  aboard,  Tattershall  assured  the  king  of 
his  fidelity.  The  ship  when  under  weigh  stood  along  the 
coast  as  if  for  Deal,  whither  she  was  bound.  At  five^ 
Charies,  as  had  been  arranged,  addressed  the  crew,  saying 
that  he  and  his  companion  were  flying  firom  their  creditors, 
and  begged  them  to  join  him  in  prevailing  on  the  captain 
to  land  them  in  France ;  at  the  same  time  he  gave  them 
twenty  shillings  to  drink.  The  sailors  became  zealous  ad- 
vocates ;  Tattershall  made  many  objections ;  at  length  he 
affiected  to  yield,  and  next  morning  (17th)  the  two  adven- 
turers were  put  ashore  at  Fechamp  in  Normandy*. 

Upwards  of  forty  persons,  it  appears,  were  privy  to  the 
escape  of  Charles ;  a  reward  of  1000/.  had  been  ofiered 
(Sep.  9)  for  his  apprehension ;  yet  no  one,  not  even  a  ser- 
vant, was  base  enough  to  betray  him.  This  surely  is  cre- 
ditable to  human  nature.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  object  of  such  devotion  should  have  afterwards  proved 
so  worthlessf. 

The  Channel-Isles,  Scilly,  Man,  and  the  colonies  of  Bar- 

*  Cardinal  de  Retz  tells  us,  that  Charles  had  not  a  second  shirt  when  he 
reached  Paris,  nor  his  mother  money  enough  to  buy  him  one. 

t  After  the  Restoration^  Careless  and  the  Penderels  were  rewarded  by  the 
king ;  Miaa  Lane  and  colonel  Windham  by  the  pailiament. 
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badoes  and  Virginia  were  reduced  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
SooUand  and  Ireland  only  remained  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  council  of  state. 

Tn  the  former  country^  after  the  loss  of  the  army  in 
England,  there  remained  no  force  to  oppose  to  Monk. 
Stirling  had  already  capitulated  (Aug.  14),  and  Dundee 
had  been  taken  by  storm  and  alT  within  it  ruthlessly  mas* 
sacred  (Sep.  1).  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews 
opened  their  gates,  and  English  detachments  even  visited 
the  Orkney  and  Zetland  isles.  The  earls  of  Huntley  and 
Balcarras  retired  to  the  Highlands,  where  Argyle  was  en- 
deavouring to  organise  a  system  of  resistance ;  but  they 
preferred  submission  to  the  English  to  a  union  with  him, 
and  he  only  had  the  honour  of  being  the  last  to  yield.  A 
commission  of  eight  persons  (among  whom  were  Vane  and 
St.  John)  for  the  afiiadrs  of  Scotland  was  appointed  by  the 
English  parliament.  The  object  in  view  was  to  form  an 
incorporating  union  of  the  two  countries,  for  which  pur- 
pose delegates  were  summoned  to  meet  the  commissioners 
at  Dalkeith.  To  this  project  both  the  national  and  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  Scottish  people  were  adverse ;  but 
they  were  of  little  avail  against  superior  power.  Ere,  how- 
ever, the  terms  of  union  could  be  adjusted,  the  parliament 
of  England  had  ceased  to  exist  and  Scotland  remained  a 
conquered  country  5  a  chain  of  new  forts  which  extended 
to  its  remotest  parts  securing  its  tranquillity  and  reminding 
the  people  of  their  subjection. 

The  total  conquest  of  Ireland  also  was  achieved  at  this 
time.  After  the  departure  of  Cromwell,  Ireton  had  re- 
duced Waterford  and  Carlow,  while  sir  Charles  Coote  was 
equally  successftil  in  Ulster,  and  lord  Broghil  in  Munster. 
Connaught  and  the  city  of  Limerick  only  remained  to  the 
Irish.  Ormond,  thwarted  and  impeded  in  every  possible 
manner  by  the  priesthood,  quitted  the  kingdom  (Dec.  7)> 
leaving  his  uneasy  seat  to  be  filled  by  the  marquess  of 
Clanricarde,  a  catholic  nobleman  of  high  honour  and  un« 
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sullied  lojalty'i'.  A  negotiation  was  meantime  going  on 
with  that  princely  condottiere  the  duke  of  Lorraine  for  the 
service  of  himself  and  his  army;  but  he  required  for  him- 
self,  his  heirs,  and  successors  the  title  of  Protector<-royal, 
with  the  chief  civil  and  military  authority,  to  be  retained 
until  Charles  Stuart  should  repay  him  his  expenses.  To 
these  extravagant  demands  the  agents  sent  to  Brussels 
subscribed  (July  27^  1651);  but  Clanricarde  rejected  them 
with  indignation,  and  the  arrest  of  the  duke  by  the  Spanish 
government  soon  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  from  that 
quarter. 

Ireton  opened  the  campaign  of  1651  with  the  siege  of 
Limerick  (June  11).  It  had  a  garrison  of  three  thousand 
men  under  Hugh  O'Neal,  the  gallant  defender  of  Clonmel, 
but  the  keys  of  the  gates  and  the  government  of  the  city 
remained  with  the  mayor.  Coote  advanced  from  the 
north,  and  in  spite  of  Clanricarde  pushed  on  to  Portumna 
and  Athunree ;  Broghil  defeated  lord  Muskerry,  the  catholic 
commander  in  Munster;  Ireton  himself  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Shannon  at  Killaloe,  and  transported  a  part  of  his 
army  to  the  Clare  side  of  that  river;  and  Limerick  was 
thus  shut  in  on  all  sides.  The  defence  was  gallant,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  siege  of  four  months  and  a  wide  breach 
having  been  effected  in  the  walls,  that  the  people  and  the 
garrison  consented  to  treat  (Oct.  27).  Twenty-two  per- 
sons were  excepted  from  mercy,  of  whom  five,  namely,  the 
bishop  of  Emly,  Wolf  a  turbulent  friar.  Stretch  the  mayor, 
Barrow  one  of  the  town-co\mcil,  and  general  Purcel,  were 
executed.  The  intercession  of  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial  which  tried  him  saved  the  life  of  the  brave  O'Neal. 
Ireton  did  not  long  outlive  his  conquest ;  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  plague,  which  was  then  raging  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  (Nov.  25).  His  remains  were  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land and  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  in  West-' 

*  Clanricarde  was  half-brother  to  the  late  earl  of  Essex.   Their  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  itr  Francis  Waldngham  and  widow  of  itr  Philip  Sidney. 
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minatei^-abbey^  and  an  estate  of  20002.  a  year  was  settled 
on  his  fiunily.  Lieutenant-general  Ludlow,  who  succeeded 
to  the  conunand,  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  country 
in  the  following  year. 

The  parliament  appointed  Lambert  to  the  office  of  lord- 
deputy  in  Ireland  (Jan.  SO,  1652).  Lambert,  who  was  a 
vain  ostentatious  man,  went  immediately  to  great  expense, 
laying  out  not  less  than  5000/.  on  his  coach  and  equipage; 
but  a  simple  accident  came  to  terminate  his  visions  of 
gloiy.  His  wife  and  Ireton^s  widow  happened  to  meet  in 
the  park;  the  former,  as  the  lady  of  the  actual  deputy, 
claimed  precedence.  The  mortified  relict  complained  to 
her  father;  about  the  same  time  she  gave  her  hand  to 
lieutenant-general  Fleetwood,  who  was  now  a  widower; 
and  to  complete  her  triumph  over  her  rival,  it  only  re- 
mained that  her  husband  and  not  Lambert  should  be  the 
deputy,  and  this  was  easily  effected.  Cromwell's  commis- 
sion of  lord-lieutenant  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  a 
deputy  without  a  lord-lieutenant  was  a  solecism.  Some, 
indeed,  objected  to  these  titles  altogether  as  savouring  too 
much  of  monarchy;  but  it  was  proposed  to  renew  Crom- 
well's commission.  This  however  he  declined.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  limit  Lambert's  commission  to  six  months, 
but  he  took  huff  and  sent  in  his  resignation.  Cromwell 
was  then  empowered  to  appoint  the  commander  of  the 
forces  for  Ireland,  and  he  nominated  Fleetwood  (July  9) ; 
he,  however,  reimbursed  Lambert  the  expenses  he  had 
been  at. 

Commissioners,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  were  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  the  affidrs  of  Ireland.  The  people  of 
that  most  unhappy  country  were  treated  as  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  relate. 

Each  chief,  as  he  submitted,  was  allowed  to  levy  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  for  the  service  of  the  catholic  princes 
of  the  continent,  and  take  them  out  of  the  country.  A 
great  number  of  young  women  and  boys  were  at  various 
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times  carried  away  to  America  and  the  West  Indies 'i'.  By 
the  ^Act  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland'  (Aug.  12^  1652),  a 
general  pardon  was  extended  to  aU  the  inferior  people.  Of 
the  persons  of  property  the  following  classes  were  ^^  ex- 
cepted from  pardon  of  Ufe  and  estate.'^  1.  All  those  who 
before  the  10th  of  November,  1642,  had  had  any  share  in 
the  rebellion,  massacres,  etc.  2.  All  who  sat  or  voted  in 
the  general  assembly  at  Kilkenny  before  the  1st  of  May, 
1643.  3.  All  Jesuits  and  other  popish  priests  who  had  in 
any  manner  aided  or  abetted  the  aforesaid  rebellion,  mas- 
sacres, etc.  4.  The  earls  of  Ormond,  Castlehaven,  Ckn- 
ricarde,  and  nineteen  other  noblemen,  with  Bramhall  the 
protestant  bishop  of  Deny,  and  eighty-one  baronets, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  all  mentioned  by  name.  5.  All 
who  since  the  Ist  of  October,  1641,  had  slain  any  persons 
in  the  English  interest,  soldiers  or  others,  except  in  war. 
6.  All  who  did  not  lay  down  their  aims  within  twenty- 
eight  days.  All  other  persons  not  included  in  those  ex- 
ceptions, who  had  borne  command,  or  exercised  office  in 
the  war  against  the  parliament,  were  to  forfeit  two-thirds 
of  their  estates,  and  to  retain  the  remaining  third,  or  to  re«- 
ceive  lands  to  the  same  value  in  another  part  of  the  king- 
dom* All  persons  who  had  resided  in  Ireland  from  Octo- 
ber 1641  to  March  1650,  and  had  not  been  in  the  service 
of  the  parliament  from  August  1649  to  March  1650,  or 
otherwise  manifested  their  good  afiection  to  the  common- 
wealth, were  to  forfeit  one-third  of  their  estates. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  parliament  to  transport  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  original  Irish  beyond  the  Shannon, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  effected  in  a  great  part  of 
Leinster  and  of  Munster,  in  which  at  the  present  day  few 
of  the  original  Irish  have  any  landed  property  but  what  is 
of  late  acquisition.    The  land  assigned  in  Connaught  in 

*  Sir  William  Petty  says,  that  6000  boya  and  women  were  sent  away  (in  all 
of  course) ;  one  catholic  writer  said  60,000,  and  another  numbered  the  whole 
of  the  exiles  at  100,00011    See  Lingard,  x.  366« 
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li«u  of  their  thirds  exceeded  eight  hundred  thousand  acresj 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  good  number  had  mi- 
grated>  while  the  paucity  of  names  belonging  to  the  septs 
of  Leinster  and  Munster  in  that  province  would  appear  to 
give  a  different  result.  At  all  events^  the  great  prevalence 
of  Irish  names  among  the  peasantry  of  Leinster  and  Mun- 
8ter>  and  their  retention  of  the  Irish  language^  prove  that 
they  at  least  were  undisturbed.  The  forfeited  lands  were 
divided  among  the  adventurers  who  had  advanced  money 
on  the  fiuth  of  parliament  in  the  b^;inning  of  the  war,  and 
the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  Ireland  from  the  time  that 
CromweU  took  the  command.  Europe  had  not  viitnessed 
such  a  transfer  of  landed  property  by  conquest  since  the 
subjugation  of  the  Qreek  empire  by  the  Turks,  and  that 
of  Granada  by  the  Spaniards.  Catholic  writers  natundly 
o-rnlaim  agaiust  the  treatment  experienced  by  the  native 
Irish  on  this  occasion,  and  we  are  fiur  from  giving  it  un- 
qualified approbation;  we  would,  however,  remind  them 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  McHiscoes,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  by  the  catholic  sovereigns  of  Spain 
and  France*. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  aforesaid  act  was  rigor- 
ously carried  into  effect.  It  was  not  so  by  any  means. 
Many  even  of  those  who  were  excepted  by  name  retained 
or  afterwards  recovered  their  estates.  In  like  manner, 
though  a  court  was  established  for  the  trial  of  those  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  murders  and  massacres  of  the 
protestants,  but  few  were  executed,  and  those  only  per- 
sons of  some  rank,  such  as  lord  Mayo  in  Connaught,  sir 
Phelim  O'Neal  in  Ulster,  and  in  Leinster  Luke  Toole,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  septs  of  Wicklow,  colonel  Lewis  Moore, 
Lewis  Demley,  and  some  others.  The  mother  of  colonel 
Fitzgerald  was  burnt  for  the  murders  she  had  committed, 

*  Even  while  we  write  (1838),  acoounta  reach  us  of  the  expoliion  of  the 
pnitcitaiit  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol  by  the  Austrian  go* 
Yemment— the  most  tolerant  of  catholic  powers.  Well  did  Pym  describe  the 
spirit  of  popery  I 
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^^  with  this  aggravation/^  says  Ludlow,  ^^  that  she  said  she 
would  make  candles  of  their  fat.''  The  whole  number  exe- 
cuted is  said  to  have  been  about  two  hundred^  which  makes 
it  probable  that  the  inferior  agents  were  not  rigorously 
sought  after«  Indeed,  as  they  massacred  their  victims  by 
wholesale,  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  di£Sculty  to  pro- 
cure evidence*. 

This  conquest  strongly  resembles  that  of  England  by 
the  Normans,  and  as  this  last  gave  origin  to  the  bands  of 
outlaws,  so  that  of  Ireland  produced  the  Rapparees  or 
Tories,  who  harboured  in  the  woods  and  bogs,  whence 
they  issued  to  commit  their  ravages  in  the  open  country. 
They  proved  so  formidable,  that  rewards  were  set  on  their 
heads,  100/.  for  that  of  the  captain,  40/.  for  that  of  a  com- 
mon Tory  t. 

We  are  now  to  view  the  foreign  relations  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Amity  prevailed  between  it  and  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  with  the  eccentric  Christina  of 
Sweden.  The  first  dispute  was  with  the  king  of  Portugal, 
on  the  following  account. 

We  have  seen  that  a  part  of  the  English  fleet  went  over 
to  the  prince  of  Wales.   This  was  put  under  the  command 

*  **  It  was  remarkable,"  says  Lingard,  **  that  the  greatest  deficiency  of  proof 
oceonned  in  the  province  where  the  prindpal  massacres  were  $aid  to  hare  been 
committed."  He  of  course  means  to  insinuate  that  the  maaiaanes  were  mere 
fictions.  Perhaps  what  is  said  in  the  text  sufficiently  explains  this  phe« 
nomenon. 

t  R^>paree  is  apparently  a  corraption  of  rohber,  Tory  comes  from  the  Irish 
yerb  **  tomighim/'  to  rob.  The  barbarism  of  the  Irish  at  this  time  is  ahnostt 
incredible.  "  Near  this  place,"  says  Ludlow,  (L  365.)  "  lay  the  ereaght  of 
Lt.-gen.  O'Neal,  son  to  that  0*Neal  who  after  several  years  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  of  London  died  there.  He  came  over  from  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Spain  to  be  ]iettt.»general  to  the  annyof  Owen  Roe  O'Neal;  but  upon  some 
jealousy  or  particular  discontent  was  laid  aside.  Thia  man,  with  his  wife  (who 
he  said  was  niece  to  the  duchess  of  Artois)  and  some  children,  removed,  as  the 
Irish  do  generally  in  those  parts,  with  their  tenants  and  cattle,  from  one  place 
to  another  where  there  is  conveniency  of  grass,  water,  and  wood ;  and  there 
having  built  a  house,  which  they  do  commonly  in  an  hour  or  two,  they  stay  till 
they  want  grass  and  then  dislodge  to  another  station."  One  might  think  he 
was  describing  an  ortho  of  Tuikmins.  The  Gypaiea  are  the  only  panllel  Bu« 
rope  affords. 
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of  prince  Rupert,  to  co-operate  with  Ormond  in  Ireland* 
The  parliament  on  the  other  hand^  on  the  formation  of  the 
conmionwealthy  turned  their  attention  to  the  navy;  the  earl 
of  Warwick^  aa  a  presbyterian,  was  deprived  of  his  office 
of  lord-admiral,  and  (as  the  naval  did  not  as  yet  form  a 
distinct  profession)  the  colonels  Blake,  Dean,  and  Popham, 
were  appointed  to  command  at  sea,  and  a  board  of  three, 
with  sir  Henry  Vane  at  its  head,  was  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  admiralty.  Chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Vane, 
a  formidable  fleet  was  got  to  sea,  and  Rupert  was  blockaded 
in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale*  After  some  months  he  broke 
through  the  blockading  squadron  with  the  loss  of  three 
ships,  and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  he  wintered 
intheTagus*  In  the  spring  (1650),  Blake  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  required  to  be  allowed  to  enter  it 
and  attack  the  pirate,  as  he  styled  the  prince.  This  was 
refused,  and  as  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  he  was  fired 
on  by  the  guns  of  the  castle  of  Belem.  He  then  stationed 
himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  captured  the  Portu- 
guese merchantmen ;  the  king  in  return  threw  the  English 
merchants  at  Lisbon  into  prison  and  seised  their  goods. 
Fearfiil,  however,  of  the  effects  of  a  war  with  the  new  re-* 
pubUc,  he  forced  Rupert  to  quit  the  Tagus,  and  he  sent  an 
envoy  to  London  to  explain  his  conduct  It  was  long  be- 
fore matters  could  be  accommodated,  but  the  afiair  termi- 
nated at  last  (Jan.  1653)  in  very  valuable  privileges  being 
conceded  to  the  English  traders.  Rupert  when  driven  from 
the  Tagus  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  piracy,  capturing  English,  Spanish,  and  Genoese 
vessels ;  he  thence  went  to  the  West  Indies  and  pursued  a 
similar  course,  till  having  lost  one  of  his  ships  with  his 
brother  prince  Maurice  in  a  hurricane,  he  sailed  to  the  port 
of  Nantes  in  France,  where  he  sold  his  two  remaining  ves* 
sels  to  the  French  government  (Mar.  1652). 

The  war  with  the  United  Provinces  which  succeeded 
was  of  much  more  importance.  During  the  lives  of  the 
princes  of  Orange,  who  were  connected  with  the  royal  &* 
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mily  of  England,  the  States  were  favourable  to  their  cause; 
but  on  the  death  of  William  of  Orange  (Nov.  6, 1650),  the 
republican  party*  got  the  ascendency.  The  English  par- 
liament forthwith  joined  St.  John  with  Strickland  their  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague  in  an  embassy,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  propose  a  strict  alliance  and  union  between  the  two 
countries ;  but  owing  to  various  causes  (one  of  which  was 
said  to  be  St.  John's  haughtiness)  the  envoys  returned 
without  having  effected  their  purpose.  The  States  are  also 
said  to  have  delayed  till  they  should  have  seen  the  result  of 
the  contest  between  the  parliament  and  the  king  of  Scots. 
After  the  battle  of  Worcester  they  sent  envoys  to  London, 
but  the  parliament  was  now  elate  with  triumph,  and  St. 
John  had  already  commenced  his  plan  of  vengeance.  At 
his  instigation  Whitelock  had  introduced  (Aug.  5)  the  cele<- 
brated  Navigation  Act,  which  was  calculated  to  give  such 
a  blow  to  the  Dutch  commercial  prosperity:  letters  of 
marque  had  also  been  issued  to  sundry  merchants,  and 
many  prizes  had  been  made. 

The  Dutch  early  in  the  following  year  (1651)  equipped 
a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  in  order,  as  they  as- 
serted, to  protect  their  commerce.  Their  admiral.  Van 
Tromp,  came  (May  19)  with  forty  ships  into  the  Downs 
where  Blake  was  lying  with  twenty  sail,  and  on  being  re- 
quired to  strike  his  flag,  his  reply,  it  is  said,  was  a  broad- 
side. An  action  ensued,  and  the  Dutch  admiral  retired 
with  the  loss  of  two  ships.  Who  was  the  aggressor  is  un- 
certain :  the  English  said  Tromp  had  no  right  to  come  off 
their  coast  and  to  fire  without  provocation;  Tromp  as- 
serted that  he  had  been  driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  that  he  was  preparing  to  salute  the  English  admiral 
when  the  latter  fired  on  him.  The  States  sent  over  Pauw 
the  grand-pensionary  of  Holland  to  explain  and  apologise, 
but  the  parliament  would  not  abate  of  their  haughtiness. 
They  insisted  on  a  large  sum  of  money  as  compensation 

*  That  is  the  Louvettein  or  aristocratic  party.    This  serves  to  explain  the 
anxiety  of  the  Sngtiah  oligarchy  for  a  union. 
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ibr  their  losses  and  the  charges  they  had  been  at,  and 
finally  (July  9)  issued  a  declaration  of  war. 

While  sir  George  Ayscue,  who  was  just  returned  from 
the  West  Indies,  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  channel  ^ 
Blake  sailed  to  the  north,  where  the  Dutch  were  engaged 
in  the  herring-fisheiy.  He  captured  the  ships  which 
guarded  the  fishing-busses,  made  these  last  pay  the  duty 
of  every  tenth  herring,  and  sent  them  home  with  orders 
not  to  fish  again  without  licence.  Van  Tromp  had  put  to 
sea  with  seventy  sa3,  but  as  he  was  preparing  to  engage 
Ayscue  a  calm  came  on,  and  when  he  went  in  search  of 
Blake  a  storm  scattered  his  fleet,  and  five  of  his  ships  werq 
captured.  On  his  return  home  he  was  received  with  mur- 
murs and  reproaches,  and  he  laid  down  his  commission  in 
disgust. 

De  Ruyter  succeeded  Tromp  in  the  command.  As  he 
was  convoying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  he  was  attacked  by 
Ayscue  ofi*  Plymouth  (Aug.  16).  The  forces  were  about 
equal,  but  the  advantage  was  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  Ayscue,  who  was  suspected  of  royalism,  was 
removed  fix>m  his  command,  with,  however,  a  grant  of  land 
in  Ireland  to  console  him.  The  pensionary  De  Witt  ha- 
ving joined  De  Ruyter,  and  taken  the  chief  command,  an 
indecisive  action  was  fought  with  Blake  off  the  coast  of 
Kent  (Sept.  28) ;  night  separated  the  combatants,  but  in 
the  morning  the  Dutch  retired  to  their  own  coast.  Van 
Tromp  was  then  restored  to  the  command,  and  with  a  fleet 
of  upwards  of  seventy  ships  he  sailed  over  to  the  Downs, 
where  Blake  was  lying  with  about  half  the  number.  The 
English  admiral  accepted  his  challenge  (Nov.  30) ;  the 
combat  lasted  all  through  the  day.  In  the  night,  Blake^ 
who  had  lost  five  ships,  ran  up  the  river  as  far  as  Leigh. 
Tromp  sought  him  at  Harwich  and  Yarmouth,  and  then 
kept  cruising  along  the  coast  firom  the  North  Foreland  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  to  indi- 
cate that  he  could  sweep  the  English  off  the  sea. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  wipe  away  this  disgrace.  The 

VOL.  III.  D 
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ships  were  refitted^  two  rq;i]iient8  of  foot  were  embarked 
as  marines,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  were  raised.  Dean 
and  Monk  were  joined  in  command  with  Blake,  and  with 
seventy  sail  they  stationed  themselves  across  the  channel 
fh)m  the  Isle  of  Portland  to  interrupt  Tromp,  who  was 
convoying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen.  Blake  met  him  (Feb. 
18,  1653)  off  Cape  La  Hogue;  the  action  which  ensued 
was  obstinate ;  the  Dutch  lost  five,  the  English  one  ship, 
and  Blake  himself  was  severely  wounded.  The  engage- 
ment was  continued  through  the  two  following  days,  and 
the  Dutch  owned  to  the  loss  of  nine  ships  of  war  and 
twenty-four  of  the  merchantmen. 

This  was  the  last  triumph  of  the  remnant  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  Their  reign,  which  had  lasted  for  twelve 
years,  had  now  reached  its  close ;  they  were  doomed  to 
fall  by  the  hands  of  their  own  servants. 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  idea  of  sole  dominion  first  en- 
tered the  mind  of  Cromwell.  In  his  despal^ch  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  he  called  it  a  ^  crmwning  victory ^^  a 
very  simple  and  natural  expression  as  appears  to  us,  but 
one  to  which  his  enemies  gave  an  invidious  sense.  After 
that  victory,  he  became  so  elevated,  that  Hugh  Peters,  as 
they  were  on  their  return  to  London,  remarked  to  a  firiend, 
^  that  Cromwell  would  make  himself  a  king'*'.''  In  the 
parliament  Cromwell  was  very  urgent  to  have  the  Act  of 
Oblivion  passed,  which  his  enemies  ascribed  to  his  desire 
to  conciliate  the  royalists.  On  the  10th  of  the  fi>Uowing 
December,  he* invited  some  of  the  principal  lawyers  and 
officers  of  the  army  to  meet  him  at  the  speaker's  house,  to 
deliberate  on  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  At  this  con- 
ference the  military  men  were  for  a  republic,  the  lawyers 
for  a  limited  monarchy.  With  these  last  Cromwell  agreed  { 
but  on  their  recommending  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late 
king  as  the  person  to  be  chosen,  he  said  it  woidd  be  a  bu- 
siness of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  but  gave  it  as  his 

•  Ludlow,  11. 12. 
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opinion  that  ^^  a  settlement  with  somewhat  of  monarchical 
power  in  it  would  be  very  effectuaL''  They  came  to  no 
result,  but  Cromwell  had  gained  all  that  perhaps  he  wanted, 
a  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  all  these  different  per- 
sons. 

Beside  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  Cromwell  had  forced  (Nov, 
17)  on  the  parliament  another  measure  which  had  long 
slumbered  in  committee,  namely,  the  setting  a  term  to  their 
own  duration.  They  fixed  on  Nov.  4,  1654,  thus  giving 
themselves  three  years  longer  of  power  certain,  and  the 
chapter  of  acddents  for  the  time  to  come*.  In  return  they 
proposed  to  reduce  the  army.  They  first  (Dec,  19)  dis* 
banded  a  fourth  of  the  forces.  They  were  proceeding  to 
foUow  up  the  blow,  when  (Aug.  13,  1652)  a  petition  was 
presented  firom  the  army,  calling  for  reform  in  the  law,  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  religion,  etc,  tacitly  charging 
them  with  neglect  of  their  duty  in  various  ways ;  they 
took  the  hinl^  and  desisted. 

In  the  following  November  Cromwell  held  a  long  and 
confidential  discoiurse  with  Whitelock,  in  which  he  as* 
serted  that  without  ^^  some  authority  so  full  and  high,'^  as 
to  be  able  to  restrain  them  both,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  the  good  cause  by  the  collision  be- 
tween the  parliament  and  the  army,  Whitelock  told  him 
that  he  could  restrain  the  army,  but  that  the  parliament 
being  the  supreme  authority  could  only  be  controlled  by 
its  own  good  sense  and  virtue.  ^^  What  if  a  man  should 
take  upon  him  to  be  king  V^  cried  Cromw^  Whitelock 
replied,  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease;  that 
Cromwell  had  already  the  power  of  a  king  without  the 
odium;  that  he  would  lose  many  of  his  fiiends,  and  con* 

*  «<  Their  project/'  stys  Godwin,  (iil.  470.)  ''bid  been  slowly  and  graduall/ 
to  conTfnoe  the  nstion  of  their  worth  {  to  ihow  that  they  were  qualified  to 
govern  and  to  render  a  people  prosperous  and  happy,  to  acquire  by  solid  ser- 
vices their  good  will  and  approbation,  and  then  to  throw  themselTes  on  their 
sui&agei."  How  much  in  the  characters  of  sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Harry  Mar- 
ten, and  others  of  the  parliament  tUi  is  1  Romaaoe-wziters  by  the  way  make 
Md  worii  of  hinoffy. 

d2 
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yert  the  national  quarrel  into  a  contest  between  the  houaes 
of  Cromwell  and  Stuart.  His  final  advice  was^  that  Crom- 
well should  make  a  private  treaty  with  the  king  of  Scots^ 
and  place  him  on  the  throne  with  such  conditions  as  should 
secure  the  liberties  of  the  nation^  and  have  the  command 
of  the  army  assured  to  himself.  Cromwell  said  they  would 
discourse  of  it  another  time^  and  they  separated.  White- 
lock  observed  after  this  that  his  carriage  toward  him  was 
much  altered. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  very  soon  after^  through  Crom- 
well^s  influence,  permission  was  given  to  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  to  go  to  reside  with  his  sister  the  princess 
of  Orange^.  This  looks  as  if  Cromwell  regarded  him  as  a 
rival. 

During  the  winter  various  meetings  were  held  by  the 
officers,  at  which  Cromwell  took  care  to  aggravate  their 
discontent  against  the  statesmen,  whom  he  represented  as 
only  anxious  to  reserve  all  the  benefits  and  emoluments  of 
the  state  to  themselves.  An  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
parliament  was  his  great  object,  and  he  had  already  pro- 
posed that  in  the  interval  between  that  and  the  meeting  of 
a  new  one,  the  government  should  be  exercised  by  a  coun- 
cil of  forty,  composed  of  members  of  parliament  and  offi- 
cers of  the  army.  The  affair,  however,  dragged  on  slowly 
through  the  house,  which  was  reluctant  to  lose  its  present 
hold  on  power,  and  the  impatience  of  Cromwell  was  no 
longer  to  be  restrained.  He  summoned  (Apr.  19, 1653)  a 
meeting  of  parliament-men  and  officers  to  his  lodgings  at 
Whitehall,  to  devise  some  mode  of  putting  a  speedy  end 
to  the  present  parliament.  The  army  party  declared  that 
^  it  was  necessary  the  same  should  be  done  one  way  or 
the  other,^'  for  which  Cromwell  rebuked  them.  The  meet- 
ing broke  up  late  at  night,  but  the  subject  was  resumed  in 

*  The  princess  Elizabeth  had  died.  What  Hume  tells  us  of  the  intention 
of  the  parliament  to  put  these  children  to  mechanical  trades  is  totally  unde* 
serving  of  credit.    They  were  always  treated  with  humanity  and  respect* 
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the  morning.    Diuing  the  discussion  word  was  brought 
that  the  house  was  engaged  on  the  matter  of  the  dissolu- 
tion, and  it  was  hoped  woidd  do  as  was  required.    Those 
who  were  members  went  to  the  house ;  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  it  was  their  own  original  bill,  not  that  of  the 
army,  they  were  engaged  on,  and  that  they  were  about  to 
pass  it  at  once  that  it  might  obtain  the  force  of  law.  Har- 
rison '^  most  sweetly  and  humbly ''  urged  them  to  pause ; 
Ingoldsby  meantime  sped  away  to  WhitehalL    Cromwell 
instantly  ordered  a  party  of  soldiers  to  follow  him.    He 
proceeded  to  the  house,  and  leaving  the  soldiers  in  the 
lobby,  went  in,  and  taking  his  seat  on  one  of  the  outer 
benches  sat  listening  to  the  debate.     His  dress,  we  are 
told,  was 'a  plain  suit  of  black,  with  gray  worsted  stock- 
ings.   The  speaker  was  about  to  put  the  question;  Crom- 
well whispered  to  Harrison,  ^'  This  is  the  time.  -I  must 
do  it."    He  rose,  put  off  his  hat,  and  addressed  them. 
His  language  at  first  was  moderate ;  but  as  he  warmed  his 
tone  altered,  and  '^he  told  them  of  their  injustice,  delays 
of  justice,  self-interest,  and  other  fiwdts."     ^'  But,"  said 
he,  '^  the  Lord  has  done  with  you,  and  has  chosen  other  in- 
struments for  carrying  on  his  work  that  are  more  worthy." 
Sir  Peter  Wentworth  declared  that  he  never  had  heard 
such  unparliamentaiy  language,  and  that  too  from  their 
own  servant.  '^  Come,  come,  sir,"  cried  Cromwell,  putting 
on  his  hat  and  springing  forward,  '^  I  will  put  an  end  to 
your  prating."    He  paced  up  and  down  the  floor,  appa- 
rently in  great  agitation ;  then  stamping  with  his  foot  he 
cried,  '^  You  are  no  parliament,  I  say  you  are  no  parlia- 
ment.   Bring  them  in,  bring  them  in."     The  door  was 
opened,  and  colonel  Worsley  entered  at  the  head  of  more 
than  twenty  soldiers.     '^This  is  not  honest,^'  cried  sir 
Henry  Vane ;  '^  yea,  it  is  against  morality  and  common 
honesty."     *'Sir  Harry  Vane,  O  sir  Harry  Vane,"  said 
Cromwell,  ^^  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  sir  Harry  Vane !  He 
might  have  prevented  this,  but  he  is  a  juggler  and  has  not 
BO  much  as  conmion  honesty."     Then  without  naming 
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him  he  abused  Whitelock ;  pointing  to  Challon^,  he  said^ 
^f There  sits  a  drunkard;''  to  Marten  and  Wentworth, 
^  There  are  two  whore-maatera/'  He  chaiged  othen  with 
their  vices  and  ill  lives^  and  then  suddenly  turning  to  the 
guard  directed  them  to  clear  the  house.  Harrison  ad- 
vanced to  the  speaker,  and  on  his  declining  to  rise  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  led  hiin  down*  As  the  memb^v 
were  retiring,  Cromwell  resumed,  ^'  It  is  you/'  he  oried, 
^  that  have  forced  me  to  do  this.  I  have  sought  the  Lord 
both  day  and  night  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than  put 
me  on  the  doing  of  this  work."  Alderman  Allen  observed, 
that  it  was  not  too  late  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done ; 
Cromwell  charged  him  with  peculation  in  his  office  ot 
treasurer  of  the  army  and  gave  him  into  custody.  Then 
looking  at  the  mace,  he  said,  ^' What  shall  we  do  with  this 
iboFs  bauble  ?  Here,  carry  it  away."  He  took  the  act 
of  dissolution  firom  the  derk,  and  putting  it  under  his 
cloak  went  to  Whitehall,  having  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
locked. 

In  the  afternoon  Cromwell  went  with  Lambert  and  Har* 
risen  to  the  council  of  state.  He  told  the  members  that 
if  they  sat  as  private  individuals  they  shoidd  not  be  dis- 
turbed ;  but  if  as  a  coundl  of  state,  they  shoidd  take  notice, 
as  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred  that 
morning,  that  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  *^  Sir,"  replied 
Bradshaw  with  real  or  assumed  dignity,  ^^  we  have  heard 
what  you  did  at  the  house  in  the  morning,  and  before 
many  hours  all  Elngland  will  hear  it.  But,  sir,  you  are 
mistaken  to  think  that  the  parliament  is  dissolved,  for  no 
power  under  heaven  can  dissolve  them  but  themselves ; 
therefore  take  y<m  notice  of  that"  Cromwell  made  ho 
reply,  and  they  retired*. 

Thus  was  terminated  the  Long  Parliament,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said,  with  we  fear  as  much  tmth  as  severity,  that 
^'  scarce  two  or  three  public  acts  of  justice,  humanity,  or 

*  We  hear  no  more  of  Bradsliaw.   Fortunately  for  himielf  he  died  in  1659, 
Just  befbre  the  SeBtotation. 
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generosity^  and  very  few  of  political  wiadom  or  courage^  are 
recorded  of  them  from  their  quarrel  with  the  king  to  their 
expulsion  by  Cromwell  V^  They  fell  unlamented  by  the 
nation  t>  though  a  few  republican  enthuaiaata  have  chanted 
dirges  to  their  memory.  The  praises  of  their  panegyrists^ 
we  may  obsenre,  are  almost  confined  to  their  successes  in 
war;  but  these  are  surely  the  praises  of  Cromwell^  Blake, 
and  such  men,  and  not  of  them.  Their  financial  system 
was  as  simple  as  that  of  an  eastern  despot  t  they  lidd  on 
enormous  taxes  and  levied  them  by  the  swords  of  the  sol- 
diery ;  if  they  wanted  money  on  any  occaaion,  they  ordered 
the  sale  of  delinquents'  estates ;  if  timber  was  required  for 
the  navy,  they  directed  the  woods  of  some  delinquent  to  be 
felled.  In  these  cases  justice,  was  not  to  be  had  firom  them. 
Lord  Craven,  for  example,  had  been  out  of  England  all  the 
time  of  the  war ;  one  might  therefore  expect  that  no  charge 
of  delinquency  could  be  made  against  him ;  but  some  one 
having  sworn  that  he  had  seen  the  king  in  Holland,  the 
parliament  voted  that  his  lands  should  be  sold,  though  it  is 
sdd  he  convicted  the  informer  of  perjury.  Many  other 
acts  of  oppression  of  a  similar  nature  will  be  found.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  most  liberal  in  providing  for  them- 
selves ;  they  of  course  monopolized  all  lucrative  offices ; 
and  in  perusing  Whitelock  and  the  Journals,  the  ignorant 
admirers  of  these  stem  republicans  will  be  surprised  at 
the  sums  which  they  voted  themselves  imder  the  name  of 
arrears,  compensations  for  losses,  etc.  Neither  should  their 
High  Court  of  Justice  and  their  abolition  of  trial  by  jury 
be  forgotten ;  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  recorded  to 
their  credit,  that  they  always  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death 
in  a  mild  form,  and  never  butchered  their  victims  by 
quartering  and  emboweling,  as  was  done  under  the  mon- 
archy. 

One  most  remarkable  part  of  the  policy  of  the  repub- 
licans has  been  left  almost  unnoticed  by  historians,  namely 
their  selling  their  prisoners  for  slaves.    This  we  may  sup- 

*  HalUm,  ii.  209.  t  See  Appendix  (B). 
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pose  they  did  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  actually  commenced  this  practice  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  king,  for  the  Welsh  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1648  were 
sold  into  the  plantations 'i'.  The  same,  as  we  have  seen^ 
was  the  fiite  of  the  Scots  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
That  the  wretched  Irish  should  have  been  sold  without 
compunction  was  a  matter  of  course ;  but  even  the  English 
were  not  treated  any  better ;  for  as  we  shall  see,  Cromwell 
after  the  rising  of  Grove  and  Penruddock  in  1655  sold  the 
prisoners  for  slaves.  The  tyranny,  as  it  was  termed,  of 
Charles,  surely  did  not  extend  so  far  as  this.  We  shall 
however  find  that  the  example  of  the  commonwealth  was 
not  lost  on  his  sous. 

*  Walker  (p.  65)  having  said  that  Weaver  moved  in  the  house  (in  1648) 
**  that  all  Kent  might  be  seqnestered  because  they  had  rebelled  and  all  Essex 
because  they  would  rebell/'  adds, "  and  truly  this  is  as  good  a  way  as  Crom- 
well's selling  his  Wekh  prisoners  for  I2d,  a-head  to  be  transported  into  bar- 
barous plantations/'  Walker's  work,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  printed  in  1649. 
Elsewhere  (p.  144)  he  uys, ''  By  their  instruments,  called  SjfririU,  they  have 
taloen  up  many  children  and  sent  them  before  to  be  slaves  and  drudges  to  the 
Godly  in  their  schismatical  plantations,  as  the  Turk  takes  up  children  from  the 
Christians  to  furnish  his  nursery  of  Jenizaries." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  PROTECTORATE. 
1653—1658. 

Form  of  government.— Barebone's  parliament.— Cromwell  made  Protector.— 
Conspiracies.— The  parliament.— Rising  of  royalists.— Conquest  of  Jamaica. 
— Conspiracy.— New  pailiament.— The  Petition  and  Advice.— The  Pro* 
tecto/s  inaugniation.— Death  of  Blake.— A  fourth  parliament— Flots^— 
Qlness  and  death  of  the  Protector. — His  character. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Cromwell  and  the  council  of  offi- 
cers (Apr.  22)  was  to  put  forth  a  declaration  of  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  their  dissolving  the  parliament.  Thej  then 
proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a  new  council  of  state* 
Lambert  proposed  that  it  shoidd  consist  of  ten  or  twelve 
members ;  but  the  fanatic  Harrison  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  seventy,  that  being  the  number  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim. 
Thirteen  (the  number  of  Christ  and  his  apostles)  was  that 
fixed  on,  and  the  council  consisted  of  nine  officers  (Crom- 
well included)  and  four  civilians. 

The  government  continued  for  some  time  to  be  exercised 
in  the  most  anomalous  manner,  some  measures  emanating 
firom  the  council  of  state,  some  fix)m  that  of  the  officers, 
others  firom  the  lord-general.  A  ready  obedience  however 
was  everywhere  given ;  the  army  and  navy  never  hesitated 
in  their  fidelity;  the  courts  of  law  all  proceeded  in  their 
usual  course.  This  state  of  things  however  was  felt  not 
to  be  secure ;  fot  a  government  without  a  parliament  was 
a  monster  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England.  Cromwell 
was  also  aware  that  the  time  for  his  assumption  of  the  sole 
power  was  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  requisite  therefore  to 
have  a  parliament  of  some  kind ;  but  as  he  feared  to  make 
the  experiment  of  a  general  election  in  the  ancient  manner, 
the  following  expedient  was  devised  after  he  and  his  offi- 
cers had  spent  a  week  in  close  consultation.  The  ministers 
were  directed  to  take  the  sense  of  the  'congregational 
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churches'  in  the  different  counties^  respecting  persons 
^faithfulj  fearing  6od^  and  hating  covetousness/  and  to 
transmit  their  names  to  the  coundL  Out  of  these  the 
council^  in  the  presence  of  the  lord-general^  selected  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  members  for  England ;  to  whom^ 
with  six  for  Wales,  six  for  Ireland,  and  four  for  Scotland, 
writs  were  issued  signed  by  Cromwell  (June  8),  summon- 
ing them  to  appear  at  Whitehall  on  the  4th  of  July  as 
members  for  the  places  named  in  the  writs,  to  take  on  them 
the  trust  of  government. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  new  members  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  appeared  at  Whitehall.  They 
seated  themselves  round  the  council-table,  and  Cromwell, 
standing  by  the  middle  window  with  his  officers  on  each 
side,  addressed  them  in  a  strain  of  great  piety,  the  inspira- 
tion, as  it  was  thought,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  had  been 
called  to  their  high  office,  he  told  them,  by  God  himself, 
he  therefore  wotdd  ^ve  them  no  charge ;  he  would  only 
pray  that  they  might  exercise  the  judgement  of  mercy  and 
truth,  and  be  faithful  with  the  Saints,  however  they  might 
differ  in  their  forms  of  worship.  He  anticipated,  he  said, 
the  commencement  from  this  day  of  the  reign  of  Christ. 
Having  finished  his  ^ grave.  Christian,  and  seasonable' 
speech,  he  placed  on  the  table  an  instrument  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  giving  them  the  supreme  authority  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to 
transmit  it  to  another  assembly  chosen  by  themselves  for 
an  equal  period. 

The  following  day  the  convention  met  at  the  parliament- 
house.  They  devoted  the  entire  day  to  pious  exercises, 
and  many  declared  that  '^  they  had  never  enjoyed  so  much 
of  the  spirit  and  presence  of  Christ  in  any  of  the  meetings 
and  exercises  of  religion  in  all  their  lives  as  they  did  on 
that  day."  They  were,  taken  all  together,  an  honest  con- 
scientious set  of  men,  occupying  respectable  stations  in  life, 
and  possessing,  if  not  laige,  independent  estates.  But  many 
of  them  had  adopted  wild  notions  in  religion  and 
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which  they  held  with  obstinacy^  because  they  had  no  doubt 
of  their  truths  and  they  knew  theiuBelves  to  be  single- 
minded.  A  leatherHseller  in  London  named  Praise-God 
Barebone*  being  one  of  the  members,  the  assembly  was 
called  in  derision  Barebone's  Parliament ;  its  other  popular 
appellation  was  the  Little  Parliament,  lliey  invited  Ciom- 
well  and  four  of  the  principal  officers  to  sit  among  them, 
but  they  had  no  thought  of  submitting  to  his  dictation ;  he 
had  styled  them  the  supreme  authority,  and  they  were 
determined  to  act  as  such  and  without  control. 

Being  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  the  correction  of  abuses 
and  the  introduction  of  necessary  reforms  in  all  departments, 
they  formed  (20th)  eleven  committees  for  various  objects  $ 
one  of  which  was  the  advancement  of  learning ;  another, 
the  state  of  prisons  and  prisoners ;  a  third,  provision  for 
the  poor.  Economy  and  reform  were  (as  in  our  own  days) 
the  great  objects  professed  to  be  in  view.  In  pursuit  of 
the  former  they  regulated  the  excise  and  the  treasury ;  they 
abolished  useless  offices  and  cut  down  the  salaries  in  others ; 
and  the  public  accounts  were  strictly  audited.  This  was 
all  veiy  praiseworthy:  but  religion  and  the  law  were  re- 
garded by  them  as  matters  of  far  greater  importance,  and 
here  their  proceedings  were  quite  of  the  root*and-bianch 
description. 

The  condition  of  the  law  was  in  itself  certainly  bad 
enough,  but  they  regarded  it  as  a  perfect  Augaean  stable. 
There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-three  thousand 
causes  pending  in  the  court  of  chancery,  some  of  which 
had  been  there  twenty,  others  thirty  years;  the  expenses 
were  oionnous ;  the  justice  of  the  decisions  was  suspicious. 
Their  remedy  was  a  very  simple  one-*to  abolish  the  whole 
system.  But  then  came  the  question,  what  to  do  with  the 
pending  causes  ?  Bills  to  answer  this  purpose  were  intro- 
duced and  rejected,  but  one  was  on  the  eve  of  being  passed 

*  Or  ntber  Baibonei  m  it  wit  more  wiially  written.  The  list  of  the  Suwex 
j vy  giT6&  by  Hume  ia  this  place  is  evidently  «  piece  of  royaliit  waggery.  See 
Godwin,  iii.  524. 
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when  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  The  whole  body  of 
the  law  itself  being  in  their  eyes  a  mere  chaos  of  confu- 
sion^ made  up  of  traditions^  statutes  and  dedsions^  often  ob* 
scure^  often  contradictoiy,  it  was  deemed  the  wisest  course 
to  do  away  with  it  altogether,  and  form  out  of  it  a  rea« 
sonable  code  which  might  be  comprised  in  a  pocket->Tolume 
and  be  accessible  to  all  men,  and  not  be  a  mysteiy  confined 
to  a  few.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  effect  this,  and  a 
commencement  was  made  with  the  articles  IVeasan  and 
Murder. 

In  matters  of  religion  one  of  the  first  points  which  pre- 
sented itself  was  that  of  advowsons.  Nothing  seemed  to  be 
(perhaps  nothing  is)  more  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  true  reli- 
gion, than  that  a  layman,  merely  as  the  owner  of  land, 
should  have  the  right  of  imposing  a  religious  teacher  on  a 
parish,  and  could  even  sell  that  right  like  any  other  species 
of  property.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  right  of 
presentation  should  be  taken  away,  and  that  the  parish- 
ioners should  be  empowered  to  choose  their  own  pastors. 
The  subject  of  tithes  had  been  the  very  first  to  which  they 
had  directed  their  attention.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  religion,  however,  were  of  Chromwell's  party  and 
not  of  the  fanatics' ;  they  delayed  for  five  months  making  a 
report,  and  when  they  did  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  incumbents  and  impropriators  had  a  property  in  the 
tithes.  In  the  debate  which  ensued,  the  committee  and 
their  fiiends  were  defeated,  and  it  was  generally  rumoured 
and  expected  that  the  parliament  would  proceed  to  the 
abolition  of  tithes. 

The  parliament  also  passed  an  act  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riages. They  were  in  all  cases  to  be  preceded  by  a  publica- 
tion of  banns,  either  in  the  church  or  in  the  market  on  a 
market-day.  The  ceremony  was  then  to  take  place  before 
a  justice  of  peace  for  the  county*. 

*  This  had  been  already  proposed  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  it  was  con- 
firmed by  that  of  1656.  Mr.  Hallam  approves  of  it,  we  do  not.  The  mar* 
riage-rite  can  hardly  be  invested  with  too  much  solemnity. 
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His  fearless^  honest,  but  ill*judging  assembly  had  thus 
raised  themselves  a  host  of  enemies  of  the  most  formidable 
description — the  whole  body  of  the  lawyers,  the  clergy, 
the  aristocracy.  Cromwell  saw  that  he  might  now  dismiss 
the  parliament,  and,  being  regarded  by  these  classes  as  the 
only  security  for  their  rights  and  property  against  the  in- 
roads of  fimaticism,  assume  the  sole  power  for  which  he 
thirsted. 

The  vote  on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  religion  had 
passed  on  Saturday  the  10th  of  December.  Sunday  was 
spent  by  Cromwell  and  his  friends  in  secret  deliberation, 
and  early  on  Monday  they  appeared  in  the  house^  and 
colonel  Sydenham  rising  made  a  speech^  in  which  hewent 
over  all  that  had  been  done,  and  showed  how  injurious 
their  measures  were  to  every  order  in  the  state.  He  said 
he  could  no  longer  think  of  sitting  in  such  an  assembly^ 
and  moved  that  they  should  go  in  a  body  and  resign  their 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  lord-general.  The  motion  was 
seconded  and  opposed ;  but  it  was  not  by  aigument  that 
Sydenham  and  his  party  proposed  to  succeed.  Rous,  the 
speaker,  who  was  one  of  them,  left  the  chair  and  went  out 
followed  by  the  sergeant  and  the  clerk  and  by  nearly  fifty 
of  the  members.  There  remained  thirty-five>  and  while 
they  were  consulting  on  what  was  best  to  be  done,  colonel 
QoSe  and  major  White  came  with  some  soldiers^  and  re- 
quested them  to  withdraw :  seeing  that  resistance  was  vain^ 
they  complied,  and  the  doors  were  locked. 

When  the  speaker  and  his  train  came  to  Whitehall  they 
retired  into  one  of  the  rooms,  and  drew  up  and  signed  an 
instrument  of  resignation.  They  then  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  general^  who  affected  the  utmost  surprise^  and  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  by  Lambert  and  oUiers  to  accept 
of  it.  The  instrument  was  left  in  a  room  in  the  palace  to 
receive  the  signatures  of  other  members^  and  on  the  third 
*  day  the  number  amounted  to  eighty,  a  majority  of  the 
whole.    Meantime  a  new  constitution  had  been  prepared 
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and  sabmitted  by  Lambert  to  the  council  of  officers^  which 
gave  Cromwell  the  authority,  though  not  the  title  of  a  king. 

The  following  day  (16th)  Cromwell  was  installed  in  his 
new  office.  The  street  was  lined  from  WhitehaU  to  West* 
minster-hall ;  the  general  came  in  his  coach  at  one  o'clock ; 
at  the  door  the  procession  was  formed ;  the  judges  and 
other  law'Officers^  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  aU  in  their 
robes,  went  first ;  then  came  the  general,  in  a  suit  and 
cloak  of  black  velvet  with  long  boots  and  a  broad  gold 
band  round  his  hat,  followed  by  the  councils  of  state 
and  of  the  army.  They  proceeded  to  the  court  of  chancery, 
where  the  general  took  his  seat  on  a  chair  of  state  sur- 
rounded by  the  members  of  the  bench ;  the  civilians  stood 
on  the  right,  the  military  on  the  left  side  of  the  court. 
Lambert  came  forward,  and  in  the  name  of  the  army  and  the 
three  kingdoms  prayed  him  to  accept  the  office  of  Pro- 
tector  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Instrument  of  Go* 
vemment,  as  the  plan  of  the  new  constitution  was  named, 
was  then  read  by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council.  Crom- 
well having  with  feigned  reluctance  given  his  consent,  the 
oath  was  read  to  him  by  the  lord-commissioner  Lisle,  and 
he  signed  it.  Lambert  then  on  his  knees  offered  him  the 
civic  sword  in  a  scabbard;  he  took  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  laid  aside  his  own  military  one.  He  then  sat  down 
and  put  on  his  hat ;  the  commissioners  handed  him  the 
seal,  the  lord  mayor  the  sword;  he  took  them  and  gave 
them  back.  Having  exercised  these  acts  of  sovereignty  he 
returned  to  WhitehaUL  Next  day  the  new  government 
was  proclaimed  with  the  ceremonies  usual  at  the  accession 
of  a  king. 

The  substance  of  the  Instrument  was,  that  the  supreme 
authority  should  be  in  the  lord  protector  and  the  parUsr 
ment;  tiie  protector  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  not 
less  than  thirteen,  nor  more  than  twenty-one  persons, 
immovable  except  for  corruption  or  other  miscarriage  in 
their  trust.    The  former  functions  of  royalty  in  general 
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were  to  be  exercifled  by  the  protector,  with  the  conaent  of 
parliament  or  the  counciL  A  parliament  was  to  be  Bum* 
moned  for  the  Srd  of  September^  1654,  and  once  in  every 
third  year,  reckoned  firom  the  dissolution  of  the  last,  and 
not  to  be  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dissolved  for  the  space 
of  five  months  without  its  own  consent.  The  parliament 
was  to  consist  of  four  hundred  members  for  England  and 
Wales,  thirty  for  Scotland,  and  thirty  for  Ireland.  The 
smaller  boroughs  were  disfiranchised  and  the  number  of 
county  members  was  increased;  the  qualification  for  elect* 
ors  was  to  be  the  possession  of  an  estate,  real  or  personal, 
of  the  value  of  200/.  Those  persons  who  had  aided  or 
abetted  the  royal  cause  in  the  late  wars  were  to  be  inca- 
pable of  being  elected  or  of  voting  at  elections  for  the  next 
and  three  succeeding  parliaments.  CathoUcs,  and  the 
aiders  and  abettors  of  the  Irish  rebeUion,  were  to  be  dis- 
abled for  ever.  A  provision  more  certain  and  less  subject 
to  scruple  than  tithes  was  to  be  made  for  the  teachers  of 
religion.  All  who  professed  faith  in  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  were  to  be  protected ;  but  this  liberty  was  not  to 
extend  ^^  to  popery  or  prelacy,  or  to  such  as  under  the  pro- 
fession of  Christ  hold  forth  and  practise  licentiousness,'^ 
etc.  etc. 

Oliver  Cromwell  had  thus,  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
train  of  favourable  circumstances,  raised  himself  to  the 
summit  on  which,  since  his  victory  at  Worcester,  he  had 
probably  fixed  his  view.  His  usurpation,  if  such  it  is  to  be 
called,  was  the  greatest  benefit  that  could  befall  the  coun- 
try in  its  present  condition.  ^'  It  secured  the  nation,'^  ob- 
serves Hallam,  ^^  firom  the  mischievous  lunacy  of  the  ana- 
baptists, and  firom  the  more  cool-blooded  tyranny  of  that 
little  oligarchy  which  arrogated  to  itself  the  name  of  com- 
monwealth's men.''  Had  the  presbyterians  recovered  their 
power,  they  would  have  bound  their  odious  intolerant  re- 
ligious despotism  on  the  necks  of  the  people ;  the  royalists, 
if  triumphant,  would  have  introduced  the  plenitude  of  ab- 
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solute  power.    The  rule  of  Cromwell  gave  tiBie  for  men's 
minds  to  settle. 

As  by  the  Instrument^  the  ordinances  of  the  protectcHT 
and  the  council  previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament 
were  to  have  the  force  of  laws>  he  took  an  early  occasion 
of  repealing  the  engagement ;  he  made  a  new  law  of  trea- 
son; an  ordinance  of  union^  accompanied  by  an  act  of  ob- 
livion^ with  Scotland;  one  appointing  commissioners  to 
approve  of  public  preachers^  and  another  for  ejecting  igno- 
rant and  scandalous  ministers. 

The  parties  from  whom  Cromwell  had  most  to  dread 
(for  the  presbyterians  seem  at  this  time  to  have  been  qui- 
escent) were  the  anabaptists  and  the  royalists.  His  old 
assistant  Harrison  and  some  of  the  other  officers  belonged 
to  the  former.  Harrison^  when  asked  if  he  would  own  and 
submit  to  the  present  power^  frankly  replied  that  he  would 
not.  His  commission  was  then  taken  from  him,  and  ere 
long  he  was  placed  in  confinement.  Some  of  the  others 
were  removed ;  the  rest  complied  with  the  new  order  of 
things.  With  the  anabaptist  ministers,  the  protector  found 
it  necessary  to  proceed  with  some  rigour.  During  the  time 
of  the  Little  Parliament,  these  sectaries,  thinking  that 
they  now  had  the  modeling  of  the  nation  in  their  own 
hands,  used  to  meet  every  Monday  evening  at  Blackfiriars 
for  prayer  and  discussion.  These  meetings  were  sup- 
pressed, and  two  of  their  preachers,  Feake  and  Powel,  who 
in  their  sermons  declaimed  against  the  protector  as  a  '^  dis- 
sembUng,  perjured  villain,''  and  threatened  him  with  ''  a 
worse  fate  than  had  befallen  the  late  tyrant,"  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Windsor. 

The  royalists,  on  their  side,  had  recourse  to  conspiracies. 
In  the  month  of  February  (1654)  a  few  were  arrested  for 
a  conspiracy ;  but  it  appeared  to  have  been  merely  the  wild 
talk  of  some  hot-headed  persons,  and  nothing  could  be  made 
of  it.  But  in  the  following  month  of  May,  a  plot  to  assas- 
sinate the  protector  on  his  way  to  Hampton-court  was  dis- 
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covered.  About  fmty  persons^  among  whom  were  the  earl 
of  Oxford^  the  two  Ashbumhams^  sir  Richard  Willis^  sir 
GKIbert  Gerard  and  his  brother  John^  were  arrested.  John 
Gerard^  Somerset^  Fox,  and  one  Vowel  a  schoolmaster, 
alone  were  brought  to  trial  before  a  high  court  of  justice. 
Fox  pleaded  guilty ;  the  other  three  were  convicted  on  the 
evidence  of  ten  of  their  accomplices,  one  of  whom  was 
Gterard's  brother  Charles,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  he  himself 
being  but  two-and«twenty.  Vowel  was  {langed;  Gerard 
obtained  the  fiivour  of  being  beheaded:  he  suffered  on 
Tower-hiU,  avomng  his  royalism^  but  denying  his  partici- 
pation in  the  conspiracy. 

On  the  same  day  with  Gerard  (July  10),  another  young 
man  suflered,  in  whose  case  the  protector  showed  that  in 
his  r^ard  to  justice  he  would  be  checked  by  no  pretended 
privileges.  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  of  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  had  an  accidental  quarrel  in  the  last  month 
of  November,  with  John  Gerard,  whose  fate  we  have  just 
related,  in  the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand.  Next  day 
he  came  with  twenty  companions,  all  armed,  and  taking  a 
person  named  Greenway  for  Gerard,  fell  on  and  murdered 
him.  They  then  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  ambas- 
sador, but  they  we;re  seized  and  committed  to  Newgate. 
The  plea  of  privilege  was  disregarded,  as  it  was  maintained 
to  be  only  personal  to  the  ambassador.  They  were  tried 
before  a  mixed  jury  of  natives  and  foreigners,  and  Sa  and 
four  others  were  found  guilty.  Three  were  pardoned ;  Sa 
and  the  other  were  executed,  notwithstandiog  the  interpo- 
sition of  tUl  the  foreign  ambassadors. 

With  respect  to  the  royalist  conspiracies,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  not  unknown  to  Charles  II.  Cromwell^ 
though  he  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  in  them,  threat- 
ened retaliation,  and  hinted  that  he  was  in  no  want  of  in- 
struments. The  royalists  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
headed  by  Middleton,  whom  Charles  had  sent  over^  and 
encouraged  by  Angus,  Montrose,  Athol,  Lorn,  and  other 
noblemen,  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  English  troops ;  but 
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they  were  speedily  dispersed  by  the  vigour  of  Monk ;  Ire- 
land was  completely  subdued ;  foreign  powers  sought  the 
friendship  of  the  protector:  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
terminate  the  war  with  the  United  Provinces^  in  order  to 
consummate  his  glory. 

While  all  the  late  internal  changes  were  taking  place  in 
England,  the  Dutch  war  was  not  intermitted.  In  May^ 
1653,  each  country  sent  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail  to  sea* 
The  English  were  commanded  by  Monk,  Dean,  Penn,  and 
Lawson ;  the  Dutch  by  Tromp,  Ruyter,  Witt,  and  Evert* 
son.  They  met  off  the  North  Foreland  (June  2) ;  the 
action  lasted  the  entire  day.  Dean  and  Monk  were  in  the 
same  ship ;  the  former  was  killed  by  a  chain-shot;  Monk 
instantly  flung  his  doak  over  him,  lest  the  men  should  be 
discouraged.  In  the  night  Blake  joined  with  eighteen  ships, 
and  the  battle  was  renewed  next  day.  A  panic  seized  the 
Dutch,  and  though  Tromp  fired  on  them  to  rally  them^ 
they  fled.  The  loss  of  the  Dutch  was  twenty-one  sail ;  that 
of  the  English  only  one*. 

The  States  had  already,  at  the  desire  of  the  merchants, 
appointed  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace ;  but  they  had  not 
set  out  at  the  time  of  this  great  victory.  On  their  arrival 
in  England  (June  22),  they  found  the  demands  of  the 
council  as  high  as  those  of  the  parliament  had  been.  At 
length  (July  26),  Cromwell  told  them  that  England  would 
be  content  if  Tromp  were  disnussed  for  awhile  from  lus 
command,  and  the  States  would  consent  to  a  federative 
union  between  the  two  countries.  Two  of  them  returned 
to  the  Hague  for  fresh  instructions;  meantimS  another 
battle  was  fought,  and  another  victory  gained,  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Monk  and  Tromp,  each  with  one  hundred  ships, 
engaged  off  the  coast  of  Holland  (3 1st).  The  battle  was 
long  dubious;  at  length  Tromp  fell,  shot  through  the 
heart  by  a  musket-ball ;  the  Dutch  lost  courage  and  fled : 
their  loss  is  uncertain;   Monk  said  that  twenty,  they 

*  It  is  to  be  obsenred  that  the  Suf^iahsbipi  boilt  by  Charies  L  wen  mottly 
larger  tfaia  thoM  of  ifas  Dotdu 
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themselves  that  only  nine,  sail  were  sunk.    No  ships  were 
taken. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  were  resumed  in  October, 
and  after  a  great  variety  of  manoeuvres  and  delays,  a  treaty 
was  signed  (Apr.  5, 1654),  Cromwell  receding  fiom  all  the 
lofty  pretensions  of  the  parliament.  By  a  secret  article, 
the  States  of  Holland  engaged  never  to  elect  the  prince  of 
Orange  for  their  stadtholder,  or  give  him  the  command  of 
the  army  and  navy.  Commercial  treaties  were  also  about 
this  time  made  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Portugal: 
France  and  Spain  were  rivals  for  the  favour  of  the  pro- 
tector. 

In  this  state  of  things  CromweU  met  his  parliament,  the 
elections  for  which  had  been  perfectly  free.  As  the  3rd 
of  September  happened  to  fall  on  a  Sunday,  the  protector 
requested  the  members  to  meet  him  on  Monday,  at  sermon, 
in  the  abbey.  He  proceeded  thither  in  great  state.  First 
rode  two  troops  of  the  life  guards ;  next,  some  hundreds 
of  officers  find  gentlemen  bare-headed;  his  highness's 
lackeys  and  pages,  in  rich  liveries,  walked  before  his  coach, 
a  captain  of  the  guard  was  on  each  side  of  it ;  his  son-in* 
law,  Claypole,  master  of  the  horse,  leading  a  chai^ger 
richly  caparisoned,  followed,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
great  officers  of  state  and  the  members  of  the  council  in 
coaches.  After  sermon,  the  protector  and  the  members 
repaired  to  the  Painted  Chamber,  where  he  addressed 
them  in  a  speech  of  three  hours'  length,  displaying  the 
wretched,  disorganised  state  of  the  nation  at  the  close  of 
the  Little  Parliament,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  prosper- 
ous and  settled  condition  to  which  it  had  since  been 
brought.  It  was  for  them,  he  said,  to  put  the  top-stone  to 
the  work,  and  complete  the  happiness  of  the  nation.  He 
then  desired  them  to  repair  to  their  own  house  and  choose 
a  speaker. 

LenthaU  was  chosen  speaker  without  a  division.  Though 
Vane  and  some  others  of  the  leading  republicans  were  not 
in  the  assembly,  Bradshaw,  Hasehrig>  and  Scot,  were  therei 

b2 
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and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  party  of  the  protector  was 
not  the  majority.  The  parties  came  at  once  to  a  trial  of 
strength  on  the  question^  whether  the  government  should 
be  in  a  single  person  and  successive  parliaments.  It  was 
debated  with  great  vigour  during  four  successive  days  (8th 
to  11th)  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  On  the 
fourth  day  judge  Hale  proposed  a  middle  course^  in  which 
the  republicans  seemed  inclined  to  acquiesce^  but  Crom- 
well had  already  determined  how  to  act.  The  following 
morning  (12th)^  the  members^  on  going  to  the  house^ 
found  the  doors  locked  and  the  avenues  fiUed  with  soldiers^ 
and  they  were  told  that  his  highness  would  meet  them  in 
the  Painted  Chamber.  He  there  showed  tliem  how  the 
Long  Parliament  had  brought  on  its  dissolution  by  its 
despotism^  the  last  by  its  imbedlify^  and  that  power  had 
been  conferred  on  him^  against  his  will,  by  the  voice  of  €he 
people,  signified  in  various  ways.  He  told  them  that  in 
the  Instrument  of  Government,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
now  sat,  four  points  were  fundamental.  1.  The  supreme 
power  in  a  single  person.  2.  Parliaments  to  be  success- 
ive, not  perpetual.  3.  Neither  protector  nor  parliament 
to  have  the  sole  command  of  the  army.  4.  Liberty  of 
conscience.  These  they  might  not  touch;  other  points 
might  be  amended.  He  therefore  had  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared a  Recognition,  which  they  must  sign  before  he 
could  allow  them  to  sit  again.  He  then  dismissed  them. 
About  three  hundred  subscribed  the  recognition;  yet, 
though  the  more  violent  republicans  were  thus  excluded, 
the  house  did  not  prove  quite  so  manageable  as  had  been 
expected. 

Shortly  after,  an  accident  occurred  which  was  near 
bringing  the  protector's  ambition  to  a  sudden  termination. 
The  duke  of  Oldenburg  had  sent  him  a  present  of  six 
Friesland  coach-horses.  One  day  (Oct.  5th)  he  went  with 
liis  secretary  Thurloe  and  some  of  his  gentlemen  to  Hyde- 
park,  and  dined  under  the  trees.  After  dinner  the  fancy 
took  him  to  drive  his  coach  himself,  and  he  mounted  the 
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boz^  putting  Thurloe  inside.  For  some  time  he  went  on 
very  well^  but  on  his  beginning  to  use  the  whip  rather 
freely,  the  horses  got  into  a  gallop  and  ran  away.  The 
postillion  was  thrown :  Cromwell  himself  fell  on  the  pole, 
his  foot  got  entangled  in  the  harness,  and  a  pistol  which 
he  had  in  his  pocket  went  off;  at  length  his  foot  came  out 
of  his  shoe,  and  he  fell  under  the  body  of  the  coach  and 
thus  escaped.  Thurloe,  who  had  leap^  out,  also  received 
some  bruises,  and  they  were  both  confined  to  their  rooms 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  cavaliers  prophesied  that 
CromwelPs  next  fall  would  be  fi^m  a  cart. 

Meanwhile  the  parliament  went  on  discussing  the  In* 
strument,  but  carefully  shunning  the  forbidden  points* 
Soon  after  the  protector's  accident  (Oct.  13),  the  question 
of  the  succession  was  brought  before  them.  Lambert,  in  a 
long  and  able  speech,  dwelt  on  the  evils  of  elective  succes- 
sion, and  recommended  that  the  office  of  protector  should 
be  limited  to  the  family  of  Oliver  CromweU,  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  to  eighty,  and 
it  was  resolved,  that  on  his  death  the  successor  should  be 
chosen  by  the  parliament,  if  sitting,  if  not  by  the  council. 
CromweU  waited  patiently  till  the  five  lunar  months  were 
expired* ;  the  parliament  then,  who  had  just  completed 
and  read  a  third  time  their  revision  of  the  Instrument,  were 
once  more  summoned  to  the  Painted  Chamber.  In  a  long 
speech  he  reproached  them  with  having  done  nothing  du- 
ring five  months,  unless  it  were  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  cavaliers  and  levellers  to  combine  in  intrigues  against 
the  commonwealth,  and  he  concluded  by  telling  them  that 
the  parhament  was  dissolved. 

The  coalition  of  royalists  and  republicans  to  which 
Cromwell  alluded  was  no  fiction.  The  common  hatred  of 
him  united  them,  and  each  hoped  that  when  he  was  over- 
thrown they  would  be  able  to  subdue  their  allies  and  esta- 

*  "  The  month  in  law  is  always  of  twenty-eight  days  unless  the  contrary 
be  expressed.  This  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  generally  nndentood  at 
the  time."— Hallam,  ii.  335. 
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blish  their  own  fiystem.  Some  of  the  leading  republicans, 
such  as  colonel  Overton  and  major  Wildman,  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  exiled  king.  Okey,  Alured,  Law- 
son,  and  Hacker,  held  consultations  with  Wildman,  at 
which  Marten  and  lord  Grey  of  Groby  are  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  present.  Of  the  co-operatiion  of  Haselrig, 
Harrison,  Carew,  and  some  others,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  doubt.  The  vigilance  of  the  government,  however, 
disconcerted  all  their  plans.  Overton  was  arrested  and  sent 
up  from  Scotland ;  lord  Grey,  Harrison,  and  Carew,  were 
committed  to  various  prisons.  Wildman  was  taken  in  the 
very  act  of  dictating  ^The  Declaration  of  the  fi^e  and  well- 
a£fected  people  of  England,  now  in  arms  against  the  tyrant 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.'* 

The  general  rising  of  the  royalists  had  been  fixed  for 
the  beginning  of  March  (1655).  Wilmot  (now  earl  of 
Rochester)  and  sir  Joseph  Wagstaff  .came  over  privately 
to  take  the  command  of  them,  and  Charles  himself  with 
Ormond  and  others  moved  from  Cologne  to  Middleburg, 
to  be  ready  to  pass  over  to  England.  The  wakeful  eye  of 
government,  however,  was  on  their  projects,  and  the  partial 
risings  which  they  made  in  Yorkshire  and  the  west  were 
easily  suppressed.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  and  sir  Richard 
Malever,  who  had  been  with  Wilmot  at  the  head  of  the 
former,  were  taken,  but  Wilmot  himself  escaped.  In  the 
west,  Wagstaff  being  joined  by  colonel  Penruddock,  captain 
Grove,  and  about  two  hundred  others,  entered  Salisbury 
on  a  Sunday  night  (Mar.  llth)^  and  seized  in  their  beds 
the  judges  and  the  sheriff  who  were  there  to  hold  the  as- 
sizes next  day.    In  the  morning  Wagstaff  prepared  to 

*  A  part  of  Whitdock's  remarki  on  it  are  as  follows :  **  Dvren  suspected 
their  designs  at  the  bottom  in  it  to  intend  the  bringing  in  of  the  king ;  be- 
cause they  conclude  in  their  dedaration  for  a  tniiy  Jrte  parliament^  which 
was  the  way  for  the  king's  restauration.  And  that  began  now  to  be  held  fit 
and  reqmsite  by  many  sober  and  fdthful  patriots,  who  were  distasted  at  the 
private  ambition  of  some  and  their  domineering."  He  hints  that  he  was  him- 
self of  this  way  of  thinking.  We  eyerywhere  meet  with  proofs  of  the  general 
wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
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hang  them ;  but  Penruddock  and  others^  horrified  at  such 
barbarity,  interposed  so  warmly  that  he  consented  to  libe- 
rate them.  The  insurgents  then  proclaimed  the  king,  but 
finding  that  none  joined  them,  and  that  a  reinforcement 
which  they  expected  from  Hampshire  did  not  arrive,  they 
retired  and  passed  throu^  Dorset  into  Devon,  where  they 
were  attacked  at  South  Molton  by  captain  Crooke,  and 
routed.  Wagstaff  made  his  escape,  the  rest  surrendered. 
Cromwell  resolved  to  venture  on  trying  them  by  jury,  and 
as  their  guilt  was  manifest  according  to  the  existing  laws, 
they  were  all  found  guilty.  Orove  and  Penruddock  were 
beheaded;  some  were  hanged^  others  were  pardoned;  the 
remainder,  without  any  regard  to  their  station  in  life,  were, 
in  the  usual  way,  shipped  off  for  slaves  to  Barbadoes. 

Hitherto  Cromwell  had  been  lenient  to  the  royalists  in 
the  hopes  of  gaining  them ;  of  this  he  now  despaired,  and 
he  resolved  to  keep  measures  with  them  no  longer.  A 
great  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  arrested ; 
the  episcopalian  deigy  were  forbidden  to  act  as  school- 
masters or  tutors,  or  to  use  the  church  service  either  in 
public  or  private ;  popish  priests  were  ordered  to  quit  the 
kingdom  under  pain  of  death ;  cavaliers  and  papists  were 
not  to  come  within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  the  dty.  He 
finally  decimated  the  royalists,  that  is,  imposed  an  annual 
income-tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  possessing  100/.  a  year 
and  upwards  in  land,  or  1500/.  in  personal  property,  who 
had  ever  borne  arms  for  the  king,  or  declared  themselves 
to  be  of  the  royal  party.  He  thus  openly  trampled  on  the 
Act  of  Oblivion,  which  when  it  suited  his  purpose  he  had 
pressed  on  so  strenuously.  The  reason  he  assigned  was, 
that  as,  by  their  obstinately  keeping  themselves  separate 
fipom  the  rest  of  the  nation,  they  were  a  continual  cause  of 
danger,  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  be  made  to  defiray 
the  expenses  incurred  in  guarding  against  it. 

For  the  collection  of  this  tax,  and  for  carrying  into 
effect  his  other  arbitrary  measures,  he  divided  England 
into  eleven  districts,  over  each  of  which  he  set  a  major- 
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general*.  These  offioera  were  fumished  with  most  exten- 
sive authority ;  thej  were  empowered  to  raise  troops,  levy 
the  taxes,  disarm  cavaliers  and  papists,  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  arrest  and  imprison 
dangerous  and  suspicious  persons.  When  to  these  we  add 
the  arbitrary  system  of  general  taxation  continued  or  im- 
posed, the  high  courts  of  justice,  the  interference  with  the 
functions  of  judges  and  advocates,  we  have  a  picture  of 
despotism  before  which  that  of  the  Stuarts  almost  sinks 
into  insignificance. 

We  now  turn  to  the  foreign  affidrs  of  the  protector's 
government.  France  and  Spain,  we  have  seen,  were  rivals 
for  his  favour.  Of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  Spain  was, 
perhaps,  the  one  with  which  there  was  least  ground  of 
quarrel:  it  had  given  no  countenance  whatever  to  the 
royal  fiimily,  it  had  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  com- 
monwealth. But  on  the  other  hand,  Cromwell  was  a 
zealous  protestant,  and  Spain  was  bigotedly  catholic,  and 
the  chief  seat  of  the  inquisition ;  and  the  gold  and  silver 
which  it  drew  fi'om  America  were,  moreover,  tempting  to 
the  Protector's  cupidity.  He  did  not  see  why  Spain  should 
monopolise  the  wealth  of  an  immense  country,  the  inno* 
cent  people  of  which  she  had  so  barbarously  massacred, 
and  treat  as  pirates  the  crews  of  all  ships  which  were  found 
in  those  latitudes.  He  therefore  demanded  of  Cardeiias, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  the  trade  of  the  English  in 
the  Atlantic  should  be  free.  He  also  required  that  the 
English  merchants  settled  in  Spain  should  be  secured  from 
molestation  by  the  inquisition.  Cardenas  replied,  that 
Ae  American  monopoly  and  the  inquiaition  were  his  mas- 
ter's  two  eyes,  neither  of  which  he  would  consent  to  have 
put  out.  The  Spanish  court,  meantime,  aware  that  Crom- 
well was  equipping  a  fleet,  and  fearing  that  it  might  be 
intended  for  the  West  Indies,  sent  the  marquess  of  Leyda 


*  These  were  Lambert,  Desborongli,  Whalley,  GoiFe,  Fleetwood,  Skippon, 
KeUey,  Butler,  Wondey,  Beny  ind  Barkatead. 
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to  London ;  but  after  staying  there  five  months^  he  re- 
turned without  having  effected  anything. 

Cromwell  had^  in  fact,  prepared  two  fleets ;  the  one  of 
thirty  sail  under  Blake  had  sailed  in  the  preceding  month 
of  October  (1655)  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  exact  repara- 
tion for  injuries  done  to  the  English  trade  by  the  states 
around  that  sea.  Blake  first  cast  anchor  before  the  port  of 
Leghorn,  and  he  made  the  duke  of  Tuscany  pay  60,000/. 
for  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  the  English  nation.  He 
then  sailed  to  Algiers  (Mar.  10,  1656),  and  required  the 
Dey  to  deliver  up  the  English  ships  and  men  taken  by  his 
piratic  subjects.  Having  received  a  conciliatory  reply,  he 
proceeded  to  Tunis,  and  made  a  similar  demand ;  but  the 
Dey  bade  him  destroy  the  castles  of  Goletta  and  Porto 
Ferino,  and  his  fleet,  if  he  was  able.  Blake  speedily  si- 
lenced the  fire  of  these  castles,  and  then  entered  the  harbour 
and  burned  nme  ships  of  war  that  were  lying  there.  He 
sailed  thence  to  Tripoli,  whose  Dey  submitted  at  once  to 
his  demands.  Having  thus  chastised  these  pirates,  Blake 
returned  to  England. 

The  other  fleet,  which  consisted  of  thirty  sail,  commanded 
by  admiral  Penn,  and  carrying  four  thousand  land  forces 
under  general  Venables,  sailed  about  the  end  of  December 
fer  the  West  Indies,  with  sealed  orders.  When  they 
reached  Barbadoes  (Jan.  29),  they  opened  their  instruc- 
tions, and  having  enlisted  and  regimented  a  good  number 
of  those  who  had  been  sent  thither  as  slaves,  and  thus 
raised  their  forces  to  nine  thousand  men,  to  which  they 
added  twelve  hundred  at  St.  Kitt's,  they  sailed  to  Hispa- 
niola ;  but  instead  of  entering  the  port  of  St.  Domingo  at 
once  (Apr.  14),  when  the  town  would  probably  have  sub- 
mitted, they  landed  the  troops  at  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  firom  it.  Here  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  consequence 
of  commissioner  Winslow's  issuing  a  proclamation,  stating, 
in  Roman  fashion,  that  all  plunder  should  be  public  pro- 
perty. This  being  appeased  by  Venables^  they  advanced 
for  three  days  under  a  burning  sun^  and  living  chiefly  on 
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unripe  firuit,  which  caused  diseaseB  among  the  men.  At 
length  they  joined  a  detachment  which  had  landed  within 
ten  miles  of  the  town.  As  they  advanced  they  fell  into  an 
ambuscade ;  they  drove  off  the  enemy^  but  their  success 
was  of  no  avails  for  the  diseased  condition  of  the  troops 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  fell  back  to  the  station  of 
the  detachment^  where  they  remained  for  a  week*  "When 
they  advanced  again  toward  the  town  (25th)^  the  road,  ly- 
ing through  a  thick  wood^  was  commanded  by  a  battery^ 
and  the  sides  were  lined  with  Spanish  marksmen.  The 
advance  guard  in  disorder  fell  back  on  a  regiment  of  foot, 
and  they  on  a  troop  of  horse ;  all  was  confusion  till  a  body 
of  seamen  cleared  the  wood.  But  night  then  came  on,  and 
they  returned  once  more  to  their  former  station.  Here  a 
council  of  war  having  decided  that  success  was  now  hope- 
less, it  was  resolved  to  reimbark  the  troops.  They  therefore 
left  Hispaniola  (May  3) ;  but  as  the  commanders  feared 
to  return  without  having  effected  something,  they  made  a 
descent  (10th)  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  the  people  of 
which  offered  no  resistance,  but  they  had  placed  the  greater 
part  of  their  property  in  security,  so  that  the  plunder 
gained  was  trifling.  By  Cromwell  and  the  nation,  the  ac- 
quisition of  Jamaica  was  thought  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance ;  yet  there  were,'  people  who  saw  further  into  things, 
and  regarded  it  as  really  of  more  value  to  England  than 
Hispaniola  would  have  been.  Penn  and  Venables  were, 
on  their  return,  both  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  indig- 
nant and  mortified  protector.  They  had  shown  themselves 
inefficient  commanders,  and  by  their  want  of  harmony 
they  had  almost  ensured  failure. 

Cromwell  at  this  time  added  to  his  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  his  prompt  and  effectual  interference 
in  behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  or  protestant  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  of  Lucerne,  Perusa,  and  San  Martino  in  Piedmont, 
who  were  persecuted  by  their  catholic  sovereign.  There 
are  of  course  conflicting  statements  on  this  subject;  but 
£rom  the  known  intolerant  spirit  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
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it  is  a  fair  conclusion^  that  in  cases  of  this  kind^  and  where 
the  catholics  were  by  ten  the  stronger  party,  they  were  the 
aggressors.  The  Vaudois,  it  appears,  were  ordered  to  give 
up  a  part  of  the  valley  of  Lucerne ;  they  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  forthwith  quartered 
troops  in  their  valleys.  The  soldiers  acted  with  insolence 
and  tyranny ;  the  people  resisted  but  were  overpowered, 
and  a  massacre  of  about  three  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lucerne  was  perpetrated  (Apr.  21)  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  assured,  of  the  most  revolting  barbarity. 
When  the  intelligence  reached  England,  Cromwell  lost  no 
time  in  sending  off  under-secretaiy  Morland  as  his  envoy 
to  Turin ;  he  wrote  letters  to  all  the  protestant  states  of 
Europe,  and  he  made  the  security  of  the  Vaudois  a  sine 
gud  non  in  the  treaty  which  was  pendiog  with  the  court  of 
France.  The  duke  was  therefore  obliged  to  allow  his  pro- 
testant subjects  to  exercise  the  religion  of  their  fethers, 
and  Cromwell  sent  them  a  sum  of  money  from  himself  in 
addition  to  what  had  by  his  permission  been  collected  for 
them  in  the  churches. 

When  the  Spanish  court  was  certified  of  the  attempt 
on  Hispaniola,  it  was  thrown  into  great  perplexity,  being 
already  engaged  in  a  war  with  France.  It  could  not, 
however,  tamely  pass  over  such  an  indignily ;  it  was  there- 
fore resolved  (Sept.  1)  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  English 
ships  and  property  in  Spain ;  and  Cardefias  also  received 
orders  to  remonstrate,  and  if  not  satisfied  to  withdraw. 
He  accordingly  left  England  (Oct.  24),  and  the  day  after 
his  departure  Cromwell  put  forth  a  declaration  of  the  just- 
ice of  the  war  on  his  part,  and  signed  the  trealy  with 
France,  by  a  secret  article  of  which  ten  Frenchmen  were 
to  be  excluded  firom  the  British  dominions,  and  Charles 
II.,  the  duke  of  York,  Ormond,  Hyde,  and  fifteen  others 
from  those  of  France. 

Among  the  events  of  this  year  may  be  noticed  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  England,  where  they  had  not  been  settled 
since  the  reign  of  EJdward  I.    Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  a  dis- 
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tinguished  rabbi^  came  over  to  Ejogland  to  negotiate  with 
the  protector  on  this  subject ;  and  though  the  bigotry  ot  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  his  propositions  did  not 
allow  Cromwell  to  go  so  far  as  he  wished^  he  permitted 
them  to  come  over,  to  build  a  synagogue,  and  to  purchase 
ground  for  a  cemetery. 

The  motto  of  political  parties  seems  to  be,  Fleetere  si 
negueo  mperos,  etc.,  in  other  words,  they  are  willing  to  join 
with  those  whom  they  most  hate  to  overthrow  an  object  o^ 
common  aversion.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  we 
now  meet  the  sectarian  levellers  again  in  alliance  with  the 
royalists,  and  even  with  the  court  of  Spain.  Eidwaid  Sexby, 
a  man  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  post  of  colonel, 
had  been  an  admirer  and  an  agent  of  Cromwell's  in  the 
army ;  he  had  been  a  leading  agitator ;  he  was  a  zealot  for 
liberty,  and  when  his  former  idol  apostatised  as  he  thought, 
he  became  his  inveterate  foe.  After  the  arrest  of  Wildman 
and  others,  Sexby,  who  had  not  been  taken,  went  through 
the  country  distributiag  pamphlets.  In  the  May  of  this 
year  he  went  over  to  Brussels,  where  he  informed  the 
count  Fuensaldafia  of  the  real  destination  of  the  fleet  under 
Penn  and  Venables,  and  offered  the  aid  of  the  levellers 
against  the  protector,  if  furnished  with  money.  Fuensal* 
dafia  sent  him  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  well  received,  and 
he  obtained  40,000  crowns,  with  which  he  returned  to 
Antwerp,  whence  he  sent  various  sums  to  his  confederates 
in  England ;  and  though  Cromwell  had  gotten  information, 
and  even  seized  a  remittance  of  800/.,  Sexby  crossed  the 
channel,  remained  some  time,  and  returned  in  safety. 

Charles  had  made  an  offer  of  alliance  to  the  Spanish 
cabinet  after  the  rupture  with  England.  He  engaged  to 
recall  to  his  standard  the  English  and  Irish  regiments  in 
the  service  of  France ;  he  boasted  of  his  influence  in  the 
English  navy,  and,  like  Sexby,  only  asked  for  money. 
After  a  long  period  of  the  usual  delay,  the  court  of  Spain 
resolved  to  accept  both  offers,  and  to  effect  a  union  be- 
tween Charles  and  Sexby*     The  latter  said,  that  the  wish 
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of  his  friends  was  to  have  a  free  parliament^  in  which  case 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Charles  would  be  restored,  though 
with  some  limitations.  The  plan  formed  was,  that  Charles 
should  raise  four  regiments  out  of  his  subjects  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France,  that  Spain  should  furnish  a  body  of  six 
thousand  men,  and  that  the  levellers  should  secure  for 
them  a  port  and  fortress  not  distant  from  London,  where 
they  might  effect  a  landing. 

While  this  conspiracy  was  secretly  organised  against 
him,  Cromwell  issued  writs  for  a  parliament  to  meet  on 
the  17  th  of  September.  Great  excitement  prevailed ;  the 
government  and  its  major-generals  and  other  instruments 
made  every  exertion  to  procure  favourable  returns;  on  the 
other  side,  pamphlets  calling  on  the  people  now  to  make  a 
struggle  for  their  liberties  were  circulated.  The  result 
was,  that  though  Scotland  and  Ireland  returned  those  re- 
commended, England  sent  to  the  parliament  a  great  num- 
ber, such  as  Haselrig  and  Scot,  strongly  opposed  to  the 
protector's  government.  For  this,  however,  Cromwell 
had  a  remedy ;  as  the  council  was  empowered  by  the  In- 
strument to  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  the  members 
returned,  he,  under  various  pretexts,  chiefly  of  delinquency 
or  immorality,  caused  their  tickets  of  admission  to  be  re- 
fused to  about  one  hundred  persons.  The  excluded  mem- 
bers published  a  bold  and  vigorous  Remonstrance.  Of 
this,  though  of  a  most  daring  tone,  the  protector  deemed 
it  advisable  to  take  no  notice,  for  his  party  had  now  a 
clear  majority  in  parliament,  and  that  was  all  that  he  re- 
quired. 

Acts  were  speedily  passed  for  renouncing  the  pretended 
title  of  Charles  Stuart;  and  for  the  securily  of  the  pro- 
tector's person.  The  war  with  Spain  was  resolved  to  be 
just  and  politic,  and  a  supply  of  400,000/.  was  voted.  In 
calling  this  parliament  Cromwell  had  had  two  main  ob- 
jects in  view :  the  one  was  to  obtain  supplies  in  a  legal 
manner;  the  other  to  gain  from  it  the  coveted  title  of  king. 
Yarioxis  motives  probably  concurred  to  make  him  ambi*- 
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tious  of  the  title^  though  he  was  without  it  possessed  of 
more  than  regal  power.  He  certainly  felt  that  prestige 
from  which  few  are  exempt,  attached  to  names  of  digni- 
ties hallowed  by  time  and  long  usage ;  he  who  was  so  af- 
fectionate to  his  family  may  have  wished  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  his  son^  and  even  to  gratiiy  the  vanity  of  his 
daughters.  The  name  of  king,  too^  was  interwoven  into 
all  the  institutions  of  the  coimtry ;  and  the  lawyers,  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  all  who  were  weary  of  military 
rule,  would  be  pleased  with  a  prospect  of  legal  and  settled 
government.  There  were  even  hopes  that  the  great  body 
of  the  royalists,  on  a  return  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
constitution,  would  grow  indifferent  to  the  exiled  femily, 
and  transfer  their  loyalty  to  the  new  dynasty*. 

Cromwell,  as  we  have  seen  by  what  he  said  to  White- 
lock,  had  had  this  idea  in  his  mind  for  some  time.  He 
now  consulted  on  the  subject  with  Thurloe,  Pierrepoint, 
and  St.  John ;  and  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  people,  he 
resolved  to  commence  with  allowing  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
the  major-generals  to  be  terminated.  A  bill  being  brought 
in  (Jan.  7»  1657),  of  which  the  object  was  to  confirm  their 
past  acts,  and  invest  them  with  legal  authority  for  the  fu- 
ture, it  was  opposed  by  Claypole,  the  protector's  son-in- 
law,  and  by  lord  Broghil,  his  confidant.  The  debate  was 
continued  for  ten  successive  days ;  the  tyranny  of  the  ba^ 
shaws,  as  they  were  called,  was  detailed  and  dwelt  on ; 
but,  headed  by  Lambert,  they  defended  themselves  with 
spirit.  One  of  their  arguments  amounting  to  this,  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  cavaliers  should  be  punished  for  the 
ojQfences  of  some,  Henry  Cromwell,  the  protector's  nephew, 

*  Tet  it  would  seem  ta  if  Cromwell  had  thought  at  times  of  restoring 
Charles.  Lord  Orrery  told  Burnet,  that  one  day  when  Cromwell  asked  him 
what  news  there  was  in  the  city,  he  said  he  was  told  that  he  was  in  treaty 
with  the  king,  who  was  to  he  restored  and  to  marry  his  daughter.  Cromwell 
did  not  express  any  indignation,  and  Orrery  recommended  it  as  the  beat  ex- 
pedient ;  but  Cromwell  answered,  **  The  Idng  can  never  forgive  his  Other's 
Mood ;"  and  on  Orrery's  trying  to  obviate  this  objection,  he  replied,  <<  He  is  so 
damnably  debrached,  he  would  undo  us  all*''— Biiinet»  Own  Times^  !•  188, 
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replied^  that  on  this  principle,  all  the  major-generals  ought 
to  be  puniahed,  becauie  some  of  them  had  done  ill,  of 
which  he  could  produce  proofs.  He  was  called  on  to 
name,  and  he  professed  himself  ready  to  do  so ;  but  the 
debate  was  adjourned.  It  was  hinted  to  him  that  his  im- 
de  would  not  be  pleased  with  his  conduct;  but  he  went 
that  very  ni^t  and  told  the  protector  what  he  had  done, 
and  added,  that  he  '^  had  his  black  book  and  papers  ready 
to  make  good  what  he  had  said/^  Cromwell  replied  in  a 
jesting  manner;  and  taking  off  a  rich  scarlet  doak  and 
his  gloves,  gave  them  to  Harry,  who  strutted  into  the 
house  with  them  neirt;  day.  The  bill  was  finally  lost  (29th) 
by  a  large  majority,  and  the  major-generals  remained  ex- 
posed to  actions  at  law  for  their  previous  conduct. 

While  this  bill  was  pending,  a  plot  to  murder  the  pro- 
tector was  discovered.  The  agent  was  Miles  Syndercomb, 
who  had  been  a  quarter^master  in  Monk's  army,  but  had 
been  dismissed  for  his  share  in  Overton's  plot.  Sexby, 
when  last  in  Engknd,  had  arranged  the  pkn  with  him, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Charles  and  his  court 
knew  and  approved  of  it.  The  death  of  Cromwell  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  leveUers  and  royalists, 
and  the  invasion  from  Flanders.  Syndercomb  and  an- 
other named  Cecil  bribed  Tooke,  a  life-guardsman,  to  give 
them  information  of  the  places  where  Cromwell  was  to 
pass,  intending  to  shoot  him  from  a  window ;  but  some- 
thing always  occurred  to  frustrate  them,  and  at  Wildman's 
su^estion  they  altered  their  plan.  One  evening  at  six 
o'clock  (Jan.  9)  they  entered  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and 
having  set  a  basket  of  combustibles  in  one  of  the  pews, 
lighted  a  slow  match,  calculated  for  six  hours;  but  as  they 
were  coming  out  they  were  all  seized,  for  Tooke  had  be- 
trayed thenu  Cecil  told  all  he  knew,  which  only  amounted 
to  this,  that  some  persons  in  the  palace  were  to  kill  Crom- 
well in  the  confusion.  Syndercomb  was  tried  and  con- 
demned for  high  treason  (Feb.  9) ;  he  would  give  no  in- 
formation^ and  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  a  few  hours 
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before  the  time  i^pointed  for  his  ^cecution  (lSth)«  The 
royalists  and  levellers  maintained  that  he  had  been  strangled 
by  Cromwell's  orders  $  the  verdict  of  the  jmy  was  suicide 
by  snuffing  up  a  poisonous  powder. 

The  pulse  of  the  house  on  the  subject  of  kingship  ha- 
ving been  felt  after  the  discovery  of  this  plot,  about  a 
month  later  (Feb.  2S),  alderman  Pack  rose  and  presented 
a  paper,  called  ^  A  humble  Address  and  Remonstrance/ 
protesting  against  the  present  uncertain  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  calling  on  the  protector  to  assume  a  higher 
title,  etc.  The  officers  instantly  rose  in  a  great  heat,  and 
Pack  was  borne  down  to  the  bar;  but  order  being  restored, 
and  lord  Broghil,  with  Glyn,  Whitelock,  and  the  lawyers 
and  dependents  of  the  court  supporting  Pack,  the  paper 
was  read,  and  it  was  resolved  to  take  it  into  consideration. 
It  was  debated,  article  by  article,  and  at  length  adopted 
under  the  title  of  ^  The  humble  Petition  and  Advice.' 

The  only  opposition  which  Cromwell  had  to  fear  was 
that  of  the  army,  in  which  interest  swayed  some,  fanati- 
cism others,  to  oppose  it.  Lambert,  in  particular,  was 
against  it;  for  being  the  second  person  in  the  country  and 
a  vain  ambitious  man,  he  looked  forward  to  being  the  next 
protector.  His  proposal  to  the  officers  was,  to  bring  up 
five  regiments  of  cavalry  and  compel  the  house  to  confirm 
the  Instrument  and  the  establishment  of  major-generals. 
They  hesitated  however  to  adopt  this  bold  measure,  and 
he  then  withdrew  from  their  councils.  The  inferior  officers 
also  held  meetings,  and  they  sent  (28th)  one  hundred  of 
their  number  to  inform  the  protector  of  their  sentiments. 
He  reminded  them  that  at  one  time  they  had  oflfered  him 
the  title  of  king ;  he  said  he  had  always  been  the  drudge 
of  the  officers ;  that  the  parliament  had  been  called  con- 
trary to  his  judgement,  that  it  required  to  be  controlled, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  enlarging  the  authority  of 
the  protector.  Several  were  convinced  by  his  reasons,  but 
they  had  no  eflfect  on  the  majority.  They,  however,  agreed 
that  if  the  question  of  the  title  were  kept  to  be  last  con* 
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aidered^  Aey  would  make  no  opposition  to  those  of  his 
being  empowered  to  name  his  successor^  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment's consisting  of  two  houses  as  he  proposed. 

On  the  25th  of  March  the  title  of  king  was  voted^  and 
six  days  after  a  committee  waited  on  the  protector  with 
The  Petition  and  Advice.  He  spoke  of  the  '^  consterna- 
tion of  his  mind^'  at  the  ofier,  and  requested  time  *' to  ask 
counsel  of  God  and  his  own  heart ;''  at  the  same  time  ap- 
profving  of  every  thing  but  the  new  title  to  be  given  to 
himself.  At  his  desire^  a  committee  was  appointed  to  hear 
and  resolve  his  scruples.  After  various  conferences^  he 
owned  (Apr.  20)  that  his  doubts  were  removed,  and  at 
length  he  appointed  a  day  (May  6)  to  meet  the  parliament^ 
when  it  was  fully  expected  that  he  would  accept  the  royal 
title. 

Cromwell  had  vainly  sought  to  gain  his  brother-  and 
son-in-law,  Desborough  and  Fleetwood,  over  to  his  design. 
They  now  told  him  that  they  must  resign  their  commis- 
sions ;  and  Desborough  having  informed  Pride  of  what 
Cromwell  was  about  to  do,  the  latter  cried  out,  <'  He  shall 
not."  When  asked  how  he  could  prevent  it,  he  said  by  a 
petition  signed  by  the  officers :  they  approved  of  his  plan, 
and  went  straight  to  Dr.  Owen,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
draw  up  one  without  delay. 

The  8th  was  the  day  finally  fixed  for  the  protector  to 
meet  the  parliament.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  colonel 
Mason  and  six-and-twenty  other  officers  came  and  pre- 
sented the  petition,  in  which  they  asserted  that  the  design 
of  those  who  urged  the  general  to  take  the  title  of  king 
was  to  destroy  him  and  bring  the  nation  under  the  old  ser- 
vitude, and  prayed  the  parliament  to  continue  steady  to 
the  old  cause,  for  which  they  themselves  were  willing  to 
lay  down  their  lives.  When  Cromwell  heard  of  this,  he 
sent  for  Fleetwood,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  let  a  thing 
of  that  kind  proceed  so  far,  when  he  knew  that  he  would 
not  accept  a  crown  without  the  consent  of  the  army ;  and 
he  desired  him  to  go  back  and  stop  it.    Shortly  after,  the 
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members  were  summoned  to  Whitehall,  and  Cromwell 
concluded  a  long  and  embarrassed  speech  by  formally  de« 
clining  the  title  of  king. 

The  word  protector  being  substituted  for  king,  Cromwell 
gave  his  assent  to  ^  The  humble  Petition  and  Advice.'  It 
empowered  him  to  name  his  immediate  successor  and  re- 
stored the  two  houses,  giving  the  protector  the  right  of 
nominating  the  members  of  the  Other  House,  as  it  was 
termed,  but  subject  to  some  restrictions.  The  inauguraticm 
of  the  protector  took  place  on  the  12th  of  May,  in  West- 
minster-hall* He  stood  on  a  platform  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall ;  the  speaker  arrayed  him  in  a  purple  mantle  lined 
with  ermine,  presented  him  a  bible  superbly  bound,  and 
placed  a  golden  sceptre  in  his  hand.  The  oath  was  then 
administered  to  him ;  a  long  prayer  from  the  chaplain  suo- 
ceeded.  The  protector  sat  down  between  the  French  and 
the  Dutch  ambassadors,  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  lord 
mayor  holding  a  sword  at  each  side  of  him ;  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  heralds  proclaimed  the  style  of  the  pro- 
tector, to  which  the  spectators  responded.  He  then  rose, 
bowed  to  the  ambassadors,  and  walked  down  the  hall  to  his 
coach.  The  house  of  commons  then  adjourned  for  six 
months.  Most  of  the  officers  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  protector ;  Lambert  refusing,  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
missions, which  were  worth  to  him  6000^  a  year;  but  he 
obtained  a  pension  of  2000/. 

About  tlus  time,  a  pamphlet  entitled '  Killing  no  Murder,^ 
and  written  with  great  energy,  came  out  in  Holland.  The 
writer  of  it  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  captain 
Titus,  though  Sexby,  who  sent  thousands  of  it  over  to 
England,  claimed  it  as  his  own.  Having  determined  that 
Cromwell  was  a  tyrant  and  that  it  would  be  meritorious  to 
kill  him,  and  eulogised  Syndercomb,  it  assured  the  pro- 
tector that  there  were  numbers  ready  to  follow  that  example, 
and  that  he  was  not  safe  in  his  bed  or  at  his  board.  Sexby 
soon  came  over  again,  but  he  was  taken  and  died  in  jNison. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  war  with  Spain*    In  the 
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spring  of  1656  a  fleet  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  under 
Blake  and  Montague.  Their  destination  was  Cadiz  and 
Gibraltar;  but  not  feeling  themselves  strong  enough  to 
attack  either  of  them^  they  sailed  to  the  Tagus,  where  they 
obliged  the  king  of  Portugal  to  ratify  the  treaty  concluded 
with  him^  and  pay  the  stipulated  sum  of  50,000/.  They 
then  went  to  the  Mediterranean  and  again  returned  to  Lis- 
bon, leaving  captain  Stayner  with  six  frigates  before  Cadiz. 
Soon  after  (Sept.  10)  a  Spanish  fleet  of  eight  sail  fit)m  the 
Havannah  came  in  sight ;  Stayner  attacked  it  and  sunk 
four,  and  took  two  laden  with  treasure.  One  of  the  ships 
destroyed  was  the  vice-admiral^  on  board  of  which  was  the 
marquess  of  Vaydes,  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  his  wife  and 
seven  children.  When  the  ship  took  fire^  the  marchioness 
and  her  eldest  daughter  fainted ;  the  marquess  would  not 
abandon  them,  and  he  perished  with  them  and  one  of  his 
sons ;  the  other  children  were  saved  and  brought  to  Eng- 
land. The  value  of  the  silver  taken  was  estimated  at  two 
millions ;  and  Cromwell,  to  dazzle  the  populace,  caused  it 
to  be  conveyed  in  waggons  from  Portsmouth  to  London. 

As  Montague  had  returned  home  with  the  prizes,  Blake 
remained  in  the  sole  command,  and  in  the  spring  (1657)  1^^ 
sailed  for  the  Canaries  to  intercept  the  plate-fleet  from 
Mexico.  He  found  it  already  lying  in  the  port  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  Teneriffe,  the  plate-ships,  ten  in  number^  being 
moored  in  a  crescent  close  to  the  shore,  with  seven  galleons 
in  a  line  before  them ;  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was 
commanded  hy  the  guns  of  the  castle,  and  around  it  were 
seven  batteries.  Blake  resolved  to  attack.  He  caused  a 
solemn  fast  to  be  held,  and  next  morning  (Apr.  20),  Stay- 
ner leading  the  way,  the  fleet  entered  the  harbour  imder  a 
shower  of  balls  and  shells.  By  two  in  the  afternoon  the 
batteries  were  silenced  and  all  the  ships  in  the  possession 
of  the  English ;  but  the  wind  which  had  brought  them  in, 
now  opposed  their  egress.  Blake  ordered  the  prizes  to  be 
burnt,  and  soon  aft^r  the  wind  changed  to  the  south-west^ 
and  enabled  them  to  get  out  to  sea.  The  English  had  lost 
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only  forty-eight  men  in  this  daring  action.  Blake  returned 
home  some  time  after^  but  his  health  was  gone,  and  he  died 
(Aug,  17)  as  his  ship  was  entering  the  harbour  of  Ply- 
mouth. The  protector  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  and 
his  remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster-abbey. 

Blake,  like  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  this  age,  was  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  education.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  civil  war  by  his  gallant  defence  of  Taunton 
against  the  royalists.  With  the  sea  he  was  totally  unac- 
quainted ;  but  his  vigorous  mind  when  engaged  on  a  new 
element. soon  struck  out  a  new  course,  and  he  first  showed 
his  countrymen  how  forts  and  land-batteries  could  be  si- 
lenced by  shipping.  Our  naval  history  properly  begins 
with  Blake  and  the  first  Dutch  war. 

In  the  month  of  November  Cromwell  married  his  two 
youngest  daughters  to  lord  Falconberg  and  to  Mr.  Rich, 
grandson  of  lord  Warwick.  The  bride  of  this  last,  how- 
ever, became  a  widow  the  following  February. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Lockhart,  a  Scottish  judge, 
who  was  marri^  to  Cromwell's  niece,  had  proceeded  as  his 
envoy  to  Paris,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  a  twelvemonth 
was  concluded  with  Louis  XIV.  Cromwell  was  to  supply 
a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  and  in  return  was  to  get 
Mardyke  and  Dunkirk  when  reduced.  The  result  of  the 
campaign  was  the  reduction  of  the  former  place,  which 
received  an  English  governor. 

The  parliament  met  (Jan.  20,  1658) ;  it  presented  the 
ancient  form  of  the  two  houses,  the  protector  having  sum- 
moned by  writ  sixty  persons*  to  form  the  Other  House. 
Cromwell  addressed  them  in  the  ancient  style — '^My  lords, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons.^'  But  the  expe- 
riment proved  a  failure.  As  by  the  Petition  and  Advice 
the  conmions  were  authorised  to  judge  of  the  qualifications 


*  Some  were  of  the  old  nobility,  all  in  general  were  highly  respectable ;  but 
he  tnjudidotisly  placed  Pride  and  Hnson  among  them,  and  in  consequence 
even  Warwick  refused  to  attend. 
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of  their  body^  the  secluded  members  had  resumed  their 
seats^  and  there  was  now  a  powerful  opposition  headed  by 
Hasehig  and  Scot.  They  allowed  the  commons  to  occupy 
themselves  with  nothing  but  the  title  and  rights  of  the  other 
house.  Cromwell  soothed^  and  reasoned^  and  menaced  to 
no  purpose.  He  then  formed  his  resolution  with  his  usual 
promptitude.  One  morning  (Feb.  4)  he  threw  himself  into 
a  coach  that  was  standing  at  the  gate  of  Whitehall^  beck- 
oned to  six  of  the  guards  to  follow  him,  and  drove  to  the 
parliaments-house.  He  summoned  the  commons  to  his 
presence.  He  then,  as  usual,  talked  of  his  dignity  having 
been  forced  on  him,  and  leproached  them  with  thwarting 
instead  of  aiding  him,  while  he  was  environed  with  con- 
spiracies ;  it  was  therefore  time  to  put  an  end  to  their  sit* 
ting,  ^^  and  I  do  dissolve  this  parliament,''  said  he,  ^^  and 
let  God  judge  between  me  and  you."  '*  Amen,  amen,"  re- 
sponded several  voices.  Thus  was  a  fourth  parliament  dis- 
solved. Addresses  to  the  protector  from  the  army  and 
counties,  towns,  and  boroughs  were  easily  procured,  and 
were  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  popularity  of  his  government. 

At  the  same  time  several  arrests  took  place ;  for  the 
conspiracies  of  which  he  spoke  were  no  fictions.  Ormond 
was  actuaUy  in  London  at  this  very  tune  negotiating  with 
the  various  political  parties,  and  transports  were  collected 
at  Ostend  to  carry  over  an  invading  force.  But  Cromwell 
had  a  source  of  intelligence  which  the  royalists  little  sus- 
pected. There  was  a  select  band  of  six,  named  the  Sealed 
Knot,  who  enjoyed  the  principal  confidence  of  Charles  and 
his  court,  and  were  the  directors  of  the  royalists  in  Eng- 
land* Sir  Richard  Willis  had  most  influence  in  the 
Sealed  Knot,  and  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Cromwell !  For 
Willis  having  been  arrested  one  time,  Cromwell,  it  is  said, 
undertook  to  prove  to  him  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  royalists  themselves  that  their  plots  should  beprevented ; 
Willis  was,  or  affected  to  be,  convinced,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  give  information,  but  never  be  brought  for- 
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ward  as  a  witness  or  required  to  name  any  person.    For 
this  service  he  had  an  annual  stipend  of  200/. 

The  protector^  therefore^  knew  of  Ormond's  being  in 
London^  and  when  it  was  thought  that  he  had  been  there 
long  enough,  a  hint  was  given  him,  and  he  hastened  to 
Shoreham  and  embarked  for  France.  Shortly  after,  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Knot  and  other  royalists  were  arrested, 
and  sir  Henry  Slingsby,  Dr.  H^wit,  John  Mordaunt  brother 
to  lord  Peterborough,  sir  Humphrey  Bennet,  and  captain 
Woodcock  were  brought  to  trial  before  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice. Slingsby  was  a  gentieman  of  advanced  age  * ;  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  at  Hull  ever  since  the  rising  in  1655,  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged ;  the  charge  against  him  was 
his  having  given  the  officers  of  the  garrison  commissions 
from  king  Charles.  Hewit  was  an  episcopalian  clergyman 
and  an  active  agent  for  the  exiled  king.  Mordaunt  also 
had  distributed  commissions.  Hewit  refused  to  plead,  but 
that  availed  him  not,  and  he  and  Slingsby  were  found 
guilty.  Mordaunt  was  acquitted,  the  principal  witness 
against  him  having  been  bribed  to  abscond.  Slingsby  was 
married  to  the  aimt  of  lord  Falconbeig,  and  the  lady 
Claypole  strongly  interested  herself  for  Hewit ;  but  the 
protector  would  hearken  to  neither  daughter  nor  son-in-law 
in  their  favour :  they  were  both  beheaded  (June  8).  Ben- 
net  and  Woodcock  were  acquitted. 

While  Cromwell  thus  suppressed  conspiracy  at  home, 
his  arms  prospered  on  the  continent.  After  a  victory  gained 
by  Turenne  over  the  Spaniards  (June  8),  in  which  the  va- 
lour of  the  English  troops  had  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
dayt,  Dunkirk  was  invested;  it  surrendered  in  a  few  days 
(17th),  and  was  delivered  up  to  the  English  by  Louis  in 
person. 

*  Slingsby's  very  interestiiig  Diary  has  been  published.  It  might  have 
taught  a  late  writer  that  aB  the  royalists  were  not  debauchees. 

t  King  James  II.  who  was  present  at  this  action,  in  the  French  service, 
speaks  in  his  Life  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  the  Talour  of 
the  English. 
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Cromwell  would  seem  to  be  now  at  the  height  of  his 
glory,  victorious  abroad  and  absolute  at  home,  but  never 
was  his  state  more  precarious;  he  wanted  money,  he  was 
surrounded  by  enemies.  To  procure  the  former  it  seemed 
necessary  to  call  a  parliament.  He  appointed  a  council  of 
nine  to  devise  means  of  obviating  the  influence  of  the  repub- 
licans in  it,  of  raising  a  revenue  firom  the  estates  of  the 
royalists,  and  of  settling  the  succession.  But  after  three 
weeks'  deliberation  they  came  to  no  conclusion  of  import- 
ance, and  the  protector,  suspicious  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, dissolved  the  council  (July  8). 

To  secure  himself  against  the  secret  attempts  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  adopted  various  precautions;  he  wore  armour 
inside  his  clothes  and  carried  pistols  in  his  pockets.  He 
drove  at  full  speed,  his  coach  filled  with  attendants  and  sur- 
rounded by  guards,  and  he  always  returned  by  a  different 
road.  He  changed  his  bed-chamber  firequently,  and  often 
personally  inspected  the  night-watch  of  the  palace.  His 
nights  were  sleepless,  or  his  rest  was  feverish  and  distiurbed, 
and  the  anxiety  of  his  mind  visibly  preyed  on  his  health* 
Domestic  affliction  also  came  to  add  to  his  cares.  In  the 
relations  of  son,  husband,  and  fiither,  no  one  ever  went 
beyond  Cromwell  in  sincere  affection ;  and  his  &vourite 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Claypole,  was  now  dying  of  an  internal 
abscess,  and  the  grief  occasioned  by  die  death  of  her 
youngest  son  augmented  her  danger.  Cromwell  abandoned 
all  affiurs  of  state,  and  went  to  Hampton-court,  where  she 
lay.  He  spent  much  time  in  her  room,  and  always  left  it 
with  an  air  of  the  deepest  melancholy.  When  her  death 
took  place  (Aug.  6),  though  he  had  long  expected  it,  the 
event  gave  him  a  great  shock.  He  was  himself  confined 
at  the  time  with  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  he  was  also  seized  with 
what  was  called  a  bastard  tertian  ague.  One  day  (24th} 
hearing  one  of  his  physicians  whisper  to  another  that  his 
pulse  was  intermittent,  he  grew  alarmed,  caused  himself  to 
be  put  to  bed,  and  executed  his  will ;  but  next  morning 
when  the  physicians  visited  him,  he  took  his  wife  by  the 
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hand^  and  8aid>  ^^  I  tell  you  I  shall  not  die  this  bout^  I  am 
sure  of  it/'  Observing  their  surprise^  he  added^  ^^  Do  not 
think  I  am  mad;  I  speak  the  words  of  truth  upon  surer 
grounds  than  your  Hippocrates  or  Galen  can  furnish.  God 
himself  hath  given  this  answer,  not  to  my  prayers  alone, 
but  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  maintain  a  stricter  corre- 
spondence and  greater  intimacy  with  him.  Go  on,  there^ 
fore,  confidently  banishing  all  sadness  from  your  looks, 
and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  with  a  serving-man/'  His 
confidence  extended  to  his  family  and  friends.  '^  His  h^h« 
ness,''  writes  Fleetwood,  '^  has  had  great  discoveries  of  the 
Lord  to  him,  and  assurances  of  being  restored  and  made 
further  serviceable.^'  '^O  Lord,"  said  his  chaplain  Goodwin, 
'^  we  pray  not  for  his  recovery ;  that  thou  hast  granted  al- 
ready :  what  we  now  beg  is  his  speedy  recovery." 

But  these  predictions  were  not  to  be  verified.  At  White- 
hall, whither  he  had  moved,  his  disease  turned  to  a  double 
tertian  (28th) ;  he  became  delirious,  and,  at  times,  insen- 
sible. In  one  of  his  lucid  intervals  he  asked  his  chaplain 
Sterry  if  it  were  possible  to  fall  from  grace.  On  his  replying 
in  the  negative,  '^  Then,"  said  he,  '^  I  am  safe,  for  I  am  sure 
I  was  once  in  a  state  of  grace."  On  the  night  of  the  2nd 
of  September  he  was  heard  to  pray  to  this  effect ;  ^'  Lord, 
I  am  a  poor  foolish  creature.  This  people  would  fain  have 
me  live ;  they  think  it  best  for  them,  and  that  it  will  re- 
dound much  to  thy  glory ;  and  all  the  stir  is  about  this. 
Others  would  fain  have  me  die.  Lord  pardon  them,  and 
pardon  thy  fooUsh  people ;  foigive  their  sins ;  and  do  not 
forsake  them,  but  love,  and  bless,  and  give  them  rest,  and 
bring  them  to  a  consistency,  and  give  me  rest  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake;  to  whom,  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit, be 
all  honour  and  glory,  now  and  for  ever.    Amen." 

The  next  day  (3rd)  was  his  fortunate  day,  that  of  Dun- 
bar and  Worcester.  After  long  lying  insensible,  he  expired 
about  four  in  theaftemoon,  amidst  the  tears  of  hisattendants 
and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  When  the  news  was 
brought  to  those  who  were  assembled  to  pray  for  his  reco- 
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very^,  Steny  is  said  to  have  stood  up  and  to  have  bid  them 
not  be  troubled,  *^  for/'  said  he,  <'  this  is  good  news ;  be- 
cause if  he  was  of  great  use  to  the  people  of  God  when 
he  was  amongst  us,  now  he  will  be  much  more  so,  being 
ascended  to  heaven  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  Jesus  Christ, 
there  to  intercede  for  us  and  to  be  mindful  of  us  on  all 
occasions/'  Even  his  sagacious  secretary,  Thurloe,  writing 
to  Henry  Cromwell,  says,  ''He  is  gone  to  heaven,  em- 
balmed with  the  tears  of  his  people,  and  upon  the  wings 
of  the  prayers  of  the  saints/' 

This  extraordinary  man  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge,  whence  he  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn ; 
but,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
he  plunged  into  the  vices  and  excesses  of  the  town.  He 
speedily  however  reformed,  and  then  running  into  the  op- 
posite extreme,  became  an  enthusiast  in  religion.  In  the 
contest  between  tiie  king  and  parliament  his  latent  military 
talents  were  developed;  these  did  not  consist  in  tactics  or 
manoeuvres,  but  in  vigour  and  decision ;  he  never  sought 
to  surprise  the  enemy ;  his  plan  was  to  fall  on  with  impetu- 
osity. He  had  the  art  of  attaching  the  soldiers  both  by  his 
religious  exercises  and  by  a  coarse  kind  of  buffoonery  and 
jocular  language.  His  great  skill  in  politics  lay  in  knowing 
how  to  turn  to  advantage  the  opportunities  which  fortime 
presented* ;  as  a  ruler  he  sustained  the  national  honour  in 
a  manner  which  called  to  remembrance  the  glorious  days 
of  Elizabeth.  In  his  domestic  relations  the  character  of 
Cromwell  was  every  way  estimable ;  he  was  a  sincere  friend 
and  a  placable  enemy.  He  loved  justice  and  delighted  not 
in  blood ;  yet  ambition  made  him  at  times  trample  on  the 
one  and  shed  the  other :  it  is  possible  that  in  the  case  of 
the  king  he  thought  himself  justified  both  by  reason  and 

*  Mrs.  Hutchinson  justly  remarks  (p.  310)»  that  **  fortune  itself  seemed  to 
prepare  his  way  in  sundry  occasions."  Hobbes  says,  **  I  cannot  believe  he 
then  (in  1648)  thought  to  be  king,  but  only  by  well  serving  the  strongest  party 
(which  was  always  lus  main  polity)  to  proceed  as  far  as  that  and  fortune 
would  carry  him." 
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revelation.  He  never  lost  his  sense  of  religion,  though, 
.like  many  other  enthusiasts,  he  made  hypocrisy  compatible 
with  it.  His  desire  for  the  title  of  king  is,  like  Caesar's,  a 
curious  instance  of  human  weakness.  On  the  whole, 
Cromwell's  is  a  name  which  Englishmen  will  generally  be 
found  to  mention  with  respect. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THB  COMMONWEALTH  RESTORED. 

1658—1660. 

The  Protector's  iuneraL— State  of  parties.— Diaiolution  of 

Rump  recalled. — ^Royalist  insurrection^— Despotism  of  the  officers*"— Pro- 
ceedings of  general  Monk. — ^Restoration  of  the  king. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  protector^  his  coun- 
cil met^  and  it  was  resolved  to  proclaim  his  son  Richard^ 
whom  he  was  said  (but  the  fact  is  very  doubtful)  to  have 
nominated  as  his  successor.  Richard  was  proclaimed  in 
the  usual  manner;  not  a  murmur  was  heard;  and  ad- 
dresses poured  in  from  the  army  and  navy,  the  churches, 
the  cities,  and  the  boroughs.  The  royalists  and  the  re- 
publicans, who  had  hoped  to  see  the  whole  frame  of  go- 
vernment fidl  to  pieces  when  the  vigorous  mind  of  Oliver 
was  gone,  looked  on  in  amazement. 

Richard  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  the  most  amiable,  ge- 
nerous temper,  but  utterly  deficient  in  the  energy  requi- 
site for  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  had  never 
been  a  soldier,  and  he  made  no  pretensions  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  saint.  He  had  spent  his  early  days  in  the  Temple, 
and  when  he  married  he  retired  to  the  house  of  his  father- 
in-law  and  led  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  His  father, 
when  protector,  made  him  a  lord  of  trade,  then  chancellor 
of  Oxford,  and  finally  a  member  of  his  house  of  peers. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  jfrotector  was  celebrated  on  a 
scale  of  expense  such  as  England  had  never  witnessed  be- 
fore. The  model  adopted  was  that  of  the  funeral  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  Somerset-house  was  hung  with  black ;  the 
efiBgy  of  the  protector,  clad  in  royal  robes,  with  the  seep- 
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ire  in  one  hand,  the  globe  in  the  other,  wsb  placed  on  a 
bed  of  state ;  a  crown  lay  on  a  cushion  behind  the  head ; 
the  only  light  in  the  apartment  proceeded  from  waxen  ta- 
pers. After  two  months  (Nov.  1)  the  ef&gy  was  removed 
to  the  great  hall,  where  it  appeared  in  an  erect  posture, 
with  the  crown  on  its  head  and  the  sceptre  and  ball  in  its 
hands.  Hundreds  of  tapers  were  so  arranged  beneath  the 
roof,  that  their  light  resembled  the  rays  of  a  sun.  At  length 
(2drd)  the  effigy  was  conveyed  in  state  to  the  magnificent 
tomb  in  the  abbey  in  which  the  real  body  had  been  long 
since  deposited. 

Though  the  officers  had  acquiesced  in  the  succession  of 
Richard,  they  soon  gave  him  reason  te  feel  that  they  were 
disposed  to  Ihnit  his  power ;  they  renewed  their  meetings, 
and  in  a  body  of  more  than  two  hundred  they  presented  a 
petition  requiring  that  no  officer  should  be  deprived  but  by 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and  that  the  chief  command 
and  the  disposal  of  commissions  should  be  given  to  some 
one  of  whose  devotion  to  the  cause^ere  could  be  no  doubt. 
Richard  assented  so  far  as  to  appoint  Fleetwood  lieutenant- 
general  (Oct.  14),  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Peti- 
tion and  Advice,  he  said,  for  him  to  part  with  the  chief 
command  and  the  power  of  granting  commissions.  With 
this  they  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  but  they  still  continued 
their  meetings. 

The  only  security  against  the  officers,  and  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  money  to  pay  the  soldiers,  being  a  par- 
liament, writs  for  one  were  issued  (Nov.  30) ;  but  as  the 
plan  of  giving  additional  members  to  the  counties  had  not 
proved  favourable  to  the  court,  the  old  mode  was  resorted 
to  in  England,  while  the  new  form  was  retained  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  where  the  influence  of  the  government  was 
paramount.  Most  of  the  small  boroughs  therefore  re- 
turned the  court-candidates,  and  when  the  parliament  met 
(Jan.  27 f  1669)  the  state  of  the  parties  proved  to  be  as 
follows.  The  Protectorists  or  adherents  of  the  Petition 
and  Advice  composed  one  half  of  the  house ;  the  Repub- 
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licans^  headed  by  Vane^  Ludlow^  Lambert,  Bradshaw,  and 
Scot,  were  about  ^&y,  among  whom  was  lord  Fairfax,  a 
secret  royalist ;  the  Moderates  or  Neuters  constituted  the 
remainder.  These  were  chiefly  presbyterians,  but  among 
them  were  several  cavaliers,  or  sons  of  cavaliers,  who  had 
their  instructions  from  Hyde  to  embarrass  the  government, 
and  to  foment  the  dissensions  between  it  and  the  repub- 
licans*   Mr.  Challoner  Chute  was  chosen  speaker. 

The  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  protector  caused 
a  long  and  stormy  debate,  and  it  was  not  carried  without 
great  difficulty;  that  relating  to  the  Other  House  was 
still  more  violently  disputed,  but  the  commons  at  length 
consented  to  transact  business  with  them  during  the  pre* 
sent  parliament,  with  sundry  limitations  of  their  author- 
ity. Thus  far  the  royalists  had  supported  the  courtiers ; 
they  now  began  to  act  on  the  other  part  of  their  instruc- 
tions. Complaints  were  made  of  various  tyrannical  acts, 
such  as  selling  men  for  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  of  extor- 
tions and  embezzlement  of  the  revenue;  and  secretary 
Thiurloe  and  Boteler,  one  of  the  major-generals,  were  me- 
naced with  impeachments. 

These  proceedings  gave  alarm  to  the  officers,  who  feared 
there  would  be  soon  a  power  superior  to  their  own.  They 
were  divided  into  two  parties ;  those  who  adhered  to  the 
interests  of  Richard  and  met  at  Whitehall,  such  as  In- 
goldsby,  Whalley,  Goffe,  and  others,  and  those  who  met  at 
Wallingford-house,  the  residence  of  Fleetwood,  such  as 
Desborough,  Sydenham,  Berry,  and  Haynes,  whose  object 
was  to  make  Richard  merely  a  civil  magistrate,  and  to 
keep  the  army  in  their  own  power.  A  third  party  now 
appeared  at  St.  James's,  composed  of  Ashfield,  Lilbume, 
Mason,  and  men  of  strong  republican  principles.  The 
republicans  in  the  house  finding  their  weakness,  soon  en- 
tered into  close  relations  with  the  Wallingford-house  party ; 
there  was  also  a  junction  formed  with  the  party  at  St. 
James's.  A  general  council  was  formed,  and  a  ^  Humble 
Representation  and  Petition,'  complaining  of  the  neglect 
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of  the  good  old  cause  and  ita  supporters,  etc.,  was  drawn 
up  and  presented  to  the  protector,  and  by  him  to  the  com- 
mons, who  took  no  notice  of  it.  They  then,  with  the  pro- 
tector's consent,  called  a  general  council  of  officers  to  make 
propositions  to  the  parliament  respecting  the  army.  It  was 
decided  by  this  council  that  the  command  of  the  army 
should  be  committed  to  some  one  in  whom  they  could  all 
confide,  and  that  every  officer  should  declare  his  approba- 
tion of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  subsequent  acts  of 
the  army.  The  commons  took  alarm  and  voted  (Apr.  18) 
that  the  officers  should  no  more  meet  in  a  general  council, 
and  also  declared  (21st)  that  the  command  of  the  army 
was  only  to  be  exercised  by  the  protector.  The  officers 
then  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  the  army  next  day  at  St. 
James's ;  the  protector  summoned  a  counter-one  to  White- 
hall. But  the  troops  all  went  to  the  former,  and  at  noon 
Desborough  came  firom  them  to  tell  him  that  if  he  would 
dissolve  the  parliament  the  officers  would  take  care  of  him, 
but  if  not  they  would  do  it  without  him.  After  consulting 
with  his  fiiends,  among  whom  Whitelock  alone  opposed 
the  dissolution,  he  consented,  and  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved. 

The  officers  having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  parliament, 
were  now  somewhat  uncertain  how  to  act.  They  wished 
above  all  things  to  retain  their  power,  for  which  purpose 
they  were  not  unwilling  to  continue  Richard  in  his  office ;  at 
the  same  time  they  felt  the  necessity  of  money.  Their  first 
thought  was  to  raise  it,  like  Cromwell,  by  the  power  of  the 
sword ;  but  this  proving  too  hazardous,  they  listened  to  the 
proposals  of  their  repubhcan  allies,  and  agreed  to  reinstate 
the  Rump  parliament.  They  proposed  a  settlement  on 
Richard,  and  the  retention  of  the  other  house  under  the 
name  of  a  senate ;  but  matters  not  brooking  delay,  these 
points  were  reserved,  and  a  Declaration  in  the  name  of 
Fleetwood  and  the  general  council  of  the  army  was  issued 
(May  6),  inviting  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament 
who  had  continued  sitting  till  April  20th,  1653,  to  return 
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to  the  exercise  and  discharge  of  theu*  trust.  Next  day  forty- 
two  members  met  in  the  Painted  Chamber^  and  headed  by 
Lenthall,  passed  into  their  house  through  lines  of  of&cers. 
Sir  Greoige  Booths  Prynne,  Annesley,  and  others  of  the 
secluded  members  attempted  to  enter  the  house^  but  the 
doors  were  closed  against  them. 

A  committee  of  safety  (all  its  members  but  Vane  and  Scot 
being  military  men)  was  appointed  (9th)^  and  a  few  days 
after  (13th)  a  council  of  state  of  thirty-one  civilians  and 
officers  was  chosen.  Addresses  poured  in  as  usual ;  the 
house  voted  (21  st)  ^^  A  firee  commonwealth  without  a  single 
person^  kingship^  or  a  house  of  peers.''  All  this,  however, 
was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  WaUingford-house 
party ;  those  of  them  who  were  members  of  the  council 
rarely  attended,  and  when  they  did,  they  behaved  with 
great  insolence;  they  scrupled  to  take  the  oath  '^to  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  in  opposition  to 
Charles  Stuart,  or  a  single  person  ^'^  they  sent  to  the  par- 
liament (15th)  ^^  the  things  which  they  had  on  their  minds,'' 
when  they  restored  it,  in  the  form  of  fifteen  demands,  bear- 
ing the  modest  title  of  ^  The  humble  Petition  and  Address 
of  the  Officers.'  In  this  they  required  an  act  of  indemnity 
for  those  who  had  acted  imder  the  late  power,  Fleetwood 
to  be  commander-in-chief,  the  protector's  debts  to  be  paid, 
and  an  income  of  10,000/.  a  year  to  be  settled  on  Aim,  and 
8000/.  a  year  on  his  mother  '^  her  highness-dowager ;"  the 
government  to  consist  of  a  representation  of  the  people, 
and  a  select  senate,  etc.  The  parliament  replied,  that  they 
would  take  these  things  into  consideration,  and  give  all 
possible  satisfaction.  The  act  of  indemnity  was  passed, 
but  in  an  unsatisfactory  form ;  the  debts  of  Richard  amount- 
ing to  29,000J!.  were  transferred  to  the  public  account,  a 
sum  of  20002.  was  given  him  for  present  piuposes,  and  the 
10,000/.  a  year  was  voted.  He  was  at  the  same  time  re- 
quired to  leave  Whitehall,  as  it  was  suspected  that  the 
officers  kept  him  there  for  purposes  of  their  own.  It  was 
feared  that  his  brother  Heniy,  who  was  a  man  of  more 
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spirit,  would  offer  resistance  in  Ireland,  wliere  he  was  lord- 
deputy,  but  he  yielded  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the 
parliament. 

But  the  great  object  of  the  parliament  was,  as  Ludlow 
expresses  it,  to  provide  ^^that  for  the  future  no  man  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  pack  an  army  to  serve  his  ambition.'^ 
For  this  purpose  two  bills  were  passed ;  the  one  nomina- 
ting a  committee  of  seven  persons  to  recommend  officers 
to  the  house ;  the  other  making  Fleetwood^commalnder-in- 
chie^  but  only  for  the  present  session,  or  tilt  they  should 
take  further  order  therein,  and  directing  that  the  officers 
approved  of  by  the  parliament  should  receive  their  com- 
missions not  from  him  but  from  the  speaker.  These  re- 
strictions were  opposed  by  Ludlow,  Vane,  and  Salloway, 
as  needless  and  only  tending  to  disgust  the  army,  but  the 
fervent  zeal  of  Haselrig,  Sidney,  and  Neville,  would  hearken 
to  no  suggestions  of  prudence.  Notice  being  given  to  the 
officers  that  it  was  expected  they  would  take  new  commis- 
sions firom  the  speaker,  a  council  was  held  at  Desborough'a 
house,  at  which  Ludlow  and  Haselrig,  who  now  had  re^- 
ments,  attended.  The  officers  were  very  high ;  Desborough 
even  said,  that  he  thought  the  commission  he  had  as  good 
as  any  the  parliament  could  give,  and  that  he  would  not 
take  another.  But  the  next  morning  (June  8)  colonel 
Hacker  and  his  officers  came  at  the  persuasion  of  Haselrig, 
and  took  their  commissions  from  the  speaker,  and  the  ice 
being  now  broken,  others  followed.  Fleetwood  took  his 
the  day  following,  and  Lambert  soon  afler. 

It  was  voted  at  this  time  (6th)  ^^that  this  parliament 
shall  not  continue  longer  than  May  7th,  1660.'' 

While  the  republican  oligarchs  were  thus  employed,  the 
royalists  were  by  no  means  idle.  Negotiations  had  been 
carried  on  with  the  leading  presbyterians,  and  they  were 
now  all  pledged  to  the  royal  cause.  Richard  Cromwell  had 
been  offered  a  title  and  20,000/.  a  year ;  his  brother  was 
also  solicited,  and  he  at  one  time  is  said  to  have  meditated 
declaring  for  the  king.    Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and  Monk 
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also  were  applied  to.  A  genial  rising  on  the  Ist  of 
Axigust  was  anangedy  and  the  king  and  his  brothers  were 
at  the  same  time  to  pass  over  with  the  troops  which  they 
had  assembled.  But  Willis  still  kept  up  his  correspond- 
ence with  Thurloe^  and  the  parliament  was  thus  put  in 
possession  of  their  secrets.  His  treacheiy  however  was  at 
this  time  discovered  through  Morland^  the  secretary  of 
Thurloej  who  forwarded  to  the  court  at  Bruges  some  of 
Willis's  communications  in  his  own  hand-writing.  Willis^ 
after  his  usual  manner^  when  the  government  had  been  put 
on  its  guard  by  himself  represented  to  the  Knot  that  the 
project  was  now  hopeless^  and  persuaded  them  to  write 
circulars  forbidding  the  rising  (July  29).  Accordingly^ 
it  was  only  in  Cheshire  thjt  it  took  plaoe^  where  sir  George 
Booth  called  on  the  people^  without  mentioning  the  king^ 
to  rise  and  demand  a  free  parliament.  He  took  possession 
of  Chester^  where  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Derby^  lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  sir  Thomas  Middleton^  and  other 
royalists.  But  their  spirits  were  damped  when  they  learned 
that  their  firiends  all  remained  inactive^  and  that  Lambert 
was  advancing  against  them  with  four  regiments  of  horse 
and  three  of  foot.  They  moved  to  Nantwich^  intending 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Weever ;  but  Lambert  easily 
forced  it^  and  their  men  broke  and  fled  at  his  approach 
(Aug.  16).  Colonel  Morgan  and  about  thirty  men  were 
killed^  and  three  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  The  earl 
of  Derby  was  taken  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  and  Booths 
as  he  was  on  his  way  to  London^  dressed  as  a  woman^  was 
discovered  at  Newport-Pagnel  in  Bucks. 

Lambert  hastened  up  to  London^  leaving  his  army  to 
follow  by  slow  marches.  A  sum  of  1000/.  which  was  voted 
him^  he  distributed  among  his  officers^  and  shortly  after 
(Sept.  14)  they  sent  up  from  Derby  a  petition  (secretly 
transmitted  to  them  from  Wallingford-house)>  requiring 
that  there  should  be  no  limitation  of  time  in  Fleetwood's 
commission^  that  Lambert  should  be  major-general^  that  no 
officer  should  be  deprived  of  hi^  cpnuoission  except  by 
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sentence  of  a  court-martial^  etc.  Thia  petition  having  been 
ahown  to  Haselrig  by  Fleetwood  (22nd)9  he  hastened  into 
the  house,  and  having  caused  the  doors  to  be  locked,  moved 
that  Lambert  and  two  other  officers  should  be  taken  into 
custody.  But  on  Fleetwood's  aaaerting  that  Lambert  knew 
nothing  of  it,  they  contented  themaelvea  with  pasainga  vote 
expressive  of  their  dislike  of  the  petition ;  uid  it  was  re* 
solved  ^^  that  to  augment  the  number  of  general  offioera  was 
needless^  chaigeable,  and  dangerous/^  Several  meetings 
were  now  held  at  Wallingford-house,  and  another  petition 
was  drawn  up,  which  was  presented  (Oct  5)  by  Desborough 
and  other  officers.  It  was  in  substance  the  same  as  the 
former,  but  it  further  demanded  that  those  who  ground- 
lessly  informed  the  house  against  their  servanta  should 
be  brought  to  justice.  This  was  aimed  at'  Hasefarig  and 
lus  fiiends.  Tlie  house  in  the  usual  mannerretumed  them 
thanks  for  their  good  expressions,  but  soon  after  (11th)  a 
vote  was  passed,  making  it  treason  to  raise  money  without 
consent  of  pariiament.  Next  day  Lambert,  Desborough^ 
and  seven  other  colonels  were  deprived  of  their  commis^ 
sions  for  having  sent  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  colonel 
Okey^  and  by  another  vote  Fleetwood's  office  was  taken 
away,  and  he  and  six  other  persons  were  nominated  to 
fonn  a  board  for  the  direction  of  the  forces. 

Hasehrig  having  thus  thrown  down  the  gaimtlet,  pre* 
pared  for  defence.  He  reckoned  on  the  armies  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland^  the  regiments  of  Hacker,  Moriey,  and  Okey, 
and  some  others  about  London  had  assured  him  of  their 
fidelity,  and  the  parliament  had  a  guard  of  chosen  horse, 
under  major  Evelyn.  Orders  were  given  for  these  troops 
to  move  to  Westminster,  and  early  in  the  morning  (Idth) 
the  r^iiments  of  Moriey  and  Moss,  with  some  troops  a£ 
horse,  occupied  the  palace-yard  and  the  avenues  of  the 
house.  Lambert,  on  the  c^er  hand,  drew  together  his 
men,  and  posted  them  in  King-street  and  about  the  abbey* 
The  two  parties  faced  each  other,  but  the  men  were  loath 
to  fight  against  their  brothers  in  arms,  and  their  officers 
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did  not  urge  them.  When  the  speaker  came  up  in  his 
coach,  Lambert  sneeringly  ordered  one  of  his  officers  to 
conduct  the  ^  lord  general'  to  Whitehall^  but  he  was  suffered 
to  return  to  his  own  house.  The  council  of  state  then  met, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  altercation  it  was  agreed  that  the 
parliament  was  not  to  sity  that  the  council  of  officers  should 
keep  the  public  peace^  and  cause  a  form  of  government  to 
be  drawn  up^  which  should  be  laid  before  a  new  parliament 
speedily  to  be  summoned.  Fleetwood  was  declared  to  be 
commander-in-chief,  with  fuU  powers,  Lambert  major-ge- 
neral, and  a  committee  of  safety  was  appointed. 

To  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  armies  in  beland  and 
Scotland,  colonel  Barrow  was  sent  to  the  former  country, 
and  colonel  Cobbet  to  the  latter.  Barrow  found  the  officers 
and  men  wavering  and  divided ;  C!obbet  was  imprisoned 
by  Monk,  who  dedared  for  the  parliament. 

The  conduct  of  Monk,  who  now  becomes  the  principal 
object  of  attention,  is  ambiguous  beyond  example.  He 
bad  early  served  under  Goring  in  the  Netherlands;  he  was 
in  the  royal  army  in  Ireland,  and  was  made  a  prisoner  at 
Nantwich ;  he  remained  in  the  Tower  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  when  he  got  a  commandin  Ireland;  he  attached  him- 
self strongly  to  Cromwell,  by  whom  the  government  of 
Scotland  was  confided  to  him ;  he  continued  his  attach- 
ment to  CromwelFs  family,  and  he  wrote  to  Richard  a 
most  judicious  letter,  pointing  out  the  best  modes  of  secu- 
ring his  power.  Monk  was  no  speculative  republican,  he 
was  no  fimatic  in  religion,  though  much  influenced  by 
his  wife,  who  was  a  presbyterian.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
phlegmatic  temper,  and  of  impenetrable  secrecy.  The 
royalists  always  had  hopes  of  him;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  now  seeing  the  power  of  Cromwell's  house 
gone,  his  secret  plan  was  to  aid,  if  it  could  be  done  with 
safety,  in  restoring  the  king. 

The  first  care  of  Monk  was  to  secure  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  to  occupy  Berwick.  When 
this  was  known  in  London,  it  was  resolved  that  Lambert 
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should  march  against  him;  and  he  set  out  forthwith  for 
the  north  (Nov.  3)^  having  previously  exacted  a  promise 
from  Fleetwood^  that  he  would  come  to  no  agreement  with 
either  the  king  or  Haselrig  without  his  approbation. 

Monk  meantime  went  on  re-modelling  his  army :  those 
of  his  officers  who  were  of  the  Wallingford-house  party 
having  resigned  their  commissions^  he  suppUed  their  places 
with  such  as  he  could  depend  on ;  he  also  displaced  many 
who  had  been  put  in  by  the  parliament.  As  his  treasury 
and  magazines  were  well  supplied^  and  he  knew  that  his 
opponents  wanted  money,  he  sought  to  procrastinate  $  he 
therefore  sent  deputies  to  London,  and  on  their  return 
pretending  that  the  agreement  which  they  had  concluded 
was  somewhat  obscure,  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  Lam« 
bert,  who  was  at  Newcastle,  in  order  to  have  it  explained. 
Meanwhile  he  went  on  reforming  his  army,  dismissing  even 
the  privates  of  whom  he  was  not  certain,  and  supplying 
their  place  with  Scots.  He  held  a  convention  of  the 
Scottish  estates  at  Berwick,  and  having  commended  the 
peace  of  the  countiy  to  them  during  his  absence,  and  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  money  (Dec.  6),  he  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Coldstream,  where  he  still  continued  to  amuse 
Lambert  with  negotiations. 

Meantime  the  cause  of  the  army  was  losing  ground  in 
city  and  countiy.  The  apprentices  in  London  had  frequent 
scuffles  with  the  soldiers ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize 
the  Tower;  admiral  Lawson  declared  for  the  parliament, 
and  brought  his  fleet  up  to  Gravesend;  Whetham,  governor 
of  Portsmouth,  admitted  Haselrig  and  Morley  into  the 
town,  and  the  troops  sent  against  Ihem  went  over  to  them; 
the  Isle  of  Wight  declared  for  the  parliament.  At  length 
the  soldiers  themselves  abandoned  their  officers,and  putting 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Okey  and  Alured,  they 
assembled  (Dec.  24)  in  LincolnVInn-fields,  and  having 
declared  for  the  parliament,  marched  by  Lenthall's  house, 
in  Chancery-lane,  and  saluted  him  as  their  generaL  On 
the  26th,  the  speaker  and  those  members  who  were  in  town 
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walked  to  the  house,  the  soldiers  shouting  and  cheering 
them  as  they  passed.  Haselrig  returned  in  triumph,  and 
the  vivacious  Rump  once  more  floiuished. 

Fleetwood  had  on  his  knees  surrendered  his  commis- 
sion to  the  speaker  I  Lambert,  Desborough,  and  others, 
made  their  submissions  in  the  humblest  manner,  but  they 
were  all  confined  to  their  houses  at  a  distance  from  London. 
The  army  was  re-modelled ;  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
officers  being  discharged.  The  Rump  proceeded  to  punish 
such  members  as  had  been  of  the  late  committee  of  safety ; 
Vane  was  expelled,  and  ordered  to  retire  to  his  house  at 
Raby ;  SaUoway  was  sent  to  the  Tower;  Whitelock  had 
to  resign  the  great  seal,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  com- 
mitted also.  Changes  of  treason  were  made  against  Lud- 
low and  others.  A  new  coimdl  of  state  was  appointed^ 
and  an  oath,  renouncing  kingship  and  the  Stuarts  in  the 
strongest  terms,  was  imposed  on  all  members  of  the  par- 
liament. Meantime,  lord  Fairfax  and  Monk  had  arranged 
that  on  the  same  day  (Jan.  1, 1660)  the  latter  should  cross 
the  Tweed,  and  the  former  should  seize  the  city  of  Tork. 
The  engagement  was  punctually  performed ;  the  royalists 
in  Tork  opened  the  gates  and  admitted  Fairfax.  Though 
the  weather  was  severe.  Monk  continued  his  march;  Lam- 
bert's troops  having  obeyed  the  orders  sent  to  them  to  di- 
sperse, no  opposition  was  encountered  $  and  having  stayed 
five  days  to  consult  with  Fairfax  at  Tork,  Monk  resumed 
his  march  for  the  capital  (16th),  the  invitation  to  do  so 
being  now  arrived.  It  was  Fairfax's  advice  that  he  should 
remain  in  the  north,  and  there  proclaim  the  king,  but  he 
said  it  would  be  dangerous  in  the  present  temper  of  his 
officers;  in  fact,  he  caned  at  Tork  one  of  them  for  charging 
him  with  this  design.  At  Nottingham  (2 1st)  they  were 
near  signing  an  engagement  to  obey  the  parliament  in  all 
things  ^^  except  the  bringing  in  of  Charles  Stuart."  At 
Leicester  (23rd)  Monk  was  obliged  to  sign  an  answer  to  a 
petition  from  his  native  county,  Devon,  giving  it  as  his 
opinion^  that  monarchy  could  not  be  restored^  that  it  would 
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be  dangerous  to  recall  the  secluded  members^  and  advising 
submission  to  the  present  parliament.  At  this  town  he 
was  joined  by  Scot  and  Robinson^  two  of  the  members  senl^ 
as  it  were^  to  do  him  honour^  but  in  reality  to  dLscover  his 
intentions.  He  treated  them  with  great  respect^  and  always 
referred  to  them  the  bearers  of  the  numerous  addresses 
that  were  presented  to  him^  for  the  restoration  of  the  se- 
cluded members  and  a  free  parliament. 

The  troops  which  Monk  had  brought  with  him  did  not 
exceed  five  thousand  men^  and  those  in  and  about  Liondon 
were  more  numerous ;  he  therefore  wrote  from  St.  Albans 
(28th)  J  requiring,  to  prevent  quarrek  or  seduction,  that  five 
regiments  should  be  removed.  An  order  was  made  to  that 
efiect  (Feb.  2),  but  the  men  refused  to  obey;  the  royalists 
of  the  city  tried  to  gain  them  over;  they  remained,  how- 
ever, faithful  to  the  parliament,  and,  on  being  promised 
their  arrears,  marched  out  quietly  the  next  morning. 
Monk  led  in  his  troops  the  foQowing  day,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  at  WhitehalL 

On  the  6th  Monk  received  the  thanks  of  the  house.  In 
his  reply,  he  noticed  the  numerous  addresses  for  a  free  and 
full  parliament  which  he  had  received,  expressed  his  dislike 
of  oaths  and  engagements,  and  his  hopes  that  neither  ca- 
valiers nor  fanatics  would  be  entrusted  with  civil  or  mili- 
tary power.  By  some  his  speech  was  thought  too  dic- 
tatorial. ^  The  servant,''  said  Scot,  ^  has  already  learned 
to  give  directions  to  his  masters.'^  Monk  also  excited  sus- 
picion, by  demurring  to  the  oath  abjuring  the  Stuarts  to 
be  taken  by  members  of  the  council  of  state.  Seven  of  the 
other  members,  he  observed^  had  not  yet  taken  it,  and  he 
should  like  to  know  their  reasons ;  experience  had  shown 
that  such  oaths  were  of  little  force ;  he  had  proved  his 
devotion  to  the  parliament,  and  would  do  so  again. 

The  tide  of  loyalty  still  continued  to  swell  in  the  city. 
The  secluded  members  held  frequent  meetings  there,  and 
some  even  of  the  king's  fudges  who  were  in  parliament 
entered  into  communications  with  them*    The  last  dec- 
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tions  had  given  a  oommon  council  zealous  for  a  fiill  and 
free  parliament ;  thej  set  the  present  one  at  naughty  re- 
fused to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  by  it,  and  receiyed  and 
answered  addresses  from  the  counties.  To  check  these 
proceedings^  it  was  resolved  by  the  council  of  state  that 
eleven  of  the  common  council  should  be  arrested,  the  posts 
and  chains  which  had  been  fixed  in  the  streets  be  taken 
away^  and  the  dty  gates  be  destroyed.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night  (9th)5  Monk  received  orders  to  cany  this  resolution 
mto  efiect.  He  obeyed,  though  his  officers  and  soldiers 
murmured;  the  citizens  received  him  with  groans  and 
hisses,  but  made  no  opposition.  When  the  posts  and 
chains  were  removed.  Monk  sent  to  say  that  he  thought 
enough  had  been  done ;  but  he  was  directed  to  complete 
the  demolition,  and  he  therefore  destroyed  the  gates  and 
portculUsses.  He  then  led  his  men  back  to  Whitehall, 
and,  having  there  coolly  considered  the  whole  matter,  he 
thought  he  saw  a  design  to  embroil  him  with  the  citizens, 
and,  finally,  lay  him  aside.  In  concert  with  his  officers, 
he  wrote  next  morning  (10th)  to  the  speaker,  requiring 
that  by  the  following  Friday  every  vacancy  in  the  house 
should  be  filled  up,  preparatory  to  a  dissolution  and  the 
calling  of  a  new  parliament.  He  then  marched  his  troops 
into  Finsbury-fields,  caused  a  common  council  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  told  them  that  he  was  come  to  join  with  them 
in  procuring  a  full  and  fiee  parliament.  His  speech  was 
received  with  acclamations;  he  was  entertained  at  the 
Guildhall ;  his  soldiers  were  feasted ;  the  bells  were  tolled ; 
bonfires  were  lighted,  and  the  populace  amused  themselves 
with  roasting  rumps  at  them,  in  ridicule  of  the  parliament. 
Monk  remained  in  the  city  till  the  2l8t.  He  had  daily 
conferences  with  all  parties,  but  none  could  penetrate  the 
veil  of  secrecy  in  which  he  enveloped  himself:  his  words 
were  all  for  a  commonwealth,  while  many  of  his  actions 
spoke  a  different  language.  It  was  now  arranged  that  the 
secluded  members  should  be  allowed  to  take  their  seats  on 
certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that  writs  should  be 
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issued  for  a  new  parliament  to  meet  on  the  20th  of  ApriL 
After  an  absence  of  more  than  eleven  years^  HoUis^  Pierre- 
pointy  and  the  other  presbyterians  resumed  their  seats^ 
while  Haselrig^  whose  eyes  up  to  this  moment  had  been 
closed  to  the  duplicity  of  Monk^  retired  in  despair  with 
his  adherents. 

All  the  proceedings  against  the  king  and  themselves 
were  now  annulled :  sir  George  Booth  and  his  friends^  the 
Scottish  lordsj  and  several  royalists  were  released  from 
prison ;  Lambert  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  the  government 
of  Hull  was  taken  from  Overton^  and  conmiitted  to  lord 
Fairfax;  Lawson  was  voted  to  be  vice-admiral^  and  Monk 
and  Montague  to  be  generals  at  sea.  Monk  was  also  made 
general  of  all  the  land-forces  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  the 
city  chose  him  major-general  of  their  militia ;  he  was  made 
steward  and  keeper  of  Hampton-court^  and  a  sum  of 
20,000/.  was  voted  him.  The  engagement  was  now  re- 
pealed ;  but  the  Assembly's  confession  of  faith  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  the  league  and  covenant  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  hung  up  in  the  churches ;  the  execution  of  the 
laws  against  popish  priests  and  recusants  was  enjoined. 
The  council  of  state  which  was  appointed  was  composed 
of  presbyterians,  and  they  also  held  most  civil  and  militaiy 
offices.  In  this  state  of  things,  having  issued  writs  for  a 
parliament  to  meet  on  the  25th  of  April,  the  ever-memo- 
rable Long  Parliament  put  a  termination  to  its  own  exist- 
ence on  the  16th  of  March. 

Monk  still  dissembled;  but  now  seeing  how  the  elections 
were  going,  he  ventured  to  open  his  mind  to  a  royalist 
agent.  Mr.  Morrice,  his  relative  and  confidential  firiend, 
having  informed  him  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  West, 
he  consented  to  have  a  private  interview  with  sir  John 
Greenville,  who  was  also  his  relation,  but  at  the  same  time 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  king.  Greenville  delivered 
him  a  letter  from  his  royal  master,  which  Monk  received 
with  great  respect:  he  mentioned  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  and  therefore  desired  him  to  confer  in  private 
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with  Morrice.  An  answer  to  the  royal  letter  was  drawn 
up,  in  which  Monk  advised  that  the  king  should  send  him 
a  letter  to  lay  before  the  parliament ;  he  recommended  an 
amnesty,  total  or  nearly  so,  liberty  of  conscience,  confirma- 
tion of  the  national  sales,  and  payment  of  the  axrears  of 
the  army.  When  it  had  been  read,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
bidding  Greenville  to  remember  the  contents* 

It  was  also  a  part  of  Menkes  advice  that  the  king  should 
quit  the  Spanish  dominions*.  Charles  therefore  moved 
firom  Brussels  to  Breda,  whence  he  forwarded  by  Green-^ 
ville  a  declaration,  with  letters  to  the  house  of  lords,  the 
house  of  oonmions,  the  lord  mayor  and  city.  Monk  and  the 
army,  Montague  and  the  navy.  Copies  of  them  all  were 
sent  to  Monk,  who  was  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  the  origin- 
als. The  declaration  was  very  difierent  firom  what  he  had 
proposed,  but  he  made  no  objection. 

If  ever  there  was  a  parliament  fireely  chosen,  it  was  the 
present  one :  there  was  no  court  or  army  now  to  control 
the  elections;  the  territorial  aristocracy  was  enfeebled,  and 
could  use  none  but  its  legitimate  influence ;  the  royalists 
(the  catholics  of  course  excepted)  were  no  longer  deprived 
of  the  right  of  voting;  all  parties  therefore  put  forth  their 
strength,  and  the  royalists  (the  moderate  presbyterians  in- 
cluded) had  a  most  decided  majority.  The  republicans  ob« 
tained  few  seats,  and  their  only  hopes  lay  now  in  the  army, 
and  by  representing  to  the  officers  that  they  would  be  ob- 
liged to  resign  their  purchases,  and  to  the  privates  that 
they  would  lose  their  arrears,  they  succeeded  in  exciting  a 
mutinous  spirit.  Lambert,  having  escaped  firom  the  Tower^ 
hastened  down  to  Warwickshire  to  put  himself  at  their 
head. '  He  had  collected  a  few  troops  of  horse  and  some 
foot,  when  Ingoldsby,  now  a  royalist,  met  him  near  Da- 
ventry  (Apr.  21).    Captain  Haselrig  (son  to  sir  Arthur) 

*  It  is  said  to  baye  been  the  intention  of  the  Spaniard^  to  detain  Charles 
till  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk  shonld  be  restored.  Aci/ording  Ito  Clarendon  (vii. 
452),  be  nazTOwly  esci^ped  detention. 
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passed  over  with  his  troop  to  Ingoldsby;  others  followed 
their  example^  and  Lambert,  left  alone,  having  vainly  tried 
to  induce  his  former  fellow-soldier  to  let  him  escape,  sur- 
rendered. Colonels  Cobbet,  Creed,  and  some  others  also 
were  taken.  At  the  very  moment  (24th)  when  Monk  was 
reviewing  the  militia  of  the  city  in  Hyde-park,  Lambert 
and  his  friends  were  driven  by  Ty^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^7  ^  ^® 
Tower,  amidst  the  hootings  of  the  populace. 

The  next  day  the  house  of  commons  met,  and  the  pres- 
byterians  succeeded  in  having  sir  Harbottle  Orimstone, 
one  of  their  party,  chosen  speaker.  Monk  sat  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Devon.  At  the  same  time  the  peers  who 
had  sat  in  1648,  assembled  in  their  house  without  opposi- 
tion; but  it  was  plain  that  they  had  no  exclusive  right, 
and  some  of  those  who  had  been  excluded  applied  to  Monk. 
On  his  replying  that  he  had  no  authority  to  determine  any 
claims,  a  few  of  them  ventured  to  take  tibeir  seats ;  no  one 
opposing,  others  followed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  presbyte- 
rians  formed  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  house. 

On  the  Ist  of  May  Greenville  came  to  the  door  of  the 
council-chamber  (by  Monk's  secret  direction),  and  requested 
a  member  to  tell  the  lord-general  that  one  wished  to  speak 
to  him.  Monk  came  to  the  door;  Greenville  put  a  letter 
into  his  hand ;  Monk,  perceiving  that  it  was  sealed  with  the 
royal  arms,  directed  the  guards  not  to  let  the  bearer  depart. 
Gh^enville  was  soon  caUed  in  and  interrogated  by  the  pre- 
sident; he  was  ordered  into  custody,  but  Monk  sud  that 
he  now  perceived  he  was  his  near  relation,  and  he  would 
be  his  security.  The  drama  had  reached  its  oondusion ; 
Greenville  delivered  aU  his  letters,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  house  and  5002.  The  letters  to  the  army,  navy,  and 
city  were  read  to  them  by  Monk,  Montague,  and  the  lord 
mayor,  and  addresses  to  his  majesty  were  unanimously 
voted  *# 

*  <*The  period  of  our  prosperity/'  sayi  Mrs.  Hutchinsoii  (p.  359),  "wu 
come,  hastened  on  partly  by  the  mad  rash  liolenoe  of  some  that,  without 
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The  declaration  from  Breda  contained  a  promiae  of  par- 
don to  all  except  those  who  should  be  hereafter  excepted 
by  pailiament;  a  promise  to  consent  to  any  act  of  parlia^ 
ment  that  should  be  passed  for  the  indulgence  of  tender 
consciences ;  a  promise  to  allow  the  parliament  to  r^;ulate 
all  diflSerenoes  respecting  the  rights  and  titles  to  lands^  and 
a  similar  promise  respecting  the  militaiy  arrears. 

How  illusory  all  this  was  is  plain  to  be  seen ;  the  king 
in  effect  was  bound  to  nothings  and  what  the  complexion 
cf  the  next  parliament  was  likely  to  be,  no  one  could  have 
a  doubt.  The  upright  sir  Matthew  Hale,  therefore,  with 
Piynne  and  others,  called  on  the  house  to  pause,  and  now, 
while  they  had  the  power,  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  the 
claims  which  had  hitherto  caused  collision  between  the 
crown  and  parliament.  But  Monk  opposed  the  revival  of 
these  disputed  questions  at  this  time,  when  every  moment 
was  precious.  Let  the  king,  he  said,  but  come,  it  would 
be  always  in  their  power  to  impose  limitations.  The  house 
rang  with  acdamations^  and  the  king  was  restored  without 
any  restriction'*'. 

A  sum  of  50,0002.  was  voted  to  the  king,  10,000/.  to  the 
duke  of  Tork^  and  5000/.  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The 
arms  of  the  commonwealth  were  eveiy  where  taken  down, 
and  the  royal  arms  put  in  their  place.  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed with  great  solemnity  (8th) ;  and  the  ministers  were 
ordered  to  pray  for  him  and  the  duke  of  York.  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  invite  the  king  to  come  and  receive 
his  crown. 

Charles  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  from  Breda  to  the 
Hague.  The  States,  who  had  hitherto  neglected  him,  now 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  respect  and  magnificence. 

•traigfh,  oppoted  the  tide  of  the  disoontented  tamultaom  people,  partly  hy 
the  detertahle  treachery  of  those  who  had  aold  themselTet  to  do  mladiief,  but 
chiefly  by  the  general  stream  of  the  people,  who  were  as  eager  for  thor  own 
dettmction  as  the  Israelites  of  old  for  their  quails." 

*  Hallam,  howerer,  (iL  897)  shows  that  Hmitatiotts  would  have  been  per- 
feotly 
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Montague  being  arrived  with  the  English  fleet  in  the  bay 
of  Schevelin^  he  got  on  board  (2drd).  At  Dover  (25th) 
Monk^  at  the  head  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Kent,  re^ 
ceived  him  as  he  landed.  He  kissed  and  embraced  the 
general,  made  him  walk  by  his  side  and  ride  in  the  coach 
with  himself  and  his  brothers.  As  he  proceeded,  the  peo- 
ple crowded  from  all  parts  to  see  and  welcome  him.  On 
the  29th,  his  birth-day,  he  approached  the  capital.  The 
army^  which  was  drawn  out  on  Blackheath  to  receive  him, 
greeted  him  with  joyfiil  acclamations  as  he  passed.  In  St. 
George's-fields  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  invited  him 
to  partake  of  a  cold  collation  in  a  tent.  The  houses  from 
London-bridge  to  Whitehall  were  covered  with  tapestiy; 
the  streets  were  lined  to  Temple-bar  by  the  militia  on  one 
side,  the  city  companies  in  their  liveries  on  the  other; 
thence,  to  Whitehall,  by  militia  and  regiments  of  the  army. 
Troops  of  gentlemen  richly  clad,  with  their  footmen  and 
trumpeters,  the  city  companies,  the  sheriffii,  mayor,  and 
alderman,  rode  along;  the  lord-general  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  followed;  the  king,  riding  between  his  two 
brothers,  succeeded;  the  cavalcade  was  closed  by  the  ge- 
neral's guards^  and  five  regiments  of  horse,  and  two  troops 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Such  was  the  general  joy 
displayed,  that  the  king,  in  his  agreeable  manner^  observed, 
'<  It  must  surely  have  been  my  fault  that  I  did  not  come 
before,  for  I  have  met  with  no  one  to-day  who  did  not 
protest  that  he  always  wished  for  my  restoration.'' 


Thus  at  length  terminated  the  experiment  of  a  common- 
wealth in  England.  It  had  never  been  popular,  for  it  was 
in  opposition  to  all  the  habits,  feelings,  and  prejudices  of 
tbe  people,  and  was  associated  with  ideas  of  military 
rule  and  excessive  taxation.  It  had  given  no  taste  of  real 
liberty,  having  been  from  the  commencement  the  despot- 
ism of  an  oligarchy  or  of  an  individuaL  Tet  it  was  not 
quite  barren  of  benefit  to  the  nation,  for  it  swept  away 
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much  of  the  rubbiah  of  the  feudal  times  which  now  only 
served  to  encumber  and  render  foul  the  social  edifice ;  and 
we  shall  find  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  much 
less  trampled  on  imder  the  restored  monarchy  than  had 
been  the  case  in  the  times  antecedent  to  the  common-* 
wealthy  partly  as  the  result  of  positive  law^  still  more  of 
the  spirit  which  had  been  infused  into  the  nation  by  the 
long  conflict  between  the  crown  and  parliament.  The  calm 
and  philosophic  student  of  history  will  therefore  feel  dis* 
posed  to  regard  the  civil  war  and  commonwealth  as  among 
the  means  necessary  for  the  final  estabUshment  of  rational 
and  bounded  liberty  in  England^  and  not  hastily  to  look 
on  them  as  pure  and  unmitigated  evils* 

It  has  been  observed  that  democracy  has  not  yet  been 
tried  in  this  countiy.  This  remark  is  perfectly  just :  no- 
thing could  have  been  further  firom  the  thoughts  of  the 
Yanes^  the  Ludlows^  and  the  Haselrigs^  than  the  idea  of 
giving  political  power  to  the  lower  classes  of  society 'i'*  In 
fiicty  we  only  find  this  notion  in  the  wild  projects^  of  the 
LeveUers.  It  was  reserved  for  our  own  age  to  see  that 
most  galling  of  tyrannies^  a  pure  democracy^  advocated 
even  by  members  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  It  is  self-evident  that  it  can  only  be  established 
on  the  ruins  of  the  throne^  the  churchy  and  the  aristocracy ; 
and  none  but  those  on  whom  the  lessons  of  experience  are 
lost,  or  who  hope  for  personal  gain  in  the  change^  can  de- 
sire such  a  consummation. 

Numerous  religious  sects^  differing  only  in  the  degrees 
of  absurdity  and  fanaticism^  sprang  up  during  this  period 
of  commotion.  Of  these  the  only  one  that  took  permanent 
root  is  that  of  the  Friends  or  Quakers^  founded  by  an  en- 

*  The  fbllowing  lines  of  Milton  (Par.  Reg.  uL  49)  are  not  of  a  yery  demo- 
cnde  clitracter : 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confused, 

A  miacellaneouB  rabble,  who  extol 

Things  vulgar,  and  wcll-weigh'd  scared  worth  the  praise  ? 

They  praise  and  they  admire  they  know  not  what 

And  know  not  whom,  bat  as  one  leads  the  other. 
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thuaiast  named  George  Fox^the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  ori- 
ginally  a  shepherd-boy.  It  rested  on  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  some  parts  of  Scripture  and  a  rejection  of  all  ordi- 
nances in  religion :  hence  it  drew  on  itself  a  cruel  perse- 
cution both  from  the  commonwealth  and  the  restored 
monarchy.  The  gaols  in  those  days  of  intolerance  were 
filled  witib  Quakers,  who  endured  with  all  the  heroism  of 
martyrs  rather  than  conform  to  the  language,  habit,  man- 
ners, and  religious  observances  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
In  politics  this  sect  has  at  all  times  been  decidedly  re- 
publiom,  but  it  has  generally  abstained  from  political 
agitation. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CHARLES  11  * 

1660—1667. 

First  measures  of  the  croim. — ^Trials  and  executions  of  the  regicides.^^rown- 
and  church-lands. — Dtkn  of  York's  marriage. — Savoy  conference.— Trial 
and  execution  of  rir  Henrj  Yane.— AiDuis  of  Scotland )— of  Ireland.-— 
King's  marriage. — Sale  of  Dunkirk. — ^Act  of  Uniformity. — ^Dutch  warw— 
Great  plagoe. — ^Five-mile  act. — ^Flre  of  London. — ^End  <k  the  Dutch  war. 
— ^FaU  of  Clarendon. 

England^  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion^ now  resumed  her  original  form.  The  clouds  seemed 
to  be  all  dissipated^  and  a  bright  sun  of  royalty  about  to 
shed  peace  and  happiness  all  over  the  land.  But  this  ap- 
pearance was  fallacious;  Charles,  bland  and  courteous, 
eaay  and  negligent  as  he  was,  had  adopted  principles  and 
formed  habits  which  soon  dispelled  the  flattering  hopes  in 
which  men  were  led  at  first  to  indulge. 

Historiana  have  remarked  with  a  kind  of  astonishment, 
the  sudden  change  which  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  the 
people ;  flinging  away,  as  it  seemed,  the  rigour  of  religion, 
they  rushed  madly  into  excess  and  licentiousness.  It  is, 
however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  people  were  changed ; 
the  only  change  was  in  the  ruling  power.  Those  who  had 
been  reedly  religious,  remained  so  still ;  but  such  has  never 
been  the  character  of  the  great  body  of  a  people.  During 
the  whole  time  of  the  suspension  of  royalty,  the  power  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  though  fanatics,  were  reli- 
gious; the  same  was  the  character  of  the  army  f.    All  the 

*  Authorities  .*— Clarendon,  Burnet,  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Life  of  James  IL,  Tem« 
pie,  &c. 

t  Whitdock  and  others  vill  furnish  proojb  of  this.  Burnet,  speaking  of 
some  regiments  that  he  saw  at  Aberdeen,  says,  **  There  was  an  order  and  dii- 
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outward  expressions  of  vice  and  pleasure  were  therefore 
suppressed,  and  the  nation  wore  an  aspect  of  rigour  and 
sanctity  which  did  not  really  belong  to  it.  The  weight 
being  now  removed,  it  resumed  its  natural  bent,  and  men 
ran  wildly  into  excess  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
restraint  under  which  they  had  been  held.  This  is  one 
among  the  many  evil  consequences  of  making  men  reli- 
gious by  law  and  force. 

The  first  care  of  the  king  was  to  reward  those  who  had 
been  active  in  his  restoration,  and  t^  form  his  council. 
Monk  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Montague  earl 
of  Sandwich,  and  both  had  the  garter.  Annesley  was  made 
earl  of  Anglesea ;  Denzil  Hollis,  lord  HoUis ;  and  Ashley 
Cooper,  lord  Ashley.  The  earl  of  Manchester  was  ap- 
pointed lord-chamberlsin,  and  lord  Say  lord  privy-seal. 
Monk's  friend  Morrice  was  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state.  Of  the  old  royalists,  Hyde  was  made  chancellor, 
.  Southampton  treasurer,  Ormond  steward  of  the  house- 

hold ;  sir  Edward  Nicholas  continued  to  be  a  secretaiy  of 
state,  and  lord  Colepepper  master  of  the  rolls. 

The  present  parliament  not  having  been  summoned  le- 
gally, was  no  more  than  a  convention,  and  its  acts  were 
therefore  not  binding.  It  however  passed  an  act  declaring 
itself  to  be  the  parliament,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  many  weighty  matters  it  had  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  first  was  to  provide  a  revenue  for  the  crown.  As 
it  appeared  that  a  chief  cause  of  the  late  unhappy  troubles 
had  been  the  inadequacy  of  the  revenue  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  government,  it  was  resolved  to  settle  an  income  of 
1,200,000/.  a  year  on  the  king.  In  return,  was  required  the 
abolition,  of  tenures  in  chivalry,  with  all  their  incidents, 
such  as  wardships,  marriages,  etc.,  together  with  purvey* 
ance  and  pre-emption — all,  for  centuries,  firuitful  sources  of 

dpiine,  and  a  £ace  of  grayity  and  piety  among  them,  that  amazed  all  people. 
Most  of  them  were  Independents  and  Anabaptists :  they  were  all  gifted  men, 
and  preached  as  they  were  mored." 
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evil^  and  constant  subjects  of  complaint  and  remonstrance. 
This  being  consented  to,  the  next  question  was,  whence  the 
aforesaid  revenue  was  to  arise.  A  permanent  tax  on  the 
lands  thus  relieved  was  the  obvious  and  equitable  course ; 
but  he  knows  little  of  parliaments^  who  thinks  that  this 
would  be  assented  to  by  the  owners  of  lands  who  sat  in 
them,  while  any  mode  offered  of  shifting  the  burden. 
Some  one  mentioned  the  excise ;  the  idea  was  at  once  em- 
braced, and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  that  a 
moiety  of  the  excise  on  beer  and  other  liquors  should  be 
settled  on  the  crown  ;  and  thus  this  tax,  originally  so 
odious,  was  made  permanent.  By  this  act  (12  Car.  II* 
ch.  24),  a  most  important  change  was  wrought  in  the  con- 
stitution, the  prerogative  losing  its  most  influential  branch. 
We  will  here  add,  that  at  the  dose  of  the  session,  the 
remaining  moiety  of  the  excise  was  given  also  to  the 
crown. 

An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  whose  pay  required  an 
assessment  of  70,000/.  a  month,  was  alike  dangerous  to  the 
crown  and  burdensome  to  the  nation.  Symptoms  of  disaf- 
fection had  already  appeared  among  the  soldiers,  and 
Monk  declared  that  he  could  no  longer  answer  for  the 
troops.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  dis- 
banding them ;  money  was  procured  to  dear  off  their  ar- 
rears, the  regiments  were  reduced  one  after  another, 
eulogies  were  lavished  on  the  soldiers,  and  without  mutiny 
or  murmur  they  merged  into  the  mass  of  peaceful  citizens ; 
and  thus  disappeared  that  wonderful  army,  only  to  be  ri- 
valled perhaps  by  those  of  the  early  days  of  the  Roman 
republic  and  those  of  the  first  Khalifs,  in  the  union  of  re- 
ligion, disdpline,  and  undaunted  valour.  The  king  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  duke  of  York  to  retain  this  army,  or 
to  rabe  another ;  to  this  course  he  was  himself  inclined, 
but  he  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  propose  it  to  the  parlia- 
ment. Monk's  regiment,  named  the  Coldstream,  was  how- 
ever retained,  with  one  or  two  of  horse,  and  one  formed 
out  of  the  troops  at  Dunkirk  was  afterwards  added ;  the 

VOL.  III.  H 
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whole  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  men^  and  under 
the  name  of  guards  formed  the  germ  of  the  present  lai^ 
standing-<army« 

The  bill  of  indemnity  also  occupied  the  attention  of 
parliament.    They  had  been  engaged  on  this  even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  king.    Monk  had  recommended  the  king 
not  to  except  more  than  four  persons ;  but  the  commons 
at  first  (May  16)  excepted  seven  by  name ;  they  after- 
wards enumerated  twenty  persons^  who,  though  not  regi- 
cides, should  for  their  share  in  the  transactions  of  the  last 
twelve  years,  be  affected  with  penalties  short  of  death : 
they  finally  excepted  such  of  the  king's  judges  as  had  not 
surrendered  themselves  on  the  late  proclamation.    When 
the  biU  came  to  the  lords  (July  11),  where  the  old  royalists 
prevailed,  it  was  judged  to  be  far  too  lenient.    They  voted 
to  except  all  the  king's  judges,  and  also  Vane,  Lambert, 
Haselrig,  Hacker,  and  Axtel ;  they  struck  out  the  clause 
respectmg  the  twenty  persons,  and  then  sent  the  bill  back 
to  the  conunons.    But  here  there  were  some  feelings  of 
honour  and  humanity.    By  the  proclamation  above-men- 
tioned, the  king's  judges  were  required  to  surrender  them- 
selves on  pain  of  being  excepted  from  any  pardon  or 
indemnity  as  to  their  lives  or  estates.    The  obvious  con- 
struction of  this  was,  that  the  lives  of  those  who  came  in 
would  be  in  no  danger,  and  accordingly  nineteen  had  sur- 
rendered.   It  was  contended  that  these  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  suffered  to  make  their  escape  if  they  could.  A 
compromise  at  length  was  effected.    Most  of  the  king^s 
judges  were  excepted,  as  also  were  Hacker,  Axtel,  and 
Hugh  Peters ;  but  the  nineteen  were  not  to  suffer  death 
without  an  act  of  parliament  for  that  puvpose.    Vane  and 
Lambert  we]*e  also  excepted ;  but  by  an  address  of  both 
houses,  the  king  was  requested  to  spare  their  lives  if  they 
should  be  attainted.    Haselrig,  lord  Monson,  and  five 
others  were  to  lose  liberty  and  property,  and  Lenthall, 
St.  John,  Hutchinson,  and  sixteen  more,  all  members  of 
the  high  courts  of  justice,  were  to  be  ineligible  to  any 
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office  whatever.  In  this  fonn  the  bill  of  indemnily  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent. 

After  sitting  about  three  months^  the  parliament  ad- 
joumed^  and  during  the  recess  the  twenty-nine  regicides 
who  were  in  custody  were  broi:^ht  to  trial  before  a  court 
of  thirty-four  commissioners^  of  whom  some  were  old 
royalists;  others^  such  as  Manchester,  Say,  Hollis,  and 
Annesley,  members  of  the  Long  Parliament;  with  these 
sat  Monk,  Montague,  and  Cooper,  the  associates  of  Crom- 
well, whom  a  feeling  of  delicacy  should,  perhaps,  have 
withheld  from  the  tribunal. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  expressed  sorrow  for  their  crime ; 
others  said  that  they  had  borne  the  king  no  malice,  that 
they  thought  his  death  an  act  of  national  justice,  and  that 
they  had  acted  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation. 
They  were  all  found  guilty ;  those  who  had  surrendered 
were,  with  one  exception'*',  respited;  ten  were  executed. 
These  were  six  of  the  king's  judges,  Harrison,  Scot, 
Carew,  Jones,  Clements,  and  Scroop;  Cook,  one  of  the 
counsel  on  the  trial ;  AxteL  and  Hacker,  who  had  com* 
manded  the  guards;  and  Hugh  Peters,  the  fimatic  preacher. 
The  place  of  execution  was  Charing-cross,  where  a  gallows 
was  erected  for  the  purpose.  •  General  Harrison  suffered 
first  (Oct.  13).  Supported  here,  as  on  his  trial,  by  that 
fervid  spirit  of  enthusiasm  so  perfectly  free  from  all  alloy 
of  worldly  motives,  he  gloried  in  the  act  for  which  he  was 
brought  to  die  as  performed  in  the  cause  of  God  and  his 
country,  and  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  revival  of  the 
good  cause  in  happier  times.  Carew  was  the  next  who  suf- 
fered (15th) ;  his  conduct  was  similar^  Cook  and  Peters 
were  executed  on  the  same  day  (16th);  the  latter  alone,  it 
is  saidf,  showed  want  of  coturage,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  cordials.     Scot,  Clement,  Scroop,  and  Jones, 

*  Namely,  Scroop.  His  hftving,  after  his  surrender,  expressed  his  real  sen- 
timents on  tlie  execntion  of  Charles  I.,  in  reply  to  an  insidious  question,  was 
the  pretext  for  this  breach  of  faith. 

t  Burnet,  Own  Times,  i.  291. 
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also  Bufiered  on  the  same  day  (L7th).  Hacker  and  Axtel 
closed  the  scene  at  Ty^^^^^^  (19th).  All  died  with  the 
constancy  of  martyrs.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  not  a 
single  man  of  those  who  had  a  share  in  the  death  of 
the  late  king  seems  to  have  voluntarily  repented  of  the 
deed*. 

Though  one  must  admire  the  constancy  and  magna- 
nimity of  the  sufferers,  most  of  whom  were  gentlemen  by 
birth  and  education,  the  justice  of  their  sentence  is  not  to 
be  denied,  even  on  their  own  principles ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  Charles  to  suffer  such  a  heinous  deed  as  the 
solemn  execution  of  his  father  to  go  impimished.  But 
there  was  another  part  of  the  royal  vengeance  which  can 
be  regarded  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  abhor- 
rence and  disgust.  The  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
Bradshaw,  were  taken  from  their  tombs  in  the  Abbey, 
drawn  on  hurdles  to  Tyburn  on  the  anniversazy  of  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  hung  on  the  gallows  tiU  evening,  then 
taken  down,  the  heads  cut  off  and  fixed  on  Westminster* 
hall,  and  the  trunks  thrown  into  a  pit.  The  bodies  of 
about  twenty  persons  (those  of  Blake  and  Cromwell's 
respectable  mother  included)  were  afterwards  taken  out  of 
the  Abbey  and  biuied  in  the  adjoining  church-yard. 

The  lives  of  the  remaining  regicides  were  spared ;  they 
spent  the  rest  of  their  days  in  different  prisons.  The  witty 
and  licentious  Harry  Marten  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  in  Chepstow-castle.  They  surely  had  no  just  reason 
to  complain  of  their  ^ate,  if  they  recollected  how  many 
royalists  they  had,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  subjected  to  a 

similar  destiny. 

• 

*  The  narratiyes  in  the  State  Trials  were  drawn  up  by  the  friends  of  the 
sufferers,  and  are  evidently  partial.  Who  can  beUeve  that  **  after  Harrison's 
body  was  opened,  he  mounted  himself  and  gaye  the  executioner  a  box  in  the 
ear  **  ?  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident,  that  they  were  treated  with  a  degree 
of  cruelty  and  barbarity,  for  which  the  conduct  of  their  party,  when  in  power, 
offered  no  precedent.  The  compilers  of  those  narratives,  we  may  observe, 
lower,  while  auning  to  raise,  the  characters  of  their  heroes,  by  repxesenting 
them  as  thorough  religious  £uiatics. 
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Another  important  point  for  the  parliament  to  decide  on 
was  the  case  of  those  who  had  purchased  the  crown-  and 
church-lands  and  the  estates  of  royalists,  which  had  been 
sold  by  the  public  authority  in  the  late  times.  A  bill  was 
introduced  for  an  equitable  adjustment,  but  it  met  with 
much  opposition;  and  nothing  having  been  done  when  the 
parliament  was  dissolved,  the  crown,  the  church,  and  the 
other  proprietors  entered  on  the  lands  in  question,  and 
the  occupiers,  having  no  legal  titles  to  produce,  were 
obliged  to  sit  down  contented  with  the  loss  of  their  pur- 
chase-money. But  it  was  only  the  leading  royalists  that 
gained  in  this  way ;  thousands  of  gentlemen  who  had  sold 
their  lands  to  support  the  royal  cause,  or  to  pay  the 
sequestrations  imposed  on  them  for  their  loyalty,  and  had 
thus  been  reduced  to  poverty,  remained  without  remedy. 
The  sales  having  been  legal,  the  present  possessors  were 
secured  by  the  bill  of  indemnity,  against  which  the  disap- 
pointed cavaUers  now  exclaimed,  saying  it  was  indeed  an 
act  of  oblivion  and  indemnity,  but  of  indemnity  for  the 
king's  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  for  his  friends.  They 
taxed  the  king  with  ingratitude,  and  they  conceived,  on 
account  of  it,  a  mortal  hatred  to  Hyde.  Their  case  was 
doubtless  a  severe  one,  but  there  was  really  no  preventing 
it  but  at  the  risk  of  a  civil  war.  It  was  observed  that  the 
most  clamorous  were  those  who  had  suffered  least,  and  the 
petty  services  for  which  many  claimed  large  rewards  fur- 
nished matter  for  ridicule. 

The  church  was  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange.  Most  of 
the  livings  were  in  the  hands  of  the  presbyterians,  and 
they  had  so  mainly  contributed  to  the  Restoration,  that  it 
would  be  both  ungrateful  and  unsafe  to  attempt  to  disturb 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  king  and  the  chan- 
ceUor  were  resolved  to  re-estabUsh  episcopacy.  There  was 
also  a  difficulty  about  the  livings,  for  such  of  the  clergy 
as  had  been  ejected  for  their  loyalty,  seemed  now  to  have 
a  just  claim  to  recover  what  they  had  lost.  This,  how- 
ever, was  accommodated  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  vision 
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of  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops^  and  the  dreaded  surplice, 
ring^  and  cross,  alarmed  the  presbyterians.  They  pro- 
posed bishop  Usher's  model  of  episcopacy,  and  prayed 
that  the  habits  and  ceremonies  might  not  be  imposed,  and 
that  the  liturgy  might  be  revised.  The  king  issued  a  de- 
claration^ apparently  granting  all  they  required ;  but  \7hen 
an  attempt  was  made  to  have  this  converted  into  a  bill,  it 
was  frustrated  by  the  efforts  of  the  court-party  in  the  com- 
mons. It  was  quite  plain  from  this  that  the  royal  de- 
claration was  only  meant  to  be  illusoiy. 

At  length  (Dec.  29)  the  convention-parliament  was  dis- 
solved, for  it  was  urged  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
true  parliament,  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  what  it  had 
enacted ;  and  it  was  also  expected  that  a  new  parliament 
would  be  more  purely  royalist. 

In  the  September  of  this  year  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
died  of  the  small-pox,  much  lamented  by  the  king  his 
brother.  Their  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  died  of  the 
same  disorder  in  the  winter.  The  king's  otiier  sister,  the 
princess  Henrietta,  was  married  about  this  time  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  Louis  XIV. 

Another  marriage  in  the  royal  family  was  that  of  the 
duke  of  York  to  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  chancellor, 
who  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  the  princess  of  Orange. 
She  possessed  wit  and  sense,  though  not  beauty.  The 
duke,  whose  taste  on  this  last  point  was  never  very  deli- 
cate, laid  siege  to  her  virtue^  which  was  surrendered  on  a 
secret  contract  of  marriage ;  when  the  consequences  were 
becoming  apparent,  James  kept  his  promise,  and  privately 
espoused  her  (Sept.  3).  He  informed  the  king  and  chan- 
cellor. The  former,  though  annoyed,  forgave  him;  the 
latter  pretended  the  greatest  rage  against  his  daughter, 
advised  the  king  to  send  her  to  the  Tower,  and  that  not 
being  done,  confined  her  to  a  room  in  his  own  house.  The 
queen-mother  and  the  princess  of  Orange  were  highly  in- 
dignant; and  Charles  Berkeley,  to  recommend  himself  to 
favour,  swore  that  Anne  had  been  his  mistressi,  and  brought 
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lord  Amui^  Jermjn,  Talbot,  and  Killegrew^  as  witnesses 
of  her  wantonness.  The  duke  was  shaken ;  but  on  the 
birth  of  her  child^  and  her  solemn  assertion  at  that  time^ 
and  fierkelejr's  confession  of  the  falsehood  of  his  story,  he 
resolved  to  do  her  justice.  He  acknowledged  her  as  his 
duchess,  and  she  bore  her  new  rank,  it  is  said,  as  if  she 
had  been  bom  in  it. 

The  new  year  (1661)  opened  with  a  wild  outbreak  of 
the  ftnattcs  named  Fifth-monarchy  men,  under  their  leader^ 
Venner,  the  wine-cooper.  One  Sunday  (Jan.  6),  having 
heated  their  enthusiasm  by  a  discourse  on  the  speedy 
coming  of  Jesus  and  the  reign  of  the  saints,  he  issued  from 
his  conventicle,  in  Cohnan-street,  at  the  head  of  sixty  well- 
armed  fimatics.  They  proceeded  to  St.  Paulas,  proclaim- 
ing King  Jesus.  They  drove  off  a  party  of  the  trained- 
bands  that  were  sent  against  them,  and  in  the  evening  they 
retired  to  Caen-wood,  between  Hampstead  and  Highgate. 
Here  some  of  them  were  taken :  but  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing (9th}  they  returned  into  the  city,  shouting  as  before, 
and  dispersed  some  of  the  troops  and  of  the  trained-bands. 
At  length,  some  being  kUled,  and  Venner  taken,  they  re- 
tired into  a  house  at  Cripplegate,  which  they  defended, 
till  a  party,  headed  by  one  Lambert,  a  seaman,  got  in  at 
the  roof.  Most  of  them  were  slain ;  Venner  and  the  re- 
mainder were  hanged.  The  attempt  was  purely  an  isolated 
act,  but  advantage  was  taken  of  it  to  issue  a  proclamation 
for  suppressing  the  conventicles  of  the  Quakers,  Anabap- 
tists, and  other  sectaries ;  it  was  also  the  occasion  of  the 
formation  of  the  regiments  of  gpiards  abready  noticed. 

The  king's  coronation  having  been  celebrated  with  great 
splendour  (Apr.  28),*  the  new  parliament  met  (May  8). 
As  was  to  be  expected,  it  was  most  decidedly  royalist,  the 
presbyterians  not  having  more  than  sixty  seats.  Its  tem- 
per soon  appeared,  by  votes  for  obliging  all  the  members 
to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 

*  Hyde  waa  on  this  occatioii  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Arthur  lord 
Capel  (son  of  him  who  had  been  executed  in  1 649)  eail  of  Saiex. 
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of  England^  and  for  having  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  It  was  declared 
that  the  negative  and  the  command  of  the  army  were  rights 
inherent  in  the  crown ;  and  it  was  made  treason  to  injure 
the  king's  person^  or  to  distinguish  between  his  person 
and  his  office.  It  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  king  and 
Clarendon  to  have  the  bill  of  indemnity  passed  without  fur-* 
ther  exceptions.  A  bill  passed  the  commons  for  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  remaining  regicides;  but  the  lords, 
more  humane  or  more  honourable,  rejected  it,  the  king 
himself  expressing  his  aversion  to  it*.  The  act  depriving 
the  bishops  of  their  seats  in  parliament,  which  had  been 
so  violently  extorted  from  the  late  king,  was  repealed,  and 
the  prelates  were  restored  to  their  legislative  functions. 
As  a  chief  weapon  in  those  times  had  been  tumultuary 
bodies  of  petitioners,  an  act  was  passed  that  not  more  than 
ten  persons  should  present  any  petition  to  the  king  or 
either  house,  nor  should  it  be  signed  by  more  than  twenty, 
unless  with  the  order  of  three  justices,  or  the  major  part 
of  a  grand  juiy. 

While  the  parliament  was  thiis  replacing  the  constitu- 
tion on  its  ancient  basis,  a  conference  was  going  on  at  the 
bishop  of  London's  lodgings,  at  the  Savoy,  between  twelve 
prelates  and  nine  assistants,  and  an  equal  number  of  pres- 
byterian  divines.  The  ostensible  object  was  a  revision  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  ended,  of  course,  as  all 
such  conferences  do.  The  bishops  were  predetermined  to 
admit  of  none  but  very  slight  modifications,  and  to  retain 
all  the  ceremonies.  The  presbyterians,  under  the  circum- 
stances, required  by  far  too  much ;  yet  surely  the  prelates 
might  have  conceded  something  to  men  at  least  as  pious 
and  as  learned  as  themselves,  and  but  for  whom  they  would 
be  probably  still  without  their  sees.  If  it  was  puerile  on 
the  one  side  to  object  so  vehemently  to  the  cross,  ring, 

*  '<  I  am  weary  of  hanging/'  laid  he  to  Clarendon,  *'  except  for  new  offences. 
Let  the  bill  settle  in  the  housesi  that  it  may  not  come  to  mci  for  you  know 
that  I  cannot  pardon  them." 
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and  surplice^  it  was  surely  no  proof  of  wisdom  on  the  other 
to  insist  on  them  as  if  they  were  of  the  very  essence  of  re- 
ligion. So  little  were  the  prelates  disposed  to  concession^ 
that  even  the  innovations  of  Laud  were  retained^  and  they 
remain  to  this  day  part  of  the  service  of  the  church  of 
England.  They  are  all  now  become  innocuous ;  no  one, 
for  example,  sees  in  the  surplice  anything  more  than  a  de- 
cent habit ;  the  ring  is  used  without  any  scruple,  or,  in 
general,  any  knowledge  of  its  meaning ;  we  kneel  at  the 
communion  without  any  apprehension  of  the  real  presence ; 
it  was  not  so,  however,  in  those  times ;  and  we  think  that 
the  chief  blame  lies  with  those  who  would  not  concede. 

The  strength  of  the  presbyterian  party  lay  in  the  corpo- 
rations, and  in  these,  their  strongholds,  the  church-party 
proceeded  to  attack  them.  By  the  Corporation-act  now 
passed  it  was  enacted,  that  any  person  holding  office  in  a 
corporation  might  be  removed,  unless  he  would  renounce 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  declare  his  belief  of 
the  unlawfiilness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  etc. ; 
and  no  future  officer  to  be  admitted  unless  he  had  pre- 
viously taken  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England.  Thus  commenced  that  odious  pro* 
fanation  of  the  most  solemn  act  of  religion  so  long  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

The  revision  of  the  Common  Prayer  yras  finally  (Nov. 
20)  committed  to  the  convocation.  They  made  a  number 
of  alterations  and  additions ;  none,  however,  favourable  to 
the  presbyterians*.  The  amended  book  was  presented  to 
the  king  and  council,  and  by  them  recommended  to  the 
house  of  lords. 

Vane  and  Lambert  stiU  lay  in  prison.  As  they  had  had 
no  immediate  hand  in  the  death  of  the  late  king,  the  con- 


*  Will  it  be  believed  that  tbey  actually  increased  the  nmnber  of  the  Saints' 
days,  and  added  the  silly  legend  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Apocrypha,  to  the  lessons  ?  They  surely  meant  to  insult,  not  to  conciliate. 
Some  of  the  state-prayers  were  introduced  into  the  liturgy  at  tins  time,  so 
also  was  that  finest  of  addresses  to  the  Deity,  the  General  Thanksgiving. 
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vention  had  addressed  the  kin^  in  their  behalf^  and  he  had 
assured  them  that^  if  attainted,  they  should  not  be  exe- 
cuted. They  were  now  brought  to  trial,  at  the  suit  of  the 
commons.  Lambert  (June  9, 1662),  who  had  never  been 
an  enthusiast,  or  even  perhaps  a  republican,  acted  with 
great  caution.  He  excused  his  opposing  Booth  and  Monk 
by  saying  that  he  knew  not  that  they  were  acting  for  the 
king,  and  he  threw  himself  on  the  royal  mercy.  He  was 
sentenced  to  die,  but  he  was  only  confined  for  life  in  the 
isle  of  Quemsey.  He  lived  there  for  thirty  years,  forgotten 
by  the  world,  occupying  his  time  in  the  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers, and  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  painting.  It  is  said 
that  he  became  a  cathoUc. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  upright,  fervid 
enthusiast  and  republican  Vane  (June  6).  Far  from  suing 
for  mercy,  he  asserted  that  '^  the  decision  by  the  sword 
was  given  [against  the  late  kingj  by  that  God  who,  being 
the  judge  of  the  whole  earth,  does  right,  and  cannot  do 
otherwise;'^  and  the  parliament  then  became  the  govern- 
ment de  facto,  and,  consequently,  he  was  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  statute  11  Henry  YII.,  for  acting  in  obedi- 
ence to  it.  The  spirit  of  the  law,  if  not  the  letter,  was  de- 
cidedly in  his  favour,  and  the  judges  could  only  get  over 
the  difficulty  by  the  monstrous  assertion,  that  Charles  had 
been  king  de  facto  from  the  death  of  his  father,  though 
"  kept  out  of  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority  by  rebels 
and  traitors.'^  The  prisoner's  defence  was  most  eloquent 
and  able,  but  it  had  been  determined  not  to  let  him 
escape*.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him,  the  judges 

*  The  long  mote  to  Clarendon  on  the  7th  as  follows :  "  The  relation  that 
has  been  made  to  me  of  sir  H.  Vane's  carriage  yesterday  in  the  hall  is  the  oc- 
casion of  thb  letter,  which  if  I  am  rightly  informed  was  so  insolent  as  to  jus- 
tify all  he  had  done,  acknowledging  no  supreme  power  in  England  but  a  par- 
liament, and  many  things  to  that  purpose.  You  have  had  a  true  account  of 
all,  and  if  he  has  given  new  occasion  to  be  hanged,  certainly  he  is  too  danger- 
ous a  man  to  let  live  if  we  can  honestly  put  him  out  of  the  way.  Think  of 
this,  and  give  me  some  account  of  it  tomorrow ;  till  when  I  have  no  more  to 
say  to  you.    G."    See  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  296.   It  has  been  observed 
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refiisiiig  to  sign  a  bill  of  exoeptioxu^  which  he  presented. 
He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  (14th).  His  demeanour 
was  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  known  character*. 
When  he  attempted  to  address  the  people  in  vindication  of 
himself  and  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered,  his  note« 
books  were  snatched  firom  him,  and  the  trumpeters  were 
ordered  to  blow  in  his  &ce.  '^  It  is  a  bad  cause/'  said  he, 
^  which  cannot  bear  the  words  of  a  dying  man.''  One 
stroke  terminated  his  mortal  existence. 

The  character  of  sir  Henry  Vane  stands  forth  pre-emi- 
nent for  purity  among  the  republican  chie&.  He  was  dis- 
interested and  incorrupt ;  willing  to  give  to  all  others  the 
liberty  he  claimed  for  himself;  the  enemy  of  oppression  in 
all  its  forms.  It  is  difficult  to  regard  his  death  as  any 
thing  but  a  judicial  murder,  yet  surely  there  was  in  it 
something  of  retribution.  Though  taking  no  immediate 
share  in  the  judicial  proceedings  against  the  late  king,  he 
had  mainly  contributed  to  his  death  by  his  conduct  at  the 
treaty  of  Newport,  and  his  speech  in  the  house  on  his  re- 
turn. By  the  dishonourable  manner  in  which  he  furnished 
evidence  against  Strafford  (whose  sentence  was  little,  if  at 
all,  less  iniquitous  than  his  own),  he  was  a  main  cause  of 
the  dvil  war,  and  of  all  the  bloodshed  and  misery  which 
thence  ensued.  On  the  same  spot  on  which  Strafford  fell 
one-and-twenty  years  before.  Vane  now  underwent  a  simi- 
lar &te.  As  the  series  of  blood  began  with  the  one,  it 
ended  with  the  other.  As  Charles  I.  forfeited  his  word 
and  honour  in  the  one  case,  so  Charles  II.  forfeited  /u$  in 
the  other. 

Having  thus  far  carried  on  the  afiairs  of  England,  it  is 
now  time  that  we  should  notice  those  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 
As  Scotland  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  declaration 

that  ClaKndon  in  Us  Life  is  sQent  on  the  suhject  of  Vane,  which  looks  as  if 
be  did  not  quite  approve  of  the  transaction. 

*  He  cohabited  with  his  wife  the  night  before  his  execution,  in  order  that 
the  legitimacy  of  the  child  of  which  she  was  then  pregnant  might  not  be  ques- 
tioned.   See  the  note  in  Burnet,  i.  29S. 
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from  Breda,  the  cavaliers  of  that  country  breathed  nothing 
but  blood  and  forfeitures.  The  spirit  of  it,  however, 
certainly  did  apply  to  Scotland,  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale, 
who  was  now  high  in  the  royal  favour,  by  representing  all 
that  the  Scots  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the 
king,  disposed  him  to  clemency.  The  marquess  of  Aigyle, 
relying  on  an  ambiguous  answer  of  the  king,  through  his 
son  lord  Lorn,  came  secretly  up  to  London,  but  he  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  Tower. 

The  imion  which  the  commonwealth  had  laboured  to 
effect  was  no  longer  thought  of.  The  earl  of  Middleton 
was  appointed  commissioner  for  holding  the  parliament, 
Glencaim  chancellor,  and  Lauderdale  secretary.  The  for- 
tresses built  by  Cromwell  were  demolished,  and  the  garri- 
sons disbanded.  As  the  king  had  been  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  presbytery,  and  he  and  his  chief  counsellors  regarded 
it  as  incompatible  with  monarchy,  the  restoration  of  epi- 
scopacy was  resolved  on.  The. utmost  efforts  having  been 
made  to  pack  a  parliament,  that  assembly,  when  it  met 
(Jan.  1,  1661),  proved  to  be  suited  to  all  the  purposes  of 
the  court.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  ^  The  Drunken 
Parliament,'  on  account  of  the  continued  inebriety  of  Mid- 
dleton and  his  associates.  Its  first  proceeding  was  to 
restore  the  prerogative  in  its  fullest  extent.  In  this  there 
was  little  difficulty,  but  to  change  the  church-government 
was  not  so  easy,  as  it  had  been  confirmed  by  two  parlia- 
ments held  by  the  present  king  and  his  father.  In  one 
of  Middleton's  drunken  bouts,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a 
measure  which  Primrose  the  clerk-register  had  proposed 
half  in  jest,  which  was,  a  general  act  rescissory,  annulling 
on  various  pretexts  all  the  parliaments  held  since  the  year 
1633.  This,  though  vigorously  opposed  by  the  old  cove- 
nanters, was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  presby- 
terian  discipline  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown. 

Those  who  hungered  after  the  large  possessions  of 
Argyle  now  hastened  to  shed  his  blood.  He  was  trans- 
mitted to  Scotland  to  be  tried  on  charges  of  oppression 
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and  treason.  Every  national  act  from  the  beginning  of 
the  wars  was  laid  to  his  charge  (Feb,  13).  His  defence 
was  acute^  and^  in  general^  successful.  As  he  pleaded  the 
indemnity  granted  in  the  parliament  of  Stirling  in  1650^ 
the  king^  at  the  entreaty  of  lord  Lorn,  granted  a  mandate^ 
that  nothing  done  previous  to  that  time  should  be  prose- 
cuted^  and  that  no  sentence  should  be  passed  till  the  whole 
had  been  submitted  to  himself.  This  secured  Argyle  as 
far  as  related  to  the  death  of  the  late  king ;  there  only  re-< 
mained  the  charge  of  compliance  with  the  usurpation^  and 
here^  we  are  assured  *j  the  base  treachery  of  Monk  came 
to  the  aid  of  his  enemies.  He  transmitted  to  the  parlia- 
ment some  private  letters  in  which  Argyle  expressed  his 
attachment  to  the  protector's  government :  his  friends  were 
silenced,  and  sentence  was  pronounced  (May  25).  He 
vainly  implored  a  respite  of  ten  days  that  the  pleasure  of 
the  king  might  be  known,  but  Middleton,  who  hoped  to 
get  his  title  and  estates,  was  inexorable.  Argyle  met  his 
fiite  with  piety  and  fortitude  (27th). 

The  next  who  suffered  was  Guthrey,  one  of  the  clergy 
who  had  promoted  the  western  remonstrance.  As  he  had 
once  excommunicated  Middleton,  he  had  little  chance  of 
mercy.  He  too  died  (June  1)  full  of  hope  and  constancy* 
Swinton,  another  of  the  proscribed  list,  had  become  a 
quaker ;  he  acknowledged  his  fault  with  so  much  contri-^ 
tion  that  his  life  was  spared,  though  his  estate  was  taken. 
Wariston,  who  had  escaped  to  the  continent,  was  delivered 
up  two  years  after  by  the  French  government,  and  he  too 
ended  Ins  days  on  a  scaffold. 

The  soil  being  thus  watered  with  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nanters Argyle  and  Guthrey,  it  was  resolved  to  replant 
episcopacy.  Against  this  Lauderdale  strongly  remon- 
strated, and  the  king  himself  was  long  dubious  of  the 
policy  of  it  j  but  the  bigotry  of  Clarendon  would  yield  to 
no  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  the  measure  was  resolved 

*  See  Bornet.  The  hd  howerer  U  very  doubtful,  we  might  perhaps  say 
isuntme. 
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on.  As  there  was  only  one  Scottish  bishop  now  living,  it 
was  necessary  that  some  of  the  new  prelates  should  be  con* 
secrated  in  England.  Sharp,  who  had  been  the  agent  of 
the  presbyterians  at  London  and' Breda,  and  who,  in  the 
hope  of  preferment,  had  basely  betrayed  their  cause,  was 
made  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  excellent  Leighton 
(son  to  Laud's  victim)  and  two  others  were  consecrated  with 
him  by  Sheldon  bishop  of  London,  and  these  consecrated 
the  remaining  prelates  in  Scotland.  An  act  of  indemnity 
was  finally  passed,  but  harsh  and  cruel,  like  every  Scottish 
measure,  it  seemed  firamed  only  with  a  view  to  plunder. 

Unhappy  Ireland  was  also  to  be  regulated  anew«  No 
blood  was  here  to  be  shed,  and  the  church,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  resumed  its  former  position ;  but  the  adjustment  of 
property  was  a  matter  of  tremendous  difiiculty.  The  tide 
of  conquest  had  swept  over  the  country,  efiiacing  all  limits 
and  landmarks.  The  greater  part  of  the  lands  were  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  adventurers  who  had  advanced  their 
money  on  the  faith  of  acts  of  parliament  passed  with  the 
assent  of  the  late  king,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell's 
army ;  but  there  were  numerous  other  claimants,  such  as 
the  Forty-nine  men,  or  those  who  had  served  in  the  royal 
army  previous  to  the  year  1649,  the  protestant  loyalists 
whose  estates  had  been  confiscated,  the  innocent  catholics, 
those  who  had  served  under  the  king  in  Flanders,  etc* 

The  king  issued  a  Declaration  (Nov.  30,  1660)  for  the 
settlement  of  Ireland ;  but  the  Irish  houses  of  parliament 
disagreeing  with  respect  to  it,  they  sent  their  deputies  over 
to  the  king,  and  the  catholics  at  the  same  time  despatched 
agents  on  their  part.  Charles  was,  for  obvious  reasons, 
disposed  to  favour  these  last,  but,  like  true  Irishmen,  they 
seemed  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  in  his  power.  With 
the  indiscretion  and  disregard  to  truth  distinctive  of  their 
party  in  Ireland,  they  behaved  with  insolence,  justified  their 
rebellion,  denied  their  massacres,  and  finally  so  disgusted 
the  king  with  their  conduct,  that  he  ordered  the  doors  of 
the  council  to  be  closed  against  them.    The  heads  of  a  bill 
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were  thea  prepared  and  sent  over  to  Dublin  in  May  1662, 
but  it  was  three  years  before  the  final  settlement  was  ef- 
fected.   The  soldiers  and  adventurers  agreed  to  give  up  a 
third  of  their  lands,  to  augment  what  was  called  '  The  Fund 
of  Reprisak/  or  property  still  remaining  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crown,  and  which  had  been  shamefully  diminished  by 
lavish  grants  to  the  dukes  of  York,  Ormond,  Albemarle, 
and  others.    Out  of  this  the  Forty-nine  men  were  paid  their 
arrears,  fifty-four  catholics  were  restored  to  their  houses, 
and  two  thousand  acres  of  land ;  but  there  remained  three 
thousand  who  had  put  in  claims  of  innocence  for  whom  no 
relief  was  provided.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  only  a 
portion  of  these  were  really  innocent,  but  they  should  not 
have  been  thus  condemned  unheard.     Previous  to  the  re^ 
hellion,  it  is  said  the  catholics  had  possessed  two-thirds  of 
the  lands  of  Ireland ;  there  now  remained  to  them  not  more 
than  one-third*.     Dearly  did  they  pay  for  the  musacre  of 
the  protestants  in  the  outset,  committed  by  a  savage 
rabble,  set  on  by  an  ignorant  and  fanatic  priesthood.     It 
has  been  asserted,  but  the  fact  is  incredible,  that  a  third 
part  of  the  population  perished  by  the  sword,  famine,  and 
disease,  between  1641  and  1652t* 

We  now  return  to  England,  where  the  marriage  of  the 
king  engaged  the  attention  of  his  council.  Charles  was  a 
notorious  profligate  with  respect  to  women.  While  in 
France  he  had  a  son  by  a  Mrs.  Barlow  or  Walters,  and 
immediately  on  his  coming  to  England,  Barbara  ViUiers, 
daughter  of  lord  Grandison,  and  wife  to  a  catholic  gentle- 
man named  Palmer,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  utterly 
devoid  of  virtue  or  principle,  having  thrown  herself  in  his 
way,  made  a  conquest  of  his  heart,  over  which  she  long 
retained  her  empire,  though  only  one  sultana  out  of  many, 

*  Sir  W.  Petty,  quoted  by  Hallaiii  (iii.  528) ;  Lingard  (xi.  243)  says  that  only 
a  sixth  remained  to  the  catholics.  This  statement  appears  to  us  to  be  much 
nearer  the  truth. 

t  See  Appeodiz  (F). 
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The  scandal  which  the  king  gave  by  his  amours^  oaused  his 
ministers  to  urge  him  to  marry ;  but  he  resolved  not  to 
espouse  a  protestant^  and  his  subjects  he  thought  would 
object  to  a  catholic.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  French 
king^  however,  the  Portuguese  ambassador  offered  him  the 
infanta  Catherine,  sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  with  a 
dower  of  500,000/.,  the  settlements  of  Tangier  in  Africa, 
and  Bombay  in  the  £ast  Indies,  and  a  free  trade  to  Por- 
tugal and  her  colonies. 

The  money  tempted  the  king ;  Clarendon  and  the  other 
ministers  approved  of  the  match,  but  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador now  laboured  to  obstruct  it.  He  represented  that 
the  infanta  was  incapable  of  bearing  children;  that  it  might 
cause  a  war  with  Spain,  and  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  trade; 
and  he  offered,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  a  large  portion 
with  either  of  the  princesses  of  Parma.  Charles  sent  lord 
Bristol  secretly  to  Italy,  where  he  saw  the  princesses  as 
they  were  going  to  church.  One  glance  sufficed ;  the  one 
was  hideously  ugly,  the  other  monstrously  fat.  Meantime 
Louis  sent  to  uige  the  Portuguese  match,  offering  Charles 
money  to  purchase  votes  in  the  parliament,  promising  to 
lend  him  50,000/.  whenever  he  should  want  it,  and  to  aid 
him  with  money  in  case  of  a  war  with  Spain.  The  Spaniard, 
on  the  other  hand,  proposed  to  the  king  different  protestant 
princesses,  whom  his  master  would  portion  equal  to  daugh- 
ters of  Spain.  He  also  laboured  to  excite  the  protestant 
feeUngs  of  the  parliament  and  city,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  Portuguese  match  was  approved  of  by  the  council  and 
both  houses,  and  (June  1661)  the  earl  of  Sandwich  was 
sent  out  with  a  fleet  to  convey  the  infanta,  when  ready,  to 
England. 

The  prospect  of  her  lover's  marriage  made  Mrs.  Palmer 
very  uneasy.  To  reconcile  her  he  made  her  costly  presents, 
and  created  her  husband  earl  of  CasUemain  in  Ireland, 
with  remainder  to  the  issue  male  of  his  wife,  who  had  just 
borne  to  her  royal  keeper  a  son  at  Hampton-court;  and 
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finaUy^  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  delicacy,  Charles 
pledged  himself  to  make  her  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
his  queen. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1662,  the  fleet  which  bore  the  in- 
fimta  reached  Spithead.  Charles,  quitting  the  embraces  of 
the  wanton  Castlemain,  hastened  to  Portsmouth  to  receive 
his  bride.  They  were  married  privately,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  the  lord  Aubigny,  the 
queen's  almoner.  They  then  came  forth  and  sat  on  chairs 
in  the  room  where  the  company  was  assembled,  and  Sheldon 
bishop  of  LfOndon  pronounced  them  man  and  wife.  They 
thence  proceeded  to  Hampton-court,  where  after  some  days 
Charles,  taking  ^  The  Lady,'  as  Castlemain  was  called,  by 
the  hand,  presented  her  to  the  queen  before  the  entire 
court.  Catherine  had  so  much  command  of  herself  as  to 
^ve  her  a  gracious  reception,  but  in  a  few  minutes  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  blood  gushed  from  her  nose,  and  she 
fell  into  a  fit.  Charles  now  afiected  the  tone  of  a  man  of 
honour ;  he  had  been,  he  said,  the  cause  of  Casdemain's 
disgrace,  and  he  was  bound  to  make  her  reparation,  and  he 
would  not  submit  to  the  whims  of  his  wife.  Clarendon 
and  Ormond  remonstrated,  but  were  harshly  reproved,  and 
even  required  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  royal  project ;  and 
who  will  not  blush  for  Clarendon,  when  he  reads  that  he 
actually  did  undertake  the  odious  office  ?  But  Catherine 
would  not  listen  to  him.  To  break  her  spirit,  Charles  then 
sent  away  her  Portuguese  attendants,  and  the  presence  of 
Castlemain  was  continually  obtruded  on  her.  The  queen 
long  bore  up  against  these  studied  insults ;  at  length  she 
most  imprudently  resolved  to  yield,  and  she  humbled  her- 
self so  far  as  to  admit  that  abandoned  adulteress  to  her 
familiarity  and  firiendship. 

The  queen's  portion  was  soon  spent,  and  to  raise  money 
for  the  royal  expenses.  Clarendon,  it  is  said,  proposed  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  king :  Louis  was  eager  to 
treat.  Clarendon  demanded  twelve  millions  of  livres,  he 
was  offered  two,  and  the  bargain  was  finally  concluded  for 

VOL.  III.  I 
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five  (Sept.  11).  But  Charles  wanted  all  the  moneyj  and 
Louis  would  only  pay  two  millions  down^  and  the  re* 
mainder  in  two  years.  The  treaty  was  nearly  broken  ofi^^ 
when  it  was  suggested  that  Liouis  should  give  bills  for  the 
balance.  This  was  agreed  to  (Oct.  17)9  and  a  French 
banker  came  over  and  discounted  them.  The  banker  was 
an  agent  of  Liouis,  who  boasts  that  he  made  500,000  livres 
on  the  transaction*.  Dimkirk  was  certainly  of  no  direct 
use  to  England,  but  the  possession  of  it  gratified  the  na- 
tional pride,  and  the  people  felt  mortified  at  seeing  it  sold, 
and  the  price  squandered  away  on  the  king's  vices  and 
pleasures. 

But  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  was  a  trifle  to  the  cruel  Act  of 
Unifi)rmity,  which  now  came  into  operation.  It  had  been 
urged  on  by  the  united  bigotry  of  the  clergy,  of  Clarendon, 
and  of  the  house  of  commons  $  the  lords  in  vain  attempted 
to  mitigate  its  severity;  the  commons  were  inexorable.  It 
provided  that  every  minister  should,  before  the  feast  of  St 
Bartholomew  (Aug.  24),  publicly  declare  his  assent  and 
consent  to  everything  contained  in  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  or  lose  his  benefice.  The  appointed  day  came, 
and  about  two  thousand  ministers,  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  men  of  extensive  learning,  sincere  piety,  and  iire- 
proachable  life,  laid  down  their  preferments,  and  rather 
than  do  violence  to  their  conscience,  faced  poverty  and 
persecution.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  episoopid  clergy  had 
done  as  much  in  the  late  times,  but  those  were  times  of 
civil  war,  and  politics  were  so  interwoven  with  religion, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  separate  them,  and  they  had  the 
prospect  of  ample  reward  in  case  of  the  king's  success. 
But  now  all  was  peace  {  the  king  had  been  restored  in  a 
great  measure  tlurough  the  exertions  of  these  very  men  | 
there  was  no  longer  a  political  contest ;  conscience  alone 
could  have  actuated  them.  Henry  VIII.  assigned  pensions 
to  the  ejected  monks  and  fiiars;  Elizabeth  had  reserved  a 

«  (Evyrea  de  Louia  XIV.  i  167. 
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fifth  of  the  income  of  the  benefices  for  those  who  scrupled 
to  comply  with  her  act  of  uniformity;  the  Long  Parliament 
had  done  the  same ;  but  now  no  provision  whatever  was 
made,  nay^  care  was  taken  that  those  who  did  not  conform 
should  lose  the  last  year's  income  of  their  livings^  as  their 
tithes  would  not  iall  due  till  Michaelmas. 

Petitions  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  declaration  fiom 
Breda  being  presented  to  the  king,  he  took  the  occasion  oi 
setting  forth  a  declaration,  promising  to  exert  his  influence 
with  parliament  in  its  next  session  to  have  his  dispensing 
power  so  regulated  as  to  enable  him  to  exercise  it  with  more 
universal  satisfaction.  His  secret  object  was  to  procure 
toleration  for  the  catholics ;  but  on  this  head  the  commons 
were  lynx-^eyed;  the  protestantism  of  the  royal  brothers 
was  strongly  suspected,  and  the  Romish  priests,  with  their 
characteristio  insolence  and  imprudence,  in  reliance  on  the 
oourt*&vour,  gave  public  ofience  by  appearing  in  their 
habits.  The  commons  therefore  (Feb.  166S)  rejected  the 
whole  scheme  of  indulgence,  and  brought  in  bills  to  pre- 
vent  the  growth  of  popery. 

Rumours  of  conspiracies  were  now  spread  in  order  to 
cast  odium  on  the  ejected  clergy,  and  a  slight  insurrection 
which  did  take  place  this  summer  in  Yorkshire  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  pass  in  the  following  session  (May  16,1664) 
the  merciless  Conventicle-act.  By  this  any  person  above 
the  age  of  sixteen^  who  was  present  at  any  religious  meet* 
ing  not  held  according  to  the  practice  of  the  church  oi 
England^  where  there  were  five  or  more  persons  beside  the 
household,  was  to  be  imprisoned  three  months  for  the  first 
o£fence,  six  for  the  second,  and  be  transported  seven  years 
for  the  third,  on  conviction  before  a  single  justice  of  the 
peace.  This  cruel  statute  speedily  filled  the  prisons^  espe- 
cially vrith  the  quakers. 

The  repeal  of  the  Triennial-act  of  1641  was  effected  in 
this  session.  The  king  had  the  audacity  to  declare  that 
be  would  never  suffer  a  parliament  to  come  together  by 
the  means  prescribed  in  it ;  and  to  please  him,  a  bill  was 

i2 
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brought  in  to  repeal  it^  and  passed,  with  a  provision,  how- 
ever, that  parliaments  should  not  be  intermitted  for  more 
than  three  years  at  the  most. 

Another  measure  of  this  session  was  an  address  to  the 
king,  praying  him  to  seek  redress  of  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  the  Dutch  on  the  English  trade,  and  promising  to  stand 
by  him  with  their  Uves  and  fortunes. 

The  Dutch  were  more  devoted  to  commerce  than  any 
people  in  Europe ;  and  as  the  spirit  of  trade  is  jealous  and 
monopolising,  they  had  been  guilty  of  many  imjustifiable 
actions  in  their  foreign  settlements,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  massacre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  These  however  were  all  past  and  gone ;  treaties 
had  been  since  made  with  them,  in  which  these  deeds  had 
been  unnoticed,  even  so  late  as  the  year  1662.  Charles 
himself,  though  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  the  aristocratic  or 
Louvestein  party,  as  it  was  named,  which  now  ruled  in  the 
States,  and  which  had  deprived  the  prince  of  Orange  of 
the  dignity  of  Stadtholder,  was  little  inclined  to  a  war,  and 
Clarendon  and  Southampton  were  decidedly  adverse  to  it  $ 
but  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  lord-admiral,  was  anxious 
to  distinguish  himself  at  the  head  of  the  navy,  which  his 
exertions  had  brought  to  a  state  of  great  perfection ;  he  was 
also  a  diligent  fosterer  of  trade,  which  he  justly  regarded 
as  a  main  pillar  of  the  national  greatness.  He  therefore 
lent  his  powerful  aid  to  the  party  desirous  of  war,  and 
Downing,  the  resident  at  the  Hague,  a  man  of  little  prin- 
ciple, spared  no  labour  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  duke  of  York  was  at  the  head  of  an  African  com- 
pany for  the  purchase  of  gold-dust  and  for  supplying  the 
West-Indies  with  slaves.  The  Dutch,  who  had  long  traded 
to  Africa,  thwarted  them  as  much  as  i>ossible,  and  even 
seized  or  demolished  their  factories.  The  duke  had  already 
sent  out  sir  Robert  Holmes,  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
with  some  ships  of  war  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  Holmes 
bad  recovered  the  castle  of  cape  Corse  and  taken  that  of 
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cape  Verd,  and  established  factories  along  the  coast.  The 
duke  had  also  sent  out  sir  Richard  Nicholas  to  North  Ame- 
rica, where  the  Dutch  had  settled  on  the  tract  of  country 
between  New  En^and  and  Maryland^  and  named  it  New 
Amsterdam.  The  English  claimed  this  by  right  of  dis- 
covery^ and  the  king  had  made  a  grant  of  it  to  his  brother. 
The  Dutch  settlers  offered  no  resistance^  and  Nicholas 
named  the  country  New  York,  and  a  fort  up  the  river  Al- 
bany, from  the  tides  of  his  patron. 

When  intelligence  came  of  what  Holmes  had  done,  the 
Dutch  ambassador  remonstrated  in  strong  terms.  But  the 
king  denied  all  concern  in  the  matter,  said  that  Holmes 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  company  on  their  own  authority, 
and  promised  to  bring  him  to  trial  on  his  return.  Holmes 
accordingly  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  his  explanations 
were  considered  satisfactory,  and  he  was  soon  released. 
De  Witt  was  resolved  to  be  avenged.  A  combined  Dutch 
and  English  fleet,  under  De  Ruyter  and  Lawson,  was  now 
in  the  Mediterranean  acting  against  the  piratic  cruisers,  and 
he  sent  secret  orders  to  the  former  to  proceed  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  retaliate  on  the  English.  Iiawson,  though 
aware  of  De  Ruyter's  object,  did  not  feel  himself  authorised 
by  his  instructions  to  foUow  him ;  but  he  sent  to  inform 
the  duke  of  his  suspicions.  The  Dutch  admiral  having 
accomplished  his  mission  on  the  African  coast  crossed  over 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  captured  about  twenty  sail  of 
merchantmen.  The  duke  meantime  had  two  fleets  out  in 
the  narrow  seas,  which  seized  and  detained  one  hundred 
and  thirty  Dutch  traders. 

The  war  being  now  resolved  on,  the  king  called  on  par- 
liament for  the  requisite  supplies  (Nov.  25).  Their  libe- 
rality was  unprecedented ;  they  voted  two  millions  and  a 
half.  In  the  bill  for  this  purpose,  two  remarkable  devia- 
tions from  ancient  usage  were  effected ;  the  old  method  of 
raising  money  by  subsidies,  tenths,  ^d  fifteenths,  which 
had  been  returned  to,  was  abandoned  for  ever,  and  the 
mode  of  assessments  introduced  in  the  civil  war  was 
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adopted  in  its  stead ;  the  cleigyj  who  used  to  tax  themselves 
in  convocation^  now  consented  to  be  taxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  laity  by  parliament;  and  in  return  they  ob- 
tained the  right  of  voting  at  elections.  This  measure  put 
a  total  end  to  the  influence  and  importance  of  the  convo- 
cation ;  it  became  from  that  moment  a  mere  shadow.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  this  great  change  in  the  constitution 
was  the  effisct  of  a  mere  verbal  agreement  between  the 
chancellor  and  the  primate. 

On  the  2l8t  of  April,  1665,  the  duke  of  York  put  to  sea 
with  a  gallant  fleet  of  ninety-eight  ships  of  war  and  four 
fire-ships.  This  prince  had  made  wonderful  improvements 
in  the  navy.  Instead  of  committing  the  command  of  ships 
to  noblemen  of  inexperienced  valour,  he  placed  them  under 
LawBon  and  men  who  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  sea. 
He  continued  the  practice  of  dividing  the  fleet  into  three 
squadrons ;  but  he  reqidred  it  to  form  into  line  before  ac- 
tion, and  each  captain  to  keep  his  place  during  the  engage- 
ment; thus  substituting  the  regularity  of  the  land-batUe 
for  the  previous  irregular  mode  of  fighting  used  at  sea* 
The  duke  himself,  with  Lawson  for  his  vice-admiral,  com* 
manded  the  red,  prince  Rupert  the  white,  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  the  blue  squadron. 

For  more  than  a  month  this  fleet  rode  in  triumph  ofi^the 
coast  of  Holland.  At  length,  an  easterly  wind  having 
blown  it  to  its  own  coast,  the  Dutch  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  admiral  Opdam, 
came  out  in  seven  squadrons.  The  fleets  encountered 
(June  3)  ofi*  the  coast  of  Sufiblk*  The  sea  was  calm,  the 
sky  cloudless ;  for  four  hours  the  fight  was  dubious;  the 
duke  displayed  the  greatest  conduct  and  valoiu*;  one  shot 
killed  at  his  side  his  fiivourite  the  earl  of  Falmouth,  the 
lord  Muskerry,  and  a  son  of  lord  Burlington's,  and  covered 
him  with  their  blood.  At  length,  observing  great  confu- 
sion on  board  of  adxniral  Opdam's  ship,  he  ordered  all  his 
guns  to  be  fired  into  her  successively,  and  she  blew  up,  and 
Opdam  and  five  hundred  men  peridied  in  her.    Dispirited 
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by  the  loss  of  their  admiral^  the  Dutch  fled ;  the  English 
pursued,  but  during  the  night,  while  the  duke  was  taking 
some  repose,  Mr.  Brounker,  groom  of  his  bed^shamber, 
came  to  the  master  with  pretended  orders  fix>m  the  duke 
to  shorten  sail,  and  thus  in  the  morning  the  Dutch  got 
into  the  Texel.  This  was  the  greatest  naval  victoiy  gained 
as  yet  by  the  English;  the  Dutch  lost  eighteen  ships, 
they  had  four  admirals  killed,  and  seven  thousand  men 
slain  or  taken.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  one  ship  and 
six  hundred  men ;  but  among  the  shun  were  the  admirals 
Lawson  and  Sampson,  and  the  earls  of  Marlborough  and 
Portland. 

In  other  days  the  tidings  of  such  a  victoiy  would  have 
spread  joy  and  festivity  through  all  the  streets  of  London ; 
but  now  a  ^oom,  not  to  be  dispelled  by  the  triiunphs  of 
war,  sat  brooding  over  the  capital:  the  plague  had  visited 
it  in  its  most  appalling  form* 

In  the  midst  of  the  late  winter,  a  few  cases  of  plague 
had  occurred  in  the  suburbs.  The  number  slowly  increased 
as  the  season  advanced,  and  in  the  end  of  May  the  diMase 
burst  with  fury  forth  from  the  filthy  suburb  of  St.  Giles's 
on  the  city  and  Westmii)ster.  The  court,  the  nobility,  the 
gentry,  and  the  more  opulent  citizens  fled  to  the  country; 
thousands  were  about  to  follow,  but  the  lord  mayor  refused 
certificates  of  health,  and  the  people  of  the  adjoining 
towns  took  up  arms  to  ward  off  infection.  As  usual,  its 
first  ravages  were  among  the  lower  classes,  but  it  soon  ad- 
vanced higher.  Various  r^;uIations  were  made  (July  1) ; 
the  city  was  divided  into  districts,  with  proper  officers ; 
every  house  in  which  the  disease  prevailed,  was  marked  in 
the  usual  manner  by  a  red  cross  on  the  door,  with  the 
words  ''Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !'^  over  it*;  pest-carts 

•  Shskapeitt  tiiiii  allodat  to  this  practioe  (Lo?e'i  Labour's  Lott,  set  t. 
K.2.): 

Write  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  U8 ! ''  on  these  three ; 

They  are  infected;  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 

They  hsvB  the  plague,  aad  oavsht  it  of  yonr  cDnea. 
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went  round  every  night  with  links  and  the  tinkling  of  a 
bell^  aummoning  the  people  to  bring  forth  their  dead^  which 
then^  uncoffined  and  without  any  religioufl  rite^  were  shot 
into  a  common  pit  prepared  in  the  nearest  churchyard. 
The  men  employed  in  this  mournful  office,  taken  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people  and  hardened  in  vice  and  brutality, 
committed  deeds  too  horrible  to  be  told.  That  unfeelii^ 
race  too,  the  hired  nurses,  often,  it  is  said,  murdered  the 
patients  in  order  to  rob  them. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  different  minds  were  variously 
affected.  While  some  devoted  themselves  to  exercises  of 
piety  and  awaited  their  doom  with  calm  resignation,  others 
recklessly  plunged  into  riot  and  debauch ;  and  the  awfiil 
silence  which  ordinarily  prevailed  was  from  time  to  time 
broken  by  the  sound  of  the  unhallowed  oigies  of  the  bro- 
thel and  the  tavern.  Superstition  exerted  its  influence  over 
others ;  many  fancied  they  saw  a  flaming  sword  in  the  sky 
hanging  over  the  devoted  city;  others  assembled  in  the 
churchyards^  where  in  imagination  they  beheld  ghosts 
stalking  round  the  pits  which  contained  their  bodies.  Fa- 
naticism too  was  active ;  one  prophet  walked  naked  through 
the  streets,  with  a  pan  of  burning  coals  on  his  head,  de- 
nouncing woes  on  the  sinful  city ;  a  second  Jonah  went 
proclaiming  aloud,  '^  Yet  forty  days,  and  London  shall  be 
destroyed ;''  a  third  might  be  heard  by  day  and  by  night 
crying  in  sepulchral  tones,  '^  Oh,  the  great  and  dreadful 
God^' 

July  and  August  were  months  of  oppressive  heat. 
Though  September  was  less  sultry,  the  deaths  increased. 
The  experiment  was  tried  of  burning  large  fires  in  the 
streets.  On  the  third  night  (8th)  they  were  extinguished 
by  a  copious  fall  of  rain,  and  the  deaths  now  diminished ; 
but  the  next  week  the  tempest  of  disease  was  more  furious 
than  ever,  and  men  began  to  despair.  The  equinoctial 
gales  at  length  brought  healing  on  their  wings.  The  mor- 
tality rapidly  decreased;  and  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember seventy-three  parishes  were  pronounced  free  of 
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disease,  and  their  inhabitants  resumed  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits and  avocations.  The  number  of  deaths  in  London 
had  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand ;  the  disease  spread 
also  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  ravages  in 
various  places  were  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the 
popuhition*. 

During  this  desolation,  the  fleet,  which  was  uninfected, 
kept  the  sea;  and  the  Dutch  Smyrna  and  East-Indian 
fleets  having  taken  shelter  in  the  port  of  Bergen,  in  Nor- 
way, lord  Sandwich  sailed  thither.  For  a  share  of  the 
spoil,  it  is  said,  the  Danish  court  agreed  to  connive  at  the 
capture  of  the  Dutch  vessels.  Owing,  however,  to  some 
mismanagement,  when  the  English  ships  entered  the  port 
and  attacked  the  Dutch,  they  were  fired  on  by  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  and  obliged  to  retire.  De  Witt  now  came  with  a 
strong  fleet  to  convoy  the  merchantmen  home,  but  they 
were  dispersed  by  a  storm  (Sept.  4),  and  Sandwich  cap- 
tured some  ships  of  war  and  two  of  the  Indiamen.  As  he 
plundered  these  last,  and  allowed  his  captains  to  do  the 
same,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  as  a  cover  to  his  disgrace. 

The  overthrow  of  the  government  in  England  by  means 
of  the  discontented  presbyterians  and  republicans  was  one 
part  of  De  Witt^s  plans,  and  he  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  Ludlow,  Sidney,  and  the  other  exiles,  for  this 
purpose.  Lord  Say  and  some  others  formed  a  council  at 
the  Hague,  and  corresponded  with  their  friends  in  England. 
An  insignificant  plot  was  discovered  in  London,  during  the 
height  of  the  plague ;  and  when  the  parUament  met  the 
following  month,  at  Oxford,  to  grant  supplies,  an  act  was 
passed  for  attainting  all  British  subjects  who  should  con- 
tinue in  the  service  of  the  States. 

In  this  session,  also,  was  passed  the  severe  Five-mile- 
act.  During  the  plague,  though  many  of  the  episcopal 
clergy  had  remained  and  faced  all  perils  in  the  discharge 

*  The  most  vivid,  we  might  add  faithful  account,  of  thia  pestilence  will  be 
found  in  Defoe's  flctitions  History  of  the  Plague. 
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of  their  duty,  many  had  left  their  ohai^s  and  sought 
safety  in  the  country.  The  Non^^oonformists,  as  the 
ejected  clergy  were  now  named,  mounted  the  empty 
pulpits,  and  preached  to  the  despairing  people.  Their 
sermons  were  in  general  such  as  were  suited  to  the  season, 
but  some  of  them  could  not  refrain  from  dwelling  on  the 
sins  of  the  court,  and  displaying  the  iniquity  of  their  own 
expulsion.  They  had  broken  the  law  no  doubt,  but  surely 
the  awful  calamity  then  prevailing  abundantly  justified 
them.  Sheldon,  now  primate.  Clarendon,  and  their  other 
enemies,  however,  took  advantage  of  it,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  their  having  preached  sedition,  a  bill  was 
passed  (Oct.  30)  requiring  every  person  in  holy  orders, 
who  had  not  subscribed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  to  swear 
that  it  is  not  lawful,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  take 
arms  against  the  king,  etc.  Those  who  should  refuse  this 
oath  were  to  be  incapable  of  teaching  in  schools,  and  were 
not,  unless  when  travelling,  to  come  within  five  miles  of 
any  dty,  town,  or  village,  in  which  they  had  at  any  time 
exercised  their  ministry.  This  act  of  cold-blooded  cruelty 
met  with  little  opposition  in  the  commons  (who  even 
wished  to  impose  this  oath  on  the  whole  nation),  but 
Southampton  and  others  resisted  it  strongly,  though  inef* 
fectually,  in  the  peers.  It  nearly  amounted  to  a  bill  of 
starvation ;  for,  as  far  as  in  it  lay,  it  cut  off  all  who  would 
not  profess  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  fi*om  almost 
every  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

The  king  of  France,  being  bound  by  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Dutch,  was  now  required  by  them  to  share  in  the 
war.  A  French  fleet  being  expected  to  join  that  of  the 
Dutch,  the.  English  fleet,  under  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
and  prince  Rupert,  put  to  sea.  Rupert  went,  with  twenty 
ships,  in  search  of  the  French,  who  were  said  to  be  at 
Belleisle;  while  Albemarle,  with  fifty*four,  proceeded  to 
the  Gun-fleet  To  his  surprise,  he  saw  (June  1, 1666)  the 
Dutch  fleet,  of  eighty  sail,  under  De  Ruy  ter  and  De  Witt, 
lying  off  the  North  Foreland.    Unequal  as  the  numbers 
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were^  he  iivsolved  to  fight»  and  bore  down  without  any 
ofder.  Moat  of  the  ships  of  the  blue  squadron^  which  led 
the  van^  were  taken  or  disabled.  Night  ended  the  combat. 
Next  morning  (2nd)  it  was  renewed.  Sixteen  fresh  ships 
joined  the  Dutdi,  but  the  English  again  fought  till  night. 
Albemarle  then  burned  a  part  of  his  disabled  ships^  and 
ordered  the  others  to  make  for  the  nearest  harbours.  In 
the  morning  he  had  only  sixteen  ships  to  oppose  to  the 
enemy's  pursuit  He  had  lost  the  Prince  Royal,  the 
finest  ship  in  the  navy,  on  the  Galloper  Sand,  and  the 
others  were  likely  to  share  its  fate,  when  Rupert,  who  had 
been  recalled  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  at  length  came 
to  his  aid.  The  engagement  was  renewed  the  follo?mig 
morning  (4th),  but  the  hostile  fleets  were  separated  by  a 
fog.  Victory  was  with  the  Dutch,  yet  the  English  lost  no 
honour.  <^  They  may  be  kiUed,''  said  De  Witt, ''  but  they 
will  not  be  conquered.'^  The  obstinacy  and  temerity  of 
Albemarle  were  justly  censured. 

The  hostile  fleets  were  soon  again  at  sea,  and  an  action 
was  fought  (25th),  in  which  the  advantage  was  on  the 
side  of  the  English,  who  now  rode  in  triumph  off  the 
shores  of  Holland.  Holmes,  with  a  squadron  of  boats  and 
fire-ships  (Aug.  8),  entered  the  channel,  where  the  Baltic 
traders  lay,  and  burned  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  two 
men  of  war,  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Brandaris.  De 
Witt,  maddened  at  the  sight,  swore  by  Almighty  God  that 
he  would  never  sheath  the  sword  till  he  had  had  revenge. 
He  called  on  his  French  ally  for  prompt  aid.  Louis,  who 
was  exciting  the  discontented  Irish  catholics  to  insur- 
rection, and  who  had  lately  offered  Algernon  Sidney 
20,000/.  in  aid  of  his  project  of  raising  the  commonwealth- 
party  in  England,  would  rather  not  put  his  fleet  to  hazard. 
He,  however,  ordered  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  who  was  now 
at  RocheUe,  to  advance  and  join  De  Ruyter.  This  ad- 
miral had  already  passed  the  strait  of  Dover,  when  prince 
Rupert  came  in  view.  As  De  Ruyter  himself  was  unwell 
and  his  men  were  little  inclined  to  fight,  he  took  shelter 
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near  Botilogne,  and  Rupert  then  sailed  to  engage  Beaufort, 
who  was  coming  up  channel,  but  a  violent  wind  forced  him 
to  take  shelter  at  St.  Helen's  (Sept.  3),  and  Beaufort  got 
into  Dieppe. 

The  wind  that  blew  the  fleet  to  St.  Helen's  was  a  fatal 
wind  to  England.  On  the  night  of  Simday  the  2nd  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  bakehouse,  near  Fish-street,  in  the  city  of 
London.  The  houses  in  that  quarter  being  of  wood,  with 
pitched  roofs,  the  flames  spread  rapidly ;  the  pipes  fix>m 
the  New  River  proved  to  be  empty ;  the  engine  on  the 
Thames  w'as  burnt ;  the  wind  increased  every  hour  in  ve- 
hemence, and  the  flames  bounded  along  even  to  distant 
houses.  The  obvious  remedy  of  cutting  off  the  progress 
of  the  fire  by  the  demolition  of  houses  was  prevented  by 
the  avarice  of  their  owners,  and  the  flames  spread  unim- 
peded on  all  sides.  The  spectacle  in  the  night  (3rd)  was 
magnificent,  though  awful.  For  ten  miles  round  it  was 
light  as  day.  A  column  of  fire,  a  mile  in  diameter,  mounted 
into  the  sky,  the  flames  bent  and  twisted  by  the  fury  of  the 
wind.  The  heat  was  oppressive.  Evermore  the  sound  of 
the  fall  of  houses  or  churches  struck  the  listening  ear. 
Groups  of  people  were  to  be  seen  flying  in  all  directions, 
with  the  little  portions  of  their  property  which  they  had 
been  able  to  save. 

For  once  during  his  reign  the  conduct  of  the  king  was 
praiseworthy.  He  displayed  the  utmost  energy;  he  was 
present  in  all  places  of  danger,  animating  and  rewarding 
the  workmen ;  he  had  provisions  brought  firom  the  royal 
stores  for  the  relief  of  the  houseless  wanderers;  he  em- 
ployed every  precaution  to  prevent  robbeiy  and  violence. 
In  all  his  exertions  he  was  cordially  aided  by  his  brother. 

On  Wednesday  evening  (5th)  the  wind  abated.  By 
blowing  up  houses  with  gunpowder^  the  progress  of  the 
fire  to  the  Temple  and  the  Tower  was  checked,  and  the 
flames  were  gradually  spent  for  want  of  fuel.  Two-thirds 
of  the  city,  containing  thirteen  thousand  houses  and  eighty- 
nine  churches,  were  in  ashes ;  and  two  hundred  thousand 
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people  were  lying  in  huts^  or  in  the  open  air,  in  the  fields 
between  Islington  and  Highgate.  The  immediate  distress 
and  suffering  was  considerable,  and  thousands  were  ruined ; 
but  London  soon  rose  firom  its  ashes,  better  and  more  regu- 
larly built ;  the  streets  were  wider,  the  houses  of  brick  in- 
stead of  wood,  and  it  hence  became  more  healthy,  and  less 
subject  to  the  plague. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  real  simple  cause  would 
be  assigned  for  this  calamity.  Incendiaries,  it  was  averred, 
were  seen  firing  the  city  in  various  parts.  Some  laid  it  on 
the  French,  some  on  the  republicans,  but  it  was  finally 
fixed  on  the  general  scape-goat,  the  papists ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful column  raised  by  authority  on  the  spot  where  the  fire 
commenced^  long,  ^  like  a  tall  bully,  lifted  its  head  and  lied,^ 
in  the  inscription  which  it  bore. 

The  parliament  was  liberal  in  its  grant  for  continuing 
the  war,  but,  owing  to  the  great  losses  and  derangements 
caused  by  the  fire,  the  bankers  could  not  make  advances  as 
they  had  usually  done.  The  king  was  therefore  induced  to 
lay  up  the  larger  ships,  and  only  to  keep  at  sea  two  light 
squadrons  of  fiigates.  There  was,  indeed,  every  prospect 
of  a  speedy  peace,  for  Louis,  who  claimed  Flanders  in  right 
of  his  wife,  wished,  ere  he  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Spain, 
to  be  at  peace  with  England ;  and  four  out  of  the  seven 
United  Provinces  were  induced  by  him  to  declare  for  peace. 
De  Witt  was  therefore  obliged  to  yield  (May  14,  1667)> 
and  ambassadors  met  at  Breda  to  discuss  the  terms.  When 
an  armistice  was  proposed,  the  Dutch  objected,  on  account 
of  the  delay  it  wotdd  cause ;  and,  while  it  was  under  de- 
bate, De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  left  the  Texel,  ordering  the 
fleet,  of  seventy  sail,  to  rendezvous  at  the  buoy  off  the 
Nore.  When  the  ships  arrived,  the  Dutch  admirals  en- 
tered the  Thames  in  two  divisions  (June  9),  and  while  one 
sailed  up  to  Oravesend,  the  other  prepared  to  enter  the 
Medway.  The  duke  of  Albemarle,  at  the  first  alarm,  had 
hastened  down,  and  erected  batteries  and  placed  guard* 
ships  for  the  defence  of  the  boom  at  the  mouth  of  that 
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river^  and  sunk  fire  ships  in  the  channel  before  it.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  the  Dutch  came  on  with  wind  and 
tide  (11th),  but  the  sunken  ships  impeded  them  so  much^ 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  Next  morning  having 
discovered  a  new  channel,  they  came  up,  silenced  the  bat* 
teries,  broke  the  boom,  and  burned  the  guard-ships.  The 
following  morning  (13th)  they  advanced  to  Upnor,  and 
having  there  burnt  three  first-rates,  fell  down  the  river 
with  the  ebb,  and  returned  to  the  Nore.  For  six  weeks 
De  Ruyter  oontinued  to  insult  the  English  coast. 

Meantime  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Flanders 
alarmed  the  Dutch,  and  they  hastened  to  terminate  the 
war  with  England.  Each  party  yielded  something,  and 
peace  was  concluded  (July  21). 

The  influence  of  lord  Clarendon  had  long  been  on  the 
decline.  He  had  made  himself  enemies  in  all  classes, 
some  by  his  faults,  others  by  his  virtues.  The  cavaliers 
hated  him  for  his  honourable  adherence  to  the  act  of  in- 
demnity; the  non-conformists  for  his  intolerance  |  the  ca- 
tholics for  his  zealous  protestantism ;  the  courtiers  for  his 
opposition  to  their  rapacity;  above  all,  Castlemain  hated 
him  because  he  would  not  allow  his  wife  to  visit  her.  His 
high  notions  of  prerogative  disgusted  the  friends  of  liberty; 
his  haughtiness  and  dictatorial  manner  offended  the  two 
houses.  The  king  himself  grew  weary  of  his  lectures  and 
his  opposition  to  his  will.  He  found  that  he  had  too  great 
a  regard  for  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  country  to  abet 
his  projects  for  the  overthrow  of  both,  and  he  was  tiierefcnre 
secretly  desirous  to  get  rid  of  him. 

An  attack  had  been  already  made  on  the  chancellor. 
In  1663,  the  clever,  but  impetuous  and  unsteady,  earl  of 
Bristol  (the  lord  Digby  of  the  preceding  pages),  who  was 
now  become  a  catholic,  had  impeached  him  in  the  house  of 
lords,  but  the  charges  were  so  frivolous  that  they  were  at 
once  rejected,  and  a  warrant  being  issued  to  take  the  ac- 
cuser into  custody,  on  account  of  his  insolence  to  the  king, 
he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  some  time.   Bristors 
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plan^  however,  only  fidled  because  the  enemies  of  Claren- 
don were  not  yet  sufficiently  strong ;  but  when  the  Dutch 
had  burnt  the  ships  in  the  Medway,  and  the  nation  was 
irritated  against  the  obnoxious  minister,  and  the  king  had 
become  quite  alienated  from  him,  it  was  thought  that  the 
attack  might  be  repeated  with  success.  Charles  was  pre« 
vailed  on  to  send  his  son-in-law,  the  duke  of  York,  to  him, 
to  induce  him  to  resign  the  seaL  In  a  personal  conference 
with  the  king- (Aug.  26),  Clarendon  refused,  as  that,  he  said, 
would  be  a  confession  of  guilt.  A  few  days  after  (dOth), 
he  was  ordered  to  surrender  it,  and  it  was  transferred  to 
sir  Orlando  Bridgeman.  In  the  next  session  the  com- 
mons (Nov.  6)  exhibited  seventeen  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  earl:  but  the  bishops  stood  firmly  by  their 
friend  -,  the  duke  of  York  faithfully  adhered  to  his  father* 
in-law  I  several  of  the  peers  regarded  the  charges  as  false, 
or  the  course  adopted  by  the  commons  as  unconstitutional. 
The  motion  for  committing  him,  therefore,  was  lost;  con- 
ferences of  the  houses  ensued ;  the  king,  in  perplexity,  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  the  accused  would  secretly  retire 
to  the  continent ;  but  this  Clarendon  was  too  proud,  or  too 
conscious  of  innocence,  to  do.  At  length  (29th)  the  duke 
of  York  was  the  bearer  to  him  of  a  positive  command  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  To  this  he  yielded  a  reluctant  obedi- 
ence ;  and  having  left  a  written  vindication  of  himself,  he 
retired  to  France.  The  commons  (Dec.  9)  voted  this  paper 
a  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman.  An 
act  of  banishment  followed,  subjecting  him  to  the  penalties 
of  treason  if  he  should  return.  He  fixed  his  residence  for 
some  time  at  Montpellier,  and  he  died  at  Rouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1674. 

Edward  earl  of  Clarendon  occupies  a  prominent  station 
in  our  history  both  as  a  minister  and  as  a  writer.  In  the 
former  character  he  was,  viewing  the  times,  honest;  for 
though  he  would  sell  the  favours  of  the  crown  ^,  as  was  the 

*  His  own  partifll  friend  Evelyn  said  of  Imn,  that  he  **  never  did  nor  would 
do  any  thing  bat  for  money."    Lord  Dover,  in  his  acute  work  on  this  subject. 
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usual  practice^  he  was  careful  that  his  venality  should  not 
injure  it.  His  notions  of  government  were  narrow  and 
illiberal ;  he  regarded  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
as  the  most  perfect  state  of  the  constitution,  and  seemed 
not  to  be  aware  that  in  pohtica  all  is  progression.  He 
therefore  required  that  parliament  should  be  humbly  sub- 
missive to  the  crown,  yet  he  would  not  have  the  crown  in- 
dependent of  it.  He  was  a  bigot  in  religion,  and  haughty, 
overbearing  and  pompous  in  manner.  In  private  life  he 
was  strictly  correct.  His  fall  reflects  disgrace  on  the 
worthless  prince  who  abandoned  him  to  the  profligate 
band  of  courtiers  who  sought  his  ruin. 

As  a  historian  Clarendon  is  distinguished  by  his  skill 
in  the  deUneation.of  characters  and  by  the  air  of  dignity 
which  pervades  his  narrative,  though  his  style  is  involved 
and  difluse.  His  work  is  rather  the  apology  for  one  party 
(as  is  indicated  by  the  very  title)  than  an  impartial  his- 
tory :  it  everywhere  exhibits  the  political  feelings  of  the 
writer.  Its  worst  fault  is  the  disregard  of  truUi,  as  we 
may  perhaps  best  term  it;  for  it  appears  in  places  where 
the  author  had  no  interest  in  disguising  or  misrepresenting 
the  real  facts.  With  all  its  faults  it  is  however  a  noble 
performance,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  classics 
of  our  language. 

has  collected  from  Pepys  and  others  indubitable  proofs  of  Clarendon's  avarice 
and  venality.    Even  Mr.  D'lsraeli  seems  to  have  no  doubts  on  this  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

CHARLBS  II.  (ooHTiirusD). 

1668—1678. 

The  CabaL— Plot  of  the  king  tgiuiit  the  proteBtant  religion.-^ltoyal  mistreise^. 
— CoTfntiy  act.— Attempts  of  Blood. — Second  Dutch  war«— Partiea  in  par«i 
liament.— Peniioiis  given  bjr  Trance. — ^Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Qrange.*^ 
Parliament. — ^Peaoe  of  Nimeguen. — Conduct  of  the  country-part^. 

The  ministiy  which  had  hitherto  regulated  the  public 
afiairs  was  now  at  an  end.  Southampton  was  dead,  Cla- 
rendon banished,  Nicholas  had  resigned,  Albemarle  was 
infirm,  and  his  mean  avarice  had  deprived  him  of  weight ; 
Ormond  resided  in  Ireland.  A  new  ministry  was  formed, 
the  most  profligate  that  England  had  as  yet  seen ;  it  was 
named  the  Cabal,  a  common  term,  but  which  curiously 
coincided  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  its  mem« 
bers,  viz. — Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and 
Lauderdale. 

Clifford,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  had  been,  as  was  sus-* 
pected,  secretly  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  he  was 
a  man  of  great  resolution,  violent  and  impetuous.  He  was 
now  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  was  afterwards 
high-treasurer.  The  earl  of  Arlington  (formerly  sir  Henry 
Bennet)  was  secretary  of  state,  an  office  which  he  had  held 
for  some  time,  and  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  in  the 
cabinet  opposed  to  Clarendon.  He  too  was,  perhaps,  a  se* 
cret  papist.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  manage 
the  king's  temper,  and  he  never  let  principle  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  measures.  Buckingham  was  the  son  of  the  fa- 
vourite of  Charles  I.,  and  was  married  to  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  lord  Fairfax.  He  had  wit,  humour,  a  great  talent 
for  mimiciy  and  ridicule,  but  was  utterly  devoid  of  reli- 
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gion  or  morality.  Ashley  (afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbuiy) 
was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  As  sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  he  had  been  first  on  the  king's  side  in  the  civil 
wars;  he  then  went  over  to  the  parliament ;  he  was  a  stre- 
nuous supporter  of  Cromwell,  and  was  finally  active  in  the 
Restoration.  He  was  accused  of  being  equally  devoid  of 
religion  and  principle,  but  his  talents  were  allowed  to  be  of 
the  highest  order,  and  he  was  honourable  inasmuch  as  he 
never  betrayed  the  party  which  he  quitted.  Lauderdale 
was  a  man  of  talent,  but  of  violent  passions,  rough  and 
boisterous  in  manner,  and  at  all  times  ready  to  surrender 
his  judgement  and  his  principles  to  the  will  of  the  court. 
Sir  William  Coventry,  one  of  the  ablest  and  honestest 
statesmen  of  the  time,  was  made  commissioner  of  the 
treasuiy. 

The  first  measure  of  this  ministxy  however  was  a  laud- 
able one.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms  in 
Flanders  giving  cause  of  general  alarm,  the  able  and  up- 
right sir  William  Temple  was  despatched  to  the  Hague, 
to  propose  to  the  States  a  union  with  Spain  to  check  the 
aggressions  of  France.  In  the  short  space  of  five  days 
three  treaties  were  concluded  (Jan.  13, 1668) ;  one  was  a 
defensive  alliance;  the  second  an  engagement  to  oblige 
Spain  to  make  peace  on  the  terms  Louis  had  offered;  by 
the  third  (which  was  a  secret  one)  the  contracting  parties 
bound  themselves,  in  case  of  Louis^  refusal,  to  join  with 
Spain  in  compelling  him  to  confirm  the  peace  of  the  Py- 
renees. Sweden  joined  in  this  league,  and  hence  it  was 
named  the  Triple  Alliance.  Louis,  who  had  already  in  se- 
cret contracted  an  '  eventual  treaty'  for  the  partition  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  with  the  emperor  Leopold,  in  which  he 
had  boimd  himself  to  do  the  very  thing  now  required  of 
him,  after  making  a  little  display  of  his  usual  theatiio 
dignity,  agreed  to  treat.  Plenipotentiaries  met  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (Apr.  22),  and  peace  was  concluded ;  the  towns 
which  he  had  conquered  in  Flanders  being  ceded  to  Louis, 
and  the  French  firontier  thus  brought  close  to  that  of  the 
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United  Provinces.  It  was,  however,  this  treaty  alone  that 
prevented  Spain  from  losing  the  entire  of  Flanders. 

Buckingham,  without  any  ostensible  post,  was  now  in 
fact  the  prime  minister,  and  one  so  profligate  in  morals 
has  rarely  been  seen  in  England.  He  was  living  in  open 
adultery  with  lady  Shrewsbury,  which  led  at  this  very 
time  (Jan.  16)  to  a  duel,  in  which  the  injured  husband  was 
mortally  wounded 'l^.  It  served  the  cause  of  the  non-con- 
formists but  little  to  be  advocated,  as  it  was,  by  a  man  of 
such  a  character ;  the  commons,  therefore,  negatived  by  a 
large  majority  a  bill  introduced  for  their  relief.  They  also 
voted  only  one  half  of  the  sum  demanded  for  the  navy,  and 
instituted  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  various  per^ 
sons  in  the  late  war. 

As  money  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  mistresses  and  the 
other  profligacies  of  the  court  was  not  to  be  obtained  from 
the  parliament,  Buckingham  began  to  form  other  projects. 
The  first  was  to  reduce  the  royal  expenditure  below  the 
revenues,  but  with  a  prince  of  Charles's  character  that  was 
impracticable.  It  was  then  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
the  king  of  France ;  Buckingham  therefore  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  Charles  him« 
self  apologised  to  the  French  resident  for  his  share  in  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Louis,  as  usual,  affected  indifference,  but 
the.  communications  gradually  became  more  confidential, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  Louis  had  the  leading  English 
ministers  in  his  pay  t* 

It  was  not  the  mere  gratification  of  his  pleasures  that 
Charles  now  looked  to;  he  wished  to  be  absolute.  Not^ 
however,  that,  like  his  father,  he  believed  despotic  power 
to  be  his  right,  or  that  he  felt  any  pleasure  in  the  exercise 
of  it:  what  he  wanted  was  freedom  from  restraint;  he 
could  not  endure  that  his  private  life  should  be  publicly 

*  The  abandoned  countess,  it  la  said,  dressed  as  a  page,  held  the  horse  of 
her  paramour  while  he  was  fighting  with  her  husband. 

t  Colberti  the  French  resident,  wrote  that  he  had  made  them  "  sentir  toute 
r^ndne  de  la  lib^ralit^  de  sa  mijeat^." 
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criticised^  or  that  parliaments  should  presume  to  inquire 
what  had  been  done  with  the  money  they  had  granted*. 
All  this  might  be  obviated  by  a  standing  army^  which  he 
might  make  it  the  interest  of  Louis  to  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  maintaining.  But  there  was  another  motive 
operating  on  the  mind  of  Charles^  which^  firom  the  tenor 
of  his  life^  one  would  be  little  apt  to  suspect. 

The  duke  of  York  was  at  this  time  become  a  catholic* 
His  own  account  of  his  conversion  is  as  follows.  When  he 
was  in  Flanders^  he  read^  at  the  request  of  a  bishop  of  the 
church  of  England^  a  treatise  by  that  prelate^  written  to 
dear  that  church  from  the  guilt  of  schism  in  separating 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  He  also^  at  the  bishop^s  desire^ 
read  a  reply  which  had  been  made  to  it^  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  his  mind  was  the  contraiy  of  what  was  intended. 
After  the  restoration^  he  read  Heylin's  ^  History  of  the 
Reformation/  and  the  pre&ce  to  Hooker's  'Ecclesiastical 
Polity/  and  the  result  was  a  persuasion  that  none  of  the 
reformers  ''had  power  to  do  what  they  did.''  He  went  on 
inquiring,  and  gradually  gave  his  assent  to  all  the  Romish 
doctrines.  It  must  be  observed^  that  the  duke^  while  thus 
solicitous  about  his  religion^  was  leading  a  life  nearly^  if  not 
altogether^  as  profligate  as  that  of  his  brother.  All  this 
time  he  continued  outwardly  to  conform  to  the  church  of 
England.  At  length  he  consulted  a  Jesuit  named  Simons^ 
on  the  subject  of  being  reconciled^  expressing  his  hope,  that 
on  account  of  the  singularity  of  his  case^  he  might  have  a 
dispensation  to  continue  his  outward  conformity  to  the 
church  of  England.  To  his  surprise^  the  good  father  as- 
sured him  that  the  pope  had  not  the  power  to  grant  it, 
"for  it  was  an  imalterable  doctrine  of  the  catholic  churchy 
Tiot  to  do  evil  that  good  might  follow.^'  The  duke  wrote  to 
the  pope,  andthe  reply  which  he  received  was  to  the  same 
effect.  Thinking  it  dangerous  to  delay  any  longer,  he  re- 
solved to  open  his  mind  to  the  king,  whom  he  knew  to  be 

*  The  prafligacy  of  Charles  and  hi«  court  will  ever  lire  in  the  '  Mteoires  du 
comte  de  GrammoBt,' 
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of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  He  found  his  brother  equally 
sensible  with  himself  as  to  the  danger  of  his  condition.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  royal  brothers  should  consult  with  the 
lords  Arundel  of  Wardour  and  Arlington^  and  sir  Thomas 
CSifford  (all  in  the  royal  secret)^  on  the  best  mode  of  ad- 
vancing the  catholic  religion  in  the  king's  dominions. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1669,  the  feast  of  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  duke's  closet. 
The  king  spoke  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  describing  his  uneasiness  at  not  being  able  to 
profess  the  faith  he  believed ;  as  he  knew,  he  said,  that  he 
should  meet  with  great  difficulties  in  what  he  proposed  to 
do,  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  it  should  be  undertaken 
while  he  and  his  brother  were  in  full  strength  and  vigour, 
and  able  to  undergo  any  fatigue.  It  was  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  French  king  for  aid,  for  which  purpose  his  ambas- 
sador was  to  be  let  into  the  secret,  and  lord  Arundel,  with 
sir  Richard  Sellings,  an  Irish  catholic,  for  his  secretary,  was 
to  go  to  the  court  of  France.  Arundel,  when  at  Paris,  re- 
quired from  Louis  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  enable  the 
king  to  suppress  any  insurrection  that  might  break  out, 
ofiering  in  return  to  aid  him  in  his  intended  invasion  of 
Holland.  Louis  was  willing  to  assent  to  these  terms ;  the 
only  question  was,  which  should  be  first,  the  war  or  the 
king's  declaration  of  his  religion.  Charles,  yrged  by  his 
brother,  was  for  the  last  $  Louis  more  wisely  recommended 
the  former.  The  year  passed  away  in  discussions:  at 
Christmas  the  king  received  the  sacrament  as  usual  in 
public,  but  it  was  observed  that  the  duke  of  York  did  not 
accompany  him. 

The  conventicle-act  was  now  near  expiring.  The  lord 
keeper  and  chief  justice  Hale  had,  with  the  aid  of  bishops 
Wilkins  and  Reynolds,  and  of  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Bur- 
ton, and  other  divines,  been  engaged  in  forming  a  scheme 
of  comprehension,  which  was  communicated  to  Baxter, 
Bates,  and  Morton,  and  by  them  to  their  non- conforming 
brethren.     Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  the 
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alterations  proposed^  and  an  equally  rational  plan  was  de* 
vised.  But  Sheldon  and  the  other  intoleranta  took  the 
alarm;  the  commonB  had  not  abated  in  their  hostility^  and 
the  conventide^act  was  renewed  with  the  addition  of  a  pro- 
viso^ ^^that  all  clauses  in  it  shall  be  construed  most  largely 
and  beneficially  for  the  suppressing  conventicles^  and  for 
the  justification  and  encouragement  of  all  persons  to  be 
employed  in  the  execution  thereof.'^  Could  anything  be 
more  barbarous  than  this  ?  The  vile  crew  of  informers 
was  now  unkenneled^  houses  were  broken  open^  ministers 
and  other  persons  were  dragged  to  prison.  Sheldon  and 
those  prelates,  such  as  Ward  and  Lamplugh,  who  resem- 
bled himself,  were  zealous  in  causing  the  act  to  be  enforced, 
and  the  court  secretiy  encouraged  them,  in  the  hopes  of 
driving  the  dissenters  to  look  to  a  catholic  government  for 
relief*. 

It  is  said  that  Buckingham  was  most  anxious  to  prevent 
the  succession  of  the  duke  of  York.  According  to  this 
prince's  own  account,  his  first  project  was  to  get  the  king 
to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  his  son  by  Lucy  Barlow, 
whom  he  had  created  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  given  him 
in  marriage  the  countess  of  Bucdeugh,  the  wealthiest 
heiress  in  Scotiandf;  lords  Carlisle  and  Ashley,  he  adds, 
had  the  boldness  to  hint  to  the  king,  that  if  he  was  desi- 
rous of  doing  BO,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  procure  wit- 
nesses of  his  marriage,  but  Charles  replied,  ^^  that  well  as 
he  loved  the  duke,  he  had  rather  see  him  hanged  at  lybum 
than  own  him  for  his  legitimate  son.'^    To  get  rid  of  the 

*  **  The  rigorous  church  of  England  men  were  let  loose  and  enoonnged 
underhand  to  persecute,  that  the  non-conformists  might  he  more  sensihle  of 
the  ease  tiiey  should  have  when  the  catholics  prevailed." — Hfk  qfJameSft  443. 

t  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Monmouth  was  really  the  king's  son.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Life  of  James  11.  his  mother  had  been  kept  by  colonel  Sidney 
(brother  to  Algernon)  before  Charles  knew  her  { and  when  she  quitted  him  for 
the  king,  Sidney  said,  "Letwfao  will  have  her;  she  is  already  sped."  It  is 
added,  that  she  was  so  soon  with  child  **  that  the  world  had  no  cause  to  doubt 
whose  child  it  was;"  and  that  Monmouth  resembled  Sidney  "  even  to  a  wart 
on  his  &ce."  Evelyn  also  says  (L  604, 4to  ed.),  "  He  most  resembled  one  Sid- 
ney who  was  ftmiliar  with  his  mother." 
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sterile  queen  in  some  way,  in  order  to  enable  the  king  to 
many  again,  was  the  next  plan.  Buckingham  proposed 
to  seize  and  convey  her  away  secretly  to  the  plimtationSy 
so  that  she  might  be  no  more  heard  of;  but  Charles  re- 
jected this  course  with  horror.  The  next  project  was  to 
deal  with  the  queen's  confessor,  to  induce  her  to  go  into  a 
convent;  but  she  had  no  mind  to  be  a  nun,  and  means,  it 
18  said,  were  employed  to  cause  the  pope  to  forbid  her. 
Some  talked  of  the  king's  taking  another  wife,  but  the 
public  feeling  was  adverse  to  polygamy.  A  divorce  was 
then  proposed,  and  to  this  the  king  hearkened ;  but  spi- 
ritual divorces  were  only  from  bed  and  board,  and  a  pre- 
cedent was  wanting  for  the  legal  marriage  of  the  innocent 
parfy.  Lord  Roos,  therefore,  whose  wife  was  living  in 
open  adultery,  got  a  bill  to  be  moved  in  the  upper  house 
(Mar.  5,  1670)  to  enable  him  to  marry  again.  The  duke, 
seeing  whither  this  tended,  opposed  it  with  aU  his  might ; 
all  the  bishops  but  Cosins  and  Wilkins  were  on  his  side, 
and  all  the  catholic  and  several  protestant  peers.  The 
king  employed  his  influence  in  fiivour  of  it,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  reading  (21st)  he  came  and  sat  on 
the  throne,  saying,  he  was  come  to  renew  an  old  custom 
of  attending  at  their  debates,  and  desired  them  to  go  on  as 
if  he  were  not  present.  The  bill  was  carried  by  a  small 
majority,  and  became  a  precedent  for  bills  of  the  same  kind, 
but  the  king  took  no  advantage  of  it*.  He  continued  for 
some  time  the  practice  of  attending  the  debates ;  ^^  it  was 
as  good,''  he  said,  ^'  as  going  to  a  play,''  and  his  presence 
was  some  check  on  the  opposition. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Loids  took  occasion  of  a  progress 
he  was  making  through  his  lately  acquired  possessions  to 
let  the  duchess  of  Orleans  cross  the  sea  to  Dover  to  visit 
her  brother,  over  whose  mind  she  possessed  great  influence. 
Louis  hoped  that  she  would  be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to 
commence  with  the  war  against  the  States  instead  of  the 
declaration  of  religion,  but  Charles  was  immoveable  on 
*  We  do  not  see  how  he  weU  could,  as  the  qoeen  had  not  oominitled  adnltery. 
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this  head.  The  famous  secret  treaty  was  now  conduded* 
Charles  was  to  declare  himself  a  catludic  when  he  judged 
it  expedient,  and  then  to  join  Louis  in  a  war  with  the 
Dutch ;  Louis  was  to  give  him  two  millions  of  livres^  and 
a  force  of  six  thousand  men  ;  all  the  expenses  of  the  war 
by  land  were  to  be  borne  by  Louis^  and  he  was  to  pay 
three  millions  of  livres  annually  toward  the  charge  of  the 
English  navy;  the  combined  fleet  to  be  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  York ;  if  the  States  were  oonqueied,  Charles 
was  to  have  Walcheren,  Sluys,  and  Cadsand,  and  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  be  provided  for.  It  was  further  agreed^  that 
if  any  new  rights  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  should  accrue 
to  Louis  (by  the  death  of  the  king,  a  puny  boy),  Charles 
should  aid  him  in  asserting  them  with  all  his  power,  and 
to  get  in  return  Ostend,  Minorca,  and  such  parts  of  South 
America  as  he  could  conquer. 

Such  was  the  conspiracy  that  was  fimned  against  the 
protestant  fidth  and  the  liberties  of  Europe;  but  many 
difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  its  success.  Charles,  when 
he  reflected  coolly,  became  aware  of  the  protestant  spirit  of 
his  subjects :  he  did  not  venture  to  communicate  the  secret 
treaty  to  his  protestant  ministers,  and  to  blink  them  he  let 
Buckingham  conclude  one  (the  counterpart  of  it  except  as 
to  the  article  of  religion)  with  France  (Jan.  23,  1671)* 
When  urged  by  Louis  to  declare  his  religion,  he  hung  back 
and  made  various  objections,  and  the  coiu^  of  events  soon 
caused  Louis  to  cease  firom  pressing  him. 

Charles  had  latterly  recruited  his  harem  from  the  theatre, 
where  now,  in  imitation  of  the  continent,  women  performed^ 
He  had  taken  off  no  less  than  two  actresses,  the  one  named 
Moll  Davies  a  dancer,  the  other  the  wild  and  witty  Nell 
Gwyn.  He  soon  grew  tired  of  Davies,  who  had  borne  him  a 
daughter  *,butNelly,whomhe  appointedof  thebed-chamber 
to  his  insulted  queen,  retained  her  hold  on  his  affections 
through  life,  and  the  noble  house  of  St.  Albans  derive 

*  Muy  TttdoTi  maiiled  in  1687  to  fttuds  IUtdUft»aitonrardtoratted  eui 
of  Derwentwster. 
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their  pedigree  from  this  union  of  royalty  witii  the  stage. 
With  the  aid  of  Shaftesbury;  it  is  said,  he  seduced  the 
daughter  of  a  dergyman  named  Roberts ;  but  her  early 
principles  retained  their  hold  on  her  mind,  and  Burnet  says 
that  she  died  a  sincere  penitent.  A  further  accession  to  the 
royal  mistresses  was  Mademoiselle  de  Querouaille,  a  favour- 
ite maid  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  on  whose  sudden  and 
mysterious  death  shortly  after  the  interview  at  Dover, 
Charles  invited  her  maid  over  to  England,  appointed  her 
of  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  and  added  her  to  the  roll  of 
his  mistresses.  He  afterwards  (1672)  created  her  duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  and  Louis  conferred  on  her  the  royal 
domain  of  Aubigni,  which  went  to  her  son  the  duke  of 
Bichmond. 

As  to  Castlemain  (now  duchess  of  Cleveland),  she  still 
retained  her  place  as  a  royal  mistress ;  and  if  Charies  was 
fidthless  to  her,  she  was  equally  so  to  him*. 

In  the  debate  on  the  supplies  in  the  commons,  it  was 
proposed  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  play-houses.  To  this  it  was 
otgected,  that  the  players  were  the  king's  servants  and  a 
part  of  his  pleasure.  Sir  John  Coventry  asked,  whether 
'^  his  majesty's  pleasure  lay  among  the  men-  or  the  wo- 
men-players ?"  This  was  reported  at  court,  and  the  king, 
though  earnestly  dissuaded  by  the  duke,  resolved  on  a  base 
and  cowardly  vengeance.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  the 
chief  agent,  with  his  lieutenant  Sands  and  O'Brien,  son  of 
lord  Inchiquin ;  and  as  Coventry  was  returning  one  night 
(Dec.  21)  to  his  lodgings,  Sands  and  O'Brien,  with  thirteen 
of  the  guards,  fell  on  him  in  the  Haymarket.  Coventry 
snatched  the  flambeau  from  his  servant,  and  with  it  in 
one  hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other,  and  placing  his  back 
against  the  wall,  he  defended  himself  stoutly.  He  wounded 
O'Brien  in  the  arm ;  but  they  overpowered  him,  threw  him 
on  the  grotmd,  and  sUt  his  nose  with  a  penknife.    They 

*  Her  children  by  the  king,  named  Fitzroy,  were  the  dukes  of  Southampton 
and  OiaftoBy  the  earl  of  Northnmbeiiand,  and  a  daughter  manied  to  bit  Henry 
Lee  of  Ditchley,  Ozon,  afterwards  earl  of  Litchfield. 
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then  repaired  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  boast  of  what 
they  had  done.  When  the  commons  re-assembled^  they 
were  outrageous  at  this  base  assault  on  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  they  passed  an  act  banishing  the  perpetrators 
without  pardon,  unless  they  surrendered,  and  making  it 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  maim  or  disfigure  the 
person.    This  act  is  named  the  Coventry-act. 

A  still  more  atrocious  attempt  had  lately  been  made  on 
a  more  illustrious  person.  As  the  duke  of  Ormond  was 
returning  in  the  dark  (Dec.  6)  from  a  dinner  given  by  the 
city,  his  coach  was  stopped  in  St.  James'-street,  he  was 
dragged  out  of  it,  set  behind  a  man  on  horseback  and  fast- 
ened to  him  by  a  belt.  The  man  urged  his  horse  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  Hyde-park ;  but  on  the  way  the  duke  put 
his  foot  under  the  rider's,  and  leaning  to  the  other  side 
they  both  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  soimd  of  footsteps  being 
heard,  the  assassin  loosed  the  belt  and  fired  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols at  the  duke,  but  without  efiect ;  he  then  fled  away  and 
escaped.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  house  of  lords, 
a  reward  of  lOOOl.  and  a  pardon  to  any  of  the  party  who 
would  turn  informer,  was  ofiered  by  the  king,  but  to  no 
purpose*. 

Some  time  after,  a  person  wearing  a  cassock  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Edwards,  the  keeper  of  the  regalia  in  the 
Tower.  He  proposed  a  match  between  a  nephew  of  his 
and  Edwards^s  daughter.  At  seven  in  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  May,  the  pretended  clergyman  came  with  two  com- 
panions and  asked  to  see  the  regalia.  While  they  were  in 
the  room  they  suddenly  threw  a  cloak  over  Edwards's  head 
and  then  put  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and  when  he  struggled 

*  Some  suspected  BackinghAxn ;  and  Onnond's  son,  Ossory,  on  coming  to 
court  some  time  after  and  seeing  him  standing  by  the  king,  said  to  him, "  My 
lord,  I  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  upon  my 
father.  But  I  give  you  warning.  If  by  any  means  he  come  to  a  violent  end, 
I  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  author.  I  shall  consider  you  as  the  as- 
sassin ;  I  shall  treat  you  as  such ;  and  wherever  I  meet  you  I  will  pistol  you, 
though  you  stood  behind  the  king's  chair.  And  I  tell  it  you  in  his  migesty's 
presence,  that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  fall  of  perfoxnumoe." 
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they  knocked  him  down  and  wounded  him  in  the  helly. 
The  dergyman  then  placed  the  crown  under  his  cloak^ 
another  put  the  globe  in  his  breeches,  and  the  third  began 
to  file  the  sceptre  in  two  to  put  it  into  a  bag.  Edwards's 
son  happening  to  come  by,  the  alarm  was  given ;  the  rob- 
bers ran  and  had  nearly  reached  their  horses  at  St.  Catha- 
rine's gate,  when  they  were  secured.  From  curiosity,  or 
some  other  motive,  the  king  himself  attended  their  exami- 
nation. The  chief  said  that  his  name  was  Blood ;  that  it  was 
he  that  had  seized  the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  intention 
of  hanging  him  at  l^bum ;  that  he  was  one  of  a  band  of 
three  hundred  sworn  to  avenge  each  other's  death  $  that 
he  and  others  had  resolved  to  kill  the  king  for  his  severity 
to  the  godly,  and  that  he  had  one  time  taken  his  station 
among  the  reeds  at  Battersea  to  shoot  him  as  he  was 
bathing,  but  the  awe  of  majesty  overcame  him,  and  he  re- 
lented; the  king  might  now  take  his  life  if  he  pleased,  but 
it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  his  own ;  whereas  if  he  pardoned 
him,  he  would  secure  the  gratitude  of  a  band  of  faithful 
and  resolute  spirits.  Charles  pardoned  him,  nay,  more^ 
gave  him  an  estate  of  500^  a  year  in  Ireland,  of  which 
country  he  was  a  native,  and  kept  him  at  court,  where  he 
rose  to  the  possession  of  much  influence :  he  also  requested 
Ormond  to  pardon  him,  saying  that  he  had  certain  reasons 
for  asking  it.  The  duke  replied  that  his  majesty's  com- 
mand was  a  sufficient  reason.  What  are  we  to  infer  from 
all  this  ?  Was  Charles  a  coward  ?  or  was  some  one  of  those 
who  were  in  his  confidence  the  secret  instigator  of  the  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  the  duke  ? 

The  next  event  was  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  York 
(May  31).  She  died  a  catholic:  her  protestantism  had 
been  htde  better  than  popeiy ;  the  secret  effi>rts  of  her 
husband  had  had  their  efiect,  and  she  had  been  reconciled 
in  the  preceding  month  of  August.  Her  father  wrote,  her 
brother  remonstrated ;  but  their  efibrts  were  fiiiitless ;  she 
received  the  last  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  a  Franciscan 
friar.    Her  conversion  was  known,  it  is  said,  to  but  five 
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persons  ;  but  the  secret  gradually  transpired  and  caused  the 
religion  of  the  duke  to  be  suspected.  She  had  borne  him 
eight  children^  of  whom  two  daughters^  Mary  and  Anne, 
alone  survived. 

During  the  last  year,  the  young  prince  of  Orange  had 
come  over  to  visit  his  royal  uncle.  Charles,  who  had  really 
a  regard  for  him,  wished  to  draw  him  into  his  projects ;  but 
he  found  him,  as  the  French  ambassador  says,  too  zealous 
a  Dutchman  and  protestant  to  be  trusted  with  the  secret '*^. 
It  is  curious  enough  that,  as  the  prince  told  Burnet,  the 
king  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  himself  a  catholic. 

The  war  with  the  States  being  decided  on,  the  Cabal 
prepared  to  commence  it  with  robbery  at  home  and  piracy 
abroad.  To  have  a  good  supply  of  money  to  begin  with, 
the  fertile  brain  of  Ashley,  it  is  said  (but  he  always  denied 
it),  suggested  to  shut  up  the  exchequer.  To  understand 
this,  we  must  observe  that  since  the  time  of  Cromwell  the 
bankers  and  others  had  been  in  the  habit  of  advancing 
money  at  eight  per  cent,  to  the  government,  receiving  in 
return  an  assignment  of  some  branch  of  the  revenue  till 
principal  and  interest  should  be  discharged.  The  new  plan 
was  to  suspend  all  payments  for  twelve  months,  and  to  add 
the  interest  now  due  to  the  capital,  allowing  six  per  cent, 
interest  on  this  new  stock  t-  This  was  approved  of  by  the 
privy-council,  and  the  public  was  informed  of  it  by  pro- 
clamation (Jan.  2,  1672).  The  consequences  were,  the 
ministers  had  a  sum  of  1,300,000/.  at  their  disposal ;  many 
of  the  bankers  failed ;  trade  in  general  received  a  severe 
shock ;  numbers  of  widows,  orphans,  and  other  annuitants 
were  reduced  to  misery. 

There  had  been  no  declaration  of  war  against  the  Dutch, 
with  whom  Charles  was  actually  in  alliance;  but  their 
Smyrna  fleet  would  be  coming  up  channel  in  March,  and 

*  Dalrymple,  L  122. 

t  "This/'  Mys  Hallam  (ii.  526),  "wu  never  paid  till  the  latter  part  of 
William's  rdgn ;  it  may  be  coiuidered  as  the  beginning  of  our  national  debt.** 
See  howerer  his  note  in  voL  iii  p.  181. 
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it  was  known  to  be  wealthy^  and  it  waa  aupposed  would 
suspect  no  danger.  Holmes  was  therefore  sent  to  intercept 
it;  he  was  desired  to  take  with  him  all  the  ships  of  war  he 
should  meet ;  but  anxious  to  have  all  the  glory  and  profit 
to  himseli^  he  let  sir  Edward  Spragge's  squadron^  retummg 
from  the  Mediterranean^  pass  him  hj.  Next  morning  (Mar* 
3)  the  Smyrna  fleet  of  sixty  sail  came  in  sight.  But  the 
States  had  suspected  the  designs  of  their  royal  neighbours^ 
and  put  their  naval  commanders  on  their  guard.  Many  of 
these  ships  were  well  armed^  and  Van  Nesse,  who  was  con- 
voying them  with  seven  men  of  war,  disposed  his  force  so 
well  as  completely  to  baffle  the  English.  Holmes  being 
reinforced  during  the  night,  renewed  the  attack  next  day, 
and  he  succeeded  in  capturing  one  ship  of  war  and  four 
merchantmen,  two  of  which  were  very  valuable.  This  -pu 
ratic  enterprise  (of  which  the  disgrace  was  aggravated  by 
its  failure)  was  condemned  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  next  measure  was  to  issue  a  declaration  of  indul- 
gence (15th),  in  order  to  gain  over  the  dissenters  to  the 
side  of  the  court  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  general  tolera- 
tion. The  measure  itself,  which  was  su^ested  by  Shaftes- 
bury, was  beneficent,  had  it  originated  in  good  motives ; 
but  it  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  an  arbitrary  dispen- 
sing power  in  the  crown  that  might  be  carried  to  a  danger- 
ous extent.  A  portion  of  the  dissenters  received  it  with 
gratitude,  and  presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king ; 
but  the  orthodox  took  alarm,  and  the  pulpits  resounded 
with  arguments  and  declamation  against  popery. 

Both  kings  now  formally  declared  war  against  the  States. 
Louis  merely  said  that  it  did  not  consist  with  his  reputa- 
tion {ghire)  to  put  up  any  longer  with  insult  from  them. 
Charles  (I7th)  enumerated  several  petty  causes  of  hosti- 
lity, '^  and  surely,^'  says  Hume,  '^  reasons  more  false  and 
frivolous  never  were  employed  to  justify  a  flagrant  breach 
of  treaty.^'  The  king  of  Sweden,  the  bishop  of  Miinster, 
and  the  elector  of  Cologne  were  drawn  into  the  confederacy 
against  the  StateSt 
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While  preparationB  were  being  made  to  put  the  lancU 
forces  of  the  States  into  a  condition  to  resist  the  troops  of 
France^  De  Ruyter  got  to  sea  with  seventy-five  men  of  war 
and  a  number  of  fire-ships  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
French  and  English  fleets ;  this^  however^  he  was  unable 
to  efiect,  and  the  combined  fleet  having  vainly  tried  to 
bring  him  to  action  off  Ostend,  returned  to  Southwold-bay. 
De  Ruyter^  learning  that  they  were  occupied  taking  in  men 
and  provisions^  resolved  to  fall  on  them  while  thus  en- 
gaged. He  was  near  surprising  them  (May  28) ;  but  though 
the  wind  and  tide  were  adverse,  the  duke  of  York,  who 
commanded,  got  about  twenty  of  his  ships  in  line  of  battle, 
being  part  of  the  red  squadron  imder  himself  and  of  the 
blue  under  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  lyEstr^es,  with  the 
French  fleet,  was  to  the  southward,  opposed  to  the  ships 
of  Zealand.  Though  the  disparity  of  numbers  was  great, 
the  battle  was  obstinate.  Sandwich,  in  the  Royal  James, 
took  a  ship  of  seventy  guns  and  killed  admiral  Van  Ohent ; 
but  his  own  vessel  having  been  much  damaged,  a  fire^hip 
grappled  on  her  larboard  and  set  her  in  flames,  and  the 
earl  and  all  on  board  but  two  or  three  hundred  perished. 
The  duke,  when  his  ship,  the  Prince,  was  disabled,  shifl^ed 
his  flag  to  the  St.  Michael ;  and  this  vessel  being  also  di»« 
abled,  he  finally  hoisted  it  in  the  London.  In  the  aftep- 
noon  the  other  ships  came  into  the  action,  and  the  Dutch 
finally  fled  with  the  loss  of  three  ships ;  the  English  lost 
but  one :  the  French  had  taken  no  part  in  the  action. 

Meantime  Louis,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  had  burst  like  a  flood  over  the  firontiers.  His  disci- 
plined legions  were  directed  by  the  genius  of  Cond^  and 
Turenne,  while  the  Dutch  troops  were  raw  levies  and  ill- 
officered.  Fortress  after  fortress  opened  their  gates,  making 
hardly  a  show  of  resistance.  The  season  happening  to  be 
very  dry,  the  rivers  were  low,  the  passage  of  the  Rhine 
offered  no  difficulty  (June  2),  and  in  the  space  of  three 
weeks  the  French  monarch  reduced  three  of  the  Provinces, 
and  had  advanced  within  three  leagues  of  Amsterdanu 
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Resifltanoe  appearing  nearty  hopelesa,  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  learn  on  what  terms  peace  might  be  obtained. 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  brd  Saville  (now  earl  of  Ha- 
M&x)  were  sent  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  Utrecht,  where 
Louis  had  fixed  his  quarters,  and  the  demands  of  the  two 
sovereigns  were  there  communicated  to  the  Dutch  minis- 
ters. Louis  required  large  cessions  of  forts  and  territory ; 
seventeen  millions  of  livrea ;  a  gold  medal  evexy  year ;  the 
churches  in  the  towns  to  be  shared  with  the  catholics,  and 
a  provision  for  their  clergy.  Charles  demanded  the  honour 
of  the  flag  in  the  narrow  seas ;  10,000/.  a  year  for  the  li- 
berty of  fishing ;  a  million  sterling  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder  for  the  prince  of  Orange. 
This  prince,  though  only  in  his  twenty-second  year,  had 
been  made  general  and  admiral  of  the  commonwealth ;  De 
Witt,  who  was  his  guardian,  had,  though  hostile  to  his  fa- 
inily^  Riven  him  an  excellent  education ;  and  the  character 
of  th^  prince  himself  w<»  auch  as,  joined  ^th  the  remem. 
brance  of  the  services  of  his  family,  enabled  him  to  gain 
the  popular  favour.  The  people  were  clamorous  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Perpetual  Edict,  which  had  been  framed  for 
his  exclusion ;  they  rose  in  arms  at  Dort  ( Jime  30),  and 
then  in  the  other  towns,  and  everywhere  established  the 
unlimited  authority  of  the  prince.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  John  De  Witt ;  and  his  brother  Cornelius 
being  charged  by  an  infamous  wretch,  named  Tichelaer, 
with  an  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  poison  the  prince,  was 
put  to  the  torture.  A  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
on  him ;  his  brother,  the  pensionary,  came  to  the  prison  to 
convey  him  to  his  place  of  exile  in  his  coach ;  instantly  an 
infuriated  rabble  surrounded  the  prison,  burst  open  the 
doors,  seized  the  two  brothers,  despatched  them  by  a  mul- 
titude  of  wounds,  and  offered  every  species  of  indignity  to 
their  dead  bodies.  Such  is  the  rabble  in  every  country — 
brutal,  bloody,  and  unreflecting :  against  their  sudden  fury 
neither  private  virtue  nor  the  greatest  public  services  are  a 
protection. 
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The  prince,  by  means  of  an  atrocity  which  he  abhorred, 
was  now  left  uncontrolled.  He  urged  the  people  not  to 
despair,  but  to  reject  the  humiliating  conditions  offered  to 
them,  and  to  resist  to  the  uttermost.  Their  patriotic  ar- 
dour revived;  the  sluices  had  already  been  opened,  and  the 
generous  resolution  was  taken  to  fly,  if  all  should  tail,  to 
their  settlements  in  the  east,  and  there  to  found  anew  em- 
pire. When  Buckingham  urged  the  prince  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Provinces,  as  their  ruin  was  inevitable,  ^^  There 
is  one  certain  means,''  he  replied,  ^'  by  which  I  can  be  sure 
never  to  see  my  country's  ruin ;  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch/^ 
The  affairs  of  the  Provinces,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
young  hero,  soon  assumed  a  brighter  aspect.  A  combined 
English  and  French  fleet,  with  a  land-force  on  board,  ap- 
proached the  coast;  but  winds  and  tide  acted  so  oppor- 
tunely to  keep  them  ofi^  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  special 
interference  of  Providence.  Louis,  weaiy  df  the  toils  of 
war,  returned  to  the  pleasures  of  Versailles,  and  the  French 
arms  became  inactive.  Spain  had  sent  some  forces  to  the 
aid^of  the  prince,  and  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg were  preparing  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
French  monarch. 

Charles,  however,  adhered  firmly  to  his  engagements 
with  Louis ;  he  also  gave  his  own  ministers  proofs  of  his 
satisfaction  with  their  conduct  by  bestowing  honours  on 
them :  Buckingham  and  Arlington  had  the  garter  and  the 
latter  an  earldom ;  CliSbrd  was  made  lord  Clifibrd  of  Chud- 
leigh,  and  Ashley  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  This  last,  on  the 
lord-keeper  Bridgeman's  hesitating  in  some  matter*,  repre- 
sented him  to  the  king  as  a  mere  old  dotard,  and  the  seals 
with  the  title  of  lord-chancellor  were  transferred  to  himself 
(Nov.  17)»  Iii  his  new  office  he  displayed  the  levity  and 
eccentricity  of  his  character.    He  rode  himself  and  made 

*  Burnet  says  that  Bridgcman  resig;ned  sooner  than  pat  the  great  seal  to  the 
declaration  of  indulgence ;  North  asserts  that  the  reason  of  his  resignation  was 
his  objection  to  grant  an  injunction  to  the  creditors  of  the  hankers  who  were 
suing  them. 
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judges  and  law-officers  ride  in  ancient-wise  in  proces« 
sioin  to  Westminster ;  he  sat  on  the  bench  in  ^  an  ash-co- 
kmr^  gown,  sihrer-laced^' ;  he  prided  himself  on  his  des- 
^tch  of  business ;  made  his  orders  with  rapidity  and  after 
his  own  fancy;  but  so  many  applications  were  made  to 
him  by  counsel  for  explanations,  that  he  soon  became  quite 
tame  and  humble  in  his  court.  CUfibrd  at  this  time  was 
made  lordrtreasurer. 

It  was  now  nearly  two  years  since  parliament  had  met ; 
the  king,  however  willing,  could  no  longer  dispense  with 
its  services,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaming  money.  When 
it  assembled  (Feb.  5, 167^),  he  addressed  it  himself.  He 
spoke  of  the  war  as  just  and  necessary;  and  as  to  his  de- 
claration of  indulgence,  at  which  some  cavilled,  he  told 
them  plainly  that  he  was  resolved  to  stick  to  it ;  he  also 
mentioned  the  army,  which  with  their  aid  he  intended  to 
augment*  Shaftesbury  then  spoke.  He  told  them  that  the 
Dutch  aimed  at  an  empire  as  extensive  as  that  of  ancient 
Rome;  that  they  were  the  eternal  enemy,  of  this  country; 
that  Delenda  est  Carthago  was  the  maxim  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  a  wise  one ;  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
they  would  be  liberal  in  their  supplies. 

Though  the  members  were  the  same,  the  house  was  now 
different  from  what  it  had  been.  The  fervour  of  their 
loyalty  had  cooled,  and  they  saw  clearly  whither  the  court 
was  tending.  Their  first  care  was  therefore  to  vindicate 
their  own  authority.  Ever  since  1604  it  had  been  the 
practice  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  house  for  the  speaker 
to  issue  a  writ  for  a  new  election ;  but  Shaftesbury  had 
taken  on  him,  as  chancellor,  to  issue  the  writs,  and  thus 
to  introduce  his  dependents  into  the  house.  The  legality 
of  these  was  questioned  (6th) ;  the  elections  were  voted 
void,  and  the  speaker  was  directed  to  issue  new  writs.  As 
the  king  made  no  opposition,  Shaftesbury  saw  plainly  that 
he  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  he  took  his  measures  ac- 
cordingly. ' 
The  very  next  day  the  conmions  voted  a  supply  of  no 

VOL.  III.  L 
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less  a  sum  than  1^260^000/.  They  then  proceeded  to  their 
grand  attack  on  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence^  to  which 
Charles  had  aflSrmed  he  would  *  stick/  and  after  a  long 
and  adjourned  debate^  m  spite  of  all  the  effi:>rts  of  the 
courtiers^  it  was  resolved  (lOth)^  by  a  majority  of  168  to 
116^  that  ^^  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical  cannot 
be  suspended  but  by  act  of  parliament/'  An  address  to 
this  effect  was  presented  to  the  king  (14th) ;  he  replied 
(24th),  asserting  his  ecdesiastical  authority,  but  express- 
ing his  willingness  to  assent  to  any  bill  for  carrying  the 
intents  of  his  declaration  into  e£Eect.  This  was  voted  in- 
sufficient, and  in  a  second  address  they  assured  him  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  himself  to  possess  that 
power.  Charles  was  indignant,  and  talked  of  a  dissolution ; 
the  duke,  Clifford,  Shaftesbury,  and  the  more  violent  ap- 
plauded his  spirit ;  now  was  his  time  or  never,  they  said — 
concessions  had  ruined  his  father  and  would  ruin  him. 
Ormond  and  Arlington  in  vain  advised  him  to  yield.  It 
was  resolved  to  oppose  the  lords  to  the  commons.  The 
king  solicited  the  advice  of  the  peers  (Mar.  1) ;  Cliff:>rd 
addressed  them  with  his  usual  violence ;  but  Shaftesbury 
said  that  though  his  own  opinion  was  in  fitvour  of  the  pre- 
rogative, he  would  not  presume  to  set  it  against  that  of 
the  house  of  commons.  The  lords  resolved  (4th),  that  the 
king's  was  a  good  and  gracious  answer.  Charles's  resolu- 
tion however  had  already  begun  to  give  way ;  the  French 
ambassador  counselled  him  to  yield  for  the  present ;  the 
women  too,  it  is  said,  interfered.  He  sent  for  the  declara- 
tion, and  in  the  presence  of  his  ministers  broke  off  the  seal, 
and  next  morning  (8th)  assured  the  two  houses,  that  '^  what 
had  been  done  should  never  be  drawn  into  consequence.^' 
Acclamation  followed,  and  at  night  bonfires  flamed  all 
through  the  city. 

A  few  days  after  (12th)  the  Testrtudy  as  it  is  named, 
passed  the  commons.  In  the  brds,  the  earl  of  Bristol, 
though  avowing  himself  a  catholic,  spoke  in  favour  of  it; 
the  king  gave  a  ready  consent  to  it;  and  what  is  most 
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strange,  it  is  said  to  have  ori^nated  with  Arlington.  Its 
object  was  to  exclude  the  catholics  from  places  of  honour 
and  profit.  It  required  that  every  person  holding  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  should,  beside  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  receive  the  sacrament  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  and  subscribe  a  de« 
claration  against  transubstantiation.  Immediately  the  duke 
of  York  waited  on  the  king,  and  with  tears  resigned  to  him 
all  his  commissions;  his  example  was  followed  by  lord 
Clifford,  lord  Belhsis,  and  others. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  dissenters  actually  supported 
this  bill,  which  excluded  themselves  as  completely  as  the 
papists ;  but  they  willingly  joined  to  oppose  the  common 
enemy ;  and  in  return  a  bill  for  their  relief  was  passed  and 
sent  up  to  the  lords  (l7th).  Here  however  it  received 
amendments  to  which  the  commons  would  not  agree; 
Sheldon  and  his  party  too,  it  is  said,  exerted  themselves  to 
defeat  it ;  a  sudden  prorogation  (29th)  put  an  end  to  it, 
and  the  patriotic  disinterestedness  of  the  dissenters  was 
thus  ill-rewarded* 

As  the  parliament  had  given  the  means,  a  fleet  was  got 
to  sea  under  prince  Rupert.  Combined  with  that  of 
lyEstr^s  it  sailed  over  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  where  De 
Ruyter  gave  it  battle  (May  28).  The  action  was  indecisive, 
and  the  fleets  again  encountered  within  a  few  days  (June 
4)  with  a  similar  result.  An  attempt  to  land  an  army 
under  count  Schomberg  on  the  coast  of  Holland  also 
failed.  The  duke's  party  threw  all  the  blame  on  the 
prince,  as  being  too  closely  connected  with  the  country- 
party  to  act  with  energy ;  the  prince  in  return  complained 
that  his  powers  were  limited  and  his  ships  ill-supplied. 
The  mouth  of  the  Texel  witnessed  (Aug.  II)  the  last  naval 
encounter  between  the  Dutch  and  English  for  many  years. 
It  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  (the  French  squadron, 
as  usual,  only  looking  on) :  sir  Edward  Spragge,  the  se- 
cond in  command,  was  drowned  as  he  was  quitting  the 
second  ship  in  which  he  had  hoisted  his  flag,  in  order  to 
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raise  it  in  the  third.    In  this  action  also  the  victory  was 
doubtful. 

The  reduction  of  Maestricht  was  the  only  advantage 
gained  by  Louis  this  year.  The  prince  of  Orange  besieged 
and  took  Naerden^  and  he  afterwards  eluded  the  French 
generals  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  Imperialists^  under 
Montecuculi^  who  were  besieging  Bonn.  The  surrender  of 
that  town  and  some  other  places  gave  them  the  command 
of  the  electorate  of  Cologne^  and  the  French  troops  in  the 
Provinces  were  thus  cut  off  from  communication  with 
home.  A  congress  for  peace  was  meantime  sitting  at  Co- 
logne,  under  the  mediation  of  Sweden;  but  the  States^ 
now  backed  by  the  house  of  Austria^  spumed  at  the  con- 
ditions  offered  by  the  allied  monarchs. 

The  first  question  that  engaged  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment when  it  re-assembled  in  the  latter  end  of  October  was 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  lately  (Sept. 
30)  espoused^  by  proxy^  Maria  D'Este^  sister  to  the  duke 
of  Modena,  a  princess  only  fifteen  years  of  age^  but  a  ca- 
tholic. They  addressed  the  king^  praying  him  not  to  allow 
the  marriage  to  be  consummated.  Charles  pleaded  his 
honour.  They  forthwith  passed  votes  for  refusing  supplies^ 
imposing  a  severer  test^  etc.,  when  the  king  came  to  the 
house  of  lords  and  prorogued  the  parliament  (Nov.  4). 
As  he  considered  that  Shaftesbury  had  played  him  false, 
he  took  the  great  seal  from  him  (9th),  and  committed  it  to 
sir  Heneage  Finch.  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  (now  lord  La- 
timer,) had  obtained  the  white  staff  resigned  by  Clifford. 
Shaftesbury  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  patriot,  and 
became  the  secret  leader  of  the  opposition. 

When  the  parliament  met  (Jan.  7>  1^74)  the  king  ad- 
dressed them  with  his  usual  afiability;  the  lord-keeper 
then  followed,  in  a  long  speech,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
obtain  an  immediate  supply.  The  commons  first  passed  an 
address,  praying  the  king  to  enjoin  a  public  fast,  that  the 
nation  might  implore  Heaven  to  preserve  ^^  the  church  and 
state  against  the  undermining  practices  of  popish  recu- 
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sants/'  and  to  adopt  certain  measures  of  precaution  against 
them ;  they  then  voted  the  removal  from  office  of  persons 
^'  popishly  inclined^  or  otherwise  obnoxious  or  dangerous  ;** 
and,  following  up  this  vote,  they  proceeded  to  assail  the 
individual  members  of  the  Cabal. 

The  first  attacked  was  the  duke  of  Lauderdale.  He 
was  charged  with  having  raised  an  army  in  Scotland  to  be 
employed  in  setting  up  arbitrary  power  in  England,  and 
with  having  said  to  the  king  in  council,  ^^  Your  majesty^s 
edicts  are  equal  with  the  laws,  and  ought  to  be  observed 
in  the  first  place.''  It  was  resolved  to  address  the  king  to 
dismiss  him  from  his  employments  and  from  the  royal 
presence  and  councils  for  ever.  Buckingham,  aware  that 
his  own  turn  would  come  next,  asked  leave  to  address  the 
house.  His  defence  was  feeble ;  his  chief  object  was  to 
shifl  the  blame  from  himself  to  Arlington ;  one  expression 
which  he  used  seemed  to  go  higher :  '^  Hunting,''  he  said, 
'^  is  a  good  diversion ;  but  if  a  man  will  hunt  with  a  brace 
of  lobsters,  he  will  have  but  ill  sport."  An  address  was 
voted  for  his  removal  from  the  royal  presence  and  coun* 
cils.  Arlington  came  off  the  best ;  he  also  defended  him- 
self before  the  commons,  and  with  more  spirit  than  was 
expected ;  and  the  motion  for  an  address  against  him  was 
lost. 

All  this  time  the  commons  were  silent  on  the  subject  of 
a  supply ;  and  as  the  States  just  then  made,  through  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  an  offer  of  peace,  which  Charles,  with 
the  advice  of  both  houses,  resolved  to  accept,  sir  W. 
Temple  was  appointed  to  negotiate,  and  in  three  days  the 
affair  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  (Feb.  19).  The  honour 
of  the  flag  was  yielded  to  England;  colonial  and  com- 
mercial questions  were  to  be  settled  by  arbitration ;  and 
the  Dutch  agreed  to  pay  800,000  crowns  in  four  annual 
instalments.    The  parliament  was  then  prorogued  (24tb). 

Two  further  attempts  at  weakening  the  influence  c^  the 
duke  were  made ;  the  one  in  the  commons,  by  a  more 
comprehensive  test;  the  other  in  the  lords,  by  an  amend- 
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ment  to  a  bill  brought  in  for  restraining  popery.  This  last 
was  lost^  and  the  prorogation  stopped  the  other.  The  duke 
took  alarm ;  his  first  thought  was  a  dissolution,  but  to  that 
course  the  king  was  very  adverse,  and  the  result  of  it  was 
quite  uncertain.  He  then  bent  his  thoughts  to  delay  the 
meeting  of  parliament ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  king  should  be  supplied  with  money.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  Louis  XIV.  was  as  anxious  as  himself  to 
keep  the  king  and  parliament  asunder,  for  he  feared  that 
England  might  now  join  the  confederacy  against  him.  The 
duke  therefore  proposed  that  Louis  should  give  the  king 
400,000/.;  the  usual  chafiering  took  place,  and  Charles 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  500,000  crowns.  The  par- 
liament was  then  prorogued  firom  November  till  the  April 
of  the  following  year. 

The  advantages  of  the  campaign  this  year  were  on  the 
side  of  France.  Louis  recovered  Franche  Comt^;  Tu- 
renne  was  successful  against  the  Imperialists  in  Alsace, 
and  forced  the  allies  to  repass  the  Rhine.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  opposed  to  Cond^  in  Flanders,  resolved, 
as  his  troops  were  superior  in  number,  to  make  an  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  France.  Cond^  avoided  fighting,  but,  at 
a  place  named  Senefie,  observing  that  the  prince  had  ex- 
posed one  wing  of  his  army,  he  made  a  furious  attack  on 
it.  A  general  action  ensued,  which  was  continued,  when 
the  daylight  was  gone,  by  that  of  the  moon.  The  loss  was 
nearly  equal,  and  each  side  claimed  the  victory.  '^  The 
prince  of  Orange,^'  said  Cond^  ^'  has  acted  in  everything 
like  an  old  captain,  except  venturing  his  life  like  a  young 
soldier.^'  The  campaign  concluded  by  the  taking  of  Orave 
by  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Of  the  persons  who  had  been  accused  by  the  commons, 
Buckingham  alone  was  abandoned  by  the  king,  and  he 
forthwith,  as  a  matter  of  course,  joined  Shaftesbury  and  the 
opposition.  Arlington,  who  saw  his  influence  fading  before 
that  of  the  treasurer  (now  earl  of  Danby),  sold,  by  the  royal 
command,  his  place  of  secretary  to  sir  Joseph  Williamson 
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for  6000/.^  and  was  raised  to  the  higher  but  less  influential 
poet  of  lord  chamberlain.     To  prop  his  falling  power, 
lie  proposed  to  the  king  to  negotiate  a  match  between  the 
piince  of  Orange,  and  Mary  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Tork«    As  the  prince  was  well  known  to  be  a  stanch 
protestant,  this  measure^  he  said^  would  eminently  serve  to 
allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  nation  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion^ and  be  in  iact  advantageous  in  many  respects.    The 
king  approved  warmly  of  the  project ;  Qie  objections  of 
the  duke  of  York  were  overruled  i  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  lord  Arlington  and  lord  Ossory,  who  were  mar- 
ried to  two  sisters  of  a  noble  Dutch  fiunily,  went  over  to 
the  Hague  under  the  pretext  of  visiting  their  wives'  rela- 
tions.   The  proposition^  when  made  to  the  prince  by  lord 
Ossoxy^  was  coldly  received  $  he  said  that,  as  circum- 
stances were  at  present,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  think 
of  taking  a  wife.    After  a  short  stay  the  envoys  returned 
to  England. 

During  the  winter,  the  courts  and  country-parties  were 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  their  plans  for  the  ensuing 
campaign  in  parliament.  In  the  lords  the  crown  had  a 
decided  majority ;  but  the  minority,  headed  by  Shaftes- 
bury, Buckingham,  Salisbury,  and  Wharton,  was  formi- 
dable from  its  talent  and  union.  The  country-party  was 
strong  in  the  commons,  where  it  possessed  lord  William 
Russell,  esteemed  for  his  probity  and  integrity ;  lord  Ca- 
vendish, less  correct  in  morals,  but  far  superior  in  parts  $ 
sir  William  Coventry,  deeply  skilled  in  afiairs,  and  free 
from  passion  and  private  resentments;  Powle  (Powell), 
learned  in  precedents  and  parliamentary  usages ;  Littleton, 
the  ablest  in  debate ;  Birch,  rough  and  bold  and  powerful 
above  all  men  of  the  day  to  sway  a  popular  assembly*; 

*  He  had  been  originally  a  carrier.  In  the  Ciyil  War  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  coloneli  and  he  was  concerned  in  the  exdiCi  which  he  waa  (bond  to  under- 
itand  so  weU  that  he  obtained  a  good  post  at  the  restoration.  When  sir  Ed- 
ward Seymour  once  reflected  on  his  original  profession,  he  calmly  replied  tiiat 
it  was  true  he  had  been  a  carrier,  and  he  believed  if  that  wor&y  gentleman 
had  ever  been  so  he  would  haye  been  so  stilL  He  made  a  limilar  reply  to  Mr. 
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the  veteran  senators  Lee  and  Garroway^  together  with 
Yaughani  Sacheverell,  and  many  other  able  debaters. 
Their  plan  was,  to  urge  the  king  to  join  the  allies  against 
France ;  to  impeach  the  earl  of  Danbj ;  and  to  refuse  the 
supplies  while  he  remained  in  office. 

The  plan  of  the  court  was  to  unite  with  the  church,  and 
thus  deprive  their  opponents  of  their  advantage  in  appear- 
ing as  the  champions  of  religion.  A  council  was  held  at 
Lambeth,  at  which  several  prelates  attended ;  they  were 
assured  of  the  king's  attachment  to  the  church,  and  called 
upon  to  give  him  their  support ;  measures  were  devised  for 
crushing  popery,  and  a  severe  proclamation  asainst  re- 
cuBante  aid  nS  Wormiste  was  forth^th  is.^  The 
duke  of  York  remonstrated  in  vain ;  in  contempt  of  his 
parental  authority,  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne  were  led 
to  church  by  their  preceptor  Compton,  bkhop  of  London, 
and  confirmed. 

When  parliament  met  (Apr.  13,  1675),  the  address 
against  Lauderdale,  of  which  the  king  had  taken  no  no- 
tice, was  renewed,  but  to  as  little  effect.  Seven  articles  of 
impeachment  were  then  exhibited  against  the  earl  of 
Danby.  He  had  however,  like  his  predecessors*,  made 
large  purchases  of  votes  in  the  house,  but  on  a  more  eco- 
nomical plan,  we  are  told ;  for  while  they  bought  leading 
men  at  high  prices,  he  looked  out  for  those  who  had  only 
their  votes  to  sell,  and  consequently  disposed  of  them  more 
cheaply.  The  articles  were  therefore  all  thrown  out.  The 
grand  attempt  of  the  ministers  was  made  in  the  lords, 
where  a  bill  for  a  new  test  was  introduced.  By  this,  every 
member  of  either  house,  and  eveiy  person  holding  any  of- 

Coventry.  Charles  11.  haviog,  when  offended  with  him,  said  that  he  remem- 
bered  Forty-one,  Birch  boldly  made  answer  that  he  remembered  Forty-eight. 
See  Bomet,  ii.  82,  and  note. 

*  **  Clifford,"  says  Hallam  (iL  537),  **  and  still  more  Danby,  were  meatera 
in  an  art  practised  by  ministers  from  the  time  of  James  I.  (and  which  indeed  can 
never  be  unknown  where  there  exists  a  court  and  popular  assembly)  that  of 
turning  to  their  use  the  weapons  of  mercenary  eloquence  by  office,  or  blunt- 
ing their  edge  by  bribery." 
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fice^  was  required  to  swear^  that  it  is  unlawful  on  any  pre* 
tence  whatsoever  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king ;  that 
it  is  traitorous  to  take  up  arms  by  the  king's  authority 
against  his  person ;  and  that  he  will  not  endeavour  the  al- 
teration of  the  government  either  in  church  or  state.  The 
debate  on  this  bill  lasted  seventeen  days ;  the  king  occu- 
pied his  usual  place  at  the  fire-side ;  but  Shaftesbury  and 
the  other  opponents  of  the  measure^  heedless  of  his  pre* 
sence^  employed  all  their  eloquence  and  all  their  powers  of 
reason  against  it  It  was  carried  by  ^  majority  of  only 
two ;  had  it  come  to  the  commons,  it  had  probably  been 
rejected  by  a  much  larger  majority ;  but  a  question  of  pri- 
vUege  happening  just  then  to  arise  between  the  two  houses, 
the  king  took  advantage  of  it  to  prorogue  the  parliament 
(June  9). 

When  parliament  met  (Oct.  13),  the  king  required 
money  for  the  navy,  and  also  a  sum  of  800,000/.  which 
had  been  borrowed  on  the  revenue.  This  last  was  refused, 
but  a  sum  of  300,000/.  was  voted  for  the  building  of  twenty 
ships  of  war,  to  which  it  was  strictly  appropriated.  The 
contest  with  the  lords  was  renewed ;  and  such  was  the 
heat  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  that  it  was  moved  in 
the  lords  to  address  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 
This  was  opposed  by  the  ministers,  but  supported  by  the 
duke  of  York  and  his  friends.  A  prorogation  for  the  long 
period  of  fifteen  months  was  the  result  (Nov.  22),  for 
which  Charles  received  500,000  crowns  from  the  king  of 
France. 

>•  The  campaign  of  1675  was  favourable  to  the  allies. 
Conde's  army  in  Flanders  was  rendered  inactive  by  the 
able  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  Turenne  having 
been  killed  by  a  random  shot  while  commanding  beyond 
the  Rhine,  his  army  was  obliged  to  repass  that  river,  and 
it  was  followed  by  the  Imperialists  into  Alsace.  The  al- 
lies having  laid  siege  to  Treves,  marshal  Crequi  advanced 
to  its  relief:  but  at  Consabrie  he  was  fallen  on  and  routed, 
and  the  garrison  of  Treves,  whither  he  had  escaped,  having 
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mutinied^  capitulated  and  deiivered  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies.     The  king  of  England,  when  he  had  concluded 
peace  with  the  States^  made  an  offer  of  his  mediation  to  the 
other  powers.    Though  from  various  causes  they  were  all 
but  the  Dutch  desirous  of  continuing  the  war^  they  could 
not  decently  reject  the  proposal  of  the  British  monarch. 
The  place  fixed  on  for  the  congress  was  Nimeguen,  whither 
the  lord  Berkeley,  sir  William  Temple,  and  sir  Leoline  Jen- 
kins repaired  as  the  English  ministers.  After  many  delays 
the  congress  met  ia  the  summer  of  this  year;  but,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  the  ministers  were  more  anxious  to  raise 
than  to  remove  difficulties.    The  great  object  of  the  allies 
was  to  prevail  on  Charles  to  join  them  against  France;  but 
to  this  course  he  had  many  objections,  of  which  not  the 
least  was  the  state  of  dependence  on  his  parliament  to 
which  it  would  reduce  him.    Louis  took  advantage  of  this 
feeling ;  the  ambassador  Ruvigni  received  directions  to 
offer  the  same  amoimt  of  pension  as  before  for  his  neutral- 
ity. An  agreement  was  made  between  Charles  and  Ruvigni 
for  a  pension  of  100,000/.  a  year  to  be  paid  to  the  former; 
in  return  for  which  he  was  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  the 
two  monarchs  were  to  bind  themselves  to  enter  into  no 
engagements  but  by  mutual  consent,  and  to  aid  each  other 
in  case  of  any  rebeUion  in  their  respective  dominions. 
This  was  communicated  to  no  one  but  the  duke  of  York^ 
Lauderdale,  and  Danby.    The  two  former  approved  of  it  of 
course ;  Danby  hesitated  and  advised  to  consult  the  privy 
council ;  but  the  king  removed  all  difficulty,  by  writing  out 
the  treaty  with  his  own  hand  and  setting  his  private  seal 
to  it  (Feb.  17^  1676.).    He  then  delivered  it  to  Ruvigni^ 
who  forthwith  set  out  for  Paris  in  order  to  have  it  signed 
by  Louis.    It  would  be  difficult  in  the  whole  of  history  to 
meet  a  more  disreputable  transaction  than  this  barter  of 
honour  and  independence  for  lucre  by  the  sovereign  of  a 
great  and  powerful  nation. 

Charles  thus  enjoying  the  pension,  the  price  of  his  dis- 
honour, lived  on  indolently  till  the  time  came  for  the  meet- 
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ing  of  parliainent  (Feb.  5,  1677)«  The  opposition  had 
discovered  what  they  regarded  as  a  vantage-point  against 
the  court.  There  were  two  statutes  of  Edward  III.,  which 
ordained  that  a  parliament  should  be  held  '^  once  a  year  or 
oftener  if  need  be/'  and  as  fifteen  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  meeting,  the  parliament,  they  asserted,  had  in 
fact  ceased  to  exist.  This  view  was  maintained  with  much 
boldness  and  ingenuity  in  the  lords  by  Buckingham,  sup- 
ported by  Shaftesbury,  Salisbuiy,  and  Wharton;  but 
Finch  (now  lord-chancellor  and  earl  ^  of  Nottingham), 
showed,  in  opposition  to  them,  that  the  triennial  act  of  the 
16th  of  the  late  king,  and  the  act  of  the  present  king  re- 
pealing that  act,  had  extended  the  term  to  three  years. 
Buckingham's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority ; 
the  four  lords  were  required  to  acknowledge  that  their  con- 
duct was  ^'  ill-advised,'^  and  to  beg  pardon  of  the  king  and 
the  house,  and  on  their  refusal  they  were  committed  to  the 
Tower*. 

In  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  bribes  which  he  liberally 
bestowed,  the  minister  had  a  minority  on  finance  questions 
in  the  commons.  Money  therefore  was  granted  for  the 
navy ;  but  it  was  appropriated,  and  none  of  it  came  into 
the  treasury,  so  that  the  king  had  still  need  of  his  pension. 
The  parliament  now  began  to  urge  him  to  war ;  for  Louis 
had  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  taken 
Valenciennes,  Cambray,  and  St.  Omer,  and  defeated  the 
prince  of  Orange  at  Cassel.  The  king,  in  order  to  do  so, 
demanded  an  additional  600,000/.,  pledging  his  royal 
wordt  not  to  break  trust  with  them,  or  employ  the  money 

*  They  remained  there  till  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  othen  took  their  teats,  merely  asking  pardon.  Shafteshuiy,  who 
had  had  himself  brought  before  the  court  of  king's  bench  by  Habeat  Corput, 
was  obliged  to  ask  pardon  for  it  on  his  knees. 

t  Hume,  having  noticed  the  secret  treaty  with  Louis  which  Charles  had 
signed,  caUs  his  pledging  of  his  word  on  the  present  occasion  "  one  of  the 
most  dishonourable  and  most  scandalous  acts  that  ever  proceeded  £rom  a 
throne."  Lingard  most  strangely  says,  that  the  reason  given  by  Hume  is 
"  because  he  was  then  negotiating  for  money  with  the  French  ambassador ;" 
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for  any  other  purposes  but  those  for  which  it  was  granted. 
But  the  commons  knew  him  too  well  to  trust  him.  They 
voted  an  address  (May  25)^  praying  him  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  States-general  and  other  powers  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Charles  affected 
great  anger  at  this^  as  an  encroachment  on  his  prerogative^ 
and  he  commanded  both  houses  to  adjourn  till  July.  The 
court  of  France  was  still  uneasy^  and  its  envoy  Courtin 
was  urgent  for  a  dissolution^  or  at  least  a  prorogation  till 
the  following  April.  For  this  service  Charles  demanded 
an  addition  of  100^000/.  a  year  to  his  pension.  The  usual 
chaffering  took  place^  but  the  French  were  finally  obliged 
to  come  into  his  terms^  and  also  to  consent  that  the  in- 
creased pension  should  be  reckoned  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  current  year.  The  parliament  was  therefore 
prorogued  from  July  to  December^  with  a  promise  to 
Courtin  that  if  the  money  was  regularly  paid  it  should 
then  be  further  adjourned  to  April.  What  Englishman 
can  refrain  from  blushing  at  this  disgraceful  bargain  ?  yet 
Charles^  though  the  highest,  was  not  the  only  criminal  at 
this  time;  Courtin  also  bribed  sundry  members  of  the 
parliament  to  engage  to  forward  the  views  of  the  two 
monarchs*. 

The  prince  of  Orange  had  long  looked  forward  to  a 
union  with  his  cousin  the  princess  Mary ;  but  the  oppo- 
sition party  in  England,  who  feared  that  this  match  might 
unite  him  more  closely  with  his  uncles,  had  endeavoured 
to  divert  him  from  it.  Now  however,  seeing  the  necessity 
of  an  effort  to  induce  the  king  of  England  to  aid  in  check- 
ing the  career  of  the  French  monarch,  he  resolved  to  seek 
the  hand  of  the  princess.  We  must  not  be  so  unjust  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  prince  as  to  suppose  him  ac- 
tuated solely  by  political  motives  in  this  proceeding ;  on 

and  on  this  ground  attempts  to  defend  Charles.    He  has  either  misread  or 
misrepresented  Hume. 
*  Dalrymple,  i.  182. 
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the  contrary,  in  the  sprmg  of  the  preceding  year,  he  had 
held  a  serious  conversation  on  the  subject  with  sir  W. 
Temple,  in  which  he  stated  that,  situated  as  he  was,  he 
knew  he  must  marry  one  time  or  other ;  but  that  at  the 
same  time,  no  considerations  of  political  expedienqr  would 
induce  him  to  marry  a  woman  with  whom  he  could  not 
look  forward  to  a  reasonable  prospect  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  he  begged  that  Temple  would  give  him  his  can- 
did opinion  respecting  the  princess.  The  ambassador 
urged  him  to  the  marriage,  and  made  so  favourable  a  re- 
port of  the  lady  Mary,  that  the  prince  wrote  to  his  uncles 
on  the  subject  and  requested  permission  to  come  over 
about  it  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  These  letters  were 
brought  to  England  by  lady  Temple. 

The  prince  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  further 
steps  till  the  present  year,  when,  having  obtained  the  king's 
permission"*^,  he  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and 
landing  at  Harwich  proceeded  to  Newmarket,  where  his 
uncles  then  were  (Oct.  9).  He  was  very  kindly  received 
by  the  king,  to  whose  surprise,  however,  he  seemed  disin- 
clined to  enter  on  discourse  of  business.  Charles  desired 
sir  W.  Temple  to  tiy  to  find  out  the  cause,  and  the  prince 
told  him  that  he  was  resolved  to  see  the  princess  before  he 
proceeded  any  further,  and  also  to  settle  the  afikir  of  his 
marriage  previously  to  entering  on  that  of  the  peace.  The 
king,  when  informed  of  this,  very  kindly  left  Newmarket 
sooner  than  usual ;  the  prince,  on  seeing  the  lady  Mary  in 
London,  was  so  pleased  with  her,  that  he  made  his  propo- 
sals at  once  to  her  father  and  uncle,  by  whom  they  were 
well  received;  but  they  insisted  that  the  terms  of  the 
peace  must  be  previously  settled.  The  prince  would  not 
give  way  on  this  point ;  he  said  that  '^  his  aUies,  who  were 
like  to  have  hard  terms  of  the  peace  as  things  then  stood, 
would  be  apt  to  beHeve  that  he  had  made  this  match  at 
their  cost ;  and  for  his  part  he  would  never  sell  his  honour 

*  Dtnby  wrote  to  hinii  by  the  kin^s  order,  to  come  over.    Bumeti  iL  120, 
note. 
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for  a  wife/^  The  king  was  equally  obstinate  on  his  side, 
and  Temple  and  Danby,  who  were  both  zealous  for  the 
match^  were  beginning  to  despair ;  the  prince  declared  that 
he  would  remain  but  two  days  longer  in  England,  a  reso- 
lution which  he  desired  Temple  to  communicate  to  the 
king*  Temple,  on  doing  so,  represented  to  Charles  the 
ill  consequences  of  a  breach  between  him  and  the  prince* 
Charles  listened  attentively.  '^  Well,''  said  he,  '^  I  never 
vras  yet  deceived  in  jud^ng  of  a  man's  honesty  by  his 
looks ;  and  if  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  prince's  fiEice,  he  is 
the  honestest  man  in  the  world,  and  I  will  trust  him,"  and 
he  shall  have  his  wife;  and  you  shall  go  immediately  and 
tell  my  brother  so,  and  that  'tis  a  thing  I  am  resolved  on." 
The  duke,  when  Temple  waited  on  him,  seemed  surprised, 
but  declared  his  readiness  to  obey  the  king.  Danby,  when 
informed  by  Temple,  undertook  to  adjust  all  the  remaining 
points ;  and  that  evening  the  match  was  declared  in  the 
committee,  and  next  day  in  the  council.  The  king's  mode 
of  announcing  his  intention  to  the  prince  was  characteris- 
tic ;  ^'  Nephew,"  said  he,  ^'  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone ;  I  will  give  you  a  help  meet  for  you :"  he  then 
added,  that  he  would  give  him  his  niece ;  the  duke  con- 
sented in  very  obliging  terms.  On  the  fourth  of  November 
this  auspicious  marriage  was  solemnised  by  the  bishop  of 
London.  It  is  deserving  of  note,  that  six  days  after  the 
duchess  of  York  was  delivered  of  a  son*. 

The  king,  the  duke,  the  prince,  and  Danby  and  Temple, 
now  took  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  peace.  The 
prince,  convinced  that  Louis  would  never  abstain  from  war, 
insisted  on  a  strong  frontier  on  both  sides  of  Flanders ;  the 
king  was  of  opinion  that  Louis  was  weary  of  war,  and 
would  devote  himself  to  ease  and  pleasure ;  Temple  thought 

*  This  perhaps  may  refdte  the  insiniiatioii  of  Dr.  lingard  (xiL  53.  note) : 
**  When  the  offer  of  marriage  was  made  (by  Arlington  in  1674),  the  prince 
knew  that  the  dachess  of  York  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  a  dr- 
comstanoe  which  considerably  lessened  its  yalue."  The  duke  of  CambridgCi 
the  child  now  bom,  died  the  following  month  (Dec.  15), 
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with  the  prince*  They  were^  however^  obliged  to  give  way 
a  little,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Louis  should  be  obliged  to 
resign  all  his  conquests  from  the  empire,  and  restore  Lor- 
raine to  its  duke ;  that  France  and  Holland  should  mu- 
tually give  back  the  places  they  had  taken,  but  that  Louis 
should  retain  all  his  conquests  in  Flanders,  except  Aeth, 
Charleroi,  Oudenarde,  Courtrai,  Toumai,  and  Valen- 
ciennes, which  would  form  a  frontier  between  the  French 
dominions  and  the  United  Provinces.  The  lord  Duras,  a 
Frenchman  and  attached  to  the  duke  (now  created  earl  of 
Feversham)*,  was  sent  over  to  Paris  with  this  treaty.  He 
was  to  demand  a  positive  answer  in  two  days,  but  pretexts 
were  made  for  detaining  him,  and  meantime  the  prince 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  continent.  Louis  was  in  fact 
highly  indignant  at  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary ; 
Charles  excused  himself  to  Barillon  the  ambassador  by 
saying,  ^  I  am  the  only  one  of  my  party,  (xcept  it  be  my 
brother  :^'  and  the  truth  was,  that  he  could  not  get  any  mi- 
nister to  join  cordially  in  his  projects  of  union  with  Louis. 
This  monarch  seemed  resolved  to  listen  to  no  terms  but  such 
as  he  should  dictate,  and  though  the  winter  had  commenced 
his  army  forthwith  took  the  field  and  invested  Guislain. 
Charles  then  (Dec.  3)  appointed  the  parliament  to  meet  on 
the  15th  of  January;  Louis  (I7th)  stopped  the  payment 
of  his  pension,  offering  at  the  same  time,  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  his  retention  of  Cond^,  Valenciennes,  and  Toumai, 
to  send  him  the  value  of  them  in  bars  of  gold,  concealed 
in  silk ;  and  Danby  was  promised,  if  he  would  give  his  in- 
fluence, any  reward  he  should  name  in  diamonds  and 
pearls.  Danby,  however,  was  not  to  be  bought;  the  king 
and  duke  were  also  displeased  with  Louis,  and  the  duke 
looked  forward  to  the  command  of  an  army  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  military  fame.  It  is  also  likely,  that  the  royal 
brothers  thought  their  schemes  of  arbitrary  power  would 

*  He  was  brother  to  the  duke  of  Buillon  and  to  the  great  Turenne,  and  a 
pioteitaiit. 
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be  more  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  force  of  a  native  army, 
than  by  the  insidious  aid  of  Louis. 

When  the  parliament  met  (Jan.  28, 1678),  Charles  in- 
formed them  that  he  had  concluded  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  the  States  for  the  protection  of  Flan- 
ders,  and  that  he  should  require  a  fleet  of  ninety  sail,  and 
,an  army  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men.  After  a 
good  deal  of  opposition^  a  supply  for  that  purpose  was 
voted  (Feb.  5).  The  king,  however,  was  still  desirous  of 
peace ;  but  the  success  of  Louis,  who  had  now  reduced 
Ypres  and  Ghent,  exasperated  the  English  nation,  and  the 
commons  hastened  (Mar.  8)  to  pass  a  biU  for  a  part  of  the 
supply.  Charles  forthwith  sent  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men  to  the  defence  of  Ostend,  and  he  issued  money  for 
raising  twenty  thousand  more,  to  be  accomplished  within 
six  weeks. 

The  troops  when  raised  were,  king  James  assures  us, 
^'  as  good  as  anywhere  were  to  be  seen.''  The  commons, 
who,  as  the  same  prince  tells  us,  ^^  were  in  reality  more 
jealous  of  the  king's  power  than  of  the  power  of  France," 
took  alarm,  and  passed  a  resolution  (Apr.  29)  not  to  grant 
any  more  supplies  till  full  satisfaction  was  given  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Charles,  enraged  at  this  disappointment, 
forthwith  prorogued  the  parliament  and  commenced  nego- 
tiations with  Louis,  with  whom  he  subscribed  (May  17)  & 
secret  treaty,  engaging,  in  case  the  States  would  not  accept 
the  terms  offered  at  Nimeguen,  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  continent,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  from  Louis 
450,000/.  in  four  quarterly  payments.  When  parliament 
met  .(23rd),  an  address  was  made  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared or  the  army  be  disbanded.  The  king's  reply  was 
evasive,  and  the  commons  resolved  (June  4)  that  all  the 
forces  raised  within  the  last  seven  months,  ''ought  to  be 
paid  off  and  disbanded  forthwith,"  and  voted  money  for 
the  purpose.  The  king,  however,  was  not  wilUng  to  part 
with  his  army.  Urged  by  the  duke  of  York,  the  council 
resolved  to  enter  on  the  war;  a  corps  of  four  thousand 
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men  WM  sent  over  to  Flanden,  and  four  thousand  more^ 
to  be  commanded  by  the  duke^  were  in  readiness  for  em* 
baikation.  At  the  same  time  (July  16)  a  new  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  States^  unless  Louis  should  abandon 
some  pretensions  which  he  had  lately  made  in  favour  of 
Sweden. 

Louis  knew  when  to  recede  as  well  as  advance.  During 
a  fortnight  his  ministers  employed  all  the  resources  of  di- 
plomatic tactics  against  those  of  the  States,  and  then^ 
when  all  men  looke  d  for  a  renewal  of  war,  suddenly  yielded 
(July  31),  and  the  peace  between  France  and  the  States 
was  signed  the  same  day  before  midnight.  Four  days  after 
(Aug.  4)  the  prince  of  Orange  attacked  the  French  army 
at  St.  Denis,  near  Mons,  which  town  they  were  besieging. 
As  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  could  be  ignorant  of  the 
actual  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  the  blood  of 
the  five  thousand  men  who  were  slain  in  the  action  may 
be  said  to  rest  on  his  head.  He  probably  hoped  that  a 
victory  would  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to 
which  he  was  strongly  opposed. 

Spain  and  the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  agree  to 
the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  which  left  to  Louis  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  conquests,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to  renew 
the  war  when  he  pleased  with  every  advantage. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  opposition  in  parliament 
this  year  played  the  game  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
thwarted  all  Ihe  efibrts  of  Temple  and  Danby  to  urge  the 
king  into  a  war  which  was  equally  for  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  England.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  lords 
HoUis  and  Russell,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  country- 
party,  were  in  actual  communication  with  Barillon  and 
Ruvigni,  and  arranged  with  them  the  plan  of  operations 
in  parliament.  These  are  points  which  demand  some  in- 
quiry and  explanation. 

Tlie  country-party  had  a  violent  distrust  of  the  king, 
who  they  well  knew  was  bent  on  making  himself  absolute, 
and  perhaps  on  changing  the  religion  of  the  nation ;  they 

VOL,  III*  u 
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also  knew  that  he  looked  to  the  money  or  the  arms  of  Louis 
for  aid  in  accomplishing  his  designs :  it  was  therefore  their 
object  to  deprive  him  of  this  support,  and  they  probably 
thought  that  a  few  fortresses  in  Flanders  were  not  to  be 
put  in  the  balance  with  the  British  constitution.    On  the 
other  hand^  Louis  acted  on  the  usual  maxims  of  state-po- 
licy,  and  he  wished  to  see  his  neighbours  weak  rather  than 
strong ;  he  had  therefore  no  vehement  desire  that  Charles 
should  be  absolute  or  the  nation  catholic :  he  was  of  course 
as  little  desirous  of  beholding  a  republic  in  England.  What 
he  wanted  was^  jealousy  and  disunion  between  the  king  and 
people^  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  play  the  two  parties 
against  each  other,  and  thus  be  free  from  interruption  from 
England  in  his  project  of  extending  the  frx)ntier  of  France 
to  the  Rhine,  and  establishing  a  dictatorship  over  the  rest 
of  Europe.    For  this  purpose  he  had^  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Charles,  kept  up  a  communication  with  the 
commonwealth-men ;  then,  seeing  a  prospect  of  the  king's 
becoming  his  stipendiary  and  vassal,  he  entered  into  dose 
relations  with  him ;  but  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Maiy 
having  proved  to  him  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
Charles,  he  resolved  to  tiy  to  form  a  connexion  with  the 
popular  leaders.     For  this  purpose,  Ruvigni^  who  was  a 
protestant  and  first-cousin  to  lady  Russell,  came  over  in 
the  month  of  March^  and  he  took  occasion  to  assure  Russell 
and  Hollis,  that  his  master  did  not  at  all  conceive  it  to  be 
for  his  interest  that  the  king  should  be  absolute,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  aid  in  causing  a  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment.   They  agreed^  on  their  side,  to  take  care  that  the 
grants  of  supplies  should  be  clogged  with  such  conditions 
as  to  be  so  disagreeable  to  the  king  that  he  would  prefer 
a  reunion  with  France  to  accepting  them.  Ruvigni  offered 
to  spend  a  considerable  sum  in  the  purchase  of  members' 
votes,  and  begged  of  Russell  to  name  those  who  might  be 
gained  over.    He  replied^  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  have 
to  do  with  people  who  could  be  bought.    He  at  the  same 
time  gave  it  as  his  opinion^  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a 
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dissolution  but  through  the  king  of  France^  whose  aid  for 
that  purpose  Ruvigni  freely  promised.  Nothing  could  in 
fact  exceed  the  straits  in  which  the  popular  party  then 
were ;  they  knew  if  the  king  could  get  an  army  at  his  de- 
votion^  he  would  destroy  their  liberties ;  they  were  dubious 
of  the  king  of  France^  and  yet  he  alone  could  aid  them : 
we  therefore  need  not  wonder  at  their  falling  into  a  course 
of  tortuous  policy^  which^  though  morally  wrong,  is  what 
those  who  engage  in  politics  in  difficult  times  can  hardly 
ever  escape,  lliat  nothing  injurious  to  the  country  and 
constitution  was  intended^  the  names  of  Russdl  and  HoUis 
are  a  sufficient  warrant*. 

*  See  Appendix  (0). 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CHARLES  II.  (coKnNUBD)^ 

1678—1680. 

PopUhploi.— Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey.— The  Plot.— Impeadunent  of  Danby. 
^Parliament  dissolved.— Trials. — ^New  parliament.— Trials.— Persecution 
in  Scotland.- Murder  of  archbishop  Sharp.— Battle  of  Bothwell-bridge.— 
Efforts  of  Shaftesbury.— Meal-tub  plot.— Bill  of  ezdusion.— Trial  and  eze« 
cation  of  lord  Stafford. 

The  kixigdom  was  now  at  peace^  but  the  army  was  still  on 
foot;  the  country-party  were  dejected,  and  began  to  think 
that  further  resistance  to  the  comt  was  hopeless.  In  this 
state  of  things,  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  the  Popish 
Plot,  as  it  was  named,  came  to  fill  the  nation  with  alarm. 

On  the  12th  qf  August,  as  the  king  was  walking  in  the 
Park,  a  person  named  Kirby,  who  used  to  assist  him  in  his 
chemical  laboratory,  came  up  to  him  and  said^  ^^  Sir,  keep 
within  the  company;  your  enemies  have  a  design  upon 
your  life,  and  you  may  be  shot  within  this  very  walk.'^  On 
being  questioned,  he  said  that  two  men,  named  Grove  and 
Pickering,  had  undertaken  to  shoot  him,  and  air  George 
Wakeman,  the  queen^s  physician,  to  poison  him.  He  gave 
as  his  authority  one  Dr.  Tonge,  rector  of  St.  MichaePs, 
Wood-street.  This  Tonge  was  a  weak,  credulous  man,  and 
a  great  alarmist  on  the  subject  of  popery,  against  which  he 
published  tracts  eveiy  year.  In  the  evening  Tonge  was 
brought  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  showed  a  written  narra- 
tive of  the  plot,  divided  into  forty-three  heads.  He  was 
sent  to  lord  Danby ;  he  said  that  the  narrative  had  been 
thrust  under  his  door;  that  he  knew  not  the  author,  but 
had  a  clue  which  might  enable  him  to  discover  him.  In  a 
few  days  he  returned,  and  said,  he  had  met  the  author  in 
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the  street^  who  had  given  him  a  fuller  account,  but  required 
that  his  name  should  be  concealed  for  fear  of  the  papists. 
As  Danbj  insisted  on  seeing  some  of  the  papers  mentioned 
in  the  narrative,  after  some  delay  and  evasion  he  was  told, 
that  on  a  certain  day  a  packet  of  letters,  addressed  to  Bed- 
ingfield,  a  Jesuit,  the  duke's  confessor,  would  arrive  at  the 
postK>ffice  at  Windsor.  Danby  hastened  down  to  intercept 
them ;  but  they  had  already  come  to  hand,  and  Bedingfield, 
seeing  that  they  were  not  the  writing  of  those  whose  names 
they  bore,  and  that  they  contained  suspicious  matter, 
showed  them  to  the  duke,  who  took  them  to  the  king. 
Charles  at  once  recognised  in  the  writing  a  similarity  to 
that  of  the  narrative,  and  expressed  his  belief  of  their  be- 
ing forgeries. 

After  some  days,  the  person  firom  whom  Tonge  pro- 
fessed  to  derive  his  information  came  forward.  This  was 
a  man  named  Titus  Gates,  son  to  a  weaver,  who  having 
turned  anabaptist  preacher,  and  been  chaplain  to  colonel 
Pride,  had  after  the  restoration  obtained  orders  in  the  esta- 
blished church.  He  sent  his  son  Titus  to  Cambridge,  where, 
having  finished  his  studies,  he  took  orders  and  became  a 
curate,  but  being  indicted  for  peijury  on  some  occasion, 
he  got  to  be  chaplain  in  the  navy.  Here,  however,  he  was 
charged  with  an  odious  offence,  and  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  ship.  He  then  managed  to  be  appointed  as  one  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  chaplains,  where  meeting  with  many 
popish  priests,  he  became  a  real  or  pretended  convert  to 
their  faith.  He  was  sent  over  to  St.  Omers,  and  thence  to 
Spain,  whence  he  was  just  returned  to  England.  He  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  Tonge,  by  whom  and  Kirby  he 
was  now  chiefly  supported. 

At  the  urgent  desire  of  the  duke  to  have  the  matter 
sifled  to  the  bottom,  the  king  consented  to  have  Gates  ex- 
amined before  the  council.  Previously  to  appearing  there. 
Gates  went  before  a  magistrate  named  sir  Edmondbury 
Godfirey  (Sept.  6),  and  made  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  nar- 
rative^ which  was  now  extended  to  eighty-one  articles.  He 
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appeared  before  the  council  (28th)  in  a  new  suit  of  dothea 
and  a  clergyman's  gown^  and  deposed  to  the  following 
effect. 

The  Jesuits  had  resolved  by  all  means  to  re-estabUsh  the 
catholic  religion  in  the  British  dominions ;  they  were  or-* 
ganising  a  rebellion  and  maasacre  in  Ireland ;  in  Scotland^ 
disguised  as  presbyterian  ministers,  they  were  opposing 
episcopacy:  here  they  proposed  to  assassinate  the  long, 
and  then  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  duke,  provided  he  would 
consent  to  hold  it  of  the  pope,  and  aid  in  extirpating  pro- 
testantism; if  not,  To  pot  James  mat  go^  was  their  ex- 
pression. They  had  abundant  funds,  having  100,0(XM.  in 
bank,  60,000/.  aryear  in  rents,  etc.  Father  Leshee  [La 
Chaise],  the  French  king's  confessor,  had  given  them 
10,000/.,  and  they  were  promised  an  equal  sum  from 
Spain.  In  March  last,  two  men,  named  Honest  William 
[Grove]  and  Pickering  (the  last  a  lay-brother  of  the 
order),  were  often  directed  to  shoot  the  king  with  silver 
bullets  at  Windsor,  for  which  the  former  was  to  have 
1500/.  the  latter  80,000  masses ;  and  on  their  neglecting  to 
do  so,  William  had  been  reprimanded,  and  Pickering  had 
received  twenty  lashes  on  his  bare  back.  On  the  24th  of 
April  there  had  been  a  great  meeting  of  the  Jesuits  at  the 
White-horse  tavern,  by  St.  Clement's  in  the  Strand^  to 
deliberate  on  the  assassination  of  the  king ;  and  two  Bene- 
dictines, named  Coniers  and  Anderton,  and  four  Irishmen^ 
whose  names  he  knew  noi^  were  added  to  the  former  two  i 
10,000/.,  and  afterwards  15,000/.,  had  been  offered  to 
Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  to  poison  the  king,  and 
he  had  reason  to  bdieve  he  had  undertaken  it.  He  had 
also  learned,  since  his  return,  that  die  Jesuits  had  caused 
the  fire  in  1666,  on  which  occasion  they  had  expended 
seven  hundred  fireballs ;  and  they  would  then  have  mur- 
dered the  king,  but  they  relented  when  they  witnessed  his 
zeal  and  humanity.  They  had  secured,  amidst  the  confla- 
gration, diamonds  to  the  value  of  14,000/.  |  ten  years  after 
they  had  made  2000/.  by  setting  fire  to  Southwark^  and 
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they  now  had  a  plan  for  burning  Westminster,  Wapping, 
and  the  shipping.  Finally,  the  pope  had  lately  issued  a 
bull  appointixur  to  all  the  diimities  in  the  chmrch  of  Eng^ 

as  the  king  was  taken  out  of  the  way. 

Next  morning  (29th)  Oates  was  again  brought  before 
the  council.  As  it  was  objected  to  the  Windsor  letters, 
that  they  were  in  feigned  hands,  badly  spelt,  and  without 
any  punctuation,  he  said  that  such  was  the  practice  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  they  might  say  they  were  forgeries  if  they 
were  discovered,  but  that  their  correspondents  knew  the 
secret.  As  he  said  he  had  been  introduced  to  Don  John 
at  Madrid,  he  was  desired  to  describe  him.  He  said  he 
was  a  tall,  thin,  dark  man.  The  king,  who  had  often  seen 
him,  knew  that  he  was  short,  fat,  and  fair.  He  was  also 
asked  where  he  saw  father  La  Chaise  pay  the  money ;  he 
replied,  ^^  In  the  Jesuits^  house  dose  to  the  palaoe.^^  ^'Man,'^ 
cried  the  king,  '*  the  Jesuits  have  no  house  within  a  mile 
of  the  Louvre.'^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  Oates,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, had  feigned  to  be  a  convert  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  discovering  the  secrets  of  the  Jesuits  and  betraying 
them ;  though,  as  he  said,  he  was  so  highly  in  their  con- 
fidence that  numerous  documents  had  been  in  his  hands ; 
he  had  not  retained  a  single  one  of  them,  and  there  was 
nothing  but  his  bare  assertion  for  the  truth  of  the  incre- 
dible facts  which  he  related.  His  only  chance,  therefore, 
was  that  something  confirmatory  might  be  found  among 
the  papers  of  those  who  were  committed  on  his  informa- 
tion, and  here  fortune  stood  his  fiiend. 
•  Among  those  named  by  Oates  was  Coleman,  the  se- 
cretary of  the  duchess  of  York.  Coleman,  the  son  of  a  pro- 
testant  clergyman,  had  become  a  catholic ;  this  naturally 
gained  him  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  York;  and,  with  the 
usual  zeal  of  a  convert,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
for  the  advancement  of  his  new  creed.    For  this  and  for 
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other  purposes  he  was  in  correspondence  wIUi  La  Chaise 
and  his  successor  in  office^  St.  Germain.  When,  there- 
fore^  he  heard  of  his  danger^  he  put  all  his  papers  out  of 
the  way ;  but  he  unluckily  forgot  a  drawer  containing  his 
correspondence  in  1674  and  two  following  years,  which 
was  found.  In  one  of  these  letters  he  says,  ^^  We  have 
here  a  mighty  work  upon  our  hands^  no  less  than  the  con«- 
version  of  three  kingdoms^  and  by  that,  perhaps,  the  utter 
subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy,  which  has  a  long  time  do« 
mineered  over  a  great  part  of  this  northern  world.  There 
were  never  such  hopes  of  success,  since  the  days  of  our 
queen  Mary,  as  now  in  our  days.  God  has  given  us  a 
prince  who  is  become  (I  may  say  by  miracle)  zealous  of 
being  the  author  and  instrument  of  so  glorious  a  work. 
But  the  opposition  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  is  also  like 
to  be  great,  so  that  it  imports  us  to  get  aU  the  aid  and  as- 
sistance we  can.''  Elsewhere  he  says,  ^^  I  can  scarce  be- 
lieve myself  awake,  or  the  thing  real,  when  I  think  of  a 
prince,  in  such  an  age  as  we  live  in,  converted  to  such  a 
d^ee  of  zeal  and  piety  as  not  to  regard  anything  in  the 
world  in  comparison  of  God  Almighty's  glory,  the  salva- 
tion of  his  own  soul,  and  the  conversion  of  our  poor  king- 
dom." In  other  places  he  speaks  of  the  interests  of  the 
crown  of  England  being  inseparable  from  those  of  France 
and  the  catholic  religion,  and  he  describes  the  king  as  in- 
clined to  favour  the  catholics,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
being  thoroughly  venal. 

When  we  consider  this  language  of  Coleman,  and  add 
to  it  the  other  proofs  which  we  possess,  we  think  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  the  following  assertion  of  Hallam  is 
perfectly  correct: — ^*^ There  was  really  and  truly  a  popish 
plot  in  being,  though  not  that  which  Titus  Gates  and  his 
associates  pretended  to  reveal,  but  one  alert,  enterprising, 
effective,  in  direct  operation  against  the  established  pro- 
testant  religion  in  England.  In  this  plot  the  king,  the 
duke  of  York,  and  the  king  of  France  were  chief  conspira- 
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tors ;  the  Romish  priests^  and  especially  the  Jesuits^  were 
eager  oo-operators*/' 

The  mTsterious  disappearance  of  sir  Edmondbury  God- 
firey  next  came  to  increase  the  public  alarm.  Godfrey^  as 
we  have  seen,  was  the  magistrate  who  had  taken  Oates's 
deposition.  Though  he  was  a  zealous  protestant,  he  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  catholics^  particularly  Coleman^ 
whom  he  had  warned  of  his  danger.  He  seems  to  have 
had  an  idea  that  some  mischief  would  befall  him  on  ac* 
count  of  this  business^  for  Dr.  Lloyd^  the  rector  of  his 
parish^  heard  him  say,  '^  I  am  told  I  shall  be  knocked  on 
the  head  ;'^  and  he  said  the  same  to  Dr.  Burnet.  To  a 
gentleman  who  asked  him  if  he  had  any  hand  in  taking 
the  informations  touching  the  plot,  he  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative, adding,  ^^  I  know  not'what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  them,  but  I  believe  I  shall  be  the  first  martyr.'^ 
To  another  he  said,  '^  I  must  not  talk  much,  for  I  lie  under 
ill  circumstances.  Some  great  men  blame  me  for  not 
having  done  my  duty,  and  I  am  threatened  by  others,  and 
very  great  ones  too,  for  having  done  too  much.^' 

On  Saturday  morning  (Oct.  12)  Godfirey  left  his  home 
at  an  early  hour,  and  went  to  difierent  parts  of  town.  He 
was  met  in  St.  Martin's-lane  by  persons,  of  whom  he  in- 
quired the  way  to  Paddington-woods ;  he  was  seen  by 
others  in  Soho  and  Marylebone-fields.  He  was  in  the 
Strand  at  one  o'clock,  and  was  afterwards  seen  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn  fields,  and  a  person  supposed  to  be  him  was  seen 
in  Bed-Lion  fields,  and  on  the  way  to  Primrose-hill,  and 
finally  in  a  field  near  that  hill. 

His  absence  from  home. (for  he  did  not  retium)  caused 
great  uneasiness  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  various 
conjectures  were  made  to  iaccount  for  it.  Some  thought 
he  was  gone  out  of  the  way  firom  his  creditors ;  others 
gave  out  that  he  was  married,  and  '^that  not  very  de- 
ccntly,'*  or  that  he  was  run  away  with  a  harlot ;  but  the 

*  Const  Hist,  ii.  570. 
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moat  prevalent  report  was  that  he  was  murdered  by  the 
papists.  For  some  days  no  account  could  be  got  of  him ; 
but  on  Thursday  evening  (I7tb)^  as  two  men  were  going 
toward  the  White-house  at  Primrose-hill,  they  saw  a  cane 
and  pair  of  gloves  lying  on  a  bank  by  a  ditch,  and,  on 
searching  further,  they  found  in  the  ditch  the  dead  body 
of  a  man,  with  a  sword  run  through  him.  His  rings  were 
on  his  fingers,  and  his  money  was  in  his  pocket.  There 
was  a  double  crease  round  his  neck,  which  was  so  limber 
that  the  face  might  be  turned  round  to  the  shoulder.  The 
body  was  at  once  recognised  to  be  that  of  the  missing 
justice.  A  coroner's  jury,  swayed  by  the  opinions  of  two 
ignorant  surgeons,  brought  in  a  verdict  that  he  had  been 
strangled,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  assassins  had  run 
his  own  sword  through  him,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to 
have  killed  himself.  That  the  papists  had  done  the  deed, 
was  a  point  about  which  few  had  any  doubt,  and  those 
who  had,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  confine  their  suspi- 
cions to  their  own  bosoms. 

The  plain  truth,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  unfortunate  papists  were  perfectly  innocent, 
and  that  Godfrey  died  by  his  own  hand.  There  was  an 
hereditary  melancholy  in  his  family,  and  for  some  days 
before  his  disappearance  a  strangeness  in  his  maimer  and 
behaviour  had  been  observed.  The  apprehension  of  being 
brought  into  some  trouble  on  account  of  having  taken 
the  deposition  of  Oates  probably  led  to  the  catastrophe. 
As  by  the  law  the  property  of  a  Felo  de  se  was  forfeit  to 
the  crown,  it  was  the  interest  of  his  brothers  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  he  was  murdered.  The  report,  laying  the 
guilt  on  the  papists,  was  traced  to  them ;  they  kept  back 
important  evidence ;  and  they  dealt  with  the  coroner  and 
the  surgeons.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  foresaw  the  judicial  murders  that  were  to  ensue*. 


*  See  L'Estnnge's  *  Brief  History  of  the  Times,  etc./ part  iii.,  where  all  the 
depositions  are  given. 
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When  parliament  met  (2l8t)^  the  ferment  was  great. 
The  king's  usual  application  for  money  was  neglected; 
but  an  address  was  voted,  praying  him  to  appoint  a  solemn 
day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  for  imploring  the  Divine 
protection  for  himself  and  his  loyal  subjects.  A  second 
address  followed,  for  the  removal  of  all  popish  recusants 
from  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  prochunations  were 
made  accordingly.  Committees,  with  extensive  powers, 
were  appointed  to  search  out  the  plot.  The  country- 
party,  animated  and  directed  by  Shaftesbury,  became  now 
omnipotent  in  both  houses.  FuU  credit  was  given  to 
everything  Oates  asserted ;  and  he  now  added,  that  the 
pope,  treating  England  as  his  kingdom,  had  appointed  to 
all  the  great  offices,  civil  and  military :  lord  Arundel  was 
to  be  chancellor,  lord  Powis  treasurer,  lord  Bellasis  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  lord  Petre  for  his  lieutenant,  sir 
Francis  Uadcliffe  his  major,  and  Lambert  his  adjutant^ 
general;  lord  Stafford  was  to  be  paymaster-general,  sir 
W.  Godolphin  privy-seal,  and  Coleman  secretary  of  state. 
Similar  arrangements  were  made  for  Ireland.  Some  of 
those  named  were  it  was  well  known  disabled  by  age, 
others  by  infirmity,  but  these  objections  were  unheeded ; 
warrants  were  issued  against  them  all,  and  the  lords  Arun- 
del, Powis,  Stafford,  Petre,  and  Bellasis  were  committed 
to  the  Tower*.  Both  houses  finally  passed  a  resolution 
(Slst),  that  ^f  there  had  been,  and  still  was,  a  damnable 

*  No  one  can  gite  eredit  to  Ottet,  yet  the  following  passage  In  Burnet  (iL 
159)  is  cnrions.  We  do  not  believe  either  him  or  Tillotson  capable  of  in- 
venting a  wilful  falsehood.  **  Tillotson/'  says  he,  *'  told  me  that  Langhom's 
wife,  who  was  stUl  as  zealous  a  protestant  as  he  was  a  papist,  came  oft  to  him 
and  gave  him  notice  of  every  thing  she  could  discover  among  them,  though 
aha  continued  a  iaithlul  and  dutiful  wife  to  the  last  minute  of  her  husband's 
life.  Upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  plot,  before  Oates  had  spoken  a  word 
of  commissions  or  had  accused  Langhom,  she  engaged  her  son  in  some  dis- 
course upon  those  matters,  who  was  a  hot  indiscreet  papist.  He  said  their 
designs  were  so  well  laid  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  miscarry,  and 
that  his  father  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  England,  for  he  had  seen 
t  commiMion  from  the  pope  constitating  him  advocate-genenL  This  he  told 
me  in  Stillingfleet's  hearing/' 
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and  hellish  plot,  coutrived  and  carried  on  by  the  popish 
recusants^  for  the.  assassinating  and  [murdering  the  king, 
and  for  subverting  the  government,  and  rooting  out  and 
destroying  the  protestant  reUgion/' 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month  the  funeral  of  sir  Edmond- 
bury  Godfrey  took  place,  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields. 
Seventy-two  of  the  London  clergy,  in  their  gowns,  walked 
two  and  two  before  the  coffin,  and  it  was  followed  in  the 
same  order  by  more  than  one  thousand  gentlemen  in 
mourning,  of  whom  many  were  members  of  parliament. 
The  funeral-sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  rector. 
At  each  side  of  him  stood  a  tall  athletic  clergyman,  for  his 
protection.  His  text  was,  ^^  As  a  man  falleth  before  the 
wicked,  so  fellest  thou;''  and  he  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Godfrey  had  been  murdered  by  the  catholics  on  ac- 
count of  his  zeal  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Oates  was  now  styled  ^The  Saviour  of  his  Country:' 
he  had  lodgings  assigned  him  at  Whitehall,  with  a  pension 
of  1200/.  No  one  ventured  to  call  the  truth  of  the  plot 
into  question.  All  precautions  were  adopted  against  the 
rising  of  the  catholics  which  he  had  announced:  the 
trained-bands  were  constantly  on  duty,  the  guards  were 
doubled  at  the  palace,  the  city  put  up  its  posts  and  chains, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  defence*. 

A  reward  of  500/.  having  been  offered  for  the  murderer 
of  Godfrey,  a  letter  came  the  day  after  the  funeral  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  dated  from  Newbury,  requesting  that 
William  Bedloe,  the  writer  of  it,  might  be  arrested  at  Bris- 
tol and  conveyed  to  London.  This  was  done  accordingly, 
and  Bedloe  was  examined  in  presence  of  the  king,  (Nov. 
7).  He  said  that  he  had  seen  the  body  of  Gk>dfrey  at  So- 
merset-hoiise  (the  residence  of  the  queen),  where  he  had 
been  smothered  between  pillows  by  two  Jesuits,  and  that 
he  had  been  offered  two  thousand  guineas  to  help  to  remove 

*  If  North  may  be  believed  (Eiatoen,  p.  206),  bit  Thomas  Playeri  the  city 
chamberlaini  said  to  the  dtizens,  that  **  he  did  not  know  but  that  next  morning 
they  might  all  rise  with  their  throats  cut." 
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it.  At  a  subaequent  examination  (1 1th)  he  said  that  God- 
firey  had  been  inveigled  into  Someraet-houae  about  five  in 
the  evening,  and  there  strangled  with  a  linen  cravat.  But 
it  happened  that  at  that  very  hour  the  king  was  visiting  the 
queen,  and  the  place  was  fiill  of  guards,  and  the  room  in 
which  he  said  he  saw  the  body  was  that  appropriated  to  the 
queen's  footmen,  who  were  always  in  it.  At  first,  too,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  plot ;  but,  having  read  Oates's  narra- 
tive, his  memory  brightened,  and  he  called  to  mind  many 
circumstances  which  he  had  learned  from  English  monks, 
nuns,  and  other  religious  persons,  whom  he  had  met  on 
the  continent,  all  corroborating  it. 

Bedloe  was,  if  possible,  more  infamous  than  Oates.  He 
had  been  originally  a  servant  of  lord  BeUasis ;  he  had  tra- 
velled, chiefly  as  a  courier,  over  much  of  the  continent ; 
had  been  guilty  of  many  acts  of  robbery  and  swindling, 
had  been  often  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  and  was  but  lately 
come  out  of  Newgate. 

The  popular  leaders  had  caused  a  bill,  for  a  test  which 
would  exclude  catholics  6rom  parliament  and  from  the 
royal  presence,  to  pass  the  commons  (Oct.  28}  •  While  it 
was  in  the  house  of  lords,  an  address  was  moved  there  by 
Shaftesbury,  and  in  the  commons  by  lord  Russell,  for  ex- 
cluding the  duke  of  York  from  the  presence  and  councils 
of  the  king.  The  efforts  to  have  it  rejected  in  the  commons 
having  proved  abortive,  the  duke,  at  his  brother's  desire, 
resigned  his  place  at  the  council-board ;  and  Charles  then 
having  addressed  the  two  houses  in  complacent  terms,  the 
lords  resumed  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  passed, 
with  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  extend  to  the  duke  of 
York  (30th).  By  this  bill  twenty  catholic  peers  lost  their 
seats,  and  for  a  century  and  a  half  their  descendants 
continued  to  be  excluded. 

The  two  informers  (urged,  as  was  suspected,  by  the 
enemies  of  the  duke,  who  wished  to  revive  the  project  of 
a  royal  divorce,)  now  proceeded  to  accuse  the  queen.  Oates 
swore  that,  going  one  time  with  some  Jesuits  to  Somerset- 
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house,  he  remained  in  the  antechamber  while  they  went 
in  to  the  queen,  and,  aa  the  door  was  ajar,  he  heard  her 
exclaim,  ^^  I  will  no  longer  suffer  such  indignities  to  mj 
bed,  I  am  content  to  join  in  procuring  his  death,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  catholic  faith/^  Yet,  when  sent  to  So- 
merset*house,  he  could  not  find  the  room  in  which  he  had 
been.  Bedloe  too  deposed  to  a  conference  between  the 
queen,  lord  Bellasis,  and  some  Jesuits  and  other  priests, 
which  he  had  overheard.  Oates  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
commons  (28th),  and  in  a  loud  voice  cried,  '^  I,  Titus  Oates, 
accuse  Catherine,  queen  of  England,  of  high-treason.^ 
An  address  was  voted  to  remove  the  queen  and  her  attend- 
ants from  Whitehall ;  but  the  lords,  having  examined  the 
two  witnesses,  positively  refused  to  concur  in  it,  and  the 
absurd  and  unfounded  charge  was  dropped.  The  king 
in  this  matter  behaved  well,  and  expressed  his  determina- 
tion not  to  let  her  be  oppressed.  He  told  Burnet  that> 
'^  considering  his  &ultiness  to  her  in  other  respects,  he 
thought  it  a  horrible  thing  to  abandon  her.'^ 

The  impeachment  of  lord  Danby,  which  had  long  been 
a-brewing,  was  now  effected.  Montague,  the  ambassador 
at  Paris,  came  over,  without  asking  permission,  and  got 
himself  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  His 
object  was  the  ruin  of  Danby,  and  he  entered  into  relations 
for  this  purpose  with  the  popular  leaders  and  with  Barillon, 
from  which  last  he  was  to  receive  100,000  crowns  in  case 
of  success.  Danby,  having  had  secret  information  of  his 
project,  and  knowing  that  he  had  documents  which  might 
be  used  to  his  injury,  got  an  order  of  council  for  the  seizure 
of  his  papers ;  Montague,  however,  had  secured  the  most 
important  one,  and  it  was  read  before  the  house.  This  was 
a  letter  from  Danby  to  him  on  the  25th  of  March,  during 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  directing  him  to  ofier  to  Louis 
the  king's  good  offices  in  procuring  such  a  peace  as  would 
be  for  his  advantage,  on  condition  of  receiving  6,000,000 
of  livres  a-year  for  a  term  of  three  years,  as  it  was  likely 
to  be  so  long  before  parliament  would  be  in  the  humour  to 
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grant  supplies.  Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to 
Danby's  feelings  than  a  business  of  this  kind^  but  the  love 
of  place^  or  an  erroneous  sense  of  the  duties  of  his  office^ 
had  induced  him  to  give  way ;  and  the  king,  to  satisfy  him, 
wrote  at  the  bottom,  '^  This  letter  is  writ  by  my  order. 
C.  R.^^  When  this  circumstance  is  considered^  when  it  is 
added  that  Montague  himself  appears  to  have  suggested 
the  project,  and  that  he  stipulated  for  reward  with  the 
French  agent,  and  broke  through  all  the  principles  of  ho- 
nour, few  greater  instances  of  political  turpitude  will  per- 
haps be  found*  The  house,  however,  heeded  not  anything 
but  their  passions :  they  discerned  another  link  of  the  chain 
of  popish  machinations,  and  they  voted  an  impeachment 
of  the  lord-treasurer  (Dec.  19)  for,  1.  traitorously  arroga* 
ting  to  himself  regal  power  by  treating  with  foreign  courts 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  council ;  2.  endeavouring 
to  subvert  the  constitution  by  keeping  up  a  standing  army ; 
3.  negotiating  a  peace  in  favour  of  France  to  the  prejudice 
of  England^  that  he  might  receive  money  from  France  for 
keeping  up  that  army;  4.  being  popishly  inclined,  and 
having  concealed  the  popish  plot ;  5.  having  wasted  the 
royal  treasure ;  6.  having  obtained  for  himself  grants  from 
the  crown.  Though  the  words  treason  and  iraitoroualy 
were  used  liberally  in  these  charges,  the  lords  plainly  saw 
that  the  treasurer's  guilt,  if  any,  did  not  go  beyond  a  mis- 
demeanor ;  and  his  defence  of  himself  was  able  and  co- 
gent ;  they  therefore  refused  to  commit  him.  At  the  de- 
sire of  the  treasurer,  the  king  then  (30th)  prorogued  the 
parliament  to  the  4th  of  February,  and  during  the  proro- 
gation it  was  dissolved  (Jan.  24,  1679). 

Thus,  after  a  duration  of  nearly  eighteen  years,  ended 
the  second  and  last  Long  Parliament.  It  had  been  elected 
in  the  full  intoxication  of  loyalty  consequent  on  the  resto- 
ration, and  at  first  it  seemed  inclined  to  free  the  royal  au- 
thority from  all  limitations  whatever ;  but  time  had  cooled 
its  fervour.  The  jealousy  on  the  subject  of  the  public  li« 
berties,  which  has  never  been  extinct,  had  revived  i  the 
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prpteatant  feeling,  then  characteristic  of  the  nation^  had 
been  alarmed ;  and,  instead  of  a  submissive  body  of  loyal- 
ists, it  had  become  an  assembly  suspicious  of  the  court, 
and  not  to  be  managed  by  intrigue  or  daunted  by  power. 

The  courts  of  law  were  meantime  proceeding  in  the 
trials  of  those  charged  by  Oates  and  Bedloe  with  beiog 
concerned  in  the  plot.  Space  does  not  allow  of  our  enter- 
ing into  the  details ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  witnesses 
against  them  were  in  general  men  of  the  worst  character ; 
that  chief-justice  Scroggs  and  his  brethren  on  the  bench 
acted  with  the  most  flagrant  partiality  and  injustice,  always 
assuming  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  aiding  the  witnesses  for 
the  crown  when  embarrassed,  explaining  away  their  con- 
tradictions, and  browbeating,  sneering  at,  and  insulting 
those  for  the  defence;  and  that  consequently  conviction 
was  no  proof  whatever  of  guilt. 

Coleman  was  the  first  tried  (Nov.  27):  the  witnesses 
against  him  were  Oates  and  Bedloe,  and  his  own  letters. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  court  and  jury  Oates's  testimony  was 
not  invalidated  by  his  not  having  even  known  the  person 
of  the  prisoner  when  first  confironted  with  him.  Coleman 
was  found  guilty,  and  died  (Dec,  3),  asserting  his  inno- 
cence to  the  last. 

Grove,  Pickering,  and  a  Jesuit  named  Ireland  were  next 
brought  to  trial  (17th).  Though  the  last  made  it  dear 
that  he  was  in  Stafibrdshire  when  Oates  swore  he  was 
in  London,  it  availed  him  not :  ^^  You  have  done,  gentle- 
men,'*  said  Scroggs  to  the  jury,  "  like  very  good  subjects 
and  very  good  Christians,  that  is  to  say,  like  very  good 
protestants ;  and  now  much  good  may  their  thirty  thousand 
masses  do  them,"  alluding  to  Pickering's  reward.  These 
men  also  died  asserting  their  innocence  (Jan  14,  1679). 

Hill,  Green,  and  Berry,  persons  employed  at  Somerset- 
house,  were  charged  by  Bedloe  with  the  murder  of  Godfrey. 
As  the  law.  required  two  witnesses,  one  Miles  Prance,  a 
catholic  silversmith,  whom  Bedloe  had  also  charged,  was 
treated  with  so  much  rigour  in  Newgate^  and  so  worked  on 
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by  promises  and  threats,  that  he  was  at  last  induced  to 
confess  his  guilt,  and  appear  as  a  witness  against  the  other 
prisoners  (Feb.  10).  Bedloe's  evidence  and  his  contra- 
dicted each  other  in  the  grossest  manner,  but  this  was  of 
no  avail  to  the  accused.  The  three  were  condemned  and 
executed,  protesting  their  innocence  to  the  last.  Berry,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  died  a  protestant. 

An  auxiliary  to  Oates  and  Bedloe  had  appeared  in  the 
person  of  one  Carstairs,  a  profligate  Scot.  He  swore  that 
in  an  eating-house  near  Covent  Garden,  he  heard  Staley, 
a  catholic  banker,  say  in  French  to  another  person,  that  the 
king  was  a  rogue,  and  that  he  himself  would  stab  him  if  no 
one  else  would.  It  was  probably  at  first  only  a  project  to 
frighten  money  out  of  the  banker,  for  Carstairs  and  another 
waited  on  him  next  day,  and  offered  to  hush  up  the  matter 
for  200/.  Staley  only  laughed  at  the  charge.  They  then 
resolved  to  go  through  with  the  business;  and  he  was 
seized,  brought  to  trial  forthwith,  found  guilty  on  their 
evidence,  and  hanged.  When  Burnet  first  heard  of  this 
business,  he  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  chancellor  and 
attorney-general  of  the  infamy  of  Carstairs's  character,  but 
the  latter  took  it  ill  of  him  to  disparage,  as  he  said,  the 
king's  evidence*. 

At  the  elections  for  the  new  parliament,  the  court  can- 
didates were  almost  everywhere  rejected.  To  express  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  plot  deprived  a  man  of  all  chance  of 
a  seat,  and  the  new  parliament  therefore,  it  was  expected, 
would  prove  still  more  unmanageable  than  the  last.  As  a 
means  of  averting  the  storm  which  he  saw  preparing,  the 
king  commissioned  the  primate  and  some  other  prelates  to 
make  an  attempt  to  bring  back  his  brother  to  the  protest- 
ant  faith:  but  all  their  efforts  were  vain  on  the  sullen 
obstinate  mind  of  the  duke,  and  Charles  then  required  him 

*  Dr.  lingard  adds,  "  and  the  timid  divine  shrunk  from  the  frown  of  the 
harrister,  and  left  the  unfortunate  man  to  his  fate  ;*'  for  which  he  has  no  au- 
thority in  Burnet's  narrative.  The  odious  spirit  of  theological  and  political 
rancour  will  not  allow  any  merit  to  a  protestant  divine  and  a  whig. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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to  qiiit  the  countty  fer  a  time.  To  this  James  consented^ 
provided  the  king  gave  him  ^  written  order  for  that  pur- 
pose^ and  also  a  solemn  promise  not  to  sacrifice  his  rights 
in  his  absence  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Charles  gave 
the  order  in  an  afiectionate  letter^  and  then  solemnly  de- 
clared before  the  council  that  he  had  never  given  any 
contract  of  maniage^  or  married  any  woman  but  his  queen. 
He  subscribed  this  declaration,  and  ordered  it  to  be  en- 
rolled in  chancery.  The  duke  then  set  out  with  his  family 
for  Brussels  (Mar.  4). 

As  soon  as  the  duke  was  gone,  the  parliament  met  (6Ui). 
Seymour,  the  former  speaker,  was  re-chosen$  the  king  re- 
jected him,  and  proposed  another ;  the  commons  insisted 
on  their  right,  the  king  on  his :  the  dispute  was  terminated 
by  appointing  a  third  person.  Henceforth  it  became  a 
principle,  that  the  house  should  choose,  but  that  the  crown 
may  reject  the  speaker  presented  to  it. 

The  commons  now  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  im- 
peachment of  Danby ;  but  the  king  having  previously  dis- 
missed him  from  his  office,  summoned  the  two  houses  to 
his  presence,  and  told  them  that  what  Danby  had  done 
had  been  by  his  orders,  and  he  had  therefore  granted  him 
a  pardon,  and  would  do  so  a  dozen  times  if  necessary ;  but 
that  at  the  same  time  he  had  seen  reason  to  exclude  him 
from  his  presence  and  counciL  The  commons  however 
viewed  this  pardon  as  illegal,  and  resolved  to  proceed ;  the 
lords,  fearful  of  opposing  them,  directed  that  the  earl 
should  be  taken  into  custody.  Danby  concealed  himself 
at  Whitehall ;  the  lords  passed  a  bill  for  his  banishment, 
but  the  commons  rejected  it  and  passed  one  for  his  at^ 
tainder  imless  he  surrendered  against  a  certain  day  t  the 
lords  altered  it ;  the  commons  were  determined,  and  the 
lords  had  to  give  way  again,  and  pass  the  bill  of  attainder. 
Danby  then  surrendered  (Apr.  16),  and  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Some  days  later  (25th)  he  gave  in  his  answer, 
denying  the  charges  and  pleading  the  pardon  which  he 
had  received  from  the  king.    The  commons  acted  with 
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great  and  indecent  violence  $  the  peers  vacillated;  a  pro^ 
rogation  took  place^  and  the  impeachment  was  never  re- 
newed,  though  it  was  not  till  the  year  1683  that  the  earl 
was  admitted  to  bail. 

This  nobleman  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  our 
history  was  a  statesman  of  the  Clarendon  schooL  He  be- 
longed to  the  old  cavalier  party,  and  therefore  was  for 
keeping  the  prerogative  at  a  high  strain.  But  like  that 
party  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  protestantism,  and  he 
therefore  would  not  abet  the  royal  projects  in  favour  of 
popery ;  he  was  also  cordially  opposed  to  the  French  m- 
fluence,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  yielded  somewhat  on 
this  point  to  the  wishes  of  the  king.  It  should  never  be 
fiirgotten  that  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  marriage 
of  the  princess  Mary  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 

At  this  time  the  king,  acting  under  the  advice  of  sir 
WiUiam  Temple,  made  a  completely  new  organisation  of 
his  counciL  It  was  now  to  consist  of  thirty  members  (m- 
stead  of  fifty  as  before),  one  half  to  be  the  great  officers  of 
state,  the  remainder  the  leading  popular  members  in  both 
houses,  so  chosen  that  the  annual  income  of  the  members 
of  the  council  should  amount  to  300,000/.,  to  balance  that 
of  the  commons,  whieh  was  estimated  at  400,000/. ;  for  it 
was  then  a  maxim  in  politics,  that  influence  invariably  fol- 
lows property.  It  was  expected  that  the  hostility  of  the 
popukur  leaders  would  thus  be  mitigated,  and  with  this  view 
Charles  himself  nominated  Shaftesbury  president  of  the 

council. 

The  hopes  of  the  king  however  were  deceived ;  the  pro- 
testant  spirit  of  the  conmions  was  not  to  be  lulled,  and 
Shaftesbury  continued  to  direct  their  movements.  A  re- 
solution minatory  of  the  duke  of  York  having  been  voted 
unanimously  by  the  commons  (Apr.  27),  Charles,  in  order 
to  divert  the  blow  which  he  saw  coming,  proposed  such 
hmitationa  on  the  power  of  a  popish  successor  as  seemed 
to  leave  him  without  the  means  of  doing  mischief.  But 
the  commons  took  no  notice  of  the  proposal,  and  the  com- 

n2 
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mittee  which  they  had  appointed  to  search  for  evidence 
against  the  duke  haying  made  their  report^  they  proceeded 
(May  15)  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the 
throne ;  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  court-party 
the  duke's  friends^  and  the  supporters  of  hereditary  right, 
it  was  passed  (2l8t)  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine. 

The  passing  of  this  vote  secretly  determined  the  king 
to  get  rid  of  his  house  of  commons  without  delay.  There 
were  several  of  their  other  measures  which  showed  the 
spirit  which  actuated  them.  In  their  animosity  to  Danby, 
they  had  voted,  that  if  any  member  of  their  house  should 
without  permission  support  the  validity  of  his  pardon,  he 
should  be  accounted  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  English- 
men ;  and  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the 
house  of  peers,  they  maintained  that  the  bishops  had  no 
right  to  sit  and  vote  in  capital  cases.  Their  ai^uments 
however  were  refuted,  and  it  was  decided  that  in  such 
cases  the  prelates  have  a  right  to  stay  in  court  ^^till  the 
question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  were  put"  The  commons 
had  moreover  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  the  chief 
object  was  to  discover  the  pecuniary  corruption  of  the  late 
parliament.  The  king  accordingly,  without  advising  with 
his  council,  prorogued  the  parliament  (27th)  for  ten  weeks. 
This  proceeding  so  disconcerted  Shaftesbury,  that  he  openly 
vowed  he  would  have  the  heads  of  those  who  advised  it. 

One  most  meritorious  act  distinguishes  this  parliament, 
and  does  credit  to  Shaftesbmy,  by  whose  influence  it  was 
passed.  Hitherto  the  operation  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  had  been  so  ineffective,  that  the  boasted  security 
which  it  offered,  mostly  proved  illusory.  By  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  now  passed,  it  was  made  imperative  on  the 
judges  to  grant  the  writ  when  applied  for ;  the  practice  of 
sending  persons  to  a  prison  beyond  sea  was  abolished,  and 
it  was  directed  that  every  prisoner  should  be  indicted  in 
the  first  term  after  his  commitlal,  and  tried  in  the  succeed- 
ing term. 

During  the  recess,  the  public  attention  was  occupied  with 
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more  trials  on  account  of  the  Hot.  Five  Jesuits,  named 
Whitebread  (the  provincial  of  the  order),  Fenwick,  Gavan^ 
Turner,  and  Harcourt,  were  placed  at  the  bar ;  the  wit- 
nesses against  them  were  Oates,  Bedloe,  Prance,  and  a 
man  named  Dugdale,  who  had  been  steward  to  lord  Aston, 
a  catholic  nobleman.  The  evidence  against  the  prisoners 
was  of  the  usual  kind ;  in  their  defence  they  impeached 
the  veracity  of  the  witnesses ;  they  produced  sixteen  stu- 
dents from  St.  Omers  to  prove  that  Oates  was  there  at  the 
time;  he  swore  he  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Jesuits  in 
London.  Against  these  Oates  produced  six  or  seven  per- 
sons who  swore  that  they  had  seen  him  in  London  at  that 
veiy  time.  The  coiurt  gave  credit  to  these  last,  and  the 
prisoners  were  all  found  guilty.  The  next  day  (14th) 
Langhom,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  the  law-agent  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  put  on  his  trial.  When  he  appeared  in  court, 
tiie  crowd  set  up  a  hooting  at  him ;  his  witnesses  were  in- 
sulted and  beaten,  and  when  the  jury  brought  in  their 
verdict  of  guilty,  a  shout  of  exultation  was  raised. 

The  Jesuits  were  first  executed  (20th) ;  they  died  so- 
lemnly asserting  their  innocence.  Langhom  was  respited 
for  some  time,  in  the  hopes  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
make  discoveries ;  but  as  he  persisted  in  denying  all  know- 
ledge of  the  plot,  he  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  victims 
(July  14). 

Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  and  Corker, 
Marshal,  and  Rumby,  Benedictine  monks,  were  next  put 
on  their  trial  (18th).  They  had  advantages  however  which 
the  others  had  wanted.  Though  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  caUiolics  held  that  it  was  lawful  to  lie  for  the 
good  of  their  cause,  the  solemn  protestations  of  their  inno- 
cence made  by  those  who  were  executed  had  produced  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  many ;  tlie  cause  of 
Wakeman  moreover  was  in  reality  that  of  the  queen,  of 
whose  innocence  few  could  have  a  doubt.  The  king's  feel* 
ings  on  this  point  were  no  secret,  and  Scroggs,  now  at  length 
assuming  the  character  of  an  impartial  judge,  treated  Oates 
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and  Bedloe  as  they  deserved.  The  jury  acquitted  the  pii^ 
soners;  and  the  two  baffled  informers  had  the  audacity  to 
declare  that  they  would  never  more  give  evidence  in  a 
court  where  Scroggs  presided^  and  actually  exhibited  ar- 
ticles against  him  to  the  council. 

Seven  or  eight  priests  were  executed  in  different  paits  of 
England  on  the  old  laws  for  exercising  their  spiritual  funo* 
tions.  Two  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age.  As  this  practice  had  been  connived  at  for  so 
long  a  time,  they  surely  should  have  got  notice  and  been 
allowed  to  quit  the  kingdom.  But  the  spirit  of  fanaticism 
(whether  political  or  religious)  is  wild,  impetuous,  and  over- 
whelming ;  no  mounds  of  justice  or  equity  can  withstand 
it  until  it  has  spent  its  force.  Perhaps  when  we  consider 
how  universal  and  strong  was  the  belief  in  the  Plot,  and 
how  artful  the  modes  adopted  by  some  profligate  politicians 
to  exaggerate  its  atrocity*,  we  shall  find  here,  as  in  the 
civil  war,  grounds  for  admiring  the  freedom  fix>m  blood- 
thirst  characteristic  of  the  English  people. 

We  must  now  turn  to  a  people  of  a  different  character* 
In  Scotland,  as  we  have  more  than  once  observed,  every 
act  of  injustice  or  atrocity  assumes  a  deeper  die  than  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island.  The  reUgious  persecu- 
tions of  the  reign  of  Charles  exemplify  this  position. 

When  episcopacy  was  re-established  in  Scotland  (1662), 
an  act  of  indemnity  containing  nearly  one  thousand  excep- 
tions was  introduced,  and  Middleton  and  his  firiends  looked 
forward  to  a  copious  harvest  of  confiscations.  The  speedy 
disgrace  of  that  profligate  minister  however  averted  the 
storm  for  a  season.  The  bishops  meantime  held  their 
synods ;  in  the  north  the  clergy  in  general  submitted,  but 
those  of  the  west  resolved  not*  to  acknowledge  their  juris- 

*  Sir  W.  Temple  says,  respectixig  the  execution  of  the  priests,  **  Upon  this 
point  lord  Halifax  and  I  had  so  sharp  a  debate,  that  he  told  me,  if  I  would  not 
concur  in  points  that  were  so  necessary  for  the  people's  satisfiiction,  he  would 
tell  cYery  body  I  was  a  papist,  affirming  that  the  plot  must  be  handled  as  if  it 
were  true,  whether  it  was  so  or  no." 
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dictaoa*  They  proposed  to  offer  a  kind  of  passive  resist- 
ance ;  but  Middleton^  in  one  of  his  drunken  orgies  at  61as^ 
gow^  made  an  act  of  council  for  displacing  all  ministers 
who  did  not  obtain  induction  from  the  prelates.  Not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  were  in  consequence 
(gectted  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter^  and  they  and  their 
fiimilies  were  turned  out  of  their  houses^  their  stipends  for 
the  last  year  remaining  unpaid.  A  set  of  ignorant  vicious 
curates  were  brought  up  firom  the  north  to  supply  the 
vacant  churches.  But  the  people  would  not  attend  to 
them  I  they  crowded  every  Sunday  to  the  abode  of  their 
former  pastor^  and  as  that  was  generally  too  small  to  contain 
them^the  conventicles  began  to  be  held  in  the  open  fields. 
To  put  an  end  to  this  practice^  the  council  ordered  the 
ejected  clergy  not  to  approach  within  twenty  miles  of  their 
former  parishes^  and  the  people  were  forbidden  under  se* 
vere  penalties  to  contribute  to  their  support* 

If  Middleton  was  bad^  his  successor  Lauderdale  was  still 
worse.  The  prelates  now  (1663)  were  dominant:  severe 
acts  were  passed  against  the  ejected  clergy  and  their  ad- 
herents^ and  a  miniature  inquisition^  named  an  ecclesiastical 
commission^  was  appointed  to  enforce  them.  The  jails 
were  filled;  numbers  went  over  to  Ulster;  the  lay-com- 
missioners at  length  in  disgust  refUsed  to  act,  and  the  odious 
commission  was  suffered  to  expire.  But  a  severer  scourge 
succeeded  (1665).  A  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  sir 
James  Turner,  a  dissolute,  ferocious  Englishman,  was  sent 
into  the  west,  to  pimish  the  people  for  deserting  their 
churches.  The  curates  were  accusers,  the  soldiers  judges ; 
enormous  fines  were  the  penalties,  which  were  exacted  with 
rigour,  accompanied  by  every  species  of  insolence  and 
insult.  Numbers  of  the  gentry  as  well  as  peasantry  fled 
from  their  habitations,  and  took  shelter  in  the  mountains 
and  moors.  At  length  an  incident,  similar  to  what  caused 
a  secession  in  ancient  Rome,  gave  occasion  to  an  insurrec- 
tion. An  indigent  old  man  being  unable  to  pay  the  fines 
imposed  on  him,  was  boimd  and  laid  on  the  ground  to  be 
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coaveyed  to  prisoa.    The  sight  exasperated  the  peasantry ; 
they  disanned  the  soldiers  and  released  him  (Nov.  13, 1666); 
Despair  now  made  them  resolve  on  resistance ;  others  joined 
them ;  they  advanced  to  Dumfries  (15th),  where  they  sur- 
prised and  captured  Turner;  but  on  reading  his  instructionsy 
and  finding  that,  barbarous  as  he  was,  he  had  not  acted  up 
to  them,  they  gave  him  his  life.    At  Lanark,  where  their 
numbers  amoimted  to  two  thousand,  they  renewed  the  co-« 
venant.    They  then  advanced  toward  Edinburgh,  and  came 
mthin  two  miles  of  that  city ;  but  finding  preparations  made 
for  defence,  and  that  their  friends  within  could  not  join  them 
as  they  had  expected,  they  set  out  on  their  return  home, 
their  number  being  now  reduced  to  eight  or  nine  hundred. 
At  the  Pentland  hills  they  were  overtaken  by  general 
Dalziel  (28th) ;  they  drew  up  on  the  summit  of  a  hill ;  their 
ministers  preached  and  prayed  to  encourage  them,  and 
they  sang  the  78th  Psalm.     They  repelled  the  first  charge 
of  the  royal  troops,  but  at  simset  they  broke  and  fled ;  the 
darkness  befiriended  them,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  were  taken;  the  slain  did  not  exceed  fifty. 
Cowardice  is  always  cruel,  and  the  two  archbishops,  who 
had  been  in  the  utmost  consternation,  now  breathed  no* 
thing  but  vengeance :  twenty  of  the  captives  were  executed 
in  Edinburgh  as  traitors ;  thirty-five  were  hung  at  their  own 
doors  in  the  coimtry .    At  length  an  order  came  down  from 
court  to  stop  the  slaughter.    Archbishop  Burnet,  who  was 
the  bearer  of  this  order,  had  the  barbarity  to  keep  it  back 
till  Maccail,  a  young  preacher,  had  been  executed,  after 
undei^ing  with  undaunted  resolution  the  horrid  torture 
of  the  boot.    Maccail's  last  words  were,  ^^  Farewell,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  farewell,  kindred  and  friends ;  farewell, 
world  and  time ;  farewell,  weak  and  frail  body :  welcome, 
eternity;  welcome,  angels  and  saints;  welcome.  Saviour 
of  the  world;  and  welcome,  God,  the  judge  of  all.^' 

Dalziel  and  Drummond,  two  brutal  soldiers  who  had 
long  been  in  the  Muscovite  service,  were  sent  to  the  west ; 
Dalziel's  threats  to  spit  and  roast  men  were  justified  by 
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his  deeds.  Some  persons  were  put  to  death  on  the  high- 
way without  trials  others  were  tortured  by  having  lighted 
mttfccfaes  fastened  to  their  fingers ;  a  son  was  executed  for 
refusing  to  discover  his  father ;  a  wife  was  tortured  till  she 
died  for  aiding  her  husband  to  escape.  Rape,  robbery, 
and  murder  desolated  the  unhappy  country  for  the  space 
of  seven  months.  The  clergy  abetted  all  the  excesses  of 
the  soldiery,  whom  they  caressed  as  their  friends  and  pa* 
trons,  and  they  spoke  of  the  present  times  as  a  golden  age. 

A  change  in  the  Scottish  ministry  (1667)  brought  some 
repose  to  the  country ;  but  with  the  return  of  Lauderdale 
to  Scotland  (1669)  the  persecution  was  renewed.  The 
laws  against  conventicles  acquired  new  vigour,  and  these 
in  their  turn  assumed  a  more  formidable  appearance,  as 
those  who  attended  carried  arms  for  their  defence,  and 
frequent  aflSrays  took  place  between  them  and  the  military. 
The  Scottish  law  having  a  civil  excommunication,  similar 
to  the  Inierdictio  aqtue  et  ignis  of  the  Roman  law,  named 
Letters  of  Intercommuning,  these  were  issued  in  great 
numbers  against  those  who  were  known  to  frequent  con- 
venticles or  absent  themselves  from  church;  among  whom 
were  not  only  ministers  and  gentlemen,  but  even  ladies  of 
distinction.  These  and  the  other  severities  drove  many  to 
adopt  a  vagrant  life,  and  gradually  to  acquire  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  outlaws. 

Some  years  before,  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life 
of  Sharp.  The  assassin  had  escaped ;  but  six  years  after. 
Sharp,  observing  a  man  to  eye  him  frequently,  thought 
that  he  recognised  the  features  of  the  person  who  had  fired 
at  him.  The  man  was  arrested ;  he  proved  to  be  a  fanatic 
preacher  named  Mitchel.  On  the  solemn  promise  of  Sharp 
and  the  council  that  his  life  should  be  safe,  he  confessed 
the  attempt  on  the  archbishop.  It  was  proposed  to  cut  off 
his  hand;  but  having  got  a  hint  from  a  firiendly  or  humane 
judge  not  to  confess  in  court  unless  his  limbs  were  secured 
as  well  as  his  life,  he  baffled  the  vengeance  of  the  primate. 
A  pretext,  however,  was  made  for  putting  him  to  the  tor- 
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tuie^  and  he  was  then  confined  in  the  prison  on  the  Bass- 
rock^  w)iere  he  languished  for  four  years.  His  trial  was 
then  renewed  at  the  instance  of  Sharp,  who  with  Lauder- 
dale, Rothes,  and  Hatton  did  not  scruple  to  declare  on  oath 
that  no  promise  of  life  had  been  made  to  him.  A  copy  of 
the  act  of  coimcil  was  produced;  but  Lauderdale  refused 
to  allow  the  books  in  which  it  was  registered  (and  where 
it  still  remains,  a  witness  of  their  baseness  and  peijury,) 
to  be  examined,  and  the  court  condemned  the  prisoner* 
Lauderdale  would  have  respited  him,  but  the  primate  was 
inexorable;  ''Nay,  then,'^  said  Lauderdale  scoffingly,  ''let 
him  glorify  God  in  the  Grass-market,'^  (the  usual  place  of 
execution,)  and  the  prisoner  was  executed  without  delay. 

The  great  object  of  the  king  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
obtain  a  standing  army,  as  the  only  sure  step  to  arbitrary 
power.  Lauderdale  had  in  compliance  with  this  desire 
raised  an  army  in  Scotland ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  pretext  for  keeping  it  up,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  was  concerted  at  court  to  drive  the  Scottish 
fanatics  into  insurrection  with  this  view.  Accordingly  the 
landlords  in  the  west  were  required  to  enter  into  bonds  for 
the  good  conduct  of  all  persons  on  their  lands  with  respect 
to  conventicles,  etc.,  and  on  their  refusal,  Lauderdale  de- 
clared the  western  counties  in  a  state  of  revolt.  Troops 
were  therefore  marched  on  all  sides  toward  them,  and  by 
the  express  orders  of  the  king  a  body  of  six  thousand  fero- 
cious Highlanders  were  invited  from  their  mountains  and 
in  the  middle  of  winter  (1678)  let  loose  on  the  unhappy 
counties  to  exercise  all  the  atrocities  of  free  quarters. 
Their  ravages  lasted  for  a  space  of  three  months,  but  failed 
to  goad  the  people  into  rebellion. 

At  length  the  desired  occasion  was  presented.  One  of 
the  commissioners  for  suppressing  conventicles,  namedCar- 
michael,  had  exercised  great  severities  in  Fife.  Nine  of 
those  who  had  suffered  lay  in  wait  for  him  one  day  (May 
3,  1679)  on  Magus-moor,  near  St.  AndreVs,  intending  to 
fidl  on  him  while  out  hunting.    But  he  had  gotten  in- 
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formatioii  and  retired  to  Cupar.  When  they  were  about  to 
separate^  a  coach  and  six  came  in  sights  and  a  boy  cried 
out  ^'  There  goes  the  bishop  1'^  The  fanatics  saw  the  hand 
of  God  in  this  event,  and  believing  that  Heaven  had  thus 
delivered  the  arch-persecutor  into  their  hands^  they  mounted 
their  horses,  and  led  by  John  Balfour,  a  violent  enthusiast^ 
they  crossed  the  moor  and  came  up  with  the  carriage,  in 
which  were  only  Sharp  and  his  daughter.  They  fired  into 
it,  and  as  their  shots  did  not  take  effect  they  draped  their 
victim  out;  to  his  offers^  remonstrances^  and  entreaties, 
they  replied  that  they  bore  him  no  personal  malice,  but 
were  only  obeying  the  command  of  God.  With  their 
swords  they  barbarously  slew  him,  and  left  his  body  on 
the  road.  They  then  retired  to  a  neighbouring  cottage, 
where  they  passed  several  hours  in  prayer. 

Sharp  may  be  called  the  Laud  of  Scotland.  like  him^ 
he  was  regular  in  his  conduct  in  private  life,  a  tyrant  and 
a  persecutor  in  public.  But  Sharp  was  an  apostate  and  a 
traitor  to  those  who  had  trusted  him,  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  little  religion  of  any  kind.  No  one^  we  should  hope, 
who  has  read  the  preceding  History,  will  suspect  us  of 
being  the  apologists  of  orime ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  dis* 
ceming  the  justice  of  Heaven,  which  permits  even  the  ir* 
regular  punishment  of  offenders  who  are  not  amenable  to 
earthly  tribunals. 

Rewards  were  offered  for  the  murderers,  and  conventi- 
cles  were  declared  to  be  treasonous.  The  assassins  were 
now  in  the  west,  where,  in  conjunction  with  one  Hamilton, 
a  preacher,  they  urged  the  people  to  resistance.  On  Fri- 
day the  29th  of  May,  a  party  entered  the  burgh  of  Ru- 
therglen  and  publicly  burnt  the  acts  restoring  episcopacy. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  with 
three  troops  of  horse^  attacked  their  conventicle  at  Drum- 
dog  by  Loudon-hill,  but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
thirty  of  his  men.  The  troops  abandoned  Glasgow  to  the 
covenanters,  whose  numbers  gradually  swelled;  but  the 
time  which  should  be  devoted  to  action  was  employed  in 
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religious  controversy^  and  those  whose  only  hopes  lay  in 
union  were  split  into  parties. 

When  the  news  reached  London,  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
was  sent  down  as  commander-in-chief.  His  first  instruc- 
tions were,  to  treat  or  to  fight;  but  Lauderdale  induced 
the  king  secretly  to  alter  them,  and  to  direct  him  not  to 
treat,  but  to  attack  the  rebels  wherever  they  were  found* 
Monmouth  advanced  from  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men ;  he  found  (June  21)  the  whigs,  to  the  num- 
b^  of  four  or  five  thousand,  posted  at  Bothwell-bridge, 
near  Hamilton,  on  the  Clyde.  They  sent  to  treat,  but  were 
required  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  bridge  was  de- 
fended for  some  time  againsl  the  duke;  but  when  his 
troops  had  crossed  it,  the  insurgents  broke  and  fled  at  the 
first  discharge  of  cannon :  four  hundred  were  slain ;  twelve 
hundred  surrendered;  their  lives  were  saved  by  the  hu- 
manity of  Monmouth,  whose  gentle  and  clement  conduct 
in  this  expedition  won  the  applause  of  even  the  fanatics 
themselves.  On  his  return  to  court  he  became  their  ad- 
vocate :  but  the  influence  of  Lauderdale  finally  prevailed ; 
the  sanguinary  and  rapacious  Claverhouse  was  let  loose  on 
the  devoted  country ;  and  the  court  of  justiciary  almost 
ruined  the  gentry  by  unjust  and  enormous  fines. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Monmouth,  the  king,  with  the 
advice  of  lords  Sunderland'*',  Essex  and  Halifax,  dissolved 
the  parliament  (July  16).  The  following  month  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fever  at  Windsor,  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
same  ministers  and  some  other  members  of  the  council, 
who  perhaps  feared  the  influence  of  Shaftesbury  if  Mon- 
mouth should  ascend  the  throne,  he  recalled  the  duke  from 
Brussels  (Aug.  23).  James  came  without  delay,  travelling 
under  a  feigned  name.  The  king  was  convalescent  when 
he  arrived,  and  it  was  soon  after  deemed  advisable  that 
both  James  and  Monmouth   should  quit  the  kingdom. 

*  Robert  Spencer  earl  of  Sunderland  was  son  of  the  earl  of  that  name  vrho 
was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury.  His  mother  was  lady  Dorothy  Sid- 
ney, daughter  of  lord  Leicester,  the  Sacbarissa  of  Waller's  poeUy. 
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They  went  to  the  Low  Countries ;  but  before  long,  the 
duke  of  York  returned^  and  got  permission  to  reside  in 
Scotland^  whither  he  repaired  without  delay. 

When  the  new  parliament  met  (Oct.  17)>  it  presented 
the  same  composition  as  the  preceding  one,  and  Shaftes- 
bury, whom  the  king  had  just  deprived  of  his  office  in  the 
councQ,  looked  forward  to  vengeance  on  the  court  by 
means  of  it :  but  to  his  dismay,  the  king  prorogued  it  the 
very  day  it  met;  and  successive  prorogations  prevented  its 
re-assembUiig  for  a  twelvemonth.  Charles,  before  he  ven- 
tured on  this  step,  had  agreed  with  Louis  for  a  pension  of 
a  million  of  livres  a  year  for  three  years,  and  thus  thought 
himself  independent.  But  the  treaty  had  not  been  signed, 
and  Louis  now  wanted  to  add  some  more  conditions.  These 
Charles  rejected,  and  he  had  therefore  no  alternative  but 
to  follow  the  advice  of  his  brother  and  ceconomise  his  in- 
come ;  and  this  he  endeavoured  to  do  rather  than  meet  his 
parliament. 

Shaftesbury  now  tried  various  expedients  to  rouse  the 
popular  feeling.  The  old  ceremony  of  burning  the  pope 
was  performed  in  London  (Nov.  17)  with  more  than  usual 
pomp  and  expense.  Immediately  after,  Monmouth  re- 
turned without  permission ;  and  though  the  king  ordered 
him  to  depart  and  deprived  him  of  all  his  employments,  he 
remained  in  defiance  of  him  and  went  on  in  his  endeavours 
to  gain  the  popular  favour.  A  pamphlet  called  ^An  Ap- 
peal 6rom  the  Country  to  the  City,  etc.'  was  also  put  forth, 
in  which  the  claims  of  Monmouth  were  warmly  advocated, 
and  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  maxim  that  ^^  the  worst 
title  makes  the  best  king.'' 

But  the  grand  expedient  was,  to  pour  in  petitions  from 
all  parts  to  the  king  to  allow  the  parliament  to  sit  at  the 
end  of  the  first  prorogation.  To  stem  this  torrent,  when 
it  began  to  appear  formidable,  the  king  put  forth  a  procla- 
mation (Dec.  12)  threatening  with  punishment  all  who 
should  subscribe  petitions  in  any  manner  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  land.    The  immediate  efiect  was  extraordinary; 
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the  donnant  loyalty  of  the  nation  was  awakened^  and  from 
all  aides  counter  addresses  poured  in^  expressing  the  deep- 
est respect  for  the  royal  prerogative  and  abhorrence  of  the 
practices  of  those  who  sought  to  limit  it  The  two  oppo- 
site parties  were  at  first  named  Petitioners  and  Abhorrers; 
but  these  soon  gave  place  to  the  titles  of  Whigs  and  Tories^ 
which  have  continued  to  designate  the  two  rival  parties  in 
the  state  down  to  the  present  day.  The  popular  party  were 
called  by  their  opponents  Whigs^  as  being  akin  in  their 
sentiments  to  the  Scottish  fanatics  who  were  thus  named; 
they  retaliated  by  styling  them  Tories,  as  resembling  the 
popish  robbers  of  this  name  in  Ireland. 

The  king  was  now  emboldened  to  recall  the  duke  of 
Toric  to  court  (Jan.  28, 1680).  Russell,  Cavendish,  Capel, 
and  Powle  forthwith  tendered  their  resignation  as  members 
of  the  council,  which  the  king  said  he  accepted  ^'with  all 
his  heart,**  8p«»kingnodoubtmost sincerely.  Thedukc'sin- 
fluence  immediately  appeared.  There  had  long  been  great 
talk  of  a  black  box,  containing  the  king's  marriage  contract 
with  Monmouth's  mother,  said  to  have  been  left  by  the  late 
bishop  of  Durham  in  charge  of  his  son-in-law  sir  Gilbert 
Gerard,  and  that  many  persons  had  seen  and  read  the  con- 
tract. All  these  persons  were  now  eicamined  before  the 
privy-coimcil,  and  they  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  box 
or  the  contract.  Two  royal  declarations  were  then  pub- 
lished, in  which  the  king  solemnly  affirmed  that  he  had 
never  been  contracted  or  married  to  any  one  but  the  queen« 

Shaftesbury's  next  measure  was  a  bold  one.  Accompa* 
nied  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  lords  Russell,  Caven- 
dish, and  others,  among  whom  was  Titus  Gates,  he  went 
(June  26)  to  Westminster-hall  and  presented  the  duke  of 
York  to  the  grand  jury  for  recusancy.  He  was  defeated  by 
a  stratagem  of  the  chief-justice,  who  suddenly  dismissed  the 
juiy:  but  his  principal  object  was  attained ;  he  convinced 
his  party  that  he  was  resolved  to  seek  no  compromise  with 
the  duke. 

While  these  various  political  intrigues  were  going  on^ 
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the  lives  of  persons  contmued  to  be  endangered  on  account 
of  the  Popish  Plot.  At  this  time  lord  Castlemain  and  the 
countess  of  Powis^  wife  of  one  of  the  catholic  lords  in  the 
Tower^  were  accused  by  a  man  named  Dangerfield^  and  sir 
Thomas  Ghucoygne  and  others  of  the  catholic  gentry  of 
Yorkshire  by  one  Bolton. 

Dangerfield^  a  man  of  infamous  character^  like  most  of 
the  informers,  had  been  in  the  summer  of  the  last  year  the 
author  of  what  was  called  the  Meal-tub  Plot.  This  fellow, 
haying  become  acquainted  with  one  Mrs.  Cellier,  a  catho* 
lie,  who  followed  the  profession  of  a  midwife,  conceived 
the  idea  of  fabricating  a  plot  of  the  presbyterians  against 
the  government.  Mrs.  Cellier,  through  lady  Powis,  in- 
troduced him  to  lord  Peterborough,  who  brought  him  to 
the  duke  of  York.  That  prince  gave  him  twenty  guineas, 
and  he  had  forty  from  the  king,  with  whom  also  he  had 
an  interview.  At  his  instigation  the  revenue-officers  were 
sent  to  search  for  smuggled  lace  in  the  lodgings  of  one  co- 
lonel Mansel,  who,  he  said,  was  to  be  quarter-master  of  the 
presbyterian  army,  and  behind  his  bed  they  found  a  parcel 
of  treasonable  papers.  As  these  were  manifest  forgeries, 
Dangerfield  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and  there  he  said 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  the  papists  to  forge  the  plot, 
and  to  assassinate  the  king  and  lord  Shaftesbury.  He 
asserted  that  documents  corroboratory  of  his  confession 
would  be  found  hid  in  a  meaUtub  in  Mrs.  Cellier's  house ; 
and  there  they  certainly  were  found.  The  juries  however, 
both  on  her  trial  and  on  that  of  lord  Castlemain,  refused 
to  give  credit  to  Dangerfield.  The  whole  affair  is,  as  usual, 
involved  in  mystery;  the  catholics  may  have  endeavoured 
to  get  up  a  counter-plot ;  the  Monmouth-party  may  have 
sought  by  means  of  a  sham-plot  to  cast  odium  on  the  duke 
of  York.  All  parties  at  this  time,  in  their  anxiety  about 
ends,  were  but  too  indifferent  as  to  means. 

The  party  opposed  to  the  duke  of  York  was  now  greatly 
increased  in  strength.    Two  of  the  ministers,  Sunderland 
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and  Gkxiolphin*^  had  joined  it;  and  the  dudkesa  of  Pbrta-^ 
mouthy  menaced  with  impeachment,  had^  through  lord 
Howard  of  Escrick,  entered  into  the  league^  on  condition 
of  all  proceedings  being  dropt.  She  was  employed  to  offer 
the  king^  over  whom  she  had  great  influence^  a  large  sum 
of  money  and  the  power  of  naming  his  successor  f* 

When  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  drew  nigh, 
the  opponents  of  the  duke  of  York  laboured  to  impress  on 
the  king's  mind  the  necessity  of  his  return  to  Scotland. 
To  this  the  duke  was  very  adverse,  as  he  knew  that  his 
presence  encouraged  his  friends  and  kept  his  brother  steady. 
He  was  however  obliged  to  yield,  and  he  departed  (Oct* 
20),  the  king  having  promised  not  to  give  up  any  of  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  to  dissolve  the  parliament  if  it 
should  attempt  to  impeach  him.  James,  however,  did  not 
trust  alone  to  the  royal  resolution ;  sooner  than  forego  his 
right  to  the  succession,  he  was  prepared  to  rekindle  the 
flames  of  civil  war,  and  at  the  head  of  his  partisans  in  the 
three  kingdoms  to  bid  the  king  defiance  |.  Louis,  constant 
to  his  plan  of  weakening  England^  directed  Barillon  to  en- 
courage him  by  offers  of  assistance. 

The  day  after  the  duke's  departure^  the  parliament  met, 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  proceeding  to  the  grand  question 
of  his  exclusion  from  the  throne.  Dangerfield  appeared  be- 
fore them  (26th),  and  his  account  of  the  duke's  knowledge  of 
his  foiging  the  plot  and  encouraging  him  to  kill  the 
king,  found  real  or  affected  belief.     Lord  Russell  then 

*  Sidney  Godolphin,  a  younger  son  of  an  ancient  Cornish  family.  He  was 
made  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber  after  the  Restoration.  He  was 
at  this  time  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury.  In  1684  he  was  created  a  baron. 
Godolphin  married  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  maid  of  honour  Miss  Blague^ 
of  whom  Evelyn  speaks  so  highly  in  his  Memoirs. 

t  We  may  here  observe  the  difference  between  the  French  and  English  wo- 
men. None  of  the  English  mistresses  engaged  in  political  intrigues.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  queens  :  those  of  Edward  II.,  Henry  YL,  and  Charles  I.» 
were  French,  and  were  the  ruin  of  their  husbands. 

t  "  n  est  persuade  que  Tautorit^  royale  ne  se  peut  r^tabUr  en  Angleterre 
que  par  une  guerre  civile."    Barillon,  Aug.  19, 1680. 
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BMVid  a  vetolotioii  ^  to  take  into  oonsideratum  how  to 
sappreM  popeiy  and  to  pi«vent  a  popish  suecesior/'  The 
MKdtition  was  unanimously  adopted.  On  the  succeeding 
d«f  Sy  a  deposition  of  Bedloe  made  on  his  death  bed  was 
read^  and  Dugdale,  Pfance,  and  another  witness  were  heard 
in  proof  of  the  didce's  knowledge  of  the  kte  plot,  and  the 
house  voted  (Nov.  2)  that  a  bill  should  be  introduced  to 
disable  the  duke  of  York  finom  succeeding  to  the  crown. 

Beside  the  thick-and-thin  supporters  of  the  court-  and 
countrj'parties,  there  was  in  the  house  a  third  party,  more 
respectable  perhaps  than  either^  named  the  *  Party-volant/ 
i.  e*  the  independent  members  whose  weight  coidd  incline 
the  beam  to  either  side.  These  united  now  with  the  whigs, 
and  to  intimidate  the  court-party^  the  same  tactics  were 
resorted  to  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  of  1640. 
They  caused  petitions  against  iJieir  returns  to  be  presented; 
and  having  voted  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  sub- 
jects to  petition  the  king  to  call  a  parliament^  as  if  it  fol* 
lowed  by  natural  consequence  that  they  have  no  right  to 
petiticm  for  the  reverse^  they  forthwith  fell  on  the  Abhor- 
rers.  They  expelled  sir  George  Withens,  for  having  pro* 
moted  one  of  the  abhorrent  petitions,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  what  other  members  had  been  guilty  of 
a  like  offsnce.  They  frightened  the  recorder,  sir  George 
Jeffireys,  a  man  afterwards  so  notorious,  into  a  resignation 
of  his  office,  which  they  procured  for  sir  George  Treby. 
Their  officers  were  sent  all  through  England  to  take  Ab- 
horrers  into  custody.  The  nation  seemed  to  be  once  more 
menaced  with  the  yoke  of  an  arbitrary  parliament ;  but 
Mr.  Stawell,  a  gentleman  of  Exeter,  having  refused  to 
submit  to  the  sergeant-at-arms,  the  commons  discovered 
that  they  were  exceeding  their  powers  and  they  quietly  re- 
ceded from  their  pretensions. 

The  bill  of  exclusion  was  introduced  on  the  4th.  It  was 
supported  by  lord  Russell  and  the  other  popular  leaders ; 
it  was  opposed  by  sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  Latu^nce  Hyde, 
Seymour,  Temple,  and  others.    The  king  sent  a  message 

VOL.  III.  o 
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intimating  that  he  would  not  conBent  to  alter  the  Buocession ; 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  the  bill  passed  (15th) 
by  a  large  majority.  Four  days  after  it  was  carried  to  the 
lords  by  lord  Russell.  When  he  read  out  the  title^  those 
behind  him  gave  a  loud  cheer.  It  was  supported  in  the 
lords  by  Shaftesbuiy  and  Essez^  and  opposed  by  Halifax. 
The  king  canvassed  for  his  brother :  the  bishops  were  true 
to  the  cause  of  the  prerogative^  and  the  bill  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-three  to  thirty*.  Shaftesbury  then 
proposed,  ^'  as  the  only  remaining  chance  for  liberty  and 
religion/^  a  bill  of  divorce.  But  to  this  Charles  was  as  ad- 
verse as  ever;  he  canvassed  against  it  also,  and  it  was  not 
proceeded  with. 

The  commons,  to  gratify  their  spleen,  addressed  the  king 
to  remove  HaUfia  from  his  presence  and  councils ;  he  re- 
plied,  that  he  did  not  think  they  had  given  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  the  adoption  of  that  measure.  They  also  impeached 
Seymour  for  malversation  in  his  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy :  his  real  offence  was  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Exclusion-bilL  Their  next  proceeding  was  of  a  more  ma- 
lignant character ;  they  revived  the  impeachment  against 
the  venerable  lord  Stafford,  one  of  the  popish  lords  in  the 
Tower. 

The  trial  took  place  (Nov.  30)  in  Westminster-hall, 
which  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  chancellor,  Finch  earl  of  Nottingham,  acted  as  lord 
high-steward;  Maynard,  Winnington,  Treby,  and  other 
lawyers  were  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  commons* 
Oates,  Dugdale,  and  a  new  witness  named  Turberville  were 
the  principal  witnesses  against  the  accused.  The  trial  lasted 
five  days. 

The  managers  commenced  by  endeavouring  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  plot  in  general,  and  then  to  dbiow  that  the 
prisoner  was  concerned  in  it.    Oates  swore  that  he  saw 

*  Monmouth  rery  indecorously  voted  openly  for  the  hiUr  Mying  he  knew 
no  other  my  to  preierfe  the  life  of  the  king  from  the  meUee  of  the  duke  of 
Toik«    The  king,  in  a  loud  whifper,  likened  thii  to  the  kin  of  Judss. 
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Ireland  deliver  him  a  commisaion  to  be  paymaater-general 
of  the  catholic  army ;  Dugdale^  that  lord  Stafford  had  of- 
fered him  500/.  to  kill  the  king ;  Turbendlie^  that  he  had 
made  a  similar  offer  to  himself  at  Paris*  Lord  Stafford^ 
though  a  man  of  very  moderate  abilities^  aided  by  the 
power  of  truths  made  an  able  defence^  and  showed  that 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  abounded  in  contradictions 
and  was  not  to  be  credited.  On  the  last  day  (Dec.  4)^  the 
managers  replied ;  and  three  days  after  the  lords  re-assem- 
bled  to  give  sentence^  and  out  of  eighty-six  peers^  fifty-five 
pronounced  him  guilty.  When  brought  in  and  informed 
of  the  result,  he  said,  *^  Qod's  holy  name  be  praised !  I 
confess  I  am  surprised  at  it ;  but  God's  holy  will  be  done 
and  your  lordships' ;  I  will  not  murmur  at  it.''  He  re- 
quested to  have  liberty  to  see  his  wife,  children,  and 
friends  during  the  short  time  he  had  to  live.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  it  was  added  that  they  would  intercede 
with  his  majesty  to  remit  all  the  sentence  except  the  be-> 
heading.  He  burst  into  tears ;  *^  My  lords,"  said  he,  ^'  it 
is  not  your  justice,  but  your  kindness  that  makes  me 
weep." 

In  the  Tower  he  was  visited,  at  his  own  desire,  by  the 
bishop  of  London  and  Dr.  Burnet.  He  listened  to  their 
arguments  on  religious  topics  attentively,  but  said  he  had 
no  time  now  for  controversy,  and  they  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  urge  him.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  design 
against  the  life  of  the  king ;  but  he  said  that  he  could  dis- 
cover many  other  things  for  which  the  duke  would  never 
foigive  him.  At  his  desire  Burnet  spoke  to  lord  Essex, 
lord  Russell,  and  sir  William  Jones,  and  they  said  that  if 
he  told  what  he  knew  of  the  designs  of  the  papists,  and 
''  more  particularly  concerning  the  duke,"  they  would 
endeavour  to  have  him  excused  from  confessing  what  re- 
lated to  himself.  He  said  to  Burnet,  ^'  What  if  I  should 
name  some  who  have  now  great  credit,  but  had  once  en- 
gaged to  serve  their  designs  ?"  Burnet  advised  him  to 
speak  the  whole  truth. 

o2 
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Lord  Stafford  was  immediately  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lords  (18th).  He  related  the  various  pro« 
jects  of  the  catholics  for  the  security  and  advancement  of 
their  religion*  As  they  conceived  that  this  could  only  be 
effected  by  means  of  a  toleration,  he  said  that  their  last 
plan  had  been  a  coalition  with  the  country-party,  which 
was  approved  of  both  by  the  duke  and  lord  Shaftesbuiy : 
but  when  he  named  the  last,  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw; 
the  house  would  hear  him  no  more.  He  was  remanded  to 
the  Tower,  and  that  very  day  the  order  for  his  execution 
was  issued  to  the  sherifis.  These  were  Bethel  and  Cornish, 
two  Independents,  and  creatures  of  Shaftesbury.  They 
questioned,  it  is  not  known  why,  the  validity  of  the  writ, 
as  it  was  the  house  of  lords,  not  the  king,  that  had  sen- 
tenced him.  The  lords,  when  applied  to  (21st),  said  '^  the 
king's  writ  ought  to  be  obeyed :''  but  not  satisfied  with 
this,  the  sherifis  caused  the  commons  to  be  asked  whether 
the  king  or  even  the  lords^^can  order  the  execution  ?  and 
whether  the  king  can  remit  a  part,  or  if  a  part  why  not 
the  whole,  of  the  sentence  ?  The  commons  got  over  the 
difficulty  by  saying,  that  ^'  the  house  was  content  that  the 
sheriffs  should  execute  William,  late  viscount  Stafford,  by 
severing  his  head  from  his  body  anhf/^  We  fear,  to  the 
disgrace  of  our  nature,  that  the  mitigation  of  the  sentence 
at  the  request  of  the  peers,  was  the  motive  of  these  poli- 
tical and  religious  fanatics  for  questioning  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  crown*. 

Lord  Stafford  was  beheaded  (29th)  on  Tower-hill.  When 
he  first  appeared  a  few  groans  and  yells  were  raised ;  but 
the  general  conduct  of  the  spectators  was  respectful,  and 
most  of  them  took  off  their  hats.    He  spoke  at  some  length 


*  Echaid  Mys  that  lord  Runell  was  "  one  of  those  who,  with  the  sheriflk* 
questioned  the  king's  power  in  allowing  that  lord  to  be  only  beheaded ;"  and 
that  on  a  similar  melancholy  occasion,  Charles  said,  **  My  lord  Russell  will  now 
see  that  I  have  a  power  to  change  his  sentence/'  Fox  expresses  no  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  this  charge  against  lord  Russell,  which  he  ascribes  to  "  his  fear 
of  the  king's  establishing  a  precedent  of  pardoning  in  cases  of  impetchment/' 
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in  vindiaition  of  his  innocence^  and  the  generous  populace 
oried  out,  *^  We  believe  you,  my  lord.  God  bless  you,  my 
lord  P^  He  laid  down  his  head,  and  one  stroke  terminated 
his  existence* 

Of  lord  StaiSbrd's  innocence  there  cannot,  we  think,  be 
even  the  shade  of  a  doubt  on  any  impartial  mind.  But  the 
whig  parfy  are  perhaps  unjustly  loaded  with  the  odium  of 
his  death;  for  its  true  cause  seems  to  have  been  the  pre* 
valent  delusion  which  darkened  even  the  clearest  under- 
standings. The  whigs  were,  it  is  well  known,  a  minority 
in  the  house  of  lords,  which  condemned  him.  The  chan- 
cellor and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  and  other  ministers  of 
the  crown,  it  may  be  observed,  voted  him  guilty,  while 
Hollis  and  Hali&x  voted  in  his  favour.  Four  of  his  own 
kinsmen,  the  Howards,  voted  against  him ;  but  another  of 
them,  lord  Arundel,  though  at  enmity  with  him,  voted  in 
the  minority.  As  for  the  king,  he  showed  the  utmost  in- 
difference. The  duke  of  York  did  perhaps  all  he  could  for 
the  unfortunate  nobleman. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

CHARLES  II.  (contixyusd). 
1681—1685. 

• 

Oxford  ptrliiment,  tad  Irimnphof  the  o<Mirt---Bieeati(m  of  Oliver  Pfamlwi.--* 
Duke  of  York  in  Scotland. — Surrender  of  charters. — Rye-home  plot. — 
Trial  and  execution  of  lord  RuBsell. — Oxford  decree. — ^Trial  and  execution 
of  Algernon  Sidney. — ^Plans  of  the  king  i — his  death  and  character. 

Ths  proceedings  of  the  commons  in  the  present  session 
strongly  reminded  men  of  the  days  of  1641.  Thus  they  re- 
fused the  king  supplies  unless  he  would  assent  to  the  exclu- 
sion-bill ;  they  impeached  four  of  the  judges ;  they  resolved 
that  several  persons,  whom  they  named,  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  public  employments ;  and  that  any  member 
of  their  house  who  should  accept  a  place,  or  the  promise 
of  one,  should  be  expelled,  etc.  The  king  and  his  mini- 
sters became  alarmed;  a  resolution  was  taken  to  prorogue 
the  parliament,  and  it  was  finally  dissolved  (Jan.  18, 1681) 
and  another  summoned  to  meet  two  months  thence  at 
Oxford. 

Oxford  was  selected  from  a  recollection  of  the  aid  which 
the  commons  had  derived  from  the  city  of  London  in  1641  • 
A  petition,  signed  by  sixteen  peers,  against  the  holding  of 
parliament  in  that  dty,  was  presented  by  lord  Essex,  but 
without  efiect.  The  king,  to  ensure  his  independence  of 
the  commons,  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  Louis  for 
a  pension  for  a  term  of  three  years.  To  this  he  had  been 
strongly  urged  by  the  duke  of  York,  who  on  his  part  was 
making  every  preparation  for  an  appeal  to  arms. 

When  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  drew  nigh, 
the  king  set  out  for  Oxford,  guarded  by  a  troop  of  horse. 
Most  of  the  members  who  repaired  thither  were  armed. 
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both  themsdves  and  their  senrants.  Those  of  the  cily  of 
London  were  followed  by  a  train  on  horseback^  with  blue 
ribbons  round  their  hats^  inscribed  with  *^  No  popery !  no 
slavery!''  The  members  returned  to  this  parliament  were 
in  general  those  who  had  sat  in  the  last. 

The  king  being  now  in  no  dread  of  want  of  money,  ad« 
dressed  the  two  houses  (Mar.  21)  in  a  tone  of  authority. 
He  spoke  in  severe  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  late  parlia- 
ment, and  declared  that,  as  he  would  never  act  arbitrarily 
himself,  he  would  not  suffer  others  to  do  so ;  he  expressed 
his  rooted  dislike  to  the  exclusion«bill,  but  added,  that  he 
would  be  '^  ready  to  hearken  to  any  expedient  by  which 
the  religion  might  be  preserved,  and  the  monarchy  not 
destroyed,''  in  case  of  a  popish  successor.  One  of  the  first 
measures  of  the  commons,  however,  was  to  bring  in  again 
the  exclusion-bill,  but  the  debate  on  it  was  deferred  for  a 
few  days,  and  meantime  another  matter  occurred  to  oc- 
cupy their  attention. 

There  was  an  Irish  catholic,  named  Fitzhazris,  who  by 
means  of  his  cousin,  a  Mrs.  Wall,  who  was  in  the  service 
of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  had  become  connected  with 
the  court.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  discovery  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  country-party,  and  his  services  were  at  one 
time  rewarded  by  the  king  with  a  present  of  250/.  Pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  a  similar  reward,  Fitzharris  resolved, 
in  conjunction  with  one  Everard,  a  Scotsman,  to  write  a 
Ubel  on  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  When  it  was 
written,  Fitzharris  hastened  with  a  copy  to  his  patroness, 
perhaps  intending  to  denounce  his  coadjutor  as  the  author ; 
but  the  Scot  had  been  too  wily  for  him,  having  concealed 
sir  William  Waller,  a  magistrate,  and  two  others,  behind 
the  hangings  in  the  room  where  they  were  composing  it. 
Fitzharris  was  therefore  committed  to  Newgate ;  and  now, 
seeing  himself  in  real  danger,  he  pretended  that  he  could 
make  important  discoveries  of  the  designs  of  the  duke  of 
York.  The  king,  observing  that  the  exdusionists  were 
preparing  to  make  use  of  him,  had  him  removed  to  the 
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Tower^  and  directed  the  attorney-general  to  indict  him  for 
treason.  The  commons^  however^  belieTing,  or  pretending, 
that  this  was  a  continuation  of  the  popish  plot^  and  that 
the  object  of  the  crown  was  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit 
of  Fitzharris's  revelations^  determined  on  impeaching  him 
before  the  lords.  The  peers^  when  the  impeachment  was 
brought  up,  decided  not  to  entertain  it ;  and  the  commons, 
in  a  fury,  voted  their  so  doing  to  be  a  denial  of  justice  and 
a  violation  of  the  constitution. 

That  very  day  (26th)  the  debate  on  the  exclusion-bill 
came  on,  and  one  of  the  ministers  proposed  the  ^  expe- 
dient' at  which  the  king  had  hinted.  This  was,  that  the 
duke  should  only  have  the  title  of  king,  and  be  banished 
to  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  firom  England,  while 
the  princess  of  Orange  should  administer  the  government 
as  regent.  After  a  long  debate,  the  expedient  was  rejected, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  exclusion-bill. 
Two  days  after  (28th),  as  they  were  engaged  in  the  second 
reading,  they  were  suddenly  summoned  to  the  house  of 
lords.  They  found  the  king  seated  on  the  throne,  and, 
after  a  brief  address,  he  ordered  the  chancellor  to  dissolve 
the  parliament.  He  then  got  into  his  carriage  and  hunied 
away  to  Windsor,  leaving  the  opponents  of  the  court  filled 
with  rage  and  dismay. 

By  this  well-timed  act  of  resolution  and  dexterity  Charles 
completely  overthrew  the  country-party.  Their  conduct 
now  appeared  to  most  men  to  have  been  purely  fiustious, 
and  calculated  to  convert  the  monarchy  into  a  republic 
Loyal  addresses  poured  in  from  all  quarters ;  the  pulpits 
everywhere  resounded  with  declamations  in  favour  of  the 
duke,  and  against  the  nonconformists.  The  declaration 
which  the  king  put  forth,  stating  the  causes  which  induced 
him  to  dissolve  the  two  last  parliaments,  was,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Bancroft  the  primate,  read  out  in  all  the  churches. 

The  first  proof  which  the  court  gave  of  its  power  was 
an  order  to  the  attorney-general  to  proceed  with  the  trial 
of  Fitzharris.    He  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  at  Ty- 
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bum  {Jvlj  1)«  It  would  appear  that  he  was  dealt  with  by 
agents  of  the  court  to  declare  with  his  dying  breath  that 
he  had  been  suborned  by  the  recorder  and  sheriflb  to  make 
the  depositions  which  he  had  made* 

ntzhairis  was  a  profligate  scoundrel^  and  deserved  his 
iate;  but  on  the  same  day  with  him  suffered  a  man  of 
blameless  and  innocent  life^  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the 
king's  pretended  zeal  for  protestantism.  This  was  Oliver 
Plunket^  titular  prelate  of  Armagh  in  Ireland^  accused  of 
a  share  in  what  was  called  the  Irish  plot  for  setting  up 
popery  in  that  country  by  means  of  a  French  army.  The 
witnesses  against  him  were  mostly  priests  whom  he  had 
censured  for  their  lewdness  and  profligacy.  Though  five 
weeks  were  given  him  to  bring  over  his  witnesses^  various 
circumstances  concurred  to  delay  them^  and  he  had  no- 
thing to  oppose  to  the  evidence  against  him  but  his  simple 
assertion.  With  his  last  breath  he  solemnly  declared  his 
innocence^  and  no  one^  we  believe^  has  ever  doubted  of  it. 
We  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  appalling  than  the 
conduct  of  the  king  in  signing  the  warrant  for  Ihe  death 
of  this  upright  prelate,  with  no  other  view  than  the  reten- 
tion of  his  present  popularity,  for  he  had  now  no  Shaftes- 
bury and  his  party  to  fear:  he  had  completely  stricken 
down  his  foes. 

The  very  next  day  Shaftesbury  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  (such  is  mob-popularity!)  he  was  hooted  at  as 
he  passed  thither  by  the  rabble  who  so  lately  had  adored 
him*.  The  witnesses  against  him  were  some  of  the  scoun- 
drels whom  he  had  himself  encouraged  in  the  afiair  of  the 
Irish  plot.  The  court-party  lent  all  the  aid  in  their  power 
to  crush  this  formidable  intriguer,  and  the  witnesses  swore 
most  manfully;  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bilL  The 
hall  rang  with  shouts  of  applause,  and  bonfires  and  the 
ringing  of  bells  succeeded  (Nov.  24).  It  is  true,  that  the 
sheriffs,  who  were  of  the  countiy-party,  had  been  careful 

*  So  At  least  tays  James  II.    Life,  i.  6S8. 
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in  selecting  the  jury,  but  it  is  equallj  true  that  the  evidence 
was  utterly  incredible. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gang  of  informers  had  now 
veered  round  to  the  court.  On  the  trial  of  one  College, 
Turberville  and  Dugdale  were  arrayed  against  Oates  and 
others  of  the  crew.  College,  named  the  Protestant  Joiner, 
fix>m  his  sseal  and  his  trade,  was  charged  with  having  gone 
armed  to  Oxford,  in  conjunction  with  others,  with  the  de* 
sign  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  king.  The  London  grand 
jury  ignored  the  bill ;  but  that  of  Oxfordshire  having  found 
a  true  bill  against  him,  he  was  taken  to  Oxford,  tried,  con* 
demned,  and  executed  (Aug.  31).  It  is  almost  needless  to 
add  that  he  was  innocent. 

The  prince  of  Orange  came  over  this  summer,  and  vi- 
sited the  king  at  Windsor  (July  24).  His  objects  were  to 
induce  his  uncle  to  succour  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  summon  a  parliament.  He  strongly,  it  in 
said,  expressed  his  dislike  of  restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  but,  with  the  king's  permission,  he  undertook  to 
confer  on  the  subject  with  the  popular  leaders.  What  was 
the  result  of  the  conferences  is  not  known.  The  prince 
was,  as  usuaL  invited  to  dine  with  the  dty;  but  the  king, 
on  being  ii2med  of  it,  summoned  him  do;n  to  WindK^; 
80  that  he  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  invitation. 
After  a  short  stay  in  England  he  returned  to  the  Hague 
(Aug.  5)*. 

During  the  last  year  there  had  been  an  outbreak  of  reli- 
gious fanaticism  in  Scotland,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
exercise  of  the  usual  barbarities  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Cargill  and  Cameron,  two  of  the  ministers  who  had 
escaped  to  the  continent  after  the  affiur  of  Bothwell-bridge, 
having  returned,  collected  some  of  their  followers,  who, 

*  The  prince  told  Burnet  that  the  king  said  to  him,  *^  he  was  confident, 
whenever  the  duke  should  come  to  reign,  he  would  he  so  restless  and  yiolent, 
that  he  could  not  hold  it  four  yean  to  an  end."  Bnmet,  iL  415,  where  see 
the  note. 
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from  the  latter^  have  been  named  Cameronians.  At  San- 
quhar (June  22),  Cameron  read^  and  then  affixed  to  the 
market-croM,  a  declaration  stating  that  Charles  Stuart  had, 
by  hie  perjury  and  tyranny,  forfeited  all  claim  to  their  alle- 
giance. About  a  month  after  (July  20)  they  and  sixty  or 
seventy  of  their  followers  were  surprised  by  three  troops  of 
dragoons  at  Aiadsmoss,  in  Kyle.  Cameron  and  his  brother 
fell  bravely  fighting  back  to  back ;  seven  more  were  slain, 
and  sixteen  made  prisoners,  all  of  whom,  of  course,  were 
executed.  Cargill,  who  had  escaped,  soon  after,  at  a  con- 
venticle in  the  Torwood,  solemnly  excommunicated  their 
principal  persecutors  by  name,  the  king  himself  included. 
The  persecution  was  redoubled,  and  both  men  and  women 
were  executed.  Tyranny  was  met  by  enthusiasm;  and 
when  the  duke  of  York,  on  his  return,  ofiered  their  lives  to 
the  Cameronians,  if  on  the  sca£fold  they  would  cry  ^^Ood 
bless  the  king  I"  the  very  women  refused  to  lose  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  by  compliance. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  parliament,  James 
obtained  permission  from  his  brother  to  hold  one  in  Scot- 
land. Its  first  act  was  to  confirm  all  the  laws  in  favour  of 
the  protestant  religion,  and  against  popery;  it  next  passed 
one  asserting  the  unalterable  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown.  A  test,  to  be  taken  by  all  persons,  was  then 
framed :  the  confession  of  fiuth  of  the  first  reformers  was 
adopted  as  the  definition  of  the  protestant  religion ;  and 
^^  a  long  inconsistent  oath  was  prescribed,  to  adhere,  ac- 
cording to  this  obsolete  confession,  to  the  protestant  faith, 
yet,  by  the  recognition  of  supremacy,  to  conform  to  what- 
ever religion  the  king  might  appoint ;  to  preserve  the  for- 
mer presbyterian  discipline,  yet  to  attempt  no  alteration 
in  the  present  episcopal  form  of  the  church;  to  abjure  the 
doctrines  and  renounce  the  right  of  resistance,  but  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  religious  duty,  incumbent  by  the  confes- 
sion on  good  subjects,  to  repress  the  tyranny  and  resist 
the  oppression  of  kings  V 

«  Laing,  Hilt,  of  ficotitnd. 
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No  conscientious  man  of  any  party  could  take  this  oath' 
in  its  literal  sense.  By  dint,  however^  of  explanations^  the 
episcopal  clergy^  with  the  exception  of  eighty  honest  men^ 
who  valued  their  souls  more  than  their  livings,  were  in- 
duced to  subscribe  this  presbyterian  engagement.  The 
presbyterians  mostly  declined  it,  and  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton resigned  his  office  rather  than  take  it.  The  earl  of 
Argyle  subscribed  it,  with  an  explanation  that  he  did  not 
consider  himself  precluded  from  attempting  any  alteration 
^which  he  thought  of  advantage  to  the  church  or  state,  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  protestant  religion  and  his  loyalty/^ 
This  was  accepted  at  the  time ;  but  he  was  called  on  to 
qualify  a  second  time,  and  his  explanation  was  then  refused, 
and  he  was  committed  to  the  castle  (Nov.  9).  A  charge 
was  made  against  him  of  treason,  perjury,  and  leasing-mtp- 
kisiffi  and,  with  the  bare-faced  iniquity  characteristic  of  the 
Scottish  state-trials  in  that  century,  a  jury,  of  which  the 
marquis  of  Montrose  was  foreman,  pronounced  him  guilty 
of  treason  and  leasing-making  (Dec.  12).  The  king  sent 
down  directions  that  judgement  should  follow,  but  execu- 
tion be  stayed.  Argyle,  however,  saw  reason  to  think  that 
the  duke  and  his  party  were  resolved  on  his  death,  and  he 
contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  disguised  as  a  page,  in  the 
train  of  his  daughter-in-law,  lady  Sophia  Lindsay.  He 
made  his  way  to  London,  where  he  remained  concealed  for 
some  time,  and  then  got  over  to  Holland.  Some  members 
of  the  council  had  the  fiendish  barbarity  to  propose  that 
lady  Sophia  Lindsay  should  be  publicly  whipped  through 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh!  The  duke,  who  had  some  of 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  replied  that  '^they  were  not 
used  to  deal  so  cruelly  with  ladies  in  his  country.'^ 

Laing  truly  observes,  that  ^  there  was  nothing  similar 
to  the  corruption  of  the  peers  and  jurors  of  Argyle,  except 
the  venal  evidence  allotted  in  England  to  the  vilest  of  man- 
kind.^' The  objects  really  sought  were  the  ruin  of  that 
nobleman  as  the  head  of  the  presbyterian  party,  and  the 
division  of  his  spoils  among  the  duke's  friends.    The  pre- 
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text  employed  was^  the  necessity  of  wresting  from  him  his 
hereditary  jurisdictions^  but  these  he  had  already  offered 
to  surrender*  They  were  now>  together  with  those  of 
Monmouth  and  Hamilton^  who  would  not  take  the  test^ 
parceled  out  among  the  creatures  of  the  court.  Argyle's 
estates  were  given  to  his  eldest  son. 

An  affair  of  no  slight  importance  in  the  royal  mind,  the 
settling  a  pension  on  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  caused 
the  duke  of  York  to  be  invited  to  Newmarket  early  in  the 
following  year  (1682).  When  that  necessary  matter  was 
arranged,  and  he  had  obtained  permission  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land, he  returned  to  Scotland  to  settle  the  administration 
in  that  country.  But  the  Gloucester  frigate  which  carried 
him,  struck  on  the  Lemon-and-ore  bank  (May  6)  and  was 
lost,  with  about  two  hundred  persons.  The  duke,  with 
some  of  his  friends,  escaped  in  the  barge,  and  the  generous 
sailors,  though  certain  of  their  own  death,  gave  a  loud 
cheer  when  they  saw  him  in  safety*.  He  brought  his 
family  up  to  London,  and  resumed  his  residence  at  St. 
James's  (25th). 

Monmouth,  on  hearing  of  the  return  of  the  duke  to  £ng« 
land,  left  the  Netherlands  and  returned  also.  In  order  to 
keep  up  and  increase  his  popularity  he  made  a  progress 
through  a  great  part  of  the  country,  where  his  reception 
was  most  enthusiastic ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs 
he  was  arrested  by  order  from  the  court. 

In  the  plan  of  despotism  which  was  now  matured,  there 
were  two  important  points  to  be  attained;  the  one  was  to 
be  able  always  to  have  jmies  who,  heedless  of  the  evidence, 
would  find  a  verdict  for  the  crown ;  the  other,  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  use  of  parliaments,  to 
possess  the  power  of  nominating  a  migority  of  the  members. 
These  objects  were  both  to  be  compassed  by  obtaining  the 
appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  corporations.  It  was 
resolved  to  begin  with  the  city  of  London,  whose  zeal  for 

*  Junes  gave  money  to  their  widows  and  children.  It  was  said,  but  with 
more  maUoe  than  truth,  that  hit  chief  care  had  been  to  ssTe  bis  dogs  and  priosU. 
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liberty^  it  must  be  confessed,  bas  always  contained  a  8iiffi«- 
cient  alloy  of  turbulence  and  faction. 

It  bad  been  the  custom  for  the  lord-mayor  to  designate 
one  of  the  sberiflb  for  the  ensuing  year  by  drinking  to  him 
at  the  Bridge-house  feast,  and  this  choice  was  always  con« 
firmed  by  the  livery.  This  however  was  only  a  courtesy 
on  theirpart,  for  by  the  charter  the  right  lay  in  the  citizens 
atlaige.  The  practice  however  had  ceased^  and  since  1641^ 
both  the  sheriffs  had  been  chosen  by  the  common«haIl« 
Now,  however,  at  the  king's  desire  it  was  renewed,  and  sir 
John  Moore,  the  mayor,  drank  and  -sent  the  cup  to  Dud- 
ley North,  an  eminent  Turkey  merchant  and  brother  to  the 
chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas.  On  the  day  of  election, 
the  whig  party  proposed  two  citizens,  named  Papillon  and 
Dubois,  and  demanded  a  polL  The  lord-mayor,  insisting 
on  his  right  to  name  one,  reAised,  and  adjourned  the  court  | 
but  the  sherifis  most  irregularly  continued  it  and  com- 
menced a  poll,  for  which  they  were  sent  next  day  to  the 
Tower.  The  contest  was  continued  for  some  months,  each 
party  maintaining  its  claim.  Though  the  popular  candi- 
dates had  immense  majorities  at  the  polls,  the  court  nomi- 
nees North  and  Rich,  were  finally  sworn  in ;  and  at  the 
next  election  for  lord-mayor,  the  court  succeeded  in  having 
one  of  its  party  placed  in  office,  so  that  it  now  had  both 
mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  consequently  juries,  at  its  devo- 
tion. As  a  proof  of  its  power  and  its  vengefid  spirit,  Pil- 
kington,  one  of  the  late  sheriffs,  being  charged  with  say- 
ing, when  he  heard  that  the  duke  was  returning, ''  He  has 
already  burnt  the  dty,  he  is  now  coming  to  cut  all  our 
throats,^'  was  sentenced  to  pay  100,000/.  damages;  and 
sir  Patience  Ward,  a  former  lord-mayor,  for  having  sworn 
that  he  did  not  hear  Pilkington  use  those  words,  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  pillory  for  perjury. 

But  a  more  deadly  blow  was  aimed  soon  after  at  the  city. 
A  writ  of  inquiry,  or  Quo  warranto,  was  issued  against  it 
as  having  forfeited  its  charter  by  illegally  imposing  a  toll, 
and  by  making  scandalous  reflections  on  the  king  in  the 
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petition  against  the  prorogation  in  1679*  The  case  was 
argued  in  the  court  of  king's-bench*  The  advocates  for 
the  dtj  showed^  that  a  corporation  never  had  been,  and 
could  not  be^  sulgect  to  forfeiture;  that  the  acts  with 
which  the  city  was  chained  were  both  legal,  but  that  at  all 
events^  the  persons  who  did  them  should  be  punished,  and 
not  the  innocent  corporation.  But  the  judges  were  the 
mere  tools  of  the  crown,  and  judgement  was  given  (June 
12,  1683)  '^that  the  franchise  and  liberty  of  the  city  of 
London  should  be  taken  and  seized  into  the  king's  hands.'' 
On  a  petition  of  the  common  council,  the  king  consented 
to  leave  them  their  revenues  and  form  of  government, 
provided  they  gave  him  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  their 
mayor,  sheriffs,  and  other  principal  officers.  The  city  now 
was  bridled  in  perpetuity,  and  what  had  succeeded  in 
London  was  tried  all  over  the  kingdom:  Quo-warrantos 
were  issued  in  abundance,  and  as  there  were  few  cor- 
porations which  had  not  been  guilty  of  some  irregularis 
ties,  most  sought  to  make  terms  by  voluntary  surren- 
ders of  their  charters'*^.  They  obtained  new  ones,  making 
them  more  oligarchic  and  more  under  the  power  of  the 
court.  This  coiurse  of  laying  the  foundation  of  despotism 
went  on  through  the  remainder  of  this  and  a  great  part  of 
the  succeeding  reign. 

The  court  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  effects 
of  the  influence  it  had  acquired,  for  another  conspiracy  was 
at  this  time  brought  to  light. 

Ever  since  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament,  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hold- 
ing  consultations  as  to  the  best  modes  of  resisting  the  go- 
vernment, in  case,  as  seemed  almost  certain,  it  should  aim 
at  despotic  authority.    In  contemplation  of  the  necessily 

*  Thus  St.  Ives  had  four  conitebles  and  three  8eijeftnU-at-mace»  when  by 
its  charter  it  should  have  only  three  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  Ox- 
ford had  five  instead  of  four  aldermen  $  its  fair  was  held  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  its  town-clerk  signed  btmaelf  the  king's  derk  without  leave.  Both  char«i 
tera  were  aitackedi 
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of  an  ultdmate  appeal  to  force,  they  had  arranged  the 
project  of  a  simultaneous  rising  in  London  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  bat  this  was  little  more  than  hypo* 
thetical,  for  lord  Essex  and  lord  Russell  were  men  of  too 
much  prudence  and  virtue  to  have  recoiurse  to  insurrec- 
tion without  a  stringent  necessity,  and  a  chance  nearly 
amounting  to  certainty.  The  impetuous  Shaftesbury, 
maddened  by  disappointment,  and  fearful  of  the  ven- 
geance of  the  court,  was  ui*gent  for  immediate  action ;  his 
party  was,  as  he  thought,  strong  in  the  city,  where  he 
boasted  that  he  had  ten  thousand  'brisk  boys,' as  he  called 
them,  ready  to  fly  to  arms  on  the  motion  of  his  finger. 
He  had  of  course  several  subordinate  agents,  the  principal 
of  whom  were  colonel  Rumsey,  a  man  who  had  served  in 
the  republican  army,  and  afterwards  in  Portugal;  Fer- 
guson, a  Scottish  independent  minister;  West,  a  lawyer; 
and  Ooodenough,  who  had  been  under-sheriff  to  Bethel ; 
but  these  men  had  little  or  no  communication  with  the 
other  popular  leaders.  Finding  his  proposals  rejected, 
Shaftesbury  in  his  rage  and  fear  even  ventured  to  think  of 
a  rising  in  the  city  alone ;  but  at  length,  seeing  no  hope 
of  success,  he  retired  to  Holland,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  and  he  died  at  the  Hague  of  gout  in  the  stomach  on 
the  2l8t  of  the  following  January  (1683). 

Delivered  from  the  dangerous  impetuosity  of  Shaftes- 
bury, the  friends  of  liberty  resolved  to  proceed  with  deli- 
beration and  caution.  To  conduct  their  plans,  a  council 
of  six  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
lords  Essex,  Russell,  and  Howard  of  Escrick,  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  John  Hampden,  grandson  of  the  great  patriot. 
Howard  was  a  man  of  no  principle,  but  he  was  a  bold 
talker,  and  he  had  gained  on  Essex,  at  whose  persuasion 
Russell  (who  though  he  was  his  first-cousin  disliked  him 
extremely)  consented  to  admit  him  into  their  association. 
The  marquess  of  Winchester,  Ford  lord  Grey,  and  others, 
though  not  in  the  council,  were  in  the  secret. 

It  was  proposed,  that  in  case  of  a  rising,  it  should  also 
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niiend  to  Seotland^  where  the  barbarous  proceedhlgft  ot 
the  goveznment  were  driving  the  people  half-firantic.  An 
agreement  was  made  vntk  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  was  in 
Holland^  to  snpply  him  with  8000/.  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase arms^  and  return  and  raise  his  clansmen.  Several 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  having  resolved  to  sell 
their  estates  and  seek  a  refuge  from  persecution  in  the 
New  Wotld^  had  sent  agents  up  to  London  to  treat  with 
the  patentees  of  the  new  colony  of  Carolina*  With  these 
men  the  council  entered  into  communication^  and  they 
readily  engaged  in  the  project.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
conspiracy  in  the  summer  of  1683^  when  it  was  discovered : 
nothing  had  been  done^  nothing  even  determined  on ;  all 
was  mere  speculation. 

The  discovery  was  made  in  the  following  manner. 
Rumsey,  West,  and  the  other  sateUites  of  Shaftesbury 
used  to  hold  meetings  of  their  own^  in  which  there  was 
frequent  talk  of  ^^  lopping  the  two  sparks/'  as  West  ex- 
pressed it,  that  is,  killmg  the  king  and  duke.  West  spoke 
of  doing  it  as  they  were  going  to  or  from  the  playhouse^ 
as  then  he  said  ^'they  would  die  in  their  calling.^'  There 
was  one  Rumbold,  an  old  officer  of  Cromwell's  army,  who 
had  married  a  maltster's  widow,  and  thus  become  master 
of  a  house  called  the  Rye,  near  Hoddesden  in  Herts^  close 
by  which  the  king  used  to  pass  on  his  way  to  Newmarket. 
He  happened  to  say  how  easy  it  would  be  for  a  man  to 
shoot  the  king  at  that  place;  West  caught  at  the  idea^ 
and  hence  the  plot  was  named  the  Rye-house-plot.  In 
this  case  also,  although  there  was  a  real  conspiracy,  no- 
thing would  seem  to  have  been  actuaUy  determined  on, 
and  things  remained  in  this  state  till  the  month  of  June, 
when  on  the  very  day  (12th)  that  judgement  was  given 
against  the  city,  one  Josiah  Keeling,  a  sinking  merchant^ 
who  was  one  of  the  confederates,  resolved  to  turn  informer. 
He  went  to  Legge,  now  lord  Dartmouth,  who  sent  him  to 
secretary  Jenkins ;  and  on  the  information  which  he  gave, 
rewards  were  offered  for  nine  of  the  conspirators;  but 

VOL.  HI.  P 
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they  had  been  forewarned  by  KeeUng^a  brother^  and  had 
concealed  themselvea.  Two  days  after^Weat  and  Rumaey 
came  in  and  surrendered ;  and  on  their  information^  toge- 
ther with  that  of  one  Shepherd^  a  wine-merchant^  Russell 
and  Sidney  were  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Lord 
Orey  was  arrested,  but  he  contrived  to  escape  from  the 
messenger;  the  duke  of  Monmouth  also  escaped,  but 
Howard  was  taken  concealed  in  a  chimney  in  his  own 
house.  To  save  his  life,  he  discovered  all  that  he  said  he 
knew,  and  on  his  information  lord  Essex  and  Hampden 
were  arrested. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  lord  Russell  was  put  on  his  trial. 
The  moment  he  was  anrested  he  looked  on  his  life  as  lost, 
not  so  much  from  an  idea  that  anything  could  be  proved 
against  him,  as  from  his  knowledge  of  what  witnesses  were 
capable  of  swearing,  and  of  the  vengeful  temper  of  the 
royal  brothers.  He  had  therefore  turned  his  thoughts  to 
another  world,  and  passed  his  hours  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  sent  to  assure  him, 
that  if  it  would  be  of  any  service  to  him,  he  would  come 
in  and  run  fortunes  with  him ;  but  he  replied,  that  it  would 
not  benefit  him  to  have  his  friends  to  die  with  him.  Lord 
Essex  would  not  save  himself  by  flight,  lest  it  might  pre- 
judice the  cause  of  lord  Russell,  and  the  very  morning  that 
his  friend  was  put  on  his  trial,  this  excellent  nobleman  ter^ 
minated  his  existence.  He  was  constitutionally  melan- 
choly, and  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  means 
of  putting  it  into  lord  Howard's  power  to  injure  lord  Rus- 
sell, had  weighed  heavily  on  his  spirits.  The  evening 
before  he  sent  to  assure  the  earl  of  Bedford  that  he  was 
more  concerned  for  his  son's  condition  than  even  the  earl 
himself.  His  servant  on  entering  his  room  the  next  morn- 
ing found  him  lying  with  his  throat  cut.  There  is  hardly 
a  doubt  of  his  having  done  the  deed  hhnself ;  but  attempts 
were  afterwards  made  to  prove  that  he  had  been  murdered. 
Lord  Russell,  the  day  before  his  own  death,  described 
Essex  as  ^  the  worthiest,  the  justest,  the  sincerest,  and 
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most  oonoerned  for  the  public^  of  any  man  he  ever 
knew.'* 

Lord  Russell  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey^  before  Pem- 
berton,  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas^  and  a  jury  of 
citizens.  His  admirable  wife,  the  glory  of  her  fiex*,  sup* 
pressing  all  womanish  fears  and  scruples,  acted  as  his  se* 
cretary  on  this  occasion.  The  witnesses  against  him  were 
Rumsey,  Shepherd,  and  lord  Howard.  The  first  deposed 
to  a  meeting  at  Shepherd^  at  which  lord  Russell  was 
present,  where  there  was  a  conversation  about  a  rising  at 
Taunton,  and  about  seizing  the  guards  at  the  Savoy  and 
the  Mews,  in  which  the  prisoner  took  a  part.  Shepherd 
deposed  much  to  the  same  effisct.  Lord  Howard  was  next 
examined ;  he  stated  the  existence  of  the  coimcil  of  six,  of 
which  lord  Russell  was  a  member,  and  their  commimica- 
tion  with  Argyle  and  the  Scots ;  and  he  deposed  to  two 
meetings  at  which  the  prisoner  was  present,  one  being  at 
lord  Russell's  own  house. 

Lord  Russell,  in  his  defence,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  at  Shepherd's,  but  accidentally  he  said,  having  gone 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  tasting  some  wines.  Lord  An* 
glesea  swore  that  lord  Howard  said  to  the  earl  of  Bedford 
in  his  presence, ''  I  know  nothing  against  your  son  or  any 
body  else  of  such  a  barbarous  design,  and  therefore  your 
lordship  may  be  comforted  in  it"  Mr.  Howard  and  Dr. 
Burnet  also  proved  that  Howard  had  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  plot.  Howard  was  re-examined,  and  he  ex* 
plained  what  lord  Anglesea  had  heard,  by  saying  it  was 
his  object  at  that  time  to  outface  Uie  king  for  himself  and 
his  party.  Pemberton  treated  the  prisoner  with  much 
more  moderation  and  decorum  than  was  usual  at  that  time^ 
and  his  charge  was  such  as  might  have  produced  an  ac- 
quittal from  an  impartial  jury ;  but  the  present  one  had 
been  selected  by  North  and  Rich,  and  they  found  the  pri- 

*  XMf  Ridhel  l^riottMlcy,  tht  dm^ter  i&d  heirott  of  the  earl  ni  South- 
amptOD,  to  distiiiguiBhed  for  his  attachmtnl  to  tlw  royal  fiunily. 
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Boner  guilty.  On  the  following  Saturday  (14th)  sentence 
of  death  by  hanging,  quartering,  etc.  was  passed  on  him. 
The  king  afterwards  commuted  this  sentence  to  decapita^ 
tion,  saying  sarcastically  (if  Echard  may  be  credited), 
'^  Lord  Russell  shall  now  find  that  I  am  possessed  of  that 
prerogative  which  in  the  case  of  lord  Stafford  he  thought 
proper  to  deny  me.'^ 

Lord  Russell  was  now  placed  in  Newgate,  where  he  had 
the  constant  attendance  of  dean  TiUotson  and  Dr.  Burnet. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  save  his  life ;  his  father  is  said 
to  have  offered  the  king  100,000/.  for  his  pardon ;  but  the 
reply  was,  '^  he  would  not  purchase  his  own  and  his  sub- 
ject's blood  at  so  easy  a  rate/'  Lord  Dartmouth  urged 
on  the  king  the  impolicy  of  provoking  the  resentment  of 
so  great  and  numerous  a  family  as  the  Russells,  and 
hinted  that  some  regard  was  due  to  the  daughter  of  South- 
ampton and  her  children*.  But  mercy,  magnanimity,  or 
gratitude  had  no  place  in  the  bosom  of  Charles;  he  an- 
swered, '^  All  that  is  true,  but  it  is  as  true  that  if  I  do  not 
take  his  life  he  will  soon  have  mine."  Yielding  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  wife  and  friends,  lord  Russell  consented  to 
petition  the  king  for  mercy,  and  the  duke  of  York  for  his 
intercession.  To  the  former  he  denied  having  any  thought 
against  his  life,  or  design  to  change  the  government;  he 
excused  his  opposition  to  the  latter  on  the  plea  of  princi- 
ple. He  offered  to  live  anywhere  the  king  should  appoint, 
and  engage  never  to  meddle  in  the  afiairs  of  England. 
Both  petitions  were  slighted. 

The  week  which  passed  between  the  sentence  and  the 
death  of  this  virtuous  nobleman  is  a  beautiM  scene  to 
contemplate.  His  own  serene  and  cheerful  piety,  the 
zealous  affection  of  his  incomparable  wife,  and  the  sincere 
attachment  of  his  friends,  all  combine  to  raise  our  estimate 

*  Lord  Halifax  also  made  every  effort  to  save  him.  **  U  others/'  said  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  lord  Montague,  "  had  been  as  earnest  as  my  lord 
Halifax  with  the  king,  lord  Russell  might  have  been  saved."— Fox's  MSS«  in 
Mackintosh's  Hist,  of  RevoL  of  1688. 
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of  the  worth  of  our  nature.  He  spoke  to  Burnet  of  his 
death  as  ^ving  him  less  apprehension  than  the  drawing  of 
a  tooth;  it  was  only^  he  said^  being  gazed  at  by  his  friends 
and  enemies,  and  a  moment's  pain.  Lord  Cavendish  ha- 
ving-sent  to  propose  changing  clothes  with  him,  and  re- 
maining in  the  prison  while  he  made  his  escape,  he  smiled, 
sent  him  his  thanks,  but  said  he  would  make  no  escape. 
He  dined  and  supped  as  cheerfully  as  ever,  and  talked  of 
the  aflairs  of  Europe  in  his  usual  easy  manner.  As  Satur- 
day was  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  he  received 
the  sacrament  on  Friday  morning  from  Tillotson,  and 
Burnet  afterwards  preached  two  sermons  before  him.  He 
said,  ^'  he  could  not  pretend  to  such  high  joys  and  long- 
ings (as  the  preacher  had  spoken  of),  but  an  entire  resig- 
nation of  himself  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  perfect  serenity 
of  his  mind.''  After  dinner  he  saw  and  took  leave  of  his 
children ;  at  supper  he  was  so  cheerful  as  to  amaze  Bur- 
net. He  said  to  his  wife,  ^'  Stay  and  sup  with  me ;  let  us 
eat  our  last  earthly  food  together.'^  A  little  before  she 
went  away,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ^'This  flesh 
you  now  feel,  in  a  few  hours  must  be  cold.''  At  ten 
o'clock  she  rose  to  depart;  he  kissed  her  four  or  five 
times ;  she  controlled  her  feelings  not  to  add  to  his  dis- 
tress, and  they  parted  in  silence.  When  she  was  gone, 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past ;"  and 
he  continued  for  a  long  time  dilating  on  her  many  virtues 
and  perfections.  Observing  that  it  rained  hard,  he  said, 
'^  Such  a  rain  tomorrow  will  spoil  a  great  show,  which  is  a 
dull  thing  on  a  rainy  day." 

At  twelve  he  went  to  bed,  desiring  to  be  called  at  four. 
He  was  asleep  when  his  servant  came,  and  he  fell  asleep 
again  while  he  was  preparing  his  things  for  him  to  dress. 
He  prayed  several  times  with  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  and 
also  by  himself.  He  wound  up  his  watch^  which  he  in- 
tended to  give  to  the  latter,  and  then  said,  '^  I  have  done 
with  time,  now  eternity  comes."  As  he  came  down,  he 
met  lord  Cavendish,  and  took  leave  of  him,  but  then 
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turned  back  to  urge  on  him  the  necessity  of  attending 
more  to  his  religion.  He  rode  in  his  own  carriage  to 
Lincohi's-inn-fields^  where  he  was  to  die.  Tillotson  and 
Burnet  observed  that  he  was  singing  to  himself;  on  their 
inquiry^  he  said  it  was  the  119th  Psalm,  but  he  should 
sing  better  very  soon.  As  they  turned  down  Little  Queen- 
street,  he  looked  toward  his  own  house,  and  a  tear  stood 
in  his  eye;  he  said,  ^^I  have  often  turned  to  the  other 
hand  with  great  comfort,  but  now  turn  to  this  with 
greater."  He  expressed  his  wonder  at  seeing  so  great  a 
crowd  assembled.  He  addressed  the  sheriff  briefly,  and 
delivered  him  a  written  speech,  prayed  by  himself,  then 
laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  at  the  second  stroke  it  was 
severed  from  his  body.  The  paper  which  he  gave  the 
sheriff,  and  which  contained  the  vindication  of  his  conduct, 
had  been  already  sent  to  the  printer's,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  it  was  sold  through  the  city,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  court. 

From  the  preceding  narrative  it  is  plain  that  lord  Rus- 
sell was  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  and  honourable  cha- 
racter, and  sincerely  attached  to  the  religion  and  constitu- 
tion of  his  country.  His  abilities  (like  those  of  his  family 
in  general)  were  only  moderate ;  his  fame  is  chiefly  owing 
to  his  death,  perhaps  not  a  little  to  the  heroic  conduct  of 
his  wife.  His  sentence  was  hard  if  not  unjust ;  for  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  only  overt  act  of  treason  that  could 
be  regarded  as  proved  against  him  was  his  assent  to  a 
rising  at  Taunton,  and  that  only  by  a  single  witness.  How 
much  more  might  have  been  proved,  if  Howard  was  a  wiUing 
witness  (which  it  would  seem  he  was  not),  or  if  the  wit- 
nesses had  been  more  closely  cross-examined,  is  uncertain. 
At  all  events,  if  the  king  had  been  either  wise  or  humane, 
a  fairer  opportunity  for  clemency  could  not  have  oc- 
curred*. 

*  It  is  cerUinly  a  very  strange  remark  of  Mr.  Hallam  (iiL  23,  note)  and 
one  which  we  do  not  think  worthy  of  him,  that  the  Russell  ftmily  **  may  be 
jnidy  lud  to  have  deaenred»  like  the  Valeni  at  Borne*  the  raniaiiie  of  Pabli« 
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On  ocoasions  like  the  present,  there  will  always  be  found 
parties  ready  to  seek  the  favour  of  the  prevailing  power, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  justice,  and  all  that  is  valuable  to 
man.  The  university  of  Oxford  now  took  the  lead  in  the 
career  of  adulation.  The  very  day  on  which  the  blood  of 
Russell  was  shed,  it  passed  a  decree,  in  which,  assiuning 
the  truth  of  the  plot  to  assassinate  that  sacred  person  who 
was  the  '^breath  of  their  nostrils,  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord,^'  they  proceeded,  ''  to  the  honour  of  the  holy  and 
undivided  Trinity,^'  etc.,  to  decree  twenty-four  proposi- 
tions, taken  from  the  works  of  Jesuits  and  protestants 
alike,  to  be  ^^  false,  seditious,  and  impious,  and  most  of 
them  heretical  and  blasphemous,  and  destructive  to  all  go- 
vernment in  church  and  state.''  Among  these  atrocious 
doctrines  are  the  following : — ^All  civil  authority  is  derived 
originally  from  the  people.  There  is  a  mutual  compact, 
tacit  or  express,  between  a  prince  and  his  subjects ;  and  if 
he  perform  not  his  duty,  they  are  discharged  from  theirs. 
The  sovereignty  of  England  is  in  the  three  estates,  king, 
lords,  and  commons;  the  king  has  but  a  co-ordinate 
power,  and  may  be  overruled  by  the  other  two.  It  will 
hardly  be  believed  that,  ere  five  years  were  passed,  this 
loyal  university  actually  made  an  ofier  of  its  plate  to  aid 
in  dethroning  an  anointed  of  the  Lord!  This  should 
teach  learned  bodies  to  use  more  caution  in  their  public 
proceedings,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  language  which  they 
speak  be  that  of  truth  and  soberness*. 

Essex  and  Russell  were  now- removed  t  the  fiite  of  Sid- 
ney was  next  to  be  decided.    Sir  Oeorge  Jeffireys,  infi^* 


ooUe."  Eyen  in  the  senM  in  wliieli  he  evidently  ondentood  the  tenn,  it  is, 
we  beliere,  not  more  applicable  to  the  RmuellB  than  to  some  other  noble  fli- 
milies ;  but  Mr.  Hallam  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  PubUcola  is 
merely  Publicos,  and  that  it  means  the  assertor  of  the  rights  of  his  order, 
ihepapuhttf  i.  e.  the  patricians.  How  far  in  this  sense  it  belongs  to  the  Rus- 
sells  we  leave  to  be  considered. 

«  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  designates  it  (Somen's  Tracts,  viiL  420) :  '*  The  fol- 
lowing piece  of  adulation  and  servility  was  presented  to  king  Charles  II.,  and 
afterwards  burnt  by  the  hangman  by  <ndar  of  periiament." 
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mous  for  brutality  and  subserviency,  had  lately  been  made 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  it  was  before  him 
that  Sidney  was  tried  (November  21).  The  only  witness 
against  him  was  lord  Howard ;  but  two  were  required  by 
the  law,  and  the  records  of  legal  iniquity  wiU  hardly  fur- 
nish a  parallel  to  the  mode  in  which  the  deficiency  was 
suppUed.  Among  the  prisoner's  papers  had  been  found 
a  manuscript  treatise  on  government,  written  some  time 
before,  and  never  published;  it  contained  some  of  the 
doctrines  lately  condemned  at  Oxford,  but  which,  even 
Hiune  says,  were  '^such  as  the  best  and  most  dutiful  sub- 
jects in  all  ages  have  been  known  to  embrace."  This 
dumb  evidence  was  pronounced  by  Jeffreys  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  two-and-twenty  witnesses,  and,  under  his  direction, 
the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  When  the  sentence 
was  passed  (26th),  Sidney  exclaimed,  ^*  Then,  O  God !  O 
God!  I  beseech  thee  to  sanctify  my  sufferings,  and  impute 
not  my  blood  to  the  country  or  the  city ;  let  no  inquisi- 
tion  be  made  for  it ;  but  if  any,  and  the  shedding  of  blood 
that  is  innocent  must  be  revenged,  let  the  weight  of  it  fall 
only  on  those  that  maliciously  persecute  me  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.''  *'I  pray  God,"  cried  Jeffreys,  losing  his 
temper,  *'  to  work  in  you  a  temper  fit  to  go  to  the  other 
world,  for  I  see  you  are  not  fit  for  this."  *'  My  lord,"  re- 
plied Sidney,  stretching  forth  his  arm, ''  feel  my  pulse,  and 
see  if  I  am  disordered.  I  bless  God  I  never  was  in  better 
temper  than  I  am  now*." 

Sidney  did  not  disdain  to  petition  for  mercy,  but  it  was 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  only  asked  for  justice,  and  Charles 
was  not  a  man  to  be  affected  by  an  appeal  of  that  nature. 
The  execution  took  place  on  Tower-hill  (Dec.  7)«  Sidney 
had  neither  friends  nor  ministers  of  reUgion  with  himf. 
When  asked  if  he  woidd  not  address  the  people,  he  replied, 

*  My  pulse  as  yours  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music ;  it  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  utter'd/'~Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 
t  He  had  had  independent  ministers  ynik  him  in  prison. 
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that  ^'he  had  made  his  peace  with  God^  and  had  nothing  to 
say  to  man/'  He  gave  the  sheriff  a  written  speech,  which 
concluded  with  thanks  to  God  that  '^  he  died  for  that  good 
old  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  firom  his  youth,  and  for 
which  God  had  so  often  and  so  wonderfully  declared  him- 
self.^'  He  made  a  short  prayer,  and  laid  down  his  head, 
which  was  taken  off  at  one  blow. 

The  name  of  Algernon  Sidney  is  invested  with  a  lustre 
derived  from  the  iniquity  of  his  sentence  and  the  heroism 
of  his  death,  but  his  character  seems  to  us  in  reality  not  to 
be  deserving  of  much  eulogy.  He  was  a  determined  re- 
publican, and  like  most  such,  he  was  self-su£Gicient,  arro- 
gant, and  impatient  of  contradiction.  To  set  up  his  beloved 
republic,  he  cared  little  what  mischief  he  produced,  or 
whether  the  nation  were  inclined  to  it  or  not.  He  received 
money  from  the  French  king,  the  notorious  enemy  of  li- 
berty, and  he  abetted  his  designs  on  the  Netherlands.  A 
man  of  delicate  honour  too  would,  we  think,  have  abstained 
from  plotting  against  the  government  of  a  prince  who  had 
pardoned  and  allowed  him  to  return  to  his  country*. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  lately  been  reconciled  to 
the  king  by  means  of  lord  Halifax,  who  wished  to  employ 
him  as  a  coimterpoise  to  the  duke  of  York.  As  a  condition 
of  pardon,  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
conspiracy.  He  was  required  to  write  a  letter  to  that 
effect  to  the  king,  and,  after  a  hard  struggle  with  himself, 
he  did  so ;  but,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  obtained  the 
paper  back  firom  his  father,  and  he  was  in  consequence 
forbidden  the  royal  presence. 

The  court  was  now  triumphant;  the  countiy-party 
seemed  annihilated,  for  the  people  in  general,  confounding 

*  Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  colonel  Hutchinson.  "  Having  heen 
freely  pardoned,"  says  his  wife,  "  by  the  present  powers,  he  resoWed  not  to  do 
anything  against  the  king,  but  thought  himself  obliged  to  sit  still  and  wish  his 
prosperity  in  all  things  that  were  nordestructive  to  the  interest  of  Christ  and 
his  members  on  earth ;  yet  as  he  could  not  wish  weU  to  any  ill  way,  so  he  be- 
lieved that  God  had  set  him  aside,  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  to  mourn  in 
silence  and  retiredness  while  he  lay  under  this  obligation." — Life,  p.  378. 
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the  two  plots^  believed  that  thej  had  conspired  to  murder 
the  king.  Loyal  addresses,  therefore,  poured  in  once  more 
from  all  parts:  charters  were  everywhere  surrendered. 
Jeffireys,  who  went  the  northern  circuit  this  year  (1684), 
we  are  told  by  Roger  North,  ^'made  them  all,  like  the  walls 
of  Jericho,  ffdl  down  before  him,  and  returned  laden  with 
surrenders,  the  spoils  of  towns/'  At  the  same  time  the 
king  was  careful  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  suspi- 
cion of  an  inclination  to  popeiy,  and  chiefly  with  this  view 
he  had  given,  in  the  summer  of  the  last  year,  his  niece,  the 
princess  Anne,  in  marriage  to  prince  Qeorgey  the  brother 
of  the  king  of  Denmark,  whose  only  merit  was  the  being  a 
protestant. 

The  duke  of  York,  in  defiance  of  the  test  act,  was 
restored  to  his  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  and  to  a  seat  in 
the  council;  and  his  brother's  indolence  threw  the  direction 
of  afikirs  very  much  into  his  hands :  but  his  violence  and 
impatience  gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  king,  who  was 
now  only  anxious  for  ease  and  repose,  and  he  was  over- 
heard one  day  saying  to  the  duke,  '^Brother,  you  may 
travel  if  you  will;  I  am  resolved  to  make  myself  easy  for 
the  rest  of  my  life*."  There  appears,  in  fiict,  to  have  been 
a  complete  change  of  measures  projected.  Monmouth 
came  over  from  the  Netherlands  and  had  a  secret  interview 
with  his  father,  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  the  duke  of 
York  back  to  Scotland,  under  the  pretext  of  holding  a  par- 
liament in  that  kingdom.  What  the  result  might  have 
been  is  not  to  be  known,  for  an  event  soon  occurred  which 
altered  all  the  existing  relations. 

The  king,  who  was  only  in  his  fifly-fifth  year,  had  na- 
turally a  robust  constitution;  though  he  had  somewhat 
impaired  it  by  early  excesses,  he  was  now  regular  in  his 
living,  and  seemed  likely  to  attain  a  good  old  age.  On 
Sunday,  however,  the  1st  of  Februaiy,  1685,  he  felt 
rather  unwell,  and  next  morning  he  fell  down  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.    Speedy  remedies  restored  him,  but  he  still 

*  Note  on  Bomet,  iL  464. 
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langoished^  and  on  Wednesday  his  recovery  was  considered 
hopeless.    From  the  first,  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  York 
had  been  most  assiduous  m  their  attendance  on  him ;  the 
primate  and  some  of  the  other  prelates  were  also  constantly 
about  him.  On  Thursday,  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath,  announced 
to  him  his  danger,  which  he  heard  with  an  air  of  resigna- 
tion.   The  prelate  then  read  the  office  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  and  the  king  having  expressed  his  repentance  in 
a  general  way,  he  also  read  the  form  of  absolution.    He 
wished  to  administer  the  sacrament,  but  the  king  said  it 
was  time  enough ;  the  elements  were  brought  and  laid  on 
a  table  in  readiness,  but  the  only  reply  the  prelate  could 
get  was,  '^  I  will  think  of  it.''    Tlie  duke  of  York  then  mo- 
tioned the  company  to  retire  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  in  a  whisper  asked  his  brother  if  he  should  send  for  a 
catholic  priest:  **  For  God's  sake,  brother,  do,"  he  replied, 
'^  and  please  to  lose  no  time ;  but,"  he  added,  ^^  will  you 
not  expose  yourself  too  much  by  doing  it  ?  "    The  duke 
was  not  a  man  to  fear  danger  in  such  a  cause.    He  went 
out,  and  father  Huddleston  being  the  only  priest  he  could 
find,  he  brought  him  up  the  back-stairs  into  the  king's 
closet.    All  were  then  directed  to  withdraw,  except  the 
duke  and  the  lords  Bath  and  Feversham.    The  duke  then 
brought  in  the  priest,  aaying,  ^'  Sir  this  worthy  man  once 
saved  your  body'*',  he  now  comes  to  save  your  soul." 
The  king  made  his  confession^  chiefly  bewailing  his  having 
BO  long  deferred  his  conversion.    He  pronounced  an  Act  of 
Contrition  with  great  fervour,  and  continued  making  pious 
ejaculations,  such  as  ^'  Mercy,  sweet  Jesus,  mercy!"  till  the 
host,  which  had  been  sent  for,  arrived.    The  priest,  who 
had  already  given  him  extreme  unction,  then  administered 
the  eucharist,  and  withdrew  by  the  way  he  came.    The 
chamber-door  was  opened^  and  the  secret  transaction  soon 
transpired. 
The  king  passed  an  uneasy  night.    When  the  queen 

*  Hnddleston  had  been  chaplain  at  Moieleyy  at  the  time  of  the  king's  escape 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
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sent  to  excuse  her  absence^  and  to  ask  his  pardon^  '^  Alas, 
poor  woman/'  he  cried,  ^^  she  beg  my  pardon !  I  beg  hers, 
with  all  my  heart.  Take  back  that  answer  to  her.^'  He 
spoke  in  the  kindest  terms  to  his  brother,  wishing  him  a 
long  and  a  prosperous  reign.  He  had  his  children  all 
brought  to  him,  and  gave  them  each  his  blessing.  One  of 
the  courtly  prelates  then  sajring  that  the  king,  the  Lord^s 
anointed,  was  the  common  father  of  all  his  subjects,  all 
present  fell  on  their  knees,  and  the  dying  monarch  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  on  them.  He  commended  the  duchesses 
of  Cleveland  and  Portsmouth  to  his  successor,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Let  not  poor  Nelly  [Gwyn]  starve."  Before  noon 
next  day  (6th)  he  breathed  his  last. 

In  person  Charles  was  tall,  his  complexion  was  swarthy, 
his  featiures  harsh  and  repulsive ;  but  his  manners  were  the 
most  gay  and  affitble  that  could  be  conceived.  He  had 
much  wit,  and  he  conversed  and  told  stories  with  consider- 
able grace  and  humour.  He  hated  pomp  and  parade, 
and  found  his  chief  delight  in  social  intercourse.  He  had 
both  good  sense  and  sound  judgement,  though  he  did  not 
always  choose  to  exercise  them.  For  his  brothers,  his  sis- 
ters, his  mistresses,  and  his  children  he  seems  to  have  felt 
an  affection,  but  only  for  them,  for  the  selfishness  of  his 
character  was  such  that  he  never  attached  himself  to  any 
friend.  His  ill  qualities  were  numerous :  he  was  a  bad 
king  and  a  bad  man ;  careless  of  the  national  honour, 
hating  liberty,  insincere,  mean,  rapacious,  ungrateful,  vin- 
dictive, and  remorseless :  such  was  Charles  II.  The  people, 
caught  by  his  affability^  and  feeling  the  advantages  of  the 
peace  which  his  base  subserviency  to  France  maintained, 
were  partial  to  him.  He  was  popular  in  his  life,  and  his 
death  was  lamented. 
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JAMBS  U.« 

1685—1688- 

Acceauon  of  Jtmes ;— he  goes  publicly  to  mass.— Parliameiit.— Invasion  of 
Argyle ; — of  Monmouth ;— his  execution.— JefiVeys's  campaign. — Overthrow 
of  the  Test  Act. — ^Attacks  on  the  church. — Parties  at  court.--Negotiations 
with  the  court  of  Rome. — ^Failure  of  the  king  in  making  converts.-— Attacks 
on  the  universities. — State  of  Ireland. — ^Fallacious  prospects  of  the  king.— 
Prosecution  of  the  seven  bishops. — ^Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales. — Invita- 
tion to  the  prince  of  Orange.— State  of  the  continent.-— Invasion  of  England. 
— Desertionof  James;— his  flight; — ^return  to  London ;—«econd  flight.— 
The  Convention. — ^Prince  and  princess  of  Orange  declared  king  and  queen. 
— Reflections. 

Immediatblt  on  the  demise  of  king  Charles^  the  privy 
council  assembled,  and  the  new  monarch  addressed  them, 
assuring  them  of  his  determination  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  late  brother,  ^'  especially  in  that  of  his  great  clemency 
and  tenderness  to  his  people  ;'^  that  '^  he  would  make  it  his 
endeavour  to  preserve  this  government,  both  in  church  and 
state,  as  it  is  by  law  estabhshed ;''  and,  '^  that  he  would  al- 
ways take  care  to  defend  and  support  the  church.^'  His 
brother-in-law,  lord  Rochesterf^  requested  that  this  ad- 
dress, which  had  filled  them  all  with  joy,  might  be  made 
pubhc.  The  king  said  he  had  no  copy ;  but  one  of  the 
council  wrote  it  down  from  memory,  and  the  king,  who 
had  not  expected  this  result,  found  it  necessary  to  consent 
to  its  pubUcation.  He  was  forthwith  proclaimed,  amid  the 
loud  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
The  king's  speech  gave  great  satisfaction  to  those  who 

*  Authorities  mostly  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  reign. 

t  Laurence  Hyde,  who  had  heen  created  earl  of  Bochester  hy  Charles  II. 
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called  themselves  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a  security  greater  than  any  law.  **  We  have  now 
the  word  of  a  king^  and  a  word  never  broken/'  was  the 
common  phrase.  The  pulpits  resounded  as  usual ;  loyal 
addresses  poured  in  from  all  sides ;  the  university  of  Oxford 
promised  obedience^  ''without  limitations  or  restrictions/' 
the  London  clergy^  more  sincere^  said^  ''  our  religion 
established  by  law  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives ;"  and  this 
expression  gave  offence  at  courts  a  proof  of  what  was  the 
real  feeling  in  the  royal  bosom. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  monarch  was  an  illegal^  but  not 
unjustifiable^  stretch  of  power.  He  issued  (9th)  a  pro- 
clamation^ ordering  the  duties  to  continue  to  be  levied  on 
merchandise  till  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which  he  sum- 
moned for  the  19th  of  May. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  king  was  private  (14th),  for  the 
successor  was  unwilling,  as  he  says  himself,  to  commimicate 
with  the  church  of  England  in  spiritual  things,  as  he  must 
have  done  had  it  been  public. 

James  resolved  to  continue  his  brother's  ministers.  To 
the  marquess  of  Halifax,  who  apprehended  his  displeasure, 
he  said  tiiat  he  remembered  only  his  opposition  to  the  ex- 
clusion-bill ;  and,  chiefly  owing  to  the  representations  of 
the  French  king,  Sunderland  and  Grodolphin,  who  had  sup- 
ported that  bill,  in  like  manner  experienced  no  displeasure. 
The  cabinet  was  thus  constituted ;  Halifax  president  of  the 
council,  Rochester  lord-treasurer,  his  brother  Clarendon 
privy  seal,  Sunderland  and  Middleton  secretaries;  Go- 
dolphin  was  made  chamberlain  to  the  queen.  This  last, 
with  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  alone  possessed  the  royal 
confidence.  There  was  also  a  secret  council  for  catholic 
afiairs,  of  which  Sunderland  alone  of  the  ministers  had 
knowledge.  It  consisted  of  the  earls  of  Powis  and  Castle- 
main,  the  lords  Arundel,  BeUasis,  and  Jermyn,  lord  Dover, 
Richard  Talbot,  an  Irishman,  and  father  Petre,  a  Jesuit, 
brother  to  the  late  lord  of  that  name. 

The  king  was  resolved  to  make  no  secret  of  hit  own  or 
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his  brother's  religion.  With  respect  to  the  ktter^  he  caused 
Huddleston  to  publish  an  account  of  the  late  king's  recon- 
cilement, and  he  gave  to  the  world  two  papers  in  favour  of 
popery  found  in  that  monarch's  strong  box^  and  written  by 
his  own  hand.  For  himself^  on  the  second  Sunday  of  his 
reign^  he  caused  the  folding-doors  of  the  queen's  private 
chapel  to  be  thrown  open  while  he  was  at  mass^  that  his 
presence  there  might  be  seen.  On  Holy  Thursday  (Apr.  16) 
he  was  attended  to  the  door  of  the  chapel  by  his  guards 
and  the  pensioners^  and  on  Easter  Sunday  by  the  knights 
of  the  garter  and  several  of  the  nobility^ — a  proceeding 
which  caused  great  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  zealous  pro- 
testants^.  Their  suspicions  were  further  excited  by  a  pro- 
clamation for  the  discharge  of  all  recusants.  They  saw  in 
this  a  manifest  advance  to  the  establishment  of  popery, 
which  was  in  reality  the  object  nearest  to  the  king's  heart. 
Meantime  every  effort  was  made  to  get  Louis  to  continue 
the  pension^  in  order  that  James  might  be  independent  of 
his  parliament. 

On  the  third  of  May  the  king  and  queen  were  crowned 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  only  part  omitted  being 
the  communion.  The  king  of  coiurse  solemnly  swore  to 
maintain  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  rights 
Emd  privileges  of  the  church  and  clergy.  Like  a  true 
Stuart  and  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  he  told  Barillon  that  he  did 
so,  as  these  rights  and  privileges  were  those  which  had 
been  granted  by  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  whose 
being  a  catholic  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt.  During 
the.  whole  ceremony  he  had  been  under  apprehensions  for 
his  personal  safety,  though  without  any  just  cause. 

On  the  19th  the  parliament  met.  In  consequence  of  the 
power  which  the  surrender  of  charters  had  given  to  the 
crown,  the  returns  had  been  so  much  to  the  royal  satis- 

*  When  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  carried  the  sword  of  Btate,  being  a  pro- 
testant,  stopped  at  the  door,  the  king  said,  **  My  lord,  your  father  would  have 
gone  further/'  **  Your  nugeaty's  father,"  replied  the  duke,  "  woukl  not  haTd 
gottt  M  far." 
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faction  that  James  declared  there  were  not  forty  members 
whom  he  would  not  have  nominated  himself.  In  his  speech 
from  the  throne^  he  repeated  his  address  to  the  privy 
council ;  he  then  called  on  them  to  give  him  a  revenue  for 
life  such  as  his  brother  had  enjoyed^  and  hinting  that 
nothing  else  would  content  him,  he  added, ''  the  best  way 
to  engage  me  to  meet  you  often,  is  always  to  use  me  well  ;'* 
he  concluded  by  informing  them  of  the  news  he  had  just 
received  of  the  landing  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  and  again 
calling  on  them  to  give  him  his  revenue  as  he  desired  it 
and  without  delay. 

In  most  respects  the  commons  proved  as  dutiful  as  the 
king  could  have  desired.  By  a  unanimous  vote,  they  settled 
on  him  for  life  the  same  revenue  that  the  late  king  had 
enjoyed.  They  accompanied  it  with  a  declaration  that 
they  had  implicit  confidence  in  his  promise  to  support  the 
church,  which,  they  added,  was  dearer  to  them  than  their 
lives.  On  the  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  Monmouth, 
they  made  an  additional  grant  of  400,000/.  and  passed  a 
bill  for  the  security  of  the  king's  person,  in  which  they 
enlarged  the  original  statute  of  treason.  In  the  midst  of  this 
exuberant  loyalty,  however,  it  was  manifest  that  the  par- 
liament, with  all  its  servility,  was  jealous  on  the  subject  of 
religion. 

Immediately  on  the  accession  of  James,  the  English  and 
Scottish  exiles  began  to  consult  on  the  mode  of  deliver- 
ing their  country  from  the  yoke  of  popery  and  despotism 
which  they  were  persuaded  the  new  monarch  would  en- 
deavour to  impose  on  it.  They  met  at  Rotterdam,  whither 
Argyle  and  Monmouth,  who  were  at  Brussels,  repaired  at 
their  invitation,  and  it  was  arranged  that  these  noblemen 
should  simultaneously  head  expeditions  to  England  and 
Scotland :  to  keep  up  the  imion  between  them,  Argyle  was 
to  be  attended  by  two  Englishmen,  Ayloffe  and  Rumbold; 
and  Monmouth  by  two  Scots,  Ferguson  and  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun. 

Argyle  sailed  the  first  (May  2).    He  stopped  at  the 
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Orkney  isles,  where  two  of  his  party  were  captured,  and 
the  government  thus  got  information  of  his  strength  and 
destination.  He  landed  in  his  own  country  (I7th),  and 
forthwith  issued  two  declarations,  and  sent  the  fiery  cross, 
according  to  Highland  usage,  to  summon  his  clansmen  to 
arms.  But  the  gentlemen  of  his  name  had  been  secured ; 
the  militia  was  raised  and  advancing  on  all  sides ;  only  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  joined  him,  and  instead  of 
hastening  to  the  western  counties,  he  lingered  in  the  hopes 
of  being  joined  by  more.  His  stores  and  arms,  which  he 
had  placed  in  the  castle  of  EUengreg,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  royalists.  When  at  length  he  descended  into  Len- 
nox to  pass  the  Clyde,  he  found  bodies  of  armed  men 
eveiywhere  opposed  to  him.  His  army  lost  itself  by  night 
in  a  morass ;  the  greater  part  of  it  sought  safety  in  flight. 
Ai^le,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  was  met  and  wounded 
as  he  was  crossing  a  stream  by  five  militia-men ;  as  he 
fell  he  cried,  ''Alas,  unfortunate  Argyle !''  His  captors 
would  fain  have  concealed  his  rank,  as  they  durst  not  re* 
lease  him ;  but  he  was  recognized  by  their  officer.  He  was 
led  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  same  in- 
dignities as  had  formerly  been  the  lot  of  Montrose.  As 
the  king  had  ordered  him  if  taken  to  be  put  to.  death 
within  three  days,  he  was  executed  on  his  former  iniqui- 
tous sentence  (30th).  He  met  his  fate  with  piety  and  for- 
titude :  embracing  the  instrument  of  death,  he  called  it 
(in  allusion  to  its  name)  the  sweetest  maiden  he  had  ever 
kissed. 

Various  circumstances  detained  Monmouth  so  long,  that 
it  was  the  11th  of  June  when  he  landed  at  Lyme  in  Dorset. 
He  was  attended  by  lord  Grey  of  Werk,  and  about  eighty 
other  exiles  and  their  attendants.  He  forthwith  raised 
his  standard,  and  published  a  declaration  styling  James  a 
usurper  and  charging  him  with  the  burning  of  London 
and  every  atrocity  which  had  been  laid  to  the  account  of 
the  papists,  adding  that  of  poisoning  the  late  king.  This 
declaration  drew  numbers  of  the  people  to  his  standard^ 
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and  on  the  fourth  day  (15th)  he  marched  from  Lyme  at 
the  head  of  four  thousand  men.  At  Taunton  (18th)  he  was 
received  with  aodamations  and  presented  with  a  splendid 
stand  of  colours ;  and  twenty  young  ladies  in  their  best 
attire  came  to  offer  him  a  naked  sword  and  a  pocket- 
bible.  He  here  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king 
(2Qth) ;  and  in  proof  of  his  royalty^  touched  for  the  king's 
eviL  He  thence  (21st)  proceeded  to  Bridgewater^  where 
he  was  also  well  received.  The  militia  everywhere  retired 
before  him^  and  he  proposed  to  cross  the  Avon  near  Bath 
and  advance  against  BristoL  But  it  was  now  ascertained 
that  the  royal  troops^  under  the  earl  of  Feversham^  were 
at  hand  $  that  project  therefore  was  abandoned^  and  it  was 
debated  in  his  council  whether  to  march  for  Salop  and 
Cheshire^  where  he  expected  good  support,  or  to  direct 
their  course  into  Wiltshire^  where  he  was  led  to  hope  for 
powerful  assistance.  This  last  was  preferred,  and  the  army 
arrived  (26th)  at  PhilipVNorton  on  the  confines  of  that 
county,  where,  they  had  an  encounter  with  a  part  of  the 
royal  forces  in  Which  they  had  rather  the  advantage.  They 
fell  back  however  to  IVome,  and  here  Monmouth  first 
learned  the  defeat  of  Argyle.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
desponding ;  for  he  saw  that  none  of  the  nobility  or  gentry, 
without  whose  aid  no  civil  movements  have  ever  succeeded 
in  England,  had  declared  in  his  favour,  and  he  therefore 
had  begun  to  view  his  cause  as  hopeless.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  Monmouth  and  his 
friends  should  endeavour  to  escape  by  sea ;  but  this  course 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  lord  Grey  and  others,  and  the 
army  was  led  back  to  Bridgewater  (July  1).  As  the  royal 
forces  were  reported  to  be  encamped  at  no  great  distance 
on  the  edge  of  a  morass  named  Sedgemoor,  it  was  resolved 
to  try  the  efiect  of  a  nocturnal  attack.  The  duke  led  out 
his  forces,  the  horse  being  commanded  by  lord  Grey, 
whose  courage  was  very  dubious.  They  reached  the  moor 
at  about  one  in  the  morning  (6th),  but  found  themselves 
stopped  by  a  deep  drain  in  front  of  the  royal  camp.  Grey, 
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on  oommg  to  the  ditch  and  perceiving  the  troops  to  be  on 
the  alert^  turned  after  a  brief  stand  and  led  his  men  off  the 
field.  The  whole  plan  was  now  disconcerted ;  a  firing  was 
kept  up  till  daylight,  when  Feversham  ordered  his  infantiy 
to  cross  the  drain,  while  his  horse  took  the  insui^nts  in 
flank.  The  half-armed  peasants  made  a  gallant  but  inef- 
fectual resistance,  then  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions. 
Their  loss  was  five  hundred  slain  and  fifteen  hundred 
taken ;  the  victors  had  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
Monmouth  fled,  it  is  not  known  at  what  time :  his  first 
thought  was  to  get  over  to  Wales ;  but  Grey,  who  was  his 
evil  genius,  dissuaded  him  from  it,  and  with  him  and  a 
German  named  Busse  he  directed  his  course  toward  the 
New  Forest.  As  a  reward  had  been  set  on  his  head,  an 
active  search  was  kept  up  for  them.  Early  the  next 
morning  Grey  was  captured,  and  though  Monmouth  and 
Busse  then  escaped,  the  latter  was  taken  the  following 
morning  (8th) ;  and  as  he  owned  that  he  had  parted  only 
fom:  hours  before  fi'om  the  duke,  the  search  for  him  was 
made  with  redoubled  activity.  In  a  couple  of  hours  that 
imfortunate  prince  was  found  in  a  ditch,  covered  with  fern 
and  nettles.  He  was  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  in  his 
pockets  were  some  green  peas,  the  only  sustenance  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had.  Broken  in  mind  and  body,  he  wrote  a 
most  humble  letter  to  the  king,  entreating  a  personal  in- 
terview and  promising  to  make  some  important  discovery. 
He  was  therefore,  the  very  evening  he  reached  London 
(13th),  led  into  the  royal  presence  with  his  arms  pinioned. 
He  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  confessed  his  guilt,  casting 
the  blame  on  others,  and  implored  for  mercy  in  the 
humblest  terms,  but  made  no  discovery.  James,  remind- 
ing him  of  his  early  education,  asked  him  if  he  would  have 
a  priest.  *'  Is  there  then  no  hope  ?  ^^  said  he.  The  king 
made  no  reply,  but  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  told  to  prepare  for  deatli  on  the  se- 
cond day.  When  Monmouth  was  gone,  Grey  was  brought 
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into  the  royal  presence^  and  he  behaved  with  more  spirit 
than  the  unfortunate  duke. 

James  is  usually  condemned  for  inhumanity  on  this  oc^ 
casion.  It  is  said  that  he  shoidd  not  have  seen  Monmouth^ 
if  he  was  resolved  not  to  pardon  him  $  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  this'  resolution;  he  saw  the  prisoner  at  his  own 
desire^  and  was^'led  to  expect  disclosures  which  he  did  not 
receive.  Surely  Monmouth^  after  his  invasion^  his  decla- 
ration^  and  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  king,  had  no 
claims  to  mercy.  As  to  his  being  the  king's  nephew,  this 
was  a  dubious  point,  and  James  appears  to  have  always 
doubted  his  being  his  brother's  son*. 

The  next  morning  (14th)  Monmouth  was  visited  by  his 
duchess,  the  heiress  of  Buccleugh,  whom  he  had  aban- 
doned to  live  with  lady  Harriet  Wentworth.  The  meeting 
was  a  cold  one ;  her  object  was,  for  the  sake  of  herself  and 
children,  to  get  him  to  declare  that  she  was  ignorant  of 
his  projects.  On  this  subject  he  gave  her  ample  satisfac- 
tion, and  she  then  withdrew.  He  wrote  again  to  the  king 
and  to  the  queen  and  the  queen-dowager  (which  last  kind- 
hearted  princess  earhestly  interceded  for  him),  and  to 
others,  but  with  no  effect.  The  bishops  Ken  and  Turner 
came  to  prepare  him  for  death.  When  they  were  announced 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  terror;  but  it  passed  away,  and 
henceforth  his  mind  was  serene  and  composed.  They 
found  him  in  a  religious  frame  of  mind  in  general ;  but  on 
two  points  he  proved  immoveable ;  he  strenuously  main- 
tained the  right  of  resistance  to  oppression,  and  he  would 
not  allow  that  there  was  anything  morally  wrong  in  the 
connexion  between  him  and  lady  Harriet  Wentworth, 
though  she  had  borne  him  a  child ;  she,  he  said,  was  his 
real,  the  duchess  was  only  his  legal  wife ;  his  love  for  her 
had  weaned  him  from  vice ;  both  had  prayed  to  God  to 
root  out  their  anection  if  displeasing  to  him,  but  it  had 

*  See  aboye,  p.  134|  notef. 
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only  increased  with  time.    The  prelates  therefore  declined 
giving  him  the  sacrament. 

In  the  morning  (15th)  they  returned  with  Drs.  Hooper 
and  Tennison ;  but  none  could  make  any  impression  on 
his  mind.  The  duchess  and  his  children  came  to  take 
their  final  leave  of  him ;  he  was  kinder  than  before ;  she 
sank  to  the  ground^  and  was  carried  away  in  a  swoon.  At 
ten  o'clock  he  entered  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey 
him  to  Tower-hill.  The  concourse  was  immense ;  tears^ 
sighs^  and  groans  were  succeeded  by  an  awful  silence.  On 
the  scaffold  the  divines  conscientiously^  but  cruelly  pressed 
him  on  the  two  above-named  points :  he  was  still  inflexible. 
He  made  no  speech^  but  gave  a  paper  to  the  sheriff.  He 
laid  down  his  head^  telling  the  executioner  to  do  his  work 
better  than  in  the  case  of  lord  Russell.  The  man^  un- 
nerved^  it  would  seem^  by  the  charge,  gave  but  a  feeble 
stroke ;  the  duke  raised  himself,  and  turned  his  head  as  if 
to  upbraid  him ;  he  struck  twice  more,  and  then  flung  down 
the  axe,  swearing  that  his  heart  failed  him.  The  sheriff 
made  him  resume  it,  and  at  the  fifth  blow  the  head  was 
severed ;  and  thus  perished,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  James 
duke  of  Monmouth. 

Vengeance,  both  military  and  judicial,  was  let  loose  on 
the  unfortunate  adherents  of  Monmouth.  Feversham 
hanged  several  of  his  prisoners  vdthout  any  trial;  and 
colonel  Kirke,  who  was  left  in  command,  is  said  to  have 
acted  with  unusual  barbarity*.  The  name  of  Kirke's  Lambs, 
as  his  soldiers  were  called  from  the  figure  of  a  lamb  which 

*  Thus,  it  is  said,  he  ordered  pxisoners  to  be  hung  while  he  and  his  officers 
drank  the  king's  health,  and,  when  their  feet  quivered  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
he  said  he  would  give  them  music  to  their  dancing,  and  ordered  the  drums  to 
beat  and  the  trumpets  to  sound.  Again  a  maiden  applied  to  him  for  the  life  of 
her  brother ;  he  granted  it,  on  condition  of  her  complying  with  his  desires ;  she 
consented,  and  passed  the  night  with  him ;  when  she  rose  in  the  morning,  the 
first  object  that  met  her  eyes,  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  was  the  body  of 
her  brother  hanging  firom  a  gibbet.  At  the  sight  she  lost  her  reason.  This 
tale,  however,  rests  on  very  slender  evidence,  and  is  probably  a  fiction.  It  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Rynsault  in  the  Spectator  (No.  491).  See  Mackintosh, 
Hist,  of  Revol.  ch.  u 
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their  colottrsbore*^  was  long  fiunous  in  the  west.  But  these 
military  atrocities  sink  into  nothing  when  compared  with 
^  Jeffi^ys^B  Campaign/  as  the  king  loved  to  call  it. 

This  unprincipled  man^  being  joined  in  commission  with 
four  other  judges,  commenced  operations  at  Winchester 
(Aug.  27)  by  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  the  aged  widow  of 
one  of  the  regicides.  The  charge  against  her  was  that  of 
having  given  shelter  to  Nelthorpe  and  Hickes,  two  of  the 
fugitives  from  Monmouth^s  army.  Her  defence  was,  that 
of  Nelthorpe  she  knew  nothing,  and  that  she  thought 
Hickes,  who  was  a  dissenting  teacher,  only  fled  from  a 
warrant  against  him  on  that  accoimt.  Jeffireys  undertook 
himself  to  examine  a  peasant  who  had  been  their  guide  to 
her  house,  and  he  so  terrified  the  poor  rustic  by  Ins  vehe« 
mence  and  scurrility,  that  he  admitted  sufficient  to  give 
reason  to  think  that  the  prisoner  knew  of  their  having  been 
in  Monmouth's  army.  Jeffi^ys  took  care  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  Hickes  had  not  been  convicted  or  outlawed,  till 
when  she  could  not  legally  be  tried  as  the  receiver  of  a 
traitor.  The  jury  long  hesitated,  but  were  at  length  over- 
awed into  a  verdict  of  Guilty.  '^  Gentlemen,''  said  the 
brutal  judge,  ''had  I  been  among  you,  and  had  she  been 
my  own  mother,  I  should  have  found  her  guilty .''  Next 
morning  he  sentenced  her  to  be  burnt  aUve  that  afternoon, 
but  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  obtained  for  her  a  respite  of 
three  days,  during  which  applications  were  made  to  the 
king  in  her  favour  by  noble  ladies  whom  she  had  befriended 
in  the  days  of  her  husband's  power,  and  by  lord  Feversham, 
who  was  promised  1000/.  for  her  pardon.  It  was  also  shown 
that  her  son  had  served  in  the  army  against  Monmouth  $ 
but  all  was  in  vain ;  the  king,  pleading,  it  is  said,  a  promise 
to  Jeffireys  not  to  spare  her,  declared  that  he  would  not 
give  her  a  reprieve  for  a  single  day.  He  consented  to 
change  the  sentence  to  beheading,  and  the  venerable  ma- 
tron perished  on  the  scaffold  (Sept.  2),  praying  for  the 

*  Adopted  when  the  regiment  wm  at  Tangier  and  engaged  against  the 
Moors ;  in  imitation  perhaps  of  the  Templars. 
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prince  who  could  not  pardon  the  performance  of  an  act  of 
humanity. 

The  commission  thence  proceeded  to  Dorchester^  where 
eighty  persons  were  executed;  thence  to  Taunton  and 
Wells ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
set is  said  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  forty  at  the  least. 
The  whole  country  presented  a  horrible  and  most  un-En- 
gHsh  aspect ;  everywhere  gibbets  and  the  mangled  limbs 
of  men  met  the  eye,  and  the  stench  that  exhaled  from  them 
rendered  the  roads  hateful  to  travellers.  The  trials  were 
few ;  men,  seeing  no  hopes  of  justice,  confessed  their  guilt, 
as  to  do  BO  ofiered  the  only  chance  of  escape. 

But  blood  alone  did  not  satisfy  Jeffireys ;  he  filled  his 
coffers  by  the  sale  of  pardons.  It  was  also  the  royal  plea- 
sure that  the  courtiers  should  improve  their  circumstances 
by  the  rebellion.  Sunderland  wrote  to  JeflQreys  to  say  that 
one  thousand  prisoners  were  to  be  bestowed  on  certain 
courtiers,  and  one  hundred  on  a  iavourite  of  the  queen's, 
on  their  giving  security  that  they  should  be  slaves  for  ten 
years  in  the  West  India  islands.  Against  this  Jeffireys  re* 
monstrated,  as  they  might,  he  said,  be  sold  for  10/.  or  ISA 
apiece.  The  young  ladies  who  gave  Monmouth  his  colours 
were  excepted  by  name  from  the  general  pardon,  that  they 
might  purchase  separate  ones,  of  which  the  profits  were 
given  to  the  maids  of  honour  I  and  William  Penn,  the  ce- 
lebrated quaker,  whose  conduct  in  this  reign  does  him 
little  credit,  was  appointed  their  agent.  The  maids  of 
honour,  it  appears,  proved  hard  dealers  in  the  article  of 
mercy. 

James  received  daily  intelligence  from  Jeffireys  of  his 
proceedings,  which  he  constantly  spoke  of  to  the  foreign 
envoys  and  others  as  that  judge's  campaign ;  and  during 
the  hottest  part  of  it  he  was  amusing  himself  with  horse- 
races at  Winchester.  He  raised  Jeffi^ys,  on  his  return,  to 
a  peerage  and  the  chancellorship ;  and  when  that  savage 
judge  had,  through  his  habitual  drunkenness,  brought  on 
a  fit  of  illness,  the  king  was  much  concerned,  and  declared 
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that  his  loss  could  not  be  easily  supplied,  Jefireys  is  said 
to  have  declared  on  his  death-bed  that  he  had  done  nothing 
ivithout  orders^  and  that  he  had  not  been  half  bloody 
enough  for  him  that  sent  him.  It  is  vain^  therefore^  to  at- 
tempt to  deny  James's  appetite  for  blood. 

Alderman  Cornish^  the  former  sheriff,  was  tried  (Oct.  19) 
and  found  guilty  for  being  concerned  in  the  Rye-house 
plot,  on  the  evidence  of  Rimisey,  though  this  witness  owned 
that  his  evidence  now  was  contrary  to  what  he  had  given 
on  the  trial  of  lord  Russell.  Cornish  was  executed,  but 
his  limbs  and  estate  were  restored  to  his  family ;  and  Rum- 
sey  was  confined  for  life, — a  clear  proof  of  the  king's  opi- 
nion of  the  value  of  his  testimony. 

On  the  same  day  with  Cornish,  two  men,  named  Ring 
and  Fernley,  and  a  Mrs.  Gaunt,  were  tried  and  condemned 
for  harbouring  rebels.  Ring  had  sheltered  his  near  re- 
lation ;  Fernley  one  Burton,  who  had  been  in  the  Rye- 
house  plot  and  with  Monmouth ;  Mrs.  Gaunt,  who  had 
aided  his  escape  before,  visited  him  at  Femley's  and  un- 
dertook to  save  him  again ;  but  he  was  taken,  and,  to  save 
his  life,  he  was  base  enough  to  appear  against  his  bene- 
factors. The  benevolent  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  burnt  aUve  at 
Tyburn.  She  settled  the  straw  round  her  so  as  to  produce 
a  strong  flame,  and  died  amid  the  tears  of  the  spectators. 

Hampden  was  now  tried  a  second  time  for  his  share  in 
the  Rye-house  plot ;  but  it  had  been  secretly  arranged  that 
he  was  to  be  pardoned,  on  his  pleading  guilty  and  paying 
6000/.  to  Jeffreys  and  father  Petre.  The  drama  between 
him  and  the  judges  was  enacted  to  perfection.  Lord  Bran- 
don was  found  guilty  on  the  evidence  of  lord  Grey  and  of 
Rumsey  and  one  Saxton,  but  he  was  afterwards  pardoned. 
Grey  himself  was  pardoned,  as  his  was  only  a  life-estate, 
and  charges  on  it  had  been  granted  to  lord  Rochester  and 
others.  Wonderful  to  relate,  lord  Delamere  was  actually 
acquitted  by  a  jury  of  thirty  peers,  the  perjury  of  Saxton, 
the  chief  evidence  against  him,  being  apparent. 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  elated  James,  and 
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led  him  to  think  that  nothing  now  could  oppose  his  will. 
He  had  three  objects  in  view  as  the  means  of  establishing 
despotism ;  these  were^  the  abolition  of  the  Test^  which 
would  enable  him  to  fill  all  offices  with  papists ;  the  repeal 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  which  the  late  king  and  himself 
had  often  declared  to  be  subversive  of  government,  L  e.  of 
despotism ;  to  keep  up  the  army,  which  now  amounted  to 
nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  and  in  which  there  were  se- 
veral catholic  officers,  as  a  permanent  force.  As  he  knew 
that  Halifax  was  opposed  to  all  these  projects,  he  lost  no 
time  in  dismissing  him  from  the  council. 

When  the  parliament  met  (Nov.  9)  James  addressed 
them  from  the  throne.  Late  events,  he  said,  had  shown 
that  the  militia  was  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  a  permanent  force  was  necessary ;  he  had, 
therefore,  increased  the  regular  army,  and  he  now  called 
on  them  for  the  funds  for  maintaining  it.  He  then  noticed 
the  employment  of  catholics.  '^  And  I  will  deal  plainly  with 
you,^^  said  he :  '^  after  having  had  the  benefit  of  their  ser- 
vices in  such  a  time  of  need  and  danger,  I  will  not  expose 
them  to  disgrace,  nor  myself  to  the  want  of  them,  if  tiiere 
should  be  another  rebellion." 

From  this  haughty  tone,  it  is  plain  that  James  reckoned 
on  absolute  submission,  and  that  the  parliament  would 
simply  register  his  edicts ;  but  here,  as  on  most  occasions, 
his  blind  fatuity  led  him  astray.  The  dread  and  the  hatred 
of  popery  were  implanted  in  every  protestant  bosom ;  and, 
in  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis,  at  this 
very  time,  they  had  had  a  specimen  of  popish  good  faith 
and  tolerance.  The  commons,  therefore,  when  voting  a 
supply  of  700,000/.,  coupled  with  it  a  bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mUitia ;  and  while  offering  to  pass  a  bill  of 
indemnity  for  the  catholic  officers,  prayed  that  they  might  be 
discharged.  The  danger  of  a  standing  army  and  the  em- 
ployment of  catholic  officers  was  also  strongly  exposed  in 
the  house  of  peers  by  lords  Halifax,  Nottingham,  Anglesea, 
Mordaimt,  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  and  others,  and. 
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in  fipite  of  the  opposition  of  Jeffireys,  it  was  resolved  to 
take  the  king's  speech  into  consideration ;  but  James  pro* 
rogued  the  parliament,  and  it  met  no  more  during  his  reign^ 
except  to  be  prorogued  anew.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  Jameses  bigotiy  led  him  to  assail  the  Test-act 
first,  for  in  all  probability  this  subservient  assembly  would 
have  surrendered  the  Habeas  Carpus  without  a  struggle. 

James  was  resolved,  come  what  might,  not  to  part  with 
his  army.  The  annual  cost  of  it  was  600,000/. ;  and^  by 
firugality,  by  neglecting  the  navy,  by  putting  off  the  pay- 
ment of  his  brother's  debts,  and  by  other  expedients,  he 
could  defray  it  without  the  aid  of  parliament.  To  put  the 
chief  commands  into  the  hands  of  catholics  was  necessary 
for  his  ulterior  projects,  and  to  effect  this  he  had  recourse 
to  the  following  plan. 

It  had  from  very  ancient  times  been  a  part  of  the  prero- 
gative to  grant  dispensations  from  the  penalties  of  parti- 
cular laws.  This  had,  as  usual^  been  spoken  of  in  exag- 
gerated terms  by  courtiers  and  lawyers,  even  Coke  saying 
that  no  act  of  parliament  can  restrain  it.  Practice,  how- 
ever, had  for  many  years  confined  it  to  merely  trifling 
cases ;  but  sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  present  chief-justice, 
had  formerly  suggested  to  the  king,  when  duke  of  York, 
that  by  means  of  it  the  Test-act  might  be  eluded,  and 
James  now  resolved  to  bring  it  into  action  through  a  legal 
decision.  Of  Herbert  himself  he  was  sure,  and,  as  he 
could  dismiss  the  judges  at  his  pleasure,  he  reckoned  on  the 
obedience  of  the  others,  but,  on  privately  asking  their  opi- 
nions, he  found  four  refractory :  these  he  dismissed  forth- 
with, and  appointed  others;  and  the  bench  being  now 
adjusted,  a  sham  action  was  brought  for  their  decision. 
Sir  E2dward  Hales,  a  recent  convert,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  and  his  coachman  was  directed  to 
bring  an  action  for  the  penalty  of  500/.  incurred  by  his 
holding  a  command  without  having  qualified.  Hales 
pleaded  a  dispensation  under  the  great  seaL  The  case  was 
tried  before  the  twelve  judges,  and  eleven  decided  in  hr 
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▼our  of  the  dispensation  (June  21, 1686).  This  decision 
was  not,  properly  speaking,  illegal,  but  it  was  highly  un- 
constitutional ;  and,  as  it  declared  that  no  restraint  could 
be  placed  on  the  monarch,  and  that  acts  of  parliament 
were  mere  cobwebs,  there  being  a  power  paramount  to 
them,  men  plainly  saw  that  there  was  no  alternative  be- 
tween a  tame  submission  to  the  overthrow  of  their  religion 
and  liberties  and  a  bold  effort  to  maintain  them.  In  effect, 
this  decision  sealed  the  doom  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

James  little  thought  so ;  he  had  gained,  he  considered, 
a  complete  victory;  the  Test-act  and  all  other  barriers 
against  popery  could  no  longer  impede  him,  and  the  army, 
the  council,  and  every  department  of  the  state  might  now 
be  filled  with  catholics.  He  had  even,  as  he  conceived, 
the  power  of  gradually  making  the  church  itself  catholic. 
Early  in  this  year,  Obadiah  Walker,  master  of  University 
college,  Oxford,  and  three  of  the  fellows,  had  declared 
themselves  catholics,  as  also  had  Sclater,  the  curate  of 
Esher  and  Putney,  and  a  royal  dispensation  allowed  them 
still  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  their  situations ;  Sclater, 
however,  being  enjoined  to  provide  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service  in  his  churches.  Walker  was  allowed  to 
have  a  catholic  chapel  in  his  college,  and  a  press  for  print- 
ing catholic  books  of  theology.  But  the  spirit  of  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  gave  occasion  to  a  further  mode  of 
bridling  the  church,  or  rather  of  accelerating  the  downfall 
of  the  monarch. 

Compton,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Northampton,  had  been 
a  soldier.  He  was  a  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  and  a  zealous 
protestant.  To  punish  his  late  opposition  in 'parliament, 
the  king  struck  him  out  of  the  list  of  the  privy  council, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  office  of  dean  of  the  chapel.  This 
only  increased  lus  popularity  and  the  suspicion  of  the  king's 
designs,  and  the  London  pulpits  thundered  with  contro- 
versy. The  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  issued  orders  for 
the  clergy  to  abstain  from  controversy  in  the  pulpit.  Few 
obeyed;  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  make  an  example. 
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Dr.  Sharp^  dean  of  Norwich  and  rector  of  St«  Oiles'sj  was 
fixed  on^  and  Compton  was  ordered  to  suspend  him,  but 
he  replied,  that  he  must  hear  him  first  in  his  defence.  It 
was  now  determined  to  make  the  bishop  himself  the 
victim. 

The  odious  court  of  High  Commission  had  been  abo* 
lished  in  1641.  A  part  of  the  act  of  abolition  was  re- 
pealed at  the  Restoration,  but  a  clause  of  it,  prohibiting 
the  erection  of  any  similar  court,  had  been  retained. 
James,  however,  issued  a  commission,  in  nearly  the  very 
words  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  to  certain  persons  to  act  as 
a  court  of  commissioners  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  These 
were  the  primate,  chancellor,  bishops  of  Durham  and  Ro- 
chester, the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  and  chief- 
justice  Herbert.  Three  were  to  form  a  quorum,  of  whom 
Jeffireys  was  always  to  be  one.  ^'  Ood,^^  said  James  to  Ba- 
rillon,  ^  has  permitted  that  all  the  laws  made  to  establish 
protestantism  now  serve  as  a  foundation  for  my  measures 
to  re-establish  true  religion.'' 

Before  this  court  Compton  was  summoned.  He  defended 
himself  with  much  address.  The  primate  Sancroft  was  not 
there  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  church,  for  he  had 
timidly  obtained  leave  to  be  absent  on  the  plea  of  age  and 
infirmity ;  but  the  earl  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and 
the  chief-justice  took  the  side  of  Compton,  and  even  Jef- 
freys, who,  in  the  midst  of  his  excesses,  clung  to  the  pro- 
testant  faith,  supported  them.  The  presence,  however,  and 
the  influence  of  the  king  prevailed,  and  Compton  was  sus- 
pended by  a  commission,  three-fourths  of  whose  members 
had  declsured  in  his  favour.  The  people  soon  nick-named 
the  commission  the  '  Congregatio  de  propaganda  Fide.' 

Of  the  royal  advisers  there  were  two  classes,  the  pro- 
testant  and  the  catholic.  The  former,  headed  by  the  earl 
of  Rochester*,  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  aid  the  king 

*  Of  this  champion  of  the  church  Roger  North  says,  **  His  infirmities  were 
passion,  in  which  he  would  swear  like  a  cutter ;  and  the  indulging  himself  in 
wine." 
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in  all  his  projects  against  liberty^  but  they  were  steadfast 
in  their  adherence  to  the  church.  The  catholics  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties :  most  of  the  laymen^  such  as  Bel- 
lasis  and  Powis^  were  for  moderation ;  they  saw  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  establishing  their  faith,  and  they 
would  have  been  content  with  the  repeal  of  the  penal  sta- 
tutes, and  security  for  their  religion  under  a  protestant 
successor.  The  queen  herself  was  inclined  to  this  party; 
but  the  king  was  under  the  influence  of  father  Petre  and 
the  Jesuits ;  and  these,  with  the  usual  heat  and  imprudence 
of  political  churchmen,  urged  him  on  to  extreme  measures. 
Sunderland,  an  ambitious,  unprincipled  statesman,  though 
still  professing  himself  a  protestant,  allied  himself  closely 
with  this  party,  in  the  hope  of  supplanting  Rochester ;  and 
the  influence  of  father  Petre,  when  all  other  applications 
had  failed,  raised  him  to  the  post  of  president  of  the  council, 
in  the  room  of  Halifax,  with  which  he  still  retained  his 
post  of  secretary. 

But  the  protestant  party  had  a  supporter  who  they 
thought  might  counterbalance  the  queen  and  the  priests. 
James,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his  rehgion,  and  his  anxiety  to 
diffuse  it,  made  no  scruple  of  violating  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant precepts.  His  amours  had  always  been  notorious, 
and  neither  of  his  wives  could  boast  of  his  fidelity.  Ara- 
bella Churchill*,  maid  of  honour  to  his  first  duchess,  had 
borne  him  two  children.  His  present  mistress,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  witty,  profligate  sir  Charles  Sedley,  was  a 
woman  so  devoid  of  personal  attractions,  that  king  Charles 
used  to  say  his  brother  kept  her  by  way  of  penance ;  but 
she  had  a  coarse,  roystering  kind  of  humour,  which  pleased 
her  lover,  who  was  a  man  of  no  dehcacy  whatever,  though 
she  did  not  spare  to  employ  it  even  on  his  religion  and  his 
priests.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  been  induced 
to  break  off  his  intercoim»e  with  her,  but  he  afterwards  re- 

*  She  was  sister  to  lord  Churcbill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough.  One 
of  her  children  by  James  was  the  celebrated  duke  of  Berwick.  She  after* 
wards  married  colonel  Godfrey, 
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newed  it,  and^  at  the  suggestion^  it  is  said^  of  Rochester, 
created  her  countess  of  Dorchester.  The  queen^  who  was 
a  woman  of  spirit,  testified  the  utmost  indignation,  and,  by 
Sunderland's  advice,  she  assembled  one  day  in  her  apart- 
ment the  chancellor  and  himself,  with  the  priests  and  the 
catholic  nobles ;  and  when  the  king  entered  it,  he  was  aa« 
sailed  by  their  united  reproaches  and  remonstrances.  He 
promised  to  separate  irom  the  countess,  and  he  sent  her 
orders  to  retire  to  the  continent;  but  she  asserted  her 
rights  as  a  free-bom  English  woman,  and  appealed  to 
Magna  Charta.  She  at  length  consented  to  go  to  Ireland, 
where  Rochester's  brother.  Clarendon,  was  lord-lieutenant 
She  returned,  however,  within  six  months,  and  the  king 
renewed  his  intercourse  with  her;  but  it  was  of  no  po- 
litical effect,  as  the  Jesuits  ^  had  got  the  advowson  of  his 
conscience/ 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  court  of  Rome  would  have 
zealously  co-operated  with  James  in  his  project  of  re-esta- 
blishing the  catholic  faith ;  but  so  adverse  were  all  things 
to  this  prince,  that  even  there  he  found  no  support.  The 
reigning  pontiff,  Innocent  XI.,  who  had  been  a  solcUer,  was 
a  man  who  knew  or  cared  nothing  about  the  disputes  and 
differences  of  theologians,  but  he  was  an  able  temporal 
prince  and  statesman;  he  was  on  ill  terms  with  Louis 
XIV.  on  account  of  that  monarch's  insolence ;  and  he  re- 
garded with  little  complacency  both  the  Jesuits  and  the 
king  of  England,  whom  he  looked  on  as  partisans  of  Louis. 
James,  on  his  accession,  had  sent  Mr.  Caryl  as  his  private 
minister  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  purple  for  the  queen's  unde, 
the  title  of  bishop  for  one  Dr.  Leybum,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  nuncio  to  the  court  of  St.  James's.  Caryl  suc- 
ceeded in  the  two  last  points ;  and  the  count  I^Adda  came 
over  in  November,  1685,  but  did  not  assume  any  public 
character.  The  zeal  of  the  king,  however,  was  not  to  be 
restrained,  and  the  following  February  he  insisted  on 
jy Adda's  talang  the  title  of  nuncio,  to  which  the  papal 
court  gave  a  reluctant  consent.    The  nuncio^  a  prudent. 
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dear-sighted  man^  viewed  with  concern  the  rate  at  which 
the  king  and  his  advisers  were  disposed  to  drive  matters^ 
and  he  gave  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  moderate 
catholic  party. 

James^  being  resolved  to  have  a  resident  minister  at  the 
papal  court,  chose  for  this  purpose,  with  his  usual  infeU- 
city,  the  earl  of  Castlemain,  the  husband  of  the  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  a  man  who  owed  his  title  to  the  infamy  of  his 
wife.  Castlemain  behaved  at  Rome  with  such  indiscretion, 
that  the  nuncio  was  directed  to  make  a  formal  complaint 
of  his  conduct.  All  the  influence  of  James  failed  to  pro- 
cure a  nominal  bishoprick  for  Petre,  whom  he  is  thought 
to  have  designed  to  place  in  the  see  of  York,  which  he 
kept  vacant.  He  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts 
to  procure  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat. 

If  the  pontiff  was  more  swayed  by  politics  than  religion, 
we  may  easily  believe  the  same  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  Spanish  and  Imperial  ministers  co-operating  with  the 
Dutch,  and  opposing  the  French  ambassador.  James,  who, 
to  his  misfortune,  had  some  vague  ideas  of  the  dignity  be- 
longing to  a  king  of  England^  and  of  the  line  of  pohcy 
which,  as  such,  he  shoxUd  adopt,  irritated  Louis  by  vain 
assumptions  of  independence,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
receiving  his  money  and  relying  on  him  for  aid  in  his 
projects. 

To  accustom  the  public  eye  to  the  view  of  popery,  con- 
vents were  established  in  various  parts  of  London :  that  of 
the  CarmeUtes  was  in  the  city,  that  of  the  Franciscans  in 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  while  the  Benedictines  were  at  St. 
James's ;  and  the  Jesuits  opened  a  school  at  the  Savoy. 
They  all  went  about  pubUcly  in  their  habits,  and  London 
was  gradually  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  catholic  city. 
To  awe  the  tumultuous,  the  army,  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
was  encamped  on  Hounslow-heath ;  and  in  the  tent  of 
lord  Dunbarton>  the  second  in  command,  mass  was  openly 
celebrated,  and  missionaries  laboured  to  convert  the  sol- 
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diers.  A  paper  calling  on  them  to  adhere  to  their  religion 
being  circulated  through  the  camp,  Johnson,  its  author^ 
the  chaplain  of  the  late  lord  Russell,  was  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  stand  thrice  in  the  piUory  and  to  be 
whipped  from  Newgate  to  l^bum,  which  sentence  was 
executed  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  cruelty,  he  being  pre- 
viously d^aded  from  his  sacred  character. 

In  the  laxity  of  principle  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
prevailed  in  a  court  for  five-and-twenty  years  the  abode  of 
profligacy  and  corruption,  conversions,  real  or  pretended, 
might  be  expected  to  be  abundant ;  yet  the  fidlures  of  the 
U^  wer«  numerous  and  mortifying.  Lady  Don^hester, 
as  we  have  seen,  stuck  to  her  religion,  reconciling  it,  like 
her  royal  paramour,  with  the  breach  of  its  duties.  A  priest 
came  to  convert  secretary  Middleton :  '^  Your  lordship  be- 
lieves the  Trinity  V^  began  he.  "  Who  told  you  so  ?  You 
are  come  here  to  prove  your  own  opinions,  not  to  ask  about 
mine,^'  was  the  reply ;  and  the  priest  retired  in  confusion. 
Sheffield  earl  of  Mulgrave  is  said  to  have  replied  to  a 
monk,  '^  I  have  convinced  myself,  by  much  reflection,  that 
God  made  man,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  man  can  make 
God.^'  Colonel  Kirke  is  reported  to  have  told  the  king 
that  he  was  pre-engaged,  having  promised  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  to  become  a  Mohammedan,  if  ever  he  changed. 
But  the  great  object  was  to  gain  the  princess  Anne,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  lure  of  the  succession  was  held  out  to 
her ;  but,  though  of  weak  disposition,  she  was  firm.  The 
bishop  of  London  had  been  her  tutor;  lord  and  lady 
Churchill*,  who  ruled  her,  were  zealous  for  protestantism ; 
and  all  the  efforts  made  on  her  proved  abortive.    Lord 

*  John  eldest  son  of  sir  Winston  Chnrchill  of  Devon ;  at  twelve  years  of 
age  he  was  made  one  of  the  royal  pages,  but  showing  a  preference  for  a 
military  life,  he  got  an  ensigncy.  He  served  in  the  auxiliary  force  under 
Monmouth  in  1672,  when  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  great  Turenne.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  duke  of  York,  through  whose  influence  he  obtained  a 
regiment  and  a  Scottish  barony ;  and  when  that  prince  came  to  the  throne,  he 
created  him  an  English  baron.  Churchill  mairied  in  1681  the  beautiful  Snah 
Jennings,  maid  of  honour  to  the  pxincesa  Anne. 
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Dartmouth^  though  sincerely  attached  to  James,  refused  to 
abandon  his  religion.  When  admiral  Herbert,  a  man  of 
loose  life  and  laden  with  the  royal  favours,  refused  him, 
James  said  to  Barillon,  that  he  never  could  put  confidence 
in  any  man,  however  attached  to  him,  who  affected  the 
character  of  a  zealous  protestant*. 

The  year  1686  closed  with  an  act  which  convinced  the 
people  that  the  overthrow  of  their  religion  was  the  object 
really  proposed  by  the  king.  This  was  the  dismissal  of 
Rochester  from  his  office  of  treasurer,  effected  by  the  se- 
cret influence  of  Petre  and  Sunderland.  The  king  was 
really  attached  to  his  brother-in->law,  but  he  now  told  him 
that  he  must  either  go  to  mass  or  go  out  of  office.  Ro- 
chester's friends  and  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  ambassadors 
were  desirous  that  he  should  keep  office  at  any  rate.  A 
conference,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  held  in  his  presence 
on  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  churches.  At  the 
end  of  it  Ke  desired  a  further  delay  to  consider,  but,  as  his 
object  evidently  was  to  gain  time,  the  king  consented  to 
dismiss  him.  The  treasury  was  then  managed  by  a  board, 
of  which  lord  Bellasis,  a  catholic,  was  the  head ;  and  he, 
Powis,  and  Dover,  were  now  members  of  the  privy  council. 
The  king  was  also  about  to  appoint  father  Petre  to  a  seat 
in  it,  and  he  was  only  withheld  from  doing  it  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  queen  t- 

A  dismissal  of  protestants  fix>m  office  and  a  resignation 
of  commissions  in  the  army  soon  followed.  The  king, 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  wishing  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  the  members  who  held  offices,  summoned 
them  separately  to  his  closet  in  order  to  confer  with  them. 
The  result  of  these  '  closetings,'  as  they  were  named,  pro- 
ving unsatisfactory,  they  were  either  dismissed  from  their 
offices  or  they  resigned.  Their  places  were  generally  sup- 
plied with  catholics. 

*  Burnet  observes,  that  "  at  this  time  a  man  might  be  a  bad  Engiishmani 
a  worse  Christian,  and  yet  a  good  protestant." 
t  Burnet,  iii.»  102,  note, 

VOL.  III.  R 
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It  being  now  evident  that  a  sufBcient  number  of  the 
members  of  the  established  church  could  not  be  induced 
to  betray  it,  the  king  was  advised  to  endeavour  to  gain  the 
nonconformists ;  not  but  that  there  were  even  on  the  epi- 
scopal bench  men  who  set  little  value  on  religion  as  com- 
pared with  their  interest:  such  were  Crew  of  Durham^ 
Cartwright  and  Parker^  to  whom  the  king  had  lately  given 
the  sees  of  Chester  and  Oxford^  knowing  them  to  be  men 
for  his  purpose^  to  whom  may  perhaps  be  added  Sprat  of 
Rochester,  and  one  or  two  more.  A  declaration  was  issued 
accordingly,  suspending  the  penal  laws  and  forbidding  the 
imposition  of  tests.  Of  this  the  dissenters  took  advantage, 
though  dubious  of  the  motives  whence  it  proceeded ;  and 
many  addresses  of  thanks  were  presented  from  them  at 
court.  The  king  in  his  self-delusion  congratulated  himself 
on  the  success  of  this  measure  in  weakening  the  church 
party,  and  he  now  thought  he  might  venture  to  attack 
them  in  their  strongholds,  the  universities. 

As  Oxford  had  so  strongly  asserted  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience*,  James  commenced  his  attack  on  the  church 
in  that  university.  He  appointed  Massey,  a  fellow  of  Mer- 
ton  and  a  recent  convert,  to  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church, 
and,  true  to  its  principles,  the  university  made  no  opposi- 
tion. The  king  next  made  trial  of  Cambridge.  He  wrote 
(Feb.  7,  1687)  to  the  vice-chancellor.  Dr.  Peachell,  com- 
manding him  to  admit  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
without  the  usual  oaths,  a  Benedictine  monk,  named  Alban 
Francis,  who  was  acting  as  a  missionary  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. PeacheU  refused,  and  he  was  summoned  before  the 
ecclesiastical  commission ;  the  university  supported  him, 

*  Soe  above,  p.  215.  James,  howeyer,  had  been  warned  not  to  rest  on  this 
fragUe  reed.  Lord  Dartmouth  (note  on  Burnet,  ii.  440)  says  he  was  present 
when  old  bishop  Morley  desired  his  father  to  teU  the  duke  of  York  from  him, 
that,  if  ever  he  depended  upon  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  he  would  find 
himself  deceived ;  for  there  were  very  few  of  that  opinion,  though  there  were 
not  many  of  the  church  of  England  that  thought  proper  to  contradict  it  in 
terms,  but  he  was  very  sure  they  would  in  practice.  James,  when  reminded  of 
this  by  lord  Dartmouth,  always  replied,  that  the  bishop  was  a  very  good  man, 
but  grown  old  and  timorous. 
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and  it  ended  in  the  compromise  of  the  appointment  of  a 
new  vice-chancellor  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  claim  of 
Frands.  Shamed  or  emboldened  by  the  example  of  Cam- 
bridge, Oxford  soon  began  to  shake  off  its  slavish  trammels. 
On  the  death  of  the  president  of  Magdalen  college,  letters 
mandatory  were  sent  (Apr.  4),  recommending  Mr.  Anthony 
Farmer,  a  man  of  low,  dissolute  habits,  but  a  recent  prose- 
lyte. The  feUows  petitioned  the  king,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
they  then  proceeded  to  the  election,  and  chose  Mr.  Hough 
(15th).  They  were  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical 
commission,  and  the  election  was  pronounced  void.  But 
Farmer  was  withdrawn,  his  character  being  too  notorious, 
and  they  were  directed  to  choose  Parker  bishop  of  Oxford 
(Aug.  14).  They  still  refused,  and  when  the  king  came  to 
Oxford  the  following  month  on  his  progress,  he  chid  them 
severely  and  insisted  on  their  obedience.  Still  they  would 
not  yield.  A  commission  was  then  issued,  appointing  ex- 
traordinary visitors  of  their  college  (Oct.  21),  and  Hough 
and  twenty-five  of  the  fellows  were  expelled  and  declared 
incapable  of  holding  any  clerical  preferment  (Dec.  10). 
The  king  thus  gained  a  victory,  but,  as  Lingard  justly  ob- 
serves, '^  he  had  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  for  it  betrayed 
the  hoUowness  of  his  pretensions  to  good  faith  and  sin- 
cerity, and  earned  him  the  enmity  of  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  all  who  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
church.'^ 

In  the  summer  (July  3)  the  king  had  given  another  in- 
timation of  his  designs,  by  pubUcly  receiving  D^Adda  as 
the  papal  nuncio,  a  measure  to  which  the  pope  had  yielded 
an  unwilling  consent  He  now  advanced  a  step  further, 
and  by  the  royal  command  (Nov.  11)  father  Petre  took  his 
seat  among  the  privy  councillors,  to  the  grief  and  dismay 
of  the  moderate  catholics  and  the  astonishment  and  vexa- 
tion of  the  people. 

The  king  had  also  dissolved  the  parUament  (July  2).  It 
was  represented  to  him  in  vain,  that  in  all  points  but  that 
of  religion  this  was  a  more  compliant  assembly  than  he 

R  2 
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could  ever  again  expect  to  obtain ;  religion  was  with  him 
the  pointy  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  triaL  In  order  to 
get  a  more  complete  control  over  the  corporations^  he  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  seven  Regulators^  all  catholics  except 
the  chancellor^  with  powers  to  appoint  and  remove  officers 
and  freemen  at  their  discretion.  To  obtain  coimty  mem- 
bers to  his  purpose^  the  lords-lieutenant  were  directed  to 
inquire  of  their  deputies  and  the  magistrates^  whether^  if 
elected  to  parUament^  they  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
test-act  and  the  penal  laws ;  whether  they  would  support 
candidates  who  would  promise  to  do  so ;  and  whether  they 
would  support  the  declaration.  Loss  of  office  was  to  be 
the  penalty  of  non-compliance.  This  measure  however  did 
not  succeed.  Fourteen  lords-lieutenant  were  removed,  and 
their  places  supplied  with  cathoUcs ;  a  like  change  was 
made  among  the  sheriff  and  in  the  magistracy;  yet,  after 
all,  James  saw  that  he  could  not  have  a  parliament  to  his 
mind,  and  of  the  house  of  lords  there  was  no  hope.  Sun- 
derland, however,  had  conceived  the  then  unknown  project 
of  swampififf,  as  it  is  termed,  this  house  by  a  lai^e  creation. 
"O  Silly  P'  cried  he  to  lord  Churchill,  when  the  opposition 
of  the  peers  was  spoken  of,  ^^  why  your  troop  of  guards 
shall  be  called  to  the  house  of  lords  *J^  This  bold  measure 
was  not  ventured  on ;  the  king  seemed  inclined,  if  he  could 
not  get  a  pliant  house  of  commons,  to  continue  to  rule  by 
prerogative. 

The  Scottish  parliament  had  proved  as  uncomplying  as 
the  English  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  king  had  there 
in  like  manner  issued  a  proclamation,  granting  toleration 
to  sectaries  and  suspending  all  laws  against  catholics,  "  by 
his  sovereign  authority,  prerogative  royal,  and  absolute 
power,"  words  which  he  did  not  as  yet  venture  to  employ 
in  England. 

In  Ireland  the  lord-lieutenancy  had  been  given  to  lord 
Clarendon,  but  the  command  of  the  forces  was  separated 

*  Burnet,  ill.,  262,  no/e. 
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from  it  for  the  first  time,  and  entrusted  to  Richard  Talbot*, 
now  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  an  Irish  catholic  of  the  English 
race,  a  man  of  some  talent  but  hardly  any  judgement ; 
rude  and  boisterous  in  manners,  with  no  control  over  his 
passions  and  appetites ;  handsome  and  showy  in  his  per- 
son: he  was  in  effect  a  genuine  Anglo-Irishman  of  that 
day.  Being  in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  he  treated  the 
viceroy  with  insolence  and  contempt,  and  though  the  ob- 
ject for  which  he  was  sent  was  to  raise  the  catholic  interest, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  insulting  the  native  Irish  by  call- 
ing them  the  O's  and  Mac's.  Having  aided  Sunderland 
in  overthrowing  the  Hydes,  he  bullied  him  out  of  the  chief 
government  of  Ireland,  though  he  was  known  to  be  the 
enemy  of  the  act  of  settlement,  and  the  devoted  slave  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  was  appointed  lord-deputy  (Feb.  1687)^ 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  catholics  formed  the  ma- 
jority in  the  privy  council,  the  magistracy,  the  army,  and 
the  corporations.  The  chancellor  and  three-fourths  of  the 
judges,  and  all  the  king's  council  but  one,  were  of  this  per- 
suasion. The  protestants  now  began  to  emigrate  in  great 
numbers ;  the  officers  sold  their  commissions  for  little  or 
nothing,  and  sought  service  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
The  object  of  the  king  was  to  make  Ireland  an  asylum  for 
the  catholics,  and  for  himself  if  needful ;  but  Tyrconnel 
had  a  deeper  design,  and  he  proposed  to  the  French  envoy, 
Bonrepaux,  that  in  case  of  the  succession  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  Ireland  should  become  an  independent  state  under 
the  protection  of  France.  To  this  project  Louis  gave  a  most 
willing  consent,  but  it  was  studiously  concealed  from  James, 
and  even  from  Barillon.  Yet  suspicion  was  afloat ;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  Dyckveldt,  whom  the  prince  of 
Orange  sent  over  ixx  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  ascertain 
the  king's  designs  with  respect  to  Ireland. 

James  now  fondly  deemed  that  the  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
testant  church  was  nearly  certain.    The  steadfastness  of 

*  See  above,  p.  103,  for  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  duchess  of  York. 
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his  daughters  in  their  religion  had  been  to  him  a  source 
of  anxiety,  as  they  might  undo  all  his  work ;  but  an  event 
had  occurred  which  promised  to  relieve  him  from  all  ap- 
prehension. The  queen,  who  had  ceased  from  child-bear- 
ing for  five  years,  announced  that  she  was  pregnant.  This 
event,  which  the  king  and  his  friends  ascribed  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  prayers  at  St.  Winifred's-well,  which  he  had 
lately  visited,  or  to  the  prayers  on  earth  and  intercession 
in  heaven  of  the  late  duchess  of  Modena,  was  hailed  by  the 
whole  catholic  party  with  transports  of  joy,  and  they  even, 
as  formerly  in  the  case  of  queen  Mary  ^,  ventured  to  assign 
the  sex  of  the  embryo.  The  protestants,  on  the  other  hand, 
openly  expressed  their  doubts,  and  hesitated  not  to  assert 
that  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  have  a  prince  of  Wales 
would  be  at  no  loss  to  procure  one. 

We  now  enter  on  the  year  1688,  a  year  ever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  England,  and  even  in  those  of  the  world. 
To  the  royal  view  the  whole  political  horizon  seemed  calm 
and  unclouded.  The  king  had  triumphed  in  his  contest 
with  the  church ;  in  his  late  progress  he  had  been  greeted 
and  cheered  by  bodies  of  the  dissenters,  whom  he  took  for 
the  nation ;  he  had  the  prospect  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  ex- 
clude his  heretical  daughters,  and  to  go  on  with  the  good 
work  of  spreading  the  true  faith ;  London  was  even  already 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  a  catholic  city;  monks  and 
friars  in  their  appropriate  habits  were  to  be  seen  parading 
the  streets ;  a  papal  nuncio  sanctified  the  court  by  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  Corker,  a  Benedictine,  who  had  been  tried  for 
his  life  during  the  popish  plot,  being  appointed  envoy  by 
the  elector  of  Cologne,  the  king  insisted  that  he  and  his 
attendant  monks  should  come  to  court  in  the  habit  of  their 
order — ^a  piece  of  bigoted  folly  which  the  more  sagacious 
Louis  XIV.  strongly  condemned.  Finally,  James  had 
filled  Magdalen-college  with  popish  fellows ;  and  on  the 
death  of  bishop  Parker  (Mar.  23),  Dr.  Gifiard,  one  of  the 

*  See  vol.  ii,  p.  120. 
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four  catholic  prelates  whom  he  had  induced  the  pontiff  to 
consecrate  for  England^  was  by  the  royal  mandate  chosen 
to  succeed  him* 

But  all  this  triumph  and  all  thii^  security  was  fallacious ; 
the  tempest  was  secretly  brewing  which  was  to  level  the 
fabric  of  despotism  and  superstition  in  the  dust.  The 
Tories^  who  had  long  been  restrained  by  their  notions  of 
unlimited  obedience^  now  alarmed  for  their  religion  by  the 
queen's  pregnancy,  began  to  unite  with  the  Whigs ;  seve- 
ral  influential  noblemen  were  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  an  armed  resistance  to  the 
crown  with  his  aid  was  contemplated. 

In  this  state  of  the  national  feeling,  the  king  made  his 
final  and  fatal  step.  Having  caused  (Apr.  25)  his  decla- 
ration (or  liberty  of  conscience  to  be  republished  with  ad- 
ditions, he,  by  the  advice  of  Petre  it  was  said,  afterwards 
(May  4)  made  an  order  of  council  that  it  should  be  read 
out  in  all  the  churches  during  the  time  of  divine  service, 
and  the  bishops  were  enjoined  to  distribute  it  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  London  clergy  met  and  deUberated;  several 
were  inclined  to  submit  or  to  try  to  gain  time ;  but  the 
more  generous-spirited,  being  supported  by  a  declaration 
of  the  leading  nonconformists,  calling  on  them  to  make  a 
stand  for  religion  and  liberty,  prevailed.  The  learned  Dr. 
Patrick  had  the  courage  to  be  the  first  to  put  his  signature 
to  a  refusal  to  comply;  it  was  then  subscribed  by  eighty 
clergymen,  and  forwarded  to  Lambeth,  where  on  the  12th, 
the  primate,  bishops  Compton,  Turner,  and  White,  with 
Dr.  Tennison  and  lord  Clarendon,  took  it  into  considera- 
tion. It  was  resolved  not  to  read  the  declaration,  but  to 
petition  the  king  and  to  summon  the  other  prelates  to  their 
aid.  The  call  was  quickly  responded  to  by  bishops  Lloyd, 
Ken,  and  Trelawny,  and  on  the  18  th  another  meeting  was 
held  at  Lambeth,  at  which  TiUotson,  Tennison,  StiUingfleet, 
Patrick,  Sherlock,  and  Grove  assisted;  it  was  agreed  to 
present  without  delay  to  the  king  a  petition  written  by  the 
primate  and  signed  by  himself,  and  bishops  Lloyd,  Ken, 
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Trelawny,  Turner^  White,  and  Lake.  As  the  primate  had 
been  forbidden  the  court,  the  six  prelates  went  to  Whiter- 
hall  at  ten  o'clock  that  very  night,  and  were  admitted  into 
the  royal  bedchamber.  Yhey  fell  on  their  knees,  and  Lloyd 
presented  the  petition.  The  king  when  he  had  read  it  ex- 
pressed his  surprise,  and  said  it  was  ^^  a  standard  of  rebel- 
lion,'^ and  spite  of  their  professions  of  unshaken  loyalty, 
he  dismissed  them  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  main- 
tain the  dispensing  power  which  God  had  given  him,  add- 
ing, ^^  I  tell  you,  there  are  seven  thousand  men,  and  of  the 
church  of  England  too,  that  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal/'  That  very  night  the  petition  was  printed  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  city,  though  the  bishops  had  given 
their  only  copy  to  the  king,  and  he  had  never  let  it  out  of 
his  possession. 

The  next  Sunday  (20th)  was  the  first  day  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  Declaration  in  the  churches.  It  was  read  only 
in  seven ;  the  country  clergy,  countenanced  in  general  by 
their  diocesans,  were  equally  disobedient;  and  out  of  a 
body  of  ten  thousand,  not  more  than  two  hundred  com- 
plied. On  the  very  20th  of  May,  the  venerable  Richard 
Baxter,  the  renowned  nonconformist  who  had  been  so 
often  persecuted  by  the  church,  praised  fix)m  his  pulpit  the 
bishops  for  their  resistance  to  that  Declaration  by  virtue 
of  which  he  was  then  able  to  preach  pubUcly.  It  was  thus 
plain  that  all  hopes  from  the  dissenters  were  vanished. 
The  whole  church-party  were  firm  to  Che  prelates,  and  the 
king  must  now  either  jrield  at  discretion  or  engage  in  a 
contest  with  all  his  protestant  subjects. 

In  the  council,  Simderland^  the  catholic  lords,  and  even 
Jeffreys,  were  for  moderation ;  but  their  opinions  were 
overruled,  and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  bishops  in 
the  court  of  king's-bench.  They  were  accordingly  sum- 
moned before  the  privy-council  (June  8),  where,  after 
some  hesitation,  they  acknowledged  their  signatures ;  they 
were  then  required  to  enter  into  recognisances  to  appear 
at  Westminster-hall;  they  declined,  pleading  their  peerage; 
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a  warrant  for  their  committal  to  the  Tower  was  then  made 
out.  As  they  proceeded  to  the  barges  which  were  to  con- 
vey them  to  that  fortress^  the  people  vented  their  feelings 
in  tears  and  prayers,  and  earnestly  fmplored  their  blessing. 
Both  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with  spectators,  who 
fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  for  them.  At  the  Tower 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  guard  asked  their  blessing ; 
and  the  men  every  day  drank  their  health  in  spite  of  sir 
Edward  Hales^  the  catholic  lieutenant.  The  nobility  of 
both  sexes  resorted  daily  to  the  Tower ;  a  deputation  of 
ten  nonconformist  ministers  appeared  there  one  day,  and 
when  reprimanded  for  it  by  the  king,  they  replied,  that 
they  could  not  but  adhere  to  the  bishops  as  men  constant 
to  the  protestant  religion. 

Had  the  king  the  prudence  to  recede,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  within  two  days  by  the  birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  (10th).  His  moderate  advisers  urged  him 
then  to  publish  a  general  amnesty,  which  would  include 
the  bishops ;  but  his  priestly  guides  and  his  own  obstinacy 
determined  him  to  proceed.  On  the  15th  the  prelates  were 
brought  up  by.  Habeas  Corpus  in  order  to  plead.  The 
people  at  their  landing  received  them  as  before;  in  the 
court  they  were  attended  by  twenty-nine  peers,  ready  to 
be  their  securities.  Their  counsel  claimed  a  delay  for  them 
till  the  next  term ;  but  the  court  decided  that  they  should 
plead  at  once.  They  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  were  re- 
leased on  engaging  to  appear  on  the  29th.  The  popular 
joy  burst  forth  in  shouts  and  acclamations,  and  numbers 
again  begged  their  blessings ;  when  the  primate  landed  at 
Lambeth,  the  soldiers  there  also  fell  on  their  knees  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing.  Bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  evening, 
and  some  catholics  were  insulted. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  bishops  appeared  in  court, 
attended  by  a  numerous  troop  of  the  nobiUty  and  gentry. 
Of  the  four  judges,  one,  Allibone,  was  a  catholic;  two 
others^  Wright  (the  chief)  and  HoUoway,  were  the  slaves 
of  the  court ;  one  only,  Powell,  was  impartial  and  honest : 
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the  king  had  taken  pains  to  have  a  jury  returned  that  he 
could  rely  on ;  and  at  court  there  was  not  a  doubt  felt  of 
the  result* 

The  speech  of  the  attorney-general  was  timid^  and  there 
^as  great  difficulty  in  proving  the  signatures ;  a  question 
then  arose,  whether  the  petition  which  had  been  written 
in  Surrey,  and  not  proved  to  have  been  published  in  Mid- 
dlesex, could  be  tried  in  the  latter  county.  At  every  fail- 
ure of  the  crown-lawyers,  the  audience  set  up  a  laugh  or 
a  shout  which  the  court  was  unable  to  repress.  Wright 
began  to  stun  up ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  Finch,  one 
of  the  prisoners'  counseL  Williams,  the  solicitor-general^ 
then  requested  the  court  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  a 
person  of  great  quality.  After  a  delay  of  an  hour,  lord 
Sunderland  arrived  in  a  chair,  amid  the  hootings  of  the 
populace :  he  proved  that  the  bishops  came  to  him  with 
a  petition,  and  that  he  introduced  them  to  the  king. 
But  now  the  counsel  for  the  accused  took  new  ground^ 
and  assumed  a  bolder  tone ;  they  arraigned  the  dispensing 
power;  they  maintained  the  right  of  the  subject  to  peti- 
tion. Wright  and  AUibone  charged  against,  HoUoway  and 
Powell  in  favour  of  the  prisoners.  The  jury  retired  at 
seven  in  the  evening ;  the  obstinacy  of  Arnold,  the  king's 
brewer,  one  of  their  number,  kept  them  in  debate  till  the 
morning,  when  at  nine  o'clock  they  came  into  court  and 
pronounced  their  verdict  Not  Guilty.  Instantly  a  peal  of 
joy  arose;  it  was  taken  up  without;  it  spread  over  the 
city ;  it  reached  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  and  was  repeated 
by  the  soldiers.  The  king,  who  was  dining  with  lord  Fe- 
versham,  on  inquiring,  was  told  it  was  nothing  but  their 
joy  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops :  '^  Call  you  that  no- 
thing? It  is  so  much  the  worse  for  them,"  was  his  reply. 

The  birth  of  his  son  might  seem  a  sufficient  consolation 
to  the  king  under  this  defeat;  but  here  too  his  usual  ill- 
fortune  pursued  him.  If  ever  there  was  a  prince  about 
whose  birth  there  would  seem  to  be  no  possibility  of  doubt, 
it  was  this  prince  of  Wales.     His  motiier  had  long  since 
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8ik>keii  of  her  pregnancy;  the  birth  took  place  in  the 
morning,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen-dowager,  most  of 
the  privy-council,  and  several  ladies  of  quality,  many  of 
whom  were  protestants — ^yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
protesunte  believed  in  its  reality.  Some  maintained  that 
the  queen  had  never  been  pregnant ;  others,  that  she  had 
ndscarried  at  ESaster,  and  that  one  child,  or  even  two  suc- 
cessive children,  had  been  substituted  for  the  abortion. 
The  princess  Anne  remained  incredulous;  so  did  the 
learned  bishop  Lloyd  for  many  years.  It  was  in  fact  a 
general  delusion,  from  which  neither  reason  nor  good  sense 
preserved  men;  it  was  most  certainly  no  party-fiction, 
though  party  might,  and  did,  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  birth  of  the  prince  seems  to  have  decided  the  un- 
principled lord  Sunderland  to  make  public  at  this  time  his 
apostasy  from  the  protestant  faith'*'.  He  and  the  earl  of 
Mulgrave,  a  man  as  devoid  of  principle  as  himself,  had 
been  privatdy  reconciled  by  father  Petre  a  year  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  birth  of  the  prince  decided  those 
who  were  in  commimication  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
While  the  next  heir  was  a  protestant,  the  attempts  of 
James  might  be  borne  with  patience,  as  they  could  only 
continue  for  a  few  years ;  but  now  there  was  bom  a  suc- 
cessor who  would  be  nurtured  in  popery,  and  a  popish  re- 
gency imder  the  queen  would  be  formed  in  case  of  the 
king's  demise.  No  time  was  therefore  to  be  lost ;  an  invi- 
tation to  the  prince  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  country 
was  drawn  out  and  signed  in  cypher  (June  SO),  by  the 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Danby,  and  Devonshire,  lord  Lumley, 
the  bishop  of  London,  admiral  Russell,  and  colonel  Sid- 
ney. The  bearer  of  it  to  Holland  is  supposed  to  have 
been  admiral  Herbert,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  sailor. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  by  far  the  greatest  man  of  his 
time,  had  for  many  years  devoted  all  his  thoughts  and 
energies  to  the  humbling  of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.    In 

*  Even  in  1671,  Ck)lbert  the  French  envoy  had  said  of  Sunderland,  **  He  has 
s  great  disposition  to  become  a  Itoman-catholic."— Dahrymple,  i.,  123. 
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1686  he  had  succeeded  in  engaging  the  emperor^  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  Sweden^  and  several  of  the  Gei^man  princes 
to  subscribe  the  League  of  Augsburg,  or  Grand  Alliance, 
of  which  this  was  the  real  object.  The  following  year, 
some  of  the  Italian  states,  the  pope  himself  included,  joined 
the  league,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  thus  banded, 
under  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  check  the  ambition  of  Louis. 
The  proper  place  of  England  was  in  this  confederation ;  but 
the  policy  of  her  king  withheld  her  from  it :  hence  the 
prince  asjnred  to  the  power  of  directing  her  councils  and 
adding  her  means  to  the  great  cause  of  national  inde« 
pendence. 

The  death  of  the  elector  of  Cologne  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  proved  most  favourable  to  the  designs  of  the 
prince,  as  it  brought  Louis  and  the  confederacy  into  colli- 
sion. This  elector,  who  also  held  the  bishopricks  of  Liege, 
Munster,  and  Hildesheim,  had  proved  a  most  useful  ally 
to  Louis  in  1672 ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  this  monarch  were 
directed  to  procure  the  election  of  the  coadjutor,  the 
cardinal  of  Furstemberg,  who  was  his  creatine,  and  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  bishoprick  of  Strasburg,  of  which 
it  was  requisite  that  he  should  previously  divest  himself. 
The  pope  however,  out  of  hostility  to  Louis,  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation;  and  at  the  election  (July  9),  though 
Furstemberg  had  a  majority  of  votes  over  his  competitor, 
prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  he  did  not  obtain  the  requisite 
two-thirds.    The  appointment  then  fell  to  the  pope,  and  he 
named  Clement,  who  was  only  a  youth  of  seventeen  years 
of  age.    The  candidates  of  the  allies  were  equally  success- 
ful at  Liege,  Munster,  and  Hildesheim,  and  both  sides  now 
began  to  prepare  for  war.    This  gave  the  prince  of  Orange 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  under  colour  of  providing  for  the  defence  of 
his  own  country  and  the  empire.    A  large  force  was  en- 
camped near  Nimeguen;  cannon  and  ammunition  were 
taken  from  the  arsenals  to  be  sent  to  it;  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors were  engaged ;  the  Dutch  navy  was  augmented,  and 
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the  different  fleets  were  placed  in  adjoining  ports.    These 
mighty  preparations  naturally  awakened  the  suspicions  of 
D'Avaux,  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague ;  but  it  was 
long  before  he  could  get  certain  information  of  their  ob- 
ject.    When  at  length  he  ascertained  that  they  were  des- 
tined for  the  invasion  of  England^  and  had  informed  his 
courts  Louis  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  intelligence 
to  James^  making  at  the  same  time  an  offer  of  his  aid ;  but 
that  infatuated  prince  refused  to  give  credit  to  it.  Skelton^ 
the  English  minister  at  Paris^  then  proposed  to  Louis  that 
D'Avaux  should  declare  to  the  States  that  there  was  an 
alliance  between  his  master  and  James^  and  that  Louis 
would  regard  as  a  breach  of  peace  any  attempt  against  his 
ally.      This  manoeuvre  disconcerted  the  friends  of  the 
prince  of  Orange ;  but  James^  instead  of  seeking  to  derive 
advantage  from  it^  in  his  siUy  pride  took  offence  at  itj 
denied  the  alliance,  recalled  Skelton,  and  committed  him 
to  the  Tower.     Had  he  owned  the  alliance,  Louis  would 
perhaps  have  made  war  on  Holland,  and  thus  have  pre- 
vented the  expedition  of  the  prince ;  whereas  he  now  de- 
clared war  against  the  emperor  alone,  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  and  laid  siege  to  Philipsburg  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
(Sept.  14).     All  was  now  tranquil  on  the  side  of  Holland ; 
the  prince  found  his  motions  unimpeded ;  and  having  ar- 
ranged with  his  German  allies  for  the  defence  of  the  re- 
public during  his  absence,  he  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  England. 

The  eyes  of  James  at  length  were  opened  to  his  danger, 
and  he  attempted  to  retrace  his  steps.  Almost  every  day  of 
the  month  of  October  was  marked  by  some  concession.  He 
asked  and  graciously  received  the  advice  of  the  bishops ; 
he  restored  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  president  and 
fellows  of  Magdalen-coUege ;  he  gave  the  city  of  London 
and  the  towns  and  boroughs  back  their  charters ;  recalled 
the  writs  he  had  issued  for  a  parliament,  etc.  Meantime 
he  was  active  in  preparing  the  means  of  resistance ;  a 
fleet  of  thirty-seven  sail,  with  seventeen  fire*ships,  was 
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stationed  at  the  Oun-fleet  under  lord  Dartmouthj  whose 
fidelity  was  beyond  suspicion ;  he  called  out  the  militia ; 
gave  commissions  for  raising  regiments  and  companies; 
recalled  troops  from  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  the  army^ 
under  the  command  of  lord  Feversham^  soon  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men. 

The  prince  of  Orange  had  declarations  prepared,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland,  stating  the 
motives  of  his  coming  over,  namely,  to  procure  a  free 
parliament ;  the  redress  of  grievances ;  the  seciurity  of  the 
church;  a  comprehension  for  dissenters  who  desired  it, 
and  toleration  for  all  others ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  birth 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  also  wrote  to  his  catholic 
allies,  disclaiming  all  intention  of  injuring  the  king  or  his 
rightful  heirs,  and  assuring  them  that  he  would  employ  all 
his  influence  to  secure  toleration  for  the  catholics.  The 
States  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  same  efiect. 

The  fleet  collected  for  the  invasion  consisted  of  sixty 
men  of  war  and  seven  hundred  transports ;  the  troops  were 
4500  horse  and  11,000  foot.  Marshal  Schomberg  and 
the  counts  of  Nassau  and  Solms,  with  general  Ginckeland 
other  able  Dutch  officers ;  a  band  of  eight  hundred  French 
refugees;  the  English  exiles,  such  as  lord  Macclesfield, 
Dr.  Burnet,  and  others,  and  those  recently  arrived,  namely, 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  raised  40,000/.  for  the 
expedition,  the  sons  of  the  marquesses  of  Winchester  and 
Halifax  and  of  lord  Danby,  admirals  Russell  and  Herbert 
— all  prepared  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  prince. 

The  first  full-moon  afler  the  equinox  was  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  sailing;  but  for  the  first  half  of  October  the 
wind  blew  tempestuously  firom  the  west.  Public  prayers 
to  Heaven  were  made  in  all  the  churches;  on  the  13th 
the  storm  abated,  and  William  then  (15th)  took  a  solemn 
leave  of  the  States,  commending  to  them  the  princess  if 
anything  should  happen  to  himself.  The  aged  pensionary 
Fagel  replied  in  their  name.  The  whole  audience  were 
deeply  affected;  William  alone  remained  apparently  un- 
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moved.  A  solemn  fast  was  held  on  the  l7th^  and  two  days 
after  the  expedition  sailed  from  Helvoetsluys ;  but  during 
the  night  a  storm  came  on  and  dispersed  the  fleets  and 
next  day  the  ships  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  different 
ports  to  repair  and  to  lay  in  additional  stores.  At  length 
the  '  Protestant  East^wind/  as  it  was  termed,  came,  and 
the  prince  again  put  to  sea  (Nov.  1).  He  first  sailed  north- 
wards,  intending  to  land  in  Yorkshire ;  but  then  changing 
his  course  he  passed  (3rd)  between  Dover  and  Calais; 
wind  and  tide  prevented  lord  Dartmouth  from  attacking ; 
the  people  of  the  opposite  coasts  gazed  with  various  emo- 
tions on  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  fleet  extending 
twenty  miles  in  length  and  laden  with  the  fate  of  empires. 
On  Monday  the  5th  of  November  the  fleet  safely  anchored 
at  Torbay  in  Devon. 

The  king  had  in  the  interim  been  making  new  efforts  to 
sustain  his  sinking  power.  He  caused  a  solemn  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  into  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  numerous  depositions  to  be  enrolled  in  chancery,  in 
order  that  his  title,  in  case  of  his  own  death,  might  be  put 
beyond  doubt.  He  dismissed  from  his  council  (Oct.  27) 
Sunderland,  whose  fidelity,  after  all  the  lengths  he  had 
gone,  was  now  suspected,  and  not  wholly  without  reason. 
Father  Petre  had  already  ceased  to  appear  at  the  council- 
board.  As  the  prince  had  stated  in  his  declaration  that 
'^he  had  been  invited  by  divers  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral,^' the  king  called  upon  the  prelates  and  peers  in  the 
capital  to  admit  or  deny  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  They 
all  denied  it ;  for  none  of  them  had  signed  the  invitation 
but  bishop  Compton,  who  adroitly  evaded  the  question  by 
saying,  ^^  I  am  confident  the  rest  of  the  bishops  will  as 
readily  answer  in  the  negative  as  myself.^'  The  king  in- 
sisted on  having  their  denial  in  writing,  with  an  ^  abhor- 
rence' of  the  designs  of  the  prince ;  but  this  they  declined 
to  give  (Nov.  6).  He  then  left  them  in  anger,  telling 
them  that  he  would  trust  to  his  army. 

The  prince  was  now  at  Exeter,  but  hardly  any  one  as 
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yet  had  joined  him,  for  the  memory  of  ^Jeffreya's  cam- 
paign' was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  De- 
von. He  suspected  that  he  was  deceived,  and  he  began  to 
think  of  reimbarking,  being  resolved  on  his  return  to 
Holland  to  publish  the  names  of  those  who  had  invited 
him.  At  length  sir  Edward  Seymour  and  some  of  the 
western  gentry  came  in  to  him ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Seymour,  a  bond  of  association  was  drawn  out,  engaging 
the  subscribers  to  support  one  another  in  defence  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  protestant 
religion,  and  the  prince  of  Orange.  They  were  followed 
by  lord  Colchester,  lord  Wharton,  Mr.  Russell,  and  the 
earl  of  Abingdon.  Soon  after  (10th),  lord  Cornbury,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  attempted  to  carry  over  three 
regiments  of  horse  that  were  stationed  at  Salisbury ;  but 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  officers  and  men  proving  loyal, 
he  led  but  a  small  party  to  join  the  army  of  the  prince. 
The  ice  was  now  broken;  distrust  spread  through  the 
whole  army ;  the  friends  of  the  prince  were  emboldened ; 
the  lords  Danby  and  Lumley  began  to  raise  men  in  York- 
shire, lord  Delamere  in  Cheshire,  and  lord  Devonshire  in 
Derbyshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

James  was  strongly  urged  to  seek  an  accommodation  with 
the  prince,  but  he  still  confided  in  the  loyalty  of  his  troops, 
and  he  resolved  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  Father  Petre, 
anxious  perhaps  for  his  own  safety,  pressed  him  to  remain 
in  London,  as  quitting  it  had  been  the  ruin  of  his  father* 
At  his  suggestion  the  infant  prince  was  sent  to  Portsmouth, 
and  he  himself  made  his  escape  to  France  after  the  king's 
departure  for  the  army. 

On  reaching  Salisbiuy,  James  reviewed  the  troops  that 
were  there  (20th).  He  was  to  go  the  next  day  to  War- 
minster, to  inspect  the  division  of  general  Kirke,  but  a 
violent  bleeding  of  the  nose  came  on  him,  which  continued, 
with  intervals,  for  three  days.  During  this  time  a  council 
of  war  was  held  (22nd).  Lord  Churchill,  the  lieutenant- 
general,  advised  to  remain  at  Salisbury ;  Feversham  and 
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his  brother^  the  count  de  Roye^  proposed  to  retire  behind 
the  Thames.  This  last  course  was  approved  of  by  the 
king ;  and  that  very  night  Churchill^  the  duke  of  Grafton^ 
and  others  went  over  to  the  prince,  and  they  were  followed 
by  several  of  their  officers  in  the  morning.  It  is  even  said 
that  Churchill,  Kirke,  and  some  other  officers  had  con-> 
spired  to  seize  the  king  at  Warminster,  and  deliver  him  up 
to  the  prince. 

The  king  on  his  return  to  London  stopped  the  first 
night  (24th)  at  Andover.  He  invited  prince  George  of 
Denmark  to  sup  with  him.  After  supper,  that  prince,  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  two  others  mounted  their  horses  and 
rode  off  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  When  James  reached 
London,  the  first  news  that  met  him  was  that  of  the  flight 
of  his  daughter  Anne.  He  burst  into  tears :  ^^  God  help 
me,'*  he  cried;  "my  very  children  have  forsaken  me.** 
The  princess  had  left  her  bed-chamber  in  the  night  (25th) 
with  lady  Churchill  and  Mrs.  Berkeley ;  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  lord  Dorset  had  a  carriage  ready  for  her,  and  she 
was  conveyed  to  the  bishop's  house,  and  thence  to  North- 
ampton. Disaffection  now  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  Bristol,  Hull,  York,  and  other  towns,  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  adherents  of  the  prince.  The  university  of 
Oxford  sent  him  its  adhesion  and  an  offer  of  its  plate  1 

The  first  act  of  the  king  was  to  hold  a  great  council  of 
the  peers  who  were  in  London,  and  by  their  advice  he  is- 
sued writs  for  a  parliament,  and  sent  lords  Halifax,  Not- 
tingham, and  Godolphin,  as  his  commissioners,  to  treat 
with  the  prince ;  but  some  days  elapsed  before  they  were 
admitted  to  his  presence,  and  meantime  a  spurious  pro- 
clamation in  his  name,  menacing  all  papists  bearing  arms 
or  holding  office,  was  circulated  in  London.  James  was 
now  resolved  on  placing  himself  and  his  family  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  France.  He  had  his  son  brought 
back  from  Portsmouth,  whence  he  could  not  now  be  con- 
veyed; and,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  (Dec.  9),  the 
queen,  with  her  babe  and  his  nurse,  crossed  the  river  in  bx\ 
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open  boat  to  Lambeth ;  but  the  expected  carriage  was  not 
there^  and  they  had  to  stand  for  some  time^  only  sheltered 
by  an  old  wall  fix>m  the  torrents  of  rain.  At  length  the 
coach  arrived^  and  the  queen  proceeded  to  Gravesend^ 
where  she  got  on  board  a  yacht  which  conveyed  her  to 
Calais. 

The  king  had  promised  the  queen  to  follow  her  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  letter  which  he  received  next  day  (iOth) 
firom  his  commissioners,  stating  the  prince's  terms,  made 
no  change  in  his  resolution.  He  wrote  to  lord  Feversham, 
dispensing  with  the  further  services  of  the  troops ;  and  he 
called  for  and  burned  the  writs  for  a  parliament,  and  then 
retired  to  rest.  At  one  in  the  morning  (11th)  he  rose,  and 
telling  lord  Northumberland,  who  lay  on  a  pallet  in  his 
chamber,  not  to  open  the  door  till  the  usual  hour  in  the 
morning,  he  went  down  the  back  stairs,  and,  being  joined 
by  sir  Edward  Hales,  got  into  a  hackney-coach  and  drove 
to  the  horse-ferry,  and  there  getting  into  a  small  boat, 
crossed  over  to  Yauxhall,  throwing  the  great-seal  into  the 
river  on  his  way.  Horses  were  there  ready  for  them,  and 
at  ten  in  the  morning  they  reached  Feversham,  where  they 
got  on  board  a  custom-house  hoy  which*had  been  engaged 
for  the  pmpose. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  king's  flight  was  known  in 
London,  the  mob  attacked  the  catholic  chapek  and  the 
residences  of  the  catholic  ambassadors.  Those  who  felt 
themselves  to  be  obnoxious  attempted  to  fly  to  the  coast, 
but  several  were  taken  and  committed  to  prison.  Jeffreys 
was  discovered  at  Wapping,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common 
sailor.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  saved  from  the 
rage  of  the  mob.  At  his  own  desire  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  nuncio, 
disguised  as  a  footman  of  the  ambassador  of  Savoy,  was 
seized  at  Gravesend,  but  the  prince  sent  him  a  passport 
without  delay. 

The  government  meantime  was  exercised  by  a  council  of 
peers,  with  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen.  They  sent  a  d&- 
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claration  of  adhesion  to  the  prince^  on  condition  of  his  pro- 
curing a  firee  parliament :  hut  their  deliberations  were  soon 
disturbed  by  tidings  of  the  detention  of  the  king.  The  hoy 
haying  stopped  to  get  in  more  ballast,  was  boarded  by  three 
boats,  and  the  crews,  taking  the  king  and  his  companions 
for  Jesuits,  brought  it  back  to  Feversham.  The  king,  being 
recognised,  sent  for  lord  Winchelsea,  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  house  of  the  mayor, 
whence  he  wrote  (14th)  to  the  supreme  council  at  London, 
who  forthwith  ordered  lord  Feversham  to  take  two  hun- 
dred of  the  guards  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  person. 
James,  on  being  joined  by  them,  resolved  to  return  to  the 
capital.  He  sent  lord  Feversham  to  the  prince,  who  was 
now  at  Windsor,  to  propose  a  personal  conference;  but  the 
envoy  was  placed  under  arrest,  on  the  pretext  of  his  having 
come  without  a  passport. 

The  king,  on  reaching  London  (16th),  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  popular  joy :  the  crowds  shouted, 
the  bells  were  rung,  and  the  bonfires  were  kindled,  in  the 
usual  manner.  Next  day  he  held  a  court,  met  his  council, 
and  exercised  other  acts  of  sovereignty.  But  the  prince 
and  his  council  had  decided  that  James  should  not  remain 
at  Whitehall;  and  the  following  evening  (17th)  count 
Solms  came  with  a  body  of  the  Dutch  guards,  and,  having 
occupied  St.  James's,  led  them  to  Whitehall.  Lord  Craven, 
who  commanded  the  English  guards,  was  preparing  to  re- 
sist;  but  James,  knowing  opposition  to  be  useless,  re- 
pressed the  ardour  of  the  veteran  of  eighty,  and  the  Dutch 
guards  took  the  place  of  the  English.  A  little  before  mid- 
night the  king  went  to  rest,  but  he  had  not  been  long  asleep 
when  he  was  waked  to  receive  the  lords  Hali&x,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Delamere,  who  were  come  with  a  message  from 
the  prince.  He  had  them  admitted.  They  told  him  it  was 
the  prince's  wish  that,  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  he  should 
go  to  Ham-house  in  Surrey,  where  he  would  be  attended 
by  his  own  guards,  and  that  he  must  depart  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  as  the  prince  would  arrive  by  noon.     James 
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objected  to  Ham,  as  damp  and  cold,  and  proposed  Ro« 
Chester.  They  departed,  and  returned  at  nine  next  mom* 
ing  (19th)  with  the  requisite  permission. 

At  noon  the  king  took  leave  of  the -nobility  and  entered 
the  royal  barge,  and  went  down  the  river,  followed  by  a 
party  of  the  Dutch  guards  in  boats.  The  assembled  crowds 
viewed  with  mournful  looks  this  final  departure  of  their 
sovereign,  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  James 
slept  that  night  at  Gravesend,  and  next  day  came  to  Ro- 
chester, where  he  remained  for  four  days,  deliberating  on 
his  further  course.  His  fiiends  in  general  urged  him  not 
to  think  of  quitting  the  kingdom^  as  it  was  the  very  course 
his  enemies  seemed  to  wish  him  to  adopt;  for,  though  the 
front  of  the  house  in  which  he  resided  was  guarded,  the 
rear  was  neglected.  He  sent,  offering  to  place  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  prelates,  if  they  would  answer  for  his 
safety ;  but  they  declined  so  delicate  a  chaige.  He  then 
resolved  on  flight,  to  which  he  was  moreover  ui^ed  by  a 
letter  from  the  queen ;  and,  having  written  a  declaration 
explanatory  of  his  motives,  and  informed  some  Mends  of 
his  design,  he  went  to  bed  as  usual  (22nd).  After  mid« 
night  he  rose,  and,  with  his  natural  son  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick and  three  other  persons,  he  went  out  through  the 
garden.  A  fishing-smack  had  been  hired  to  convey  him  to 
France,  but  the  weather  was  so  rough  that  he  could  not 
reach  it.  He  got  on  board  the  Eagle  fire-ship,  where  he 
was  received  with  all  marks  of  respect  by  the  crew,  and 
next  morning  (24th)  he  embarked  in  the  smack.  On 
Christmas-day  he  landed  at  Ambleteuse  in  Picardy,  and 
he  hastened  to  join  his  queen  at  St.  Germain.  His  re* 
ception  by  Louis  was  cordial  and  generous. 

As  the  reign  of  this  ill-judging  prince  had  now  reached 
its  close,  we  will  here  insert  his  character  as  drawn  in  true 
but  more  favourable  colours  than  one  might  have  expected 
by  the  pen  of  bishop  Burnet.  ^^  He  was  a  prince  that 
seemed  made  for  greater  things  than  will  be  found  in  the 
course  of  his  Ufe^  more  particularly  of  his  reign*    {ie  waa 
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esteemed  in  the  former  parte  of  his  life  a  man  of  great 
courage,  as  he  was  quite  through  it,  a  man  of  great  appli-> 
cation  to  business.  He  had  no  vivacity  of  thought,  in- 
vention or  expression,  but  he  had  a  good  judgement  where 
his  religion  or  his  education  gave  him  not  a  bias,  which  it 
did  very  often*  He  was  bred  with  strange  notions'  of  the 
obedience  due  to  princes,  and  came  to  take  up  as  strange 
ones  of  the  obedience  due  to  priests.  He  was  naturally  a 
man  of  truth,  fidelity  and  justice,  but  his  religion  was  so 
infused  in  him  and  he  was  so  managed  in  it  by  his  priests, 
that  the  principles  which  nature  had  laid  in  him  had  little 
power  over  him  when  the  concerns  of  his  church  stood  in 
the  way.  He  was  a  gentle  master,  and  was  very  easy  to 
all  who  came  near  him,  yet  he  was  not  so  apt  to  pardon 
as  one  ought  to  be  that  is  the  vicegerent  of  that  God  who 
is  slow  to  anger  and  ready  to  forgive.  He  had  no  personal 
vices  but  of  one  sort;  he  was  stUl  wandering  from  one 
amour  to  another ;  yet  he  had  a  real  sense  of  sin,  and  was 
ashamed  of  it.  ...  In  a  word,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  popery,  he  would  have  been,  if  not  a  great,  yet 
a  good  prince.^' 

To  resume  our  narrative.  At  two  o'clock  on  the  day  of 
the  king's  departure  from  the  capital,  the  prince  of  Orange 
came  to  St.  James's.  All  classes  crowded  to  do  him 
homage.  He  summoned  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
to  meet  on  the  2l8t,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation. 
They  came  on  the  appointed  day,  to  the  number  of  about 
seventy :  five  lawyers,  in  the  absence  of  the  judges,  were 
appointed  to  assist  them.  It  was  proposed  that  they  should 
previously  sign  the  Exeter  Association:  the  temporal  peers, 
with  four  exceptions, subscribed;  the  prelates,  all  but  Comp* 
ton,  refused.  Next  day  (22nd)  they  met  in  the  house  of 
peers,  and,  having  chosen  lord  Halifax  their  speaker,  issued 
an  order  for  all  papists,  except  householders  and  some 
others,  to  remove  ten  miles  from  London.  On  Christmas* 
day  they  resolved  that  the  prince  should  be  requested  to 
take  on  him  the  administration  of  all  public  affairs  till  the 
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22nd  of  January^  and  to  issue  letters  for  persons  to  be 
elected  to  meet  as  a  convention  on  that  day.  The  follow- 
ing day  all  those  who  had  served  in  any  of  the  parliaments 
of  Charles  11.^  and  were  in  town,  with  the  aldermen  and 
fifty  common-council-men,  waited  on  the  prince  by  invi* 
tation,  and  thence  went  to  the  house  of  commons,  where 
next  day  (27th)  they  voted  an  address  similar  to  that  of 
the  peers.  The  prince  accepted  the  charge,  and  issued 
the  letters  of  summons  for  the  convention.  Next  day, 
being  Sunday,  he  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1689,  the  memorable  Con- 
vention met.  A  joint  address  of  thanks  and  praying  him  to 
continue  the  administration  of  affairs  was  presented  to  the 
prince.  After  a  few  days'  necessary  delay,  the  commons 
entered  on  the  great  question  of  the  state  of  the  nation 
(28th) ;  and  it  was  resolved,  "  That  king  James  II.  having 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by 
breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and  people ; 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons^ 
having  violated  the  ftindamental  laws,  and  having  with- 
drawn himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the 
government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  become  va- 
cant Next  day  it  was  resolved,  ^^That  it  hath  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  this  protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by 
a  popish  prince.^'  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  very 
principle  of  the  exclusion-bill  which  had  brought  such 
odium  on  its  supporters. 

In  the  lords,  this  last  vote  was  imanimously  agreed  to, 
but  various  questions  arose  on  the  former.  The  first  was, 
supposing  the  throne  vacant,  whether  they  would  have 
a  regent  or  a  king.  It  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter 
by  a  majority  of  only  two.  It  was  then  carried,  that  there 
was  an  original  contract  between  king  and  people.  For 
the  word  ^abdicated'  they  substituted  ^deserted;'  and 
they  struck  out  the  clause  declaring  the  throne  to  be  va- 
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cant,  as  it  was  mamtained  that  the  crown  devolved  to  the 
princess  of  Orange.  To  these  amendments  the  commons 
refused  to  agree.  Two  conferences  took  pkce  between 
committees  of  the  houses,  which  terminated  in  the  lords 
giving  way  to  the  firmness  of  the  commons,  though  their 
arguments  were  clearly  superior  on  the  prindplea  of  the 
constitution  and  of  common  sense ;  but  the  cogent  motive 
was  political  necessity.  The  wholesome  regard  for  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  certainly  involved  the  whigs  in 
apparent  absurdity,  for  the  word  ^abdicated'  it  was  ac- 
knowledged was  used  in  an  improper  sense ;  '  deserted ' 
was  in  truth  no  better,  but  it  sounded  softer ;  the  proper 
word  was  'forfeited,'  but  all  parties  shrank  from  employing 
it 

The  throne  being  vacant,  the  next  question  was,  by 
whom  it  should  be  filled.  The  young  prince  of  Wales  was 
passed  over  by  common  consent;  for  his  birth  should  be 
previously  inquired  into;  and  should  his  legitimacy  be 
proved,  as  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  brought 
up  a  catholic,  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  protestant 
regent,  and  then  the  strange  appearance  might  be  presented 
of  a  succession  of  kings  with  the  rights  and  title  of  the 
crown,  and  of  regents  exercising  all  its  powers.  The  simple 
course  seemed  to  be,  to  make  the  princess  of  Orange  queen ; 
but  the  prince  signified  his  dislike  of  that,  saying  he  would 
not  hold  anything  by  apron-strings,  and  threatening  to  re- 
turn to  Holland ;  the  princess  had  also  strongly  expressed 
her  disapprobation  of  it.  It  was  finally  resolved  (Feb.  12) 
that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should  be  king  and 
queen  during  their  lives  and  that  of  the  survivor,  but  the 
sole  exercise  of  the  royal  power  to  be  in  the  former;  the 
succession  to  go  to  the  heirs  of  the  princess,  and  in  default 
of  such  issue,  to  the  princess  Anne  and  her  heirs,  and,  in 
their  default,  to  those  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

The  princess  landed  that  very  evening,  and  next  day 
(13th)  she  and  the  prince,  seated  on  a  throne  at  Whitehall, 
received  the  two  houses.    A  declaration  of  rights  which 
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had  been  agreed  on  having  been  read  to  tbem^  lord  Halifiuc, 
In  the  name  of  the  two  houses^  made  them  a  solemn  tender 
of  the  crown.  The  prince  made  a  brief  reply^  accepting 
the  proffered  crown^  and  declaring  his  resolution  to  support 
their  religion^  laws^  and  liberties^  and  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  kingdom.  King  William  and  queen  Maiy  were 
proclaimed  that  same  day  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 


Such  was  the  Revolution  of  1688^  justiy,  we  think, 
termed  Glorious.  It  terminated  the  struggle,  which  had 
continued  from  the  reign  of  John,  between  the  crown  and 
people  of  England.  We  have  seen  the  barons  and  com- 
mons lay  various  restraints  on  the  despotism  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets ;  but  when  the  power  of  the  barons  had  declined, 
the  crown,  relieved  from  the  pressure,  rose  with  renovated 
vigour  in  the  line  of  Tudor.  The  Stuarts,  with  inferior 
ability,  and  thwarted  by  a  more  formidable  opposition, 
sought  to  uphold  the  authority  to  which  they  had  sue* 
ceeded ;  the  result  was,  a  civil  war,  the  shedding  of  royal 
blood  on  the  scaffold,  and  a  military  despotism.  Untaught 
by  experience,  the  restored  Stuarts  laboured  to  £ree  their 
authority  from  all  constitutional  check,  and,  had  they  lefl 
the  national  religion  untouched,  they  might  have  long,  per- 
haps, continued  to  trample  with  impunity  on  the  national 
liberties ;  but  James  in  his  folly  attempted  to  overturn  the 
church,  and  the  nation  rose  and  drove  him  from  the  throne. 
For,  however  men  might  seek  to  deceive  themselves  by 
specious  terms,  such  was  the  real  fact ;  James  did  not  ab^ 
dicate,  he  was  expelled  \  and  the  house  of  Brunswick  now 
occupies  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  nation,  and  not  by 
hereditary  right.  The  line  of  succession  was  broken  when 
William  III.  was  placed  on  the  throne ;  indefeasible  right 
was  at  an  end ;  but  the  monarchy,  with  its  prerogative, 
remained  uninjured. 

It  is  this  last  circumstance  that  appears  chiefly  to  cause 
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our  republican  writers  of  the  present  day  to  vilify  the  Re- 
volution^ and  pour  forth  their  gall  on  its  authors.  They 
are  angry  that  that  worst  of  despotisms,  a  democracy,  was 
not  substituted  for  the  ancient  constitution  of  England, 
and  they  are  therefore  anxious  to  fix  every  possible  stigma 
on  the  memory  of  king  William  and  the  other  agents  in  ef- 
fecting the  change*.  A  measure  of  policy,  however,  is  not 
dependent  for  its  moral  quality  on  the  characters  of  those 
who  accomplish  it;  and  we  may  freely  grant  that  Danby 
and  some  of  the  other  signers  of  the  Invitation  were  not 
men  of  immaculate  virtue,  and  that  there  were  instances 
of  treachery  and  ingratitude ;  yet  still  these  men  merited 
well  of  their  country,  for  the  risk  they  ran,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure, was  tremendous ;  and  it  ill  becomes  those  who  are 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  services  to  delight  in  heaping 
obloquy  on  their  names. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  take  a  view  of  the  changes 
which  the  constitution  underwent  during  the  period  that 
the  throne  was  occupied  by  the  four  kings  of  the  house  of 
Stuart. 

When  James  I.  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  the 
crown  was  in  possession  of  an  enormous  prerogative.  All 
the  feudal  rights  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet 
monarchs,  together  with  the  Star-chamber  and  court  of 

*  See  for  example  the  anonymouft  continuation  of  Macldntoth't  HitUnry  of 
the  Revolution.  The  following  passage  is  really  curious :  **  If/'  says  the  wri- 
ter, ''  the  existence  of  James  presented  itself  as  a  bar  to  the  ambition  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  most  aspiring  of 
politicians  and  phlegmatic  of  Dutchmen  would  have  seen  in  his  wife's  father 
anything  but  a  political  unit  of  human  life  ?"  He  more  than  once  hints  that 
William  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  De  Witts  (see  above,  p.  143). 
He  saya  that  "  James  should  have  been  unkinged  by  an  act  of  the  nation ; 
(t.  €.,  it  would  appear,  have  been  brought  to  a  public  trial)  for  tyrants,  like 
other  criminals,  should  be  tried  before  they  are  judged."  **  But  for  that  mode," 
he  adds,  "  there  was  not  enough  of  exalted  justice  and  superior  reason  in  the 
realm."  While  he  takes  the  narrative  of  Sheffield  lord  Mulgrave  as  a  faithful 
guide,  he  treats  Burnet  de  haut  enbasut^  sliamdess  and  abandoned  liar.  Our 
own  opinion  of  this  excellent  prelate  is,  that  he  was  prejudiced,  credulous  and 
precipitate,  and  a  little  too  prying  and  meddlesome ;  but  that  he  was  strictly 
honest,  and  wrote  nothing  but  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
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High-oommission  and  the  other  despotic  institutions  of  the 
Tudors  combined  to  strengthen  the  sovereign  against  the 
people  and  seemed  to  give  him  a  power  nearly  irresistible. 
But  the  love  of  liberty  innate  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  reformed  religion  united  to 
compose  a  check  to  it ;  the  folly  of  the  first  Stuart  in  ad- 
vancing claims  of  divine  and  indefeasible  right  to  sove- 
reignty^ which  he  had  not  comrage  to  put  to  the  proofs  and 
the  still  greater  folly  of  the  second  in  attempting  to  reduce 
the  theory  of  his  pedantic  sire  to  practice,  roused  the  na- 
tion to  opposition.  The  result  has  been  related.  At  the 
very  outset  of  the  national  resistance,  the  oppressive  courts 
of  Star-chamber  and  High-commission  were  swept  away ; 
the  exercise  of  the  feudal  rights  ceased,  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Restoration  was  their  legislative  aboli- 
tion. 

With  the  Restoration  there  was  an  end  to  arbitrary  and 
illegal  taxation ;  the  revenue  of  the  crown  was  fixed ;  no 
money  could  be  raised  but  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the 
house  of  commons  claimed  and  maintained  the  exclusive 
right  to  originate  all  money-bills.  A  still  more  important 
principle  was  established  in  1665,  namely,  that  of  appro- 
priating the  supplies,  which  has  since  been  rarely  departed 
£rom,  and  which  of  necessity  drew  after  it  the  practice  of 
laying  estimates  before  the  house  of  commons.  Hence- 
forth that  branch  of  the  legislature  has  had  an  effectual 
control  over  the  public  expenditure,  and  is  thus  become  a 
sharer  in  the  executive. 

The  Habeas-corpus  act  put  an  end  to  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment ;  its  efficacy  can  only  be  suspended  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  Royal  proclamations  ceased  to  encroach  on 
the  supremacy  of  parliament  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Few  infractions  of  positive  law  were  committed  by  the  two 
last  Stuarts ;  their  encroachments  on  liberty  were  efiected 
by  means  of  compliant  parliaments  and  servile  and  de- 
pendent lawyers. 

Many  evils  however  still  remained.    Judges  were  re- 
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moveable  at  pleasure^  and  oould  not  therefore  act  inde- 
pendently ;  juries  were  stiU  occasionally  called  to  account 
for  their  verdicts.  The  press  was  not  yet  released  from  its 
shackles  x  these  had  been  originally  imposed  by  the  Tu* 
dors ;  the  number  of  presses  and  of  men  employed  at  them 
was  limited^  and  eveiy  publication  had  to  be  previously 
submitted  to  a  Ucenser.  This  was  too  powerful  an  instru- 
ment of  despotism  to  be  given  up  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  at  no  time  was  the  press  more  jealously  watched  than 
during  the  Commonwealth ;  at  the  Restoration  Clarendon 
took  care  that  it  should  not  be  emancipated.  The  act  for 
restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press,  however,  expired  in 
1679.  From  that  date  it  has,  with  a  brief  interruption*, 
been  free  in  England,  and  the  unsightly  imprimatur  no 
longer  disfigures  our  books. 

The  great  check  on  oppression  by  those  in  authority  at 
the  present  day  is  the  public  press,  which  gives  publicity 
to  every  act  of  injustice  and  arouses  the  general  indigna- 
tion against  it.  But  in  consequence  of  the  slowness  of  com- 
munication and  the  want  of  public  journals,  the  press  was  of 
littie  force  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  and  numerous  victims 
perished  in  prisons  unknown  and  unlamented.  Imprison- 
ment alone  was  in  those  days  (and  it  certainly  had  not 
been  better  in  the  earlier  periods)  a  most  grievous  punish- 
ment. The  prisons  were  noisome  and  filthy  beyond  con- 
ception, and  the  power  of  the  gaoler  was  uncontrolled. 
There  was  no  classification  of  prisoners ;  the  pious  sufierer 
for  conscience,  the  learned  minister  of  the  Gospel,  was 
confounded  with  the  robber  and  the  murderer,  obliged  to 
lie  on  straw,  and  exposed  to  cold,  hunger,  and  disease. 
The  mortality  in  the  prisons  was  enormous,  and  the  gaol- 
fever,  as  it  was  significantiy  named,  which  often  rushed 
from  them  at  the  time  of  the  assizes,  has  swept  away  the 
bench,  the  bar,  and  the  jury. 

*  The  act  was  revived  in  1685  for  seven  years,  but  finally  expired  in  1693. 
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Such  then  was  the  condition  of  England  at  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  It  is  plain  that  the 
constitution  had  been  considerably  advanced  and  improved^ 
but  that  it  was  still  short  of  perfection.  The  trade  of  the 
country  had  also  made  corresponding  advances^  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  England  became  properly  speaking 
a  great  maritime  power. 
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CHAPTER  L 

WILLIAM  III.  AND  MARY  II  * 
1689^1694. 

ConTention  ptiluunent— Aflain  of  Sootbmd.— B«tde  of  KilUcnuikie.— Affain 
of  Ireland. — Siege  of  Derry. — ^Iriah  pariiament. — Battle  of  the  Boyne.— 
English  parliament. — Conspiracy. — ^Taking  of  Athlone. — Battle  of  Aghrim. 
-^iege  of  Limerick.— Massacre  of  Glenco.-— Battle  of  La  Hogue, — ^Plots 
to  restore  James.— 'Death  of  the  queen. 

The  new  reign  was  commenced  (Feb.  14.)  with  a  procla- 
mation confirming  all  protestants  in  the  offices  which  they 
held.  The  king  then  nominated  the  privy-council  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  offices  of  state ;  in  both  cases  selecting  from 
the  ranks  of  whigs  and  tories^  with  a  preponderance  how- 
ever of  the  former.  Danby  was  made  president  of  the 
council ;  Halifax^  privy-seal ;  Nottingham  and  Shrews- 
bury^ secretaries  of  state.  The  treasury^  admiralty^  and 
chancery^  were  put  into  commission. 

Judging  it  inexpedient,  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country^  to  risk  the  experiment  of  a  new  election^ 
the  king  and  council  resolved  to  convert  the  convention 
into  a  parliament.  This  was  effected  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  the  king's  going  in  state  to  the  house  of  peers 
(18th),  and  addressing  both  houses  from  the  throne.  A 
bill  declaring  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  at  West- 
minster to  be  the  two  houses  of  parliament  was  then  passed, 

*  Authoiitiea :— Buniet,  Harris,  Oldmixoiii  &€. 
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and  the  royal  assent  being  given  (23rd);  the  convention 
became  a  parliament.  In  this  act  a  new  oath  to  be  taken 
on  the  first  of  March  was  substituted  for  the  old  ones  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy.  It  was  refused  by  the  pri- 
mate and  seven  of  his  suffitigans*;  and  among  the  tempo- 
ral peers,  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  earls  of  Lichfield, 
Exeter,  Yarmouth,  and  Stafibrd,  and  the  lords  Griffin  and 
Stawell.  Hence  the  party  of  which  they  were  the  heads 
derived  the  name  of  Nonjurors ;  their  principle  was  a  blind, 
stupid  veneration  for  absolute  power,  and  for  the  hereditary 
divine  rights  of  princes — ^a  principle,  if  followed  out,  utterly 
subversive  of  every  kind  of  liberty  f. 

A  Bill  of  Rights  the  same  in  substance  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  Rights  was  passed.  One  of  its  provisions  was, 
that  all  persons  holding  communion  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  or  marrying  a  papist,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
crown  and  government,  and  that  in  such  cases  the  people 
should  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  crown 
should  descend  to  the  next  heir  being  a  protestant. 

The  settlement  of  the  revenue  was  an  important  ques- 
tion. The  courtiers  maintained  that  the  revenue  settled  on 
the  late  king  for  life  came  of  course  to  the  present  king ; 
but  the  commons  could  only  be  induced  to  grant  it  for  one 
year.  They  readily  granted  a  sum  of  600,000/.  to  remune- 
rate the  States  for  the  expense  they  had  been  at ;  and  on 
information  of  king  James  having  landed  in  Ireland,  they 
voted  funds  for  an  army  and  navy. 

The  coronation  took  place  on  the  11th  of  April;  the 
bishop  of  London  officiating  in  place  of  the  nonjuring  pri- 
mate. Several  titles  and  honours  had  previously  been  con- 
ferred. The  marquess  of  Winchester  was  made  duke  of 
Bolton ;  lords  Mordaimt  and  Churchill,  earls  of  Monmouth 

*  Namely,  Turner  of  Ely,  Ken  of  Bath,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peter- 
borough, lioyd  of  Norwich,  Thomas  of  Worcester,  and  Frampton  of  Glou- 
cester. 

t  The  permcions  distinction  between  a  king  dejuM  and  a  king  dtfaetOf 
now  first  came  into  operation.  It  answers  no  purpose  but  to  foster  disloyalty 
and  occasion  rebellion. 
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and  Marlborough ;  Henry  Sidney,  viscount  Sidney ;  the 
king's  Dutch  favourite  Bentinck,  earl  of  Portland,  etc. 
Shortly  after  (24th),  the  earl  of  Danby  was  created  mar- 
quess of  Carmarthen.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Burnet  was  also 
rewarded  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  by  being  raised  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  The 
judicial  bench  was  purified  and  filled  with  men  of  sound 
constitutional  principles ;  Holt,  Pollexfen,  and  Atkins  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  three  law-courts :  Treby  was 
made  attorney-  and  Somers*  solicitor-general. 

It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the  king  and  of  the  more 
liberal  statesmen,  to  reward  the  dissenters  for  their  meri- 
torious conduct  during  the  late  crisis  by  removing  all  dis- 
qualifications under  which  they  laboured.  It  was  first  at- 
tempted to  have  the  sacramental  test  omitted  in  the  new 
oaths;  but  that  failing,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  exempt 
them  firom  the  penalties  of  certain  laws.  This,  named  the 
^  Act  of  Toleration,'  was  passed :  though  the  catholics 
were  not  included  in  it,  they  felt  the  benefit  of  it,  and 
William  always  treated  them  with  lenity.  A  bill  of  com- 
prehension passed  the  lords,  but  miscarried  in  the  com- 
mons. The  attainders  of  lord  Russell,  Algernon  Sidney, 
alderman  Cornish,  and  Mrs.  Lisle,  were  reversed.  John- 
son's sentence  was  annulled,  and  he  received  10002.  and  a 
pensionf. 

William^s  main  object,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  engage 
England  in  the  great  confederacy  lately  formed  against  the 
French  king.  As  Louis  was  now  openly  assisting  king 
James,  the  commons  presented  an  address  (Apr.  26)  as- 
suring the  king  of  their  support  in  case  he  should  think  fit 

*  Somen  was  the  son  of  t  highly  respectable  attorney  at  Worcester,  and 
hSTUig  giradoated  at  Oxford  he  went  to  the  bar.  He  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops,  and  he  was  one  of  the  managers  in 
the  conference  between  the  two  houses  at  the  time  of  the  Reyolution.  He 
was  henceforth  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the  whig  party. 

t  Among  those  rewarded  at  this  time  was  the  notorious  Tittts  Oates. 
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to  engage  in  the  war  with  France.    William  required  uo 
more ;  he  declared  war  without  delay  (May  7)- 

We  must  now  take  aview  of  the  state  of  affiurs  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  at  this  time. 

As  Scotland  had  been  the  victim  of  a  civil  and  religious 
despotism  such  as  the  Stuarts  had  never  dared  to  exercise 
in  England^  the  fiiends  of  William  were  necessarily  the 
majority  in  that  country.  After  the  flight  of  James^  such 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  as  were  in  London  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  prince^  vesting  in  him  the  ad* 
ministration  and  the  revenue,  and  requesting  him  to  call  a 
convention  of  the  states  of  Scotland.  With  this  request 
he  of  course  complied ;  and  when  the  convention  met 
(Mar.  14),  the  whigs  had  a  decided  majority.  It  was 
voted,  that  king  James  ^^  had  forfaulted  [forfeited]  the 
right  of  the  crown,  and  the  throne  was  become  vacant.^ 
On  the  11th  of  April  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed 
king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  and  three  deputies  were  sent 
to  London  to  administer  to  them  the  coronation-oath. 
The  convention  was  converted  into  a  parliament  as  in 
England. 

The  adherents  of  the  late  king,  foiled  in  the  convention, 
resolved  to  appeal  to  force ;  the  duke  of  Gordon,  a  catho- 
lic, refused  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  which 
he  was  governor;  and  Graham  of  Claverhouse  (now 
viscount  Dundee),  the  ruthless  persecutor  of  the  Cameron- 
ians,  fired  with  the  idea  of  emulating  the  fame  of  Mon- 
trose, quitted  Edinburgh  with  a  party  of  fifty  horse  and 
directed  his  course  toward  the  Highlands.  General 
Mackay,  who  had  been  sent  with  five  regiments  fi*om  Eng- 
land, was  despatched  in  pursuit  of  him.  Dundee  succeeded 
in  drawing  together  a  good  body  of  Highlanders ;  he  got 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Blair  in  Athol ;  and  James  sent 
him  firom  Ireland  lavish  promises  and  a  corps  of  about 
three  hundred  men.  Dundee  had  retired  into  Lochaber, 
when  hearing  that  lord  Murray  was  pressing  the  castle  of 
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Blair  and  that  Mackay  was  ooming  to  his  aid^  he  rapidly 
returned^  drove  off  lord  Murray^  and  as  Mackay  was  now 
coining  through  the  pass  of  Killicranldcj  he  resolved  to 
give  him  battle  in  the  plain  between  the  pass  and  the  casde 
(May  26).  The  superiority  in  numbers  and  discipline  was 
greatly  on  the  side  of  the  troops  of  Mackay ;  but  the 
Highlanders^  in  their  usual  manner,  having  discharged  their 
muskets,  fell  on  with  their  broadswords  and  targets,  and 
speedily  routed  their  opponents  with  the  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  slain,  five  hundred  and  all  their  artillery  taken* 
The  victory  on  the  part  of  Dundee  was  complete ;  but  he 
lived  not  to  improve  it,  as  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
action  of  which  he  died  next  day.  There  was  no  one  to 
take  his  place ;  the  clans  gradually  laid  down  their  arms 
and  took  advantage  of  the  pardon  offered  by  king  William. 
The  duke  of  Gordon  also  submitted  and  delivered  up  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  (June  13),  and  the  cause  of  James  be- 
came hopeless  in  Scotland.  The  abolition  of  episcopacy 
and  the  re-establishment  of  presbytery  took  place  soon 
after ;  and  thus  finally  terminated  the  struggle  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. 

It  was  different  in  Ireland,  where  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  was  in  the  hands  of  the  catholics.  Tyrconnel  had  at 
first  signified  an  inclination  to  submit  to  William,  who  had 
sent  over  general  Hamilton,  one  of  the  ofiicers  of  James's 
army,  with  proposals  to  him ;  but  Hamilton  proved  a  trai- 
tor and  advised  against  submission ;  and  Tyrconnel,  whose 
only  object  had  been  to  gain  time,  had  already  sent  to  assure 
James  of  his  fidelity.  He  also  disarmed  the  protestants  in 
Dublin,  and  he  augmented  his  catholic  army.  It  has  always 
been  the  fate  of  the  Irish  protestants  to  have  their  interests 
postponed  to  those  of  party  in  England ;  and  they  were  now 
neglected  by  William.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  Halifax 
suggested  this  course  to  him,  as  if  Ireland  submitted  he 
would  have  no  pretext  for  keeping  up  an  army,  on  which 
his  retention  of  England  depended ;  but  in  truth  he  does 

VOL.  III.  T 
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not  seem  to  have  had  an  army  to  send  at  that  time;  he 
could  not  rely  on  the  English  troops*^  and  he  therefore 
could  not  venture  to  part  with  the  foreigners. 

James  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  of  a  sovereign: 
having  obtained  from  Louis  a  supply  of  arms,  ammunition 
and  monejj  vrith  some  officers,  and  collected  about  twelve 
hundred  of  his  own  subjects,  he  hastened  to  Brest,  and  em* 
harking  in  a  French  fleet  of  twenty-one  sail,  proceeded  to 
Ireland,  He  landed  in  safety  at  Kinsale  (Mar.  12)«  At 
.Cork  he  was  met  by  l^connel,  who  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  state  of  affairs.  He  described  the  army  as  numerous, 
but  ill-armed ;  and  the  protestants  as  being  in  possession 
of  Ulster  alone.  On  the  24th  the  king  made  his  solemn 
entrance  into  Dublin  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  catholics. 
He  was  met  by  a  procession  of  popish  prelates  and  priests 
in  their  habits,  bearing  the  host,  which  he  publicly  adored. 
He  forthwith  removed  all  the  protestant  members  of  the 
coundL  He  issued  proclamations ;  by  one  raising  the  value 
of  the  current  coin ;  by  another  summoning  a  parliament 
for  the  7th  of  May ;  and  having  created  Tyrconnel  a  dukcj 
he  set  out  for  his  army  in  the  north. 

The  only  towns  that  offered  resistance  were  London- 
derry and  Enniskillen.  The  people  of  the  former  had  shut 
their  gates  against  lord  Antrim's  regiment,  and  bidden  de- 
fiance to  the  lord-lieutenant.  They  sent  to  England  for 
assistance,  and  two  regiments  under  colonels  Cunningham 
and  Richards  arrived  in  Iiough  Foyle;  but  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  king  James,  these  officers,  agree- 
ing with  Lundy  the  governor  that  the  plabe  was  not  tenable^ 
reimbarked  their  troops.  An  officer  was  sent  to  negotiate 
with  Hamilton,  who  commanded  the  Irish  army,  and  he 
agreed  that  the  king'a  troops  should  halt  within  four  miles 
of  the  town ;  James,  however,  on  arriving,  set  this  agree- 

*  In  the  month  of  March  two  Scottish  regimenta  actuaUy  mutinied,  and 
having  disarmed  some  of  their  officers,  and  seized  the  money  provided  for  their 
pay,  set  out  for  their  own  eountiy.  This  gmve  occasion  for  paisiDg  the  tot 
mutisy^hill^  which  has  ever  since  heen  innu^ly  i«new6d. 
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ment  at  nought ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  disorder. 
The  cowardly  governor  now  refused  to  act,  and  stole  out  of 
the  place  in  disguise  to  escape  the  indignation  of  the  peo~ 
pie.  They  appointed  in  his  room  major  Baker  and  a  cler- 
gyman named  George  Walker,  who  had  raised  a  regiment 
for  the  protestant  cause.  Their  works  were  slight^  their 
cannon  few  and  bad,  and  they  had  no  engineer,  the  men 
had  never  seen  service,  their  stock  of  provisions  was  smalk 
and  they  were  besieged  by  a  large  army  well  supplied  and 
commanded  by  able  officers ;  yet  the  brave  protestants 
dreamed  not  of  surrender. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  batteries  commenced  playing 
on  the  town ;  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers  were  gallantly 
repelled ;  but  the  want  of  provisions  soon  began  to  be  felt. 
General  Kirke  now  arrived  in  the  lough  with  troops  and 
suppUes;  but  the  enemy  had  placed  a  boom  across  the 
river  and  raised  batteries,  which  prevented  him  from  sail- 
ing up.  He  sent  to  the  governors,  urging  them  to  hold 
out,  and  promising  to  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour. 

The  king  at  this  time  went  up  to  Dublin  to  hold  his  par- 
liament, leaving  the  command  with  the  French  general 
Rosen.  This  officer,  inured  to  his  master's  barbarous  deal-* 
ings  with  his  own  subjects  as  well  as  foreigners,  and  in- 
censed at  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  besieged,  sent  out 
parties  of  dragoons,  and  collecting  all  the  protestants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  within  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles,  to 
the  number  of  four  thousand,  drove  them  under  the  walls 
of  Derry,  there  to  perish  if  the  garrison  did  not  surrender* 
The  king,  who  had  given  protections  to  most  of  these  peo- 
ple, sent  orders  to  the  general  to  desist ;  but  his  mandate 
was  unheeded ;  the  threat  of  the  garrison  to  hang  aU  their 
prisoners  was  of  more  avail ;  and  after  three  days^  starva- 
tion, the  poor  people  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes,  which  had  meantime  been  plundered  by  the  pa« 
pists.  Several  hundreds  of  them  died  with  fatigue  and 
hunger* 

Famine  was  now  raging  in  the  town ;  horses,  dogs^  cats, 
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rats  and  mice,  and  even  starchy  tallow,  and  salted  hides, 
were  the  only  food  of  the  garrison,  and  these  were  nearly 
exhausted,  when  Kirke,  who  had  retired,  re-appeared  in 
Lough  Foyle*  He  ordered  two  transports  and  a  frigate  to 
sail  up  the  river;  the  batteries  from  both  banks  thundered 
on  them,  while  the  garrison  gazed  with  anxiety  from  their 
walls.  The  Mountjoy  transport  ran  against  the  boom  and 
broke  it,  but  the  shock  drove  her  aground ;  the  enemy  at- 
tempted to  board  her;  she  fired  a  broadside  and  righted. 
The  three  vessels  then  sailed  up  to  the  town,  and  that  very 
night  (July  31)  the  besieging  army  retired,  having  lost 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  men  before  the  heroic 
town.  The  besieged  had  lost  three  thousand — ^nearly  the 
half  of  their  original  number.  The  Enniskilleners  showed 
equal  courage,  and  defeated  the  papists  wherever  they  en* 
countered  them. 

The  houses  of  parliament  which  met  in  Dublin  were 
filled  with  popish  members,  the  protestants  not  exceeding 
half  a  dozen  in  either  house.  James,  in  his  speech,  made 
his  usual  parade  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and 
in  a  subsequent  declaration  he  expatiated  on  his  regard 
and  favour  to  his  protestant  subjects.  One  of  his  earliest 
measures,  however,  was  to  give  his  assent  to  an  act  for 
robbing  them  of  their  properties.  A  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  lower  house  for  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement ; 
it  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy,  passed  at  once,  and 
transmitted  to  the  lords.  Here  the  protestant  bishop  of 
Meath  fully  exposed  its  iniquity,  as  it  made  no  allowance 
for  improvements,  gave  no  time  for  the  removal  of  cattle 
or  com,  made  no  provision  for  widows,  paid  no  regard  to 
the  rights  of  bond  fide  purchasers,  etc.  In  England  such 
considerations  of  equity  would  have  been  attended  to ;  in 
Ireland  there  has  always  been  a  magnanimous  contempt 
for  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,  when  the  purposes  of 
party  are  to  be  served.  Fitton,  the  popish  chancellor,  a 
man  who  had  actually  been  convicted  of  forgeiy,  paid  lit- 
tle heed  to  the  arguments  of  the  prelate.  The  bill  passed ; 
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in  vain  the  purchasers  under  the  Act  of  Settlement  peti- 
tioned the  king ;  he  repKed^  '^  that  he  would  not  do  evil  that 
good  might  come  of  it  ;^*  yet  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill. 

The  preamble  of  the  bill  declared  the  Irish  innocent  of 
rebellion  in  1641^  and  it  vested  in  the  king  the  real  estates 
of  all  who  did  not  acknowledge  him^  or  who  aided  or  cor- 
responded with  those  who  had  rebelled  against  him  since 
the  Ist  of  August^  1688^  that  is  to  say^  of  nearly  every  Irish 
protestant  who  could  write.  This  was  followed  by  an  act  of 
attainder  against  between  two  and  three  thousand  persons, 
by  name,  of  all  orders  and  sexes  from  the  peer  to  the  yeo- 
man, of  whom,  as  Nagle,  the  speaker  of  the  commons,  said 
to  the  king  on  presenting  the  bDl,  ^^  many  were  attainted 
on  such  evidence  as  satisfied  the  house,  and  the  rest  on 
common  fiune.''  By  a  clause  in  the  act,  the  king  was  even 
deprived  of  the  power  of  pardoning  any  of  the  proscribed 
after  the  first  of  November.  Meantime  the  act  was  care- 
fully concealed  firom  its  victims,  being  kept  close  in  the 
custody  of  the  chancellor. 

As  a  further  means  of  robbing  the  protestants,  a  base 
coinage  of  brass,  bell-metal,  tin  and  pewter,  was  issued,  at 
the  rates  of  coin  of  the  precious  metals,  and  ordered  to  be 
taken  in  all  kinds  of  payments.  When  the  protestants  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  the  base  metal  thus  forced  on  them, 
by  purchasing  with  it  com,  hides,  etc.,  the  king  fixed  his 
price  on  these  articles,  seized  them  to  his  own  use,  and 
paid  for  them  in  his  bell-metal  coin.  Yet  the  catholics 
after  all  were  the  chief  losers,  for  they  happened  to  be  the 
principal  holders  of  the  base  money  when  James  fled  from 

Ireland. 

To  ruin  the  protestant  clergy,  the  catholics  were  di- 
rected to  pay  their  tithes  to  their  own  priests.  As  livings 
became  vacant,  they  were  filled  with  popish  incumbents. 
The  fellows  of  Trinity  College  having  refused  to  admit  a 
papist  named  Green  into  their  body,  they  were  all  expelled, 
and  their  plate  and  other  property  was  seized.    A  respect* 
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able  catholic  named  Moore  was  made  provost,  and  he  saved 
the  library  from  the  soldiery.  Even  the  protestant  worship 
was  suppressed^  for  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  more 
than  five  protestants  to  meet  together  for  any  purpose  on 
pain  of  death. 

While  James  was  thus  exemplifying  his  notions  of  reli* 
gious  liberty^  William  was  preparing  the  means  of  recover- 
ing Ireland.  A  force  consisting  of  eighteen  regiments  of 
foot  and  five  of  horse  having  been  levied,  the  command 
was  given  to  duke  Schomberg.  But  various  delays  occur- 
red, and  it  was  late  in  the  summer  (Aug.  13)  when  the 
duke  landed  at  Bangor  in  Down,  with  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  leaving  the  remainder  to  follow.  He  invested 
Carrickfergus,  which  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days. 
The  enemy  continually  retired  before  him,  and  he  reached 
Dundalk  on  his  way  to  Dublin.  As  he  had  not  yet  got 
over  his  artilleiy,  and  he  was  weak  in  cavalry,  he  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  proceed.  He  fortified  his  camp,  but 
the  site  he  had  chosen  was  damp  and  imhealthy,  being  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  bogs.  Disease  soon  spread  its 
ravages  among  his  troops ;  king  James  advanced  up  to  the 
camp  at  the  head  of  hisrarmy,  but  the  cautious  marshal 
would  not  accept  the  offer  of  battle,  and  the  king  drew  off. 
At  length,  after  losing  one  half  of  his  men  by  disease, 
Schomberg  placed  his  army  in  winter-quarters  in  the  north* 
em  towns. 

This  year  was  marked  by  only  one  naval  engagement. 
Louis  had  sent  a  squadron  under  count  Chateau-Renault^ 
to  convoy  some  transports  with  supplies  to  Ireland.  Her- 
bert, who  had  been  sent  to  intercept  them,  having  been 
drivoi  by  stress  of  weather  into  Milford-haven,  they  got 
safe  into  Bantry-bay.  When  Herbert  foimd  them  there 
(May  1),  he  stood  in  to  attack  them  though  he  was  much 
inferior  in  force.  The  French  weighed  and  stood  out; 
Herbert  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  weather-gage,  and  after  a 
running  fight  of  some  hours  he  bore  away,  leaving  the 
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honour  of  the  day  to  the  French 't'.  On  his  return  to 
Portsmouth^  as  the  crews  were  discontented  with  their 
want  of  success^  king  William  came  down^  dined  aboard 
the  admiral's  ship^  knighted  captains  Ashby  and  Shovdj 
and  gave  the  men  ten  shillings  each.  Herbert  was  soon 
after  created  earl  of  Torrington. 

In  the  spring  (1690),  Schomberg  having  received  sup« 
plies,  and  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  Danish 
troops,  and  his  men  being  now  in  good  health,  besieged 
and  took  (May  12)  the  fort  of  Charlemont.    James  had 
received  six  thousand  French  troops,  under  count  Lausu% 
in  exchange  for  as  many  Irish,  but  they  embarrassed  more 
than  they  served  him,  and  he  remained  inactive.    William 
meantime,  aware  of  the  importance  of  reducing  Iidand, 
had  resolved  to  conduct  the  war  there  in  person.     He 
landed  at  Carrickfergus  (June  14),  and  declaring  that  ''he 
was  not  come  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet/'  sum- 
moned aU  his  troops  to  his  standard.    On  reviewing  them 
at  Loughbrickland,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty* 
six  thousand  elective  men.     He  moved  southwards  with* 
out  delay:  James,  who  had  left  Dublin  for  his  army  (16th), 
advanced  to  Dundalk,  but  not  flunking  that  post  tenable, 
he  fell  back  and  took  a  position  near  Oldbridge^  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Boyne,  near  Drogheda,  with  a  bog 
on  his  left  and  the  pass  of  Duleek  in  his  rear.    His  army 
is  said  to  have  numbered  thirty-three  thousand  menf* 
On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  June,  the  English  army 
reached  the  Boyne.    William  rode  out  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy ;  he  was  recognised,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  were 
secretly  planted  behind  a  hedge  opposite  an  eminence  where 
he  had  sat  down  to  rest.    As  he  was  mounting  his  horse, 
they  were  fired,  and  one  of  the  baUs  having  touched  the 
bank  of  the  river,  rose  and  grazed  his  right  shoulder,  tear- 

*  When  D'AyanZt  the  IVench  ambaMador,  told  James  that  the  French  had 
defeated  the  English,  he  peevishly  replied,  CeH  Mm  kiprmmir^fik  done, 

t  He  says  himself  (Ufe,  iL  393)  it  was  not  moie  than  20,000,  while  he  ^ 
makes  that  of  Wiliaun  from  40,000  to  50,000. 
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ing  his  coat  and  flesh.  His  attendants  gathered  round 
him^  a  cry  of  joy  rose  in  the  Irish  camp^  the  news  of  his 
death  flew  to  Dublin^  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  the  firing 
of  cannon  and  lighting  of  bonfires  testified  the  exultation 
of  Louis. 

The  armies  cannonaded  each  other  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day*  At  nine  o'clock  at  night  WiUiam  held  a  coun- 
cil^ and  gave  his  orders  for  the  battle  next  day;  at  twelve 
he  rode  by  torchlight  through  the  camp ;  the  word  given 
was  WssTMiNSTBB ;  each  soldier  was  directed  to  wear  a 
green  bough  in  his  hat,  as  the  enemy  was  observed  to  wear 
white  paper*  The  army  was  to  pass  the  river  in  three  di* 
visions ;  the  right,  led  by  young  Schomberg  and  general 
Douglas,  at  the  ford  of  Slane;  the  centre,  under  Schombeiig 
himself,  in  front  of  the  camp ;  and  the  left,  under  the  king, 
lower  down  toward  Drogheda. 

Early  next  morning  (Tuesday,  July  1)  the  right  divi- 
sion set  out  for  Slane,  where  it  forced  the  passage,  and 
passing  the  bog  drove  off  the  troq)s  opposed  to  it.  The 
centre  crossed  unopposed ;  on  the  further  bank  they  met 
a  vigorous  resistance,  but  they  finally  forced  the  enemy  to 
faU  back  to  the  village  (f  Donore,  where  *James  stood  a 
spectator  of  the  battle.  William  meantime  had  crossed  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry ;  the  Irish  horse,  led  by  Hamilton, 
fought  gallantly,  but  they  were  broken  at  length,  and  their 
commander  made  a  prisoner*.  Lausun  now  urged  James 
to  remain  no  longer,  but  to  retire  with  all  speed  to  Dublin 
before  he  was  surrounded.  He  forthwith  quitted  the  field; 
his  army  then  poured  through  the  pass  of  Duleek,  and 
forming  on  the  other  side  retreated  in  good  order.  Their 
loss  had  been  fifteen  hundred  men,  that  of  the  victors  was 
only  a  third  of  that  number,  among  whom  were  duke 
Schomberg,  and  Walker,  the  brave  governor  of  Deny. 

*  WiUiam  asked  Hamilton  if  he  thought  the  Irish  would  fight  any  more. 
**  Upon  my  honour/'  said  he, ''  I  believe  they  will ;  for  they  have  yet  a  good 
body  of  hone."  ''  Honour! "  said  William:  •*pour  honour !"  This  Hamil- 
ton is  said  to  be  the  author  of '  The  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Gramnont*' 
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James  stopped  only  one  night  in  Dublin ;  he  fled  to 
Duncannon,  where^  finding  a  French  vessel,  he  got  on 
board  and  landed  safely  at  Brest  (10th). 

William  reached  Dublin  on  the  third  day  after  his  vic- 
tory (4th).  He  issued  a  proclamation  promising  pardon 
to  all  the  inferior  people  engaged  in  the  war,  but  except- 
ing the  leaders.  He  then  advanced  southwards  and  re- 
duced Waterford ;  but  hearing  of  a  victory  gained  by  the 
French  fleet  and  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  England,  he  re- 
turned to  Dublin,  deeming  his  presence  necessary  in  Eng- 
land. Finding,  however,  the  danger  not  to  be  so  great 
as  he  had  apprehended,  he  resolved  to  remain  and  finish 
the  war.  He  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Limerick  (Aug. 
9),  but  his  artillery  was  intercepted  on  its  way  firom  Dub- 
lin and  destroyed  by  general  Sarsefield,  and  an  attempt  to 
storm  (27th)  having  failed  with  great  loss,  he  raised  the 
siege  and  retiring  to  Waterford  embarked  for  England 
(Sept.  5),  leaving  the  command  with  count  Solms  and  ge- 
neral Ginckel.  The  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  had  com- 
manded the  British  troops  in  the  Netherlands  this  year, 
having  proposed  the  reduction  of  Cork  and  Kinsale,  landed 
at  the  formeiT  place  (21st)  with  five  thousand  men,  and 
being  joined  by  the  prince  of  Wurtemburg  with  an  equal 
number  of  his  Danes,  he  in  the  space  of  twenty-three 
days  obliged  both  places  to  surrender.  The  French  troops 
in  Ireland  now  returned  home,  leaving  the  Irish  to  their 
fate. 

We  now  return  to  England  to  notice  the  state  of  afiairs 
there  for  the  last  twelvemonth. 

The  parliament  which  had  been  prorogued  having  met 
again  (Oct.  19),  the  king  in  his  speech  pressed  on  them 
the  necessity  of  a  supply  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  he  also 
strongly  urged  the  passing  of  a  bill  of  indemnity.  They 
readily  voted  a  supply  of  two  millions ;  but  the  whigs, 
with  the  natural  jedousy  of  power,  wishing  to  keep  the 
lash  over  the  heads  of  their  rivals  the  tories,  threw  every 
possible  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  indemnity ;  im- 
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peachments  were  menaced  against  those  who  had  turned 
papists ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  who  were 
the  advisers^  etc,  in  the  muTders  of  Russell^  Sidney^  and 
others ;  and  as  Halifax^  who  had  been  then  in  the  ministry, 
saw  that  he  was  aimed  at,  he  retired  from  office  and  joined 
the  tories.  A  bill  was  brought  in  for  restoring  corpora- 
tions,  by  a  clause  of  which  all  who  had  acted  or  concurred 
in  the  surrender  of  charters  were  to  be  exduded  from  of- 
fice for  seven  years.  As  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
object  of  this  clause,  the  tories  put  forth  their  whole 
strength,  and  having  gained  the  court  to  their  side,  the 
clause  was  defeated  in  the  commons  and  the  bill  itself  was 
lost  in  the  lords. 

The  refusal  of  the  whigs  to  grant  him  a  revenue  for  life 
had  greatly  alienated  the  mind  of  the  king  from  them.  He 
was  in  fact  so  disgusted  with  the  ungenerous  treatment, 
as  he  conceived  it,  that  he  met  with,  that  he  seriously  me- 
ditated-a  return  to  Holland,  leaving  the  queen  to  reign  in 
England.  From  this  he  was  diverted  by  the  entreaties  of 
Carmarthen  and  Shrewsbury;  and  the  tories  having  pro- 
mised him  lavish  supplies  if  he  would  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, he  resolved  on  that  measure,  and  on  fionducting  the 
Irish  war  in  person.  He  therefore  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment (Jan.  2*1  y  1690),  and  a  few  days  after  (Feb.  6),  he 
issued  a  proclamation  dissolving  it,  and  summoning  a  new 
one  to  meet  on  the  20th  of  March. 

In  the  new  house  of  commons  the  tories  had  the  pre- 
ponderance; but  the  whigs  were  notwithstanding  very 
formidable.  This  appeared  in  the  settlement  of  the  reve- 
nue, as,  though  the  hereditary  excise  was  given  to  the 
king  for  life,  the  customs  were  granted  only  for  four  years. 
The  great  struggle  of  parties  took  place  on  a  bill  brought 
into  the  lords  by  the  whigs  for  recognising  their  majesties 
as  the  rightfid  and  lawful  sovereigns  of  these  realms,  and 
declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  convention-parhament  to  be 
good  and  valid.  This  was  obviously  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  professions  of  the  tories ;  they  caused  the  words 
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righ^fid  and  lawfid  to  be  omitted  as  superfluousj  and  they 
would  only  consent  that  the  laws  of  the  late  parliament 
should  be  valid  for  the  time  to  come.  The  bill  was  com- 
mitted^ but  the  dedaratoiy  clause  was  lost  on  the  report. 
A  vigorous  protest  of  some  of  the  leading  whigs  caused  it 
to  be  restoi^*  The  tories  now  protested  in  their  tum^ 
but  the  whigs  caused  the  protest  to  be  expunged  from  the 
journals.  The  biU  passed  the  commons  without  opposi- 
tion^  as  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  exerted  in  its  fa- 
vour. As  the  tories  were  thus  instrumental  in  putting 
the  last  hand  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  they  had  no 
excuse  for  ever  again  opposing  it. 

A  biU  requiring  every  person  holding  any  office  to  ab^ 
Jure  the  late  king  and  his  title  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
mons at  the  express  desire  of  the  king.  An  act  was  passed 
for  investing  the  queen  with  the  administration  during  the 
absence  of  the  king,  and  one  for  reversing  the  judgement 
against  the  city  of  London,  and  finally  the  biU  of  indem- 
nity, which  contained  the  names  of  thirty  excepted  persons, 
none  of  whom  however  were  ever  molested  in  consequence 
of  it.  The  session  was  then  closed  (May  21),  and  the 
king  soon  after  set  out  for  Ireland. 

The  situation  of  the  queen  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
one.  Her  mind  was  distracted  with  anxiety  for  the  fate 
of  both  her  father  and  her  husband  in  Ireland ;  the  Ja^ 
cobites,  as  the  adherents  of  James  were  now  called,  were 
preparing  an  insurrection  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  French  were  ready  to  assist  them ;  she  had  to  hold 
the  balance  between  the  two  parties  in  her  cabinet.  Her 
difficulties,  however,  gave  occasion  to  the  display  of  the 
nobler  parts  of  her  character,  and  she  acquired  by  her 
firmness,  mildness,  and  prudence,  the  applause  of  all*. 

As  it  was  known  that  a  fleet  was  getting  ready  at  Brest, 
lord  Torrington  proceeded  to  St.  Helens^  and  took  the 
command  of  the  combined  EngUsh  and  Dutch  fleets.  On 
the  20th  of  June,  the  French  fleet  of  seventy-eight  ships 

*  See  her  letters  to  the  king  in  DalrTmple. 
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of  war  appeared  off  Plymouth.  Though  Tonington  had 
but  fifty-six  sail^  orders  were  sent  to  him  to  fight.  The 
hostile  squadrons  engaged  (30th)  off  Beachey-head ;  the 
action  lasted  firom  nine  till  five  in  the  afternoon^  when  a 
calm  came  on.  As  the  Dutch  had  suffered  severely,  Tor- 
rington  retired  during  the  night ;  next  day  the  French  pur- 
sued them  as  far  as  Rye,  and  then  retired.  The  loss  of 
the  English  was  two,  that  of  the  Dutch  six  ships.  Tor- 
rington  having  brought  his  fleet  into  the  Thames,  repaired 
to  London,  where  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  afterwards  tried  by  a 
court-martial  and  acquitted,  but  he  was  never  again  em- 
ployed. 

As  an  invasion  was  apprehended,  the  queen  issued  com- 
missions for  raising  troops,  directed  a  camp  to  be  formed 
at  Torbay,  and  caused  several  suspected  persons  to  be  ar- 
rested. But  the  French,  after  burning  the  fidiing-village 
of  Tingmouth,  returned  to  Brest,  and  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory at  the  Boyne  soon  dispelled  all  alarm. 

On  the  return  of  the  king,  the  greatest  harmony  pre- 
vailed between  him  and  his  parliament.  They  granted  four 
millions  for  the  war,  and  William  having  put  an  end  to  the 
session,  embarked  at  Oravesend  (Jan.  16,  1691)  in  order 
to  be  present  at  a  congress  of  the  allies  at  the  Hague. 
AU  there  proceeded  to  his  wishes,  it  being  unanimously 
resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  He  stayed  a 
few  weeks  in  Holland  and  then  returned  to  England  (Apr. 
13). 

A  conspiracy  in  favour  of  James  had  been  discovered 
before  the  king  left  England.  About  the  end  of  December, 
a  boat-owner  of  Barking  in  Essex,  having  informed  lord 
Carmarthen  that  one  of  his  boats  had  been  engaged  to  con- 
vey some  persons  to  France,  it  was  boarded  at  Gravesend, 
and  lord  Preston,  Mr.  Ashton,  a  servant  of  the  late  queen, 
and  a  Mr.  Elliot,  were  found  in  it.  A  parcel  of  papers  of 
a  suspicious  nature  was  taken  on  the  person  of  Ashton. 
Preston  and  Ashton  were  both  tried  and  found  guilty ;  the 
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latter  was  executed  (Jan.  28) ;  he  died  a  protestant.  Pres« 
ton  obtained  a  pardon  by  revealing  all  he  knew.  Lord 
Clarendon  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  bishop  Turner, 
lord  Preston^s  brother  Graham,  and  Penn  the  quaker, 
being  implicated,  went  out  of  the  way. 

It  was  now  beyond  doubt  that  there  was  a  very  exten- 
sive conspiracy  organized  for  bringing  back  the  late  king. 
Untaught  by  the  experience  of  his  whole  reign,  and  of  his 
kite  doings  in  Ireland,  men  were  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose 
that  he  could  be  content  to  reign  the  king  of  a  protestant 
people.  Preston  and  Ashton  were  to  propose  to  him  to 
make  the  majority  of  his  council,  even  in  France,  protest- 
ant ;  to  assure  him  that  though  he  might  live  a  catholic, 
he  must  reign  as  a  protestant,  giving  all  of&ces  of  state  to 
those  of  this  religion,  and  seeking  nothing  but  liberty  of 
conscience  for  his  own.  They  were  also  to  require  that  the 
French  force,  which  they  wished  him  to  bring  over,  should 
be  so  moderate  as  to  give  no  alarm  for  the  liberties  of  the 
nation.  A  wilder  project  than  this  never  was  conceived, 
yet  in  a  memorandum  of  lord  Preston's  were  found  the 
names  of  Shrewsbury,  Monmouth,  Devonshire,  and  other 
whig  lords,  as  if  they  were  participators  in  it.  It  is  certain 
that  Halifax,  Godolphin,  and  Marlborough  were  at  this 
time  in  communication  with  the  jacobite  agents,  though 
the  second  was  actually  at  the  head  of  the  treasuiy,  and 
the  last  had  lately  done  James  all  the  injury  he  could  in 
Ireland.  But  Marlborough  did  not  find  his  ambition  suffi- 
ciently gratified,  and  he  thought  it  probable  that  James 
might  be  restored.  He  resolved  in  that  case  to  secure  his 
pardon,  and  therefore  pretending  the  greatest  remorse  for 
his  base  ingratitude,  he  gave  an  exact  account  of  the  num- 
bers and  condition  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  plans 
of  king  William  as  far  as  he  knew  them ;  he  promised, 
if  the  king  desired  it,  to  bring  over  the  troops  that  were  in 
Flanders,  but  thought  it  better  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
king's  fiiends  in  parliament  should  strive  to  have  the  fo- 
reign troops  sent  away,  in  which  case  the  English  should 
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be  brought  back^  and  the  king's  restoration  might  then  be 
easily  effected. 

William  now  resolved  to  keep  measures  no  longer  with 
the  nonjuring  prelates^  for  they  had  refused  to  perform 
their  fimctions^  even  if  excused  from  their  oaths.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  vacant  sees.  Tillotson  (a 
name  with  which  that  of  Sancroft  will  ill  bear  comparison) 
was  selected  for  Canterbury.  The  names  of  Cumberland^ 
Fowler^  Patrick,  Beveridge,  and  others^  do  equal  honour 
to  the  discernment  of  the  king  and  his  advisers.  As  San- 
croft and  his  brethren  gave  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their 
sincerity,  we  must  respect  them  as  honest  men ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  contempt  for  those  who 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  civil  (and  consequently  the 
religious)  liberties  of  their  country  on  the  altar  of  their 
false  god  Passive  Obedience.  If  too,  as  they  maintained, 
this  was  the  principle  of  Christianity,  that  perfect  law  of 
liberty,  they  should  have  submitted  with  the  meekness  of 
martyrs,  and  not  have  poured  through  the  press,  from  the 
pens  of  themselves  and  their  adherents,  a  continued  stream 
of  virulent  pamphlets  against  their  opponents. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  king  William,  attended  among  others 
by  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  sailed  for  Holland  in  order  to 
take  the  field  in  person  against  the  French.  We  deem  it 
necessaiy  here  to  remind  our  readers,  that  owing  to  our 
narrow  limits,  our  plan  has  been  to  be  as  brief  as  possible 
on  foreign  affidrs ;  for  England  is  henceforth  so  mixed  up 
in  the  affidrs  of  the  continent^  that  to  relate  in  detail  those 
in  which  she  is  concerned,  would  be  in  reality  to  write  the 
history  of  Europe.  We  will  therefore  aim  at  nothing  more 
than  to  explain  the  origin  and  termination  of  the  various 
general  wars,  and  occasionally  to  notice  more  circumstan- 
tially the  events,  in  which  the  EngUsh  were  immediate 
partakers. 

The  war  was  carried  on  simultaneously  in  Flanders,  on 
the  Rhine,  in  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  but  no  battle  of  any 
note  signaUsed  this  campaign.    At  the  end  of  it  William 
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returned  to  England  (Oct.  19)^  where  the  cheering  intelli- 
gence of  the  complete  reduction  of  Ireland  awaited  him. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  the  needful  supplies^  Oinckelhad 
not  been  able  to  take  the  field  till  the  month  of  June.  He 
then  advanced  to  lay  aiege  to  Athlone^  a  strong  town  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom^  on  the  river  Shannon.  Like  many 
of  the  towns  in  Ireland^  it  consisted  of  two  parts^  an  Eng- 
lish and  an  Irish  town ;  the  lattelr  was  beyond  the  river^ 
and  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  it  the  Irish  army^  com- 
manded  by  the  French  general  St  Ruth^  lay  encamped. 

When  the  English  army  approached  (June  18)^  the  Irish 
sent  to  oppose  them  retired  into  the  town^  and  when  the 
assault  was  given  to  the  English  town  (20th);  they  fled 
after  a  brief  resistance  into  the  Irish  town^  breaking  an 
arch  of  the  bridge  behind  them.  Two  attempts  to  cover 
the  broken  arch  with  wooden  work  failed,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  English  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
tire. It  only  remained  to  attempt  to  pass  by  a  deep  stony 
ford  between  the  towns.  Accordingly,  a  body  of  two  thou- 
sand men  led  by  Mackay,  plunged  into  the  river  (30th) ; 
the  batteries  on  both  sides  thundered ;  the  troops  boldly 
advanced  under  the  fire,  gained  the  shore,  and  mounted 
the  breach  which  had  been  effected ;  the  rest  of  the  army 
pressed  on  over  the  bridge  or  by  pontoons  ;  the  Irish  fled 
to  their  camp,  and  within  half  an  hour  finom  the  entrance 
of  the  troops  into  the  river,  the  Irish  town  was  won.  The 
adjoining  castle  made  no  resistance. 

On  the  10th  Ginckd  marched  firom  Athlone  to  engage 
the  Irish  army.  He  found  them  (12th)  posted  on  Kilcom- 
moden-hill,  with  a  bog  in  their  firont  in  which  there  were 
only  two  passes ;  the  one  on  their  left,  at  the  village  and 
old  castle  of  Aghrim,  the  other  on  their  right ;  the  slope 
of  the  hill  down  to  the  bog  was  intersected  by  hedges  and 
ditches.  Their  force  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  thousand,  that  of  the  English  only  to  eighteen  thou- 
sand men. 

It  was  noon  when  the  English  advanced  to  the  attack. 
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The  pass  on  the  Irish  right  was  first  attempted^  and  at 
length  gained.  About  five  o'clock^  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  enemy's  right  wing^  and  when  St.  Ruth  had  drawn  off 
part  of  his  cavahy  firom  the  left;  to  its  support,  the  English 
cavahy  under  general  Tollemache^  pressed  forward  to  gain 
the  pass  at  Aghrim.  At  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  in- 
fantry of  the  centre  plunged  into  the  bog  in  front,  and 
floundering  through,  gained  the  opposite  side.  But  instead 
of  halting  as  directed  for  the  cavdry  to  join  them  from  the 
right,  they  began  to  ascend  the  hiU.  Horse  and  foot  now 
chai^d  them ;  they  were  driven  back  with  loss.  **  Now/^ 
cried  St.  Ruth,  '^  will  I  drive  the  English  to  the  very  walls 
of  Dublin.'^  But  Tollemache  pressed  forward  on  one  side, 
and  Mackay  at  the  other ;  St.  Ruth  came  down  the  hill, 
and  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse  against 
the  former,  when  a  cannon  ball  struck  him.  His  death 
spread  dismay  through  the  army ;  the  order  of  battle  had 
not  been  communicated  to  Sarsefield,  the  second  in  com- 
mand ;  and  he  was  uncertain  how  to  act.  The  English 
pressed  on  vigorously,  and  the  Irish  broke  and  fled.  In 
the  battle  and  pursuit  seven  thousand  men  were  slain,  and 
only  fom*  hundred  and  fifty  taken ;  the  loss  of  the  victors 
did  not  exceed  seven  hundred  killed  and  one  thousand 
wounded. 

Galway  surrendered  (20th)  on  honourable  terms,  and 
Ginckel  now  prepared  to  end  the  war  by  the  reduction  of 
Limerick,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Irish.  On  his  coming 
before  the  town  (Aug.  25)  the  batteries  were  opened  in  the 
usual  manner;  but  though  breaches  were  effected,  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  ha- 
zard an  assault.  The  general  saw  that  the  town  must  be 
invested  on  all  sides  in  order  to  ensure  success.  An  En- 
glish fleet  was  in  the  river,  the  town  was  closed  in  on  the 
Limerick  side,  but  it  freely  communicated  with  Clare  by 
Thomond-bridge.  A  bridge  of  tin-boats  was  therefore 
secretly  constructed,  and  a  body  of  troops  got  over  to  the 
Clare  side ;  but  those  not  proving  sufficient^  Ginckel  him- 
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self  led  over  a  laiger  body  (Sept  22)^  and  after  a  furious 
conflict  the  works  which  oovei^d  Thonumd-bridge  were  car- 
ried. Next  day  the  garrison  proposed  a  cessation^  in  order  to 
adjust  the  terms  of  surrender.  The  terms  which  they  re- 
quired were  extravagant;  but  Oinckel^  who  knew  how 
much  it  was  for  his  master^s  interest  to  have  the  war  con- 
cluded^ agreed  to  give  very  favourable  ones.  The  Irish 
were  to  exercise  their  religion  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ; 
aU  included  in  the  capitulation  were  to  enjoy  their  estates 
and  follow  their  professions  as  in  the  same  reign ;  their 
gentry  were  to  have  the  use  of  arms,  and  no  oaths  were  to 
be  required  but  that  of  all^^oe ;  aU  persons  wishing  to 
retire  to  the  continent  should  be  conveyed  thither^  with 
their  families  and  effects,  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
These  articles  were  drawn  up  and  signed  (Oct.  3)^  and  the 
war  in  Ireland^  after  having  inflicted  three  years  of  cala- 
mity on  the  country,  was  at  length  terminated.  Sarsefield 
and  about  twelve  thousand  men  passed  over  to  Francei  and 
were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  French  monarch  *. 

A  barbarous  deed  enacted  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotiand 
opens  the  occurrences  of  the  following  year  (1692).  An 
order  had  been  issued  for  the  Highlanders  to  submit  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  1st  of  January.  The 
chiefs  all  obeyed ;  the  last  was  McDonald  of  Glenco,  and 
the  snows  and  other  impediments  prevented  him  from 
reaching  Inverary,  the  county-town,  till  the  day  was  past. 
The  sheriff,  however,  administered  the  oath,  and  certified 
the  cause  of  delay.  But  the  earl  of  Breadalbane  was 
McDonald's  bitter  enemy,  and  the  Dalrymples  of  Stair, 
the  president  and  secretary,  thirsted  for  blood.  Both  the 
oath  and  certificate  were  suppressed,  and  William  was  as- 
sured that  Glenco  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Highlands.  An  order,  countersigned  by  the 
king,  was  obtained  « to  extirpate  that  sect  of  thieves,*'  and 

*  In  chapter  Y.  of  the  next  Part  the  Imh  affliin  will  be  reinmed. 
vol*.  III.  u 
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Dalrymple  forthmth  wrote  to  the  commander-in-chief 
ample  directions  how  to  perpetrate  the  massacre  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner. 

A  detachment  ftom  Fort-William^  under  Campbell  of 
Glenlyon,  to  whose  niece  one  of  Olenco's  sons  was  married^ 
came  to  the  Glen^  where  they  Were  hospitably  received  and 
quartered  among  the  inhabitants.  In  about  a  fortnight 
(Feb.  12)^  orders  to  fall  on  and  massacre  all  the  men  of 
the  dan  in  the  night  arrived.  Olenlyon  passed  that  even- 
ing at  cards  at  his  nephew's^  and  all  were  to  dine  at  Glen- 
co's  the  next  day «  But  that  night  when  the  people  of  the 
vale  were  buried  in  sleep  the  massacre  began.  The  young 
M^onalds^  overhearing  the  discourse  of  the  soldiers^  sus- 
pected danger  and. made  their  escape^  but  they  were  un- 
able to  warn  their  fi^er>  and  at  break  of  day  the  old 
man  was  shot  in  his  bed;  his  wife  was  stripped  naked,  and 
she  died  the  next  day  of  terror.  Of  the  men  of  the  glen^ 
two  hundred  in  number,  thirty-eight  were  massacred ;  the 
remainder  hearing  the  shots  fled  to  the  hills ;  for  a  storm 
providentially  came  on  and  hindered  the  inarch  erf*  the 
troops  that  were  to  have  seized  the  passes  to  prevent  their 
escape.  The  houses  were  all  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  cattle 
driven  off  or  destroyed,  the  women  and  children  stripped 
naked,  and  left  to  .perish  in  the  snow. 

Of  Scottish  barbarity  and  ferocity  we  have  seen  abun- 
dant instances,  and  certainly  the  great  offenders  here  were 
those  two  detestable  men,  Breadalbane  and  Dalrymple ; 
but  the  king  himself,  was  not  guiltless ;  he  should  have 
inquired  more  accurately  before  he  signed  such  an  order. 
Judging,  however,  by  his  general  character,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  deceived,  and  that  he  thought  he 
was  only  sanctioning  a  wholesome  act  of  severity.  Political 
necessity  will  perhaps  account  for,  though  not  justify,  his 
not  punishing  the  authors  of  the  massacre. 

A  great  outcry  at  this  deed  was  raised  all  over  Europe 
by  James  and  bis  adherents,  which  certainly  came  with  a 
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good  grace  Srom  the  party  which  had  to  boast  of  Jeffireys's 
campaign^  and  the  torturings  and  maawacres  of  the  Came* 
ronians ! 

Early  in  the  spring  (Mar*  5)  the  king  returned  to  Hol- 
land to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  exiled 
monarch  meantime  had  made  his  arrangements  for  the  in* 
vasion  of  England.  The  Jacobites  and  catholics  secretly 
enlisted  men  and  formed  regiments;  the  princess  Anne  had 
lately  written  to  implore  her  fiither's  foigiveness^  which  he 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  indinaticm  of  the  church-party ; 
Marlborough  continued  to  ^ve  him  assurances  of  his  fi* 
deHty ;  and  even  Russell^  out  of  pride  and  pique^  became  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  Louis  gave  James 
some  troops^  which,  with  the  regiments  firom  Ireland  and 
the  Scotch  and  English  exiles,  forming  a  force  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  thousand  men,  were  encamped  at  La  Hogue, 
where  a  large  fleet  was  assembled  to  convey  them  to  Eng- 
land. At  the  same  time  James  issued  a  declaration,  offer- 
ing pardon  and  indemnity  to  his  subjects  (with,  however, 
a  long  list  of  exceptions),  and  promising  to  protect  the 
church. 

The  queen,  on  intelligence  of  these  preparations,  caused 
Marlborough  and  other  suspected  persons  to  be  arrested ; 
a  camp  was  formed  near  Portsmouth,  and  Russell,  who 
commanded  the  fleet,  was  ordered  to  put  to  sea.  As  re- 
ports were  very  prevalent  of  disaffection  in  the  navy,  lord 
Nottingham,  by  the  queen's  direction,  wrote  to  the  admiral 
to  say  that  she  gave  no  credit  to  them ;  and  a  most  loyal 
address  from  the  officers  was  the  result  of  the  royal  mag- 
nanimity. The  queen  took  the  further  measure  of  having 
king  James's  declaration  published,  with  an  answer  to  it 
from  the  pen  of  bishop  Lloyd. 

Russell,  when  joined  by  the  squadrons  of  admirals  De- 
laval  and  Carter,  and  by  the  ships  of  Holland,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  ninety-nine  ships  of  the 
line.  The  count  de  Tourville,  who  commanded  the  French 
fleet,  had  only  sisly-three  ships;  but  Louis  had  sent  him 

u2 
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poBitive  orders  to  fight,  reckoning  that  the  Dutch  would 
not  have  joined  bo  soon.  The  engagement  conunenced  off 
Cape  Barfleur  (May  19),  and  lasted  from  ten  o'clock  till 
four,  when  a  dense  fog  came  on.  About  six  it  cleared  off, 
and  the  French  were  seen  towing  away  their  ships ;  the 
English  gave  chase ;  Carter,  with  part  of  the  blue  squadron, 
came  up  with  them ;  he  engaged  them  for  half  an  hour,  till 
he  received  a  mortal  wound ;  and  the  French  got  off  with 
the  loss  of  four  ships.  The  chase  was  kept  up  the  two  fol- 
lowing days.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  part  of  the 
French  fleet  being  seen  near  the  Race  of  Aldemey,  diase 
was  again  given,  and  Tourville's  own  ship,  the  Soleil  Royal, 
of  120  guns,  and  two  others,  were  driven  ashore  near 
Cherbouig,  where  they  were  burnt  by  Ddaval ;  a  part 
made  their  escape  through  the  Race  to  St.  Malo ;  eighteen 
ran  aground  at  La  Hogue;  vice-admiral  Rooke  imme- 
diately manned  his  boats  to  attack  them,  and,  despite  of  the 
cannon  which  thundered  from  all  sides,  the  brave  British 
tars  succeeded  in  burning  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  a 
number  of  transports.  James,  who  from  his  camp  beheld 
this  frustration  of  all  his  hopes,  could  not,  it  is  said,  refrain 
from  exclaiming  repeatedly,  '^  See  my  brave  English  P' 
He  dismissed  his  troops  for  the  present  to  their  quarters, 
and  returned  himself  to  St.  Germain.  The  correspond- 
ence was  still  kept  up  with  Marlborough  and  Russell,  who 
professed  to  be  as  zealous  as  ever  in  his  service.  The  latter 
is  in  fact  said  to  have  gained  his  victory  against  his  will^. 
The  principal  events  of  the  war  in  Flanders  this  cam- 
paign were,  the  taking  of  Namur  by  the  French  (Jime  5), 
and  the  battle  of  Steenkirk  (July  24)  between  king  Wil- 
liam and  marshal  Luxemburg.  The  latter,  deceived  by 
one  of  his  spies,  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised;  but  the 
ill  conduct  of  count  Solms  in  not  supporting  the  van  of 
the  allies,  which  was  composed  of  English  troops  who 

*  See  Dalrymple,  and  Hallam,  iii.  1 71.  With  all  thia  latter  writer's  parti- 
ality for  the  house  of  Russell,  he  terms  the  admiral  **  a  most  odions  man,  as 
jU-tempered  (uid  violent  as  he  was  perfidious.'' 
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showed  their  usual  heroism,  and  the  arrival  of  marshal 
Boufflers  with  a  large  body  of  French  dragoons,  caused  the 
beam  finally  to  turn  against  the  allies.  They  retired,  with 
the  loss  of  three  thousand  slain  (among  whom  were  generals 
Mackay  and  Lanier)  and  an  equal  number  wounded  and 
taken.    The  loss  of  the  French  was  not  inferior. 

Shortly  after,  a  plot  to  assassinate  king  William  was  dis* 
covered :  the  agents  in  it  were,  the  jacobite  colonel  Parker, 
Orandval  a  captain  of  French  dragoons,  and  a  M.  Dumont. 
King  James  is  said  to  have  both  known  and  approved  of 
it.  It  was,  however,  fortunately  discovered,  and  Grandval, ' 
who  had  been  inveigled  into  the  quarters  of  the  allies,  was 
executed  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Fortune  was  everywhere  favourable  to  the  French  the 
following  year  (1693).  They  reduced  the  strong  towns  of 
Huy  (July  23)  and  Charleroy  (Oct.  11).  In  the  battle  of 
Neer-Winden,  or  Landen  (July  29),  the  honour  of  the  day 
remained  with  them,  but  their  loss  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
allies.  The  loss  of  a  part  of  the  rich  Smyrna  fleet  was, 
however,  more  severely  felt  in  England  than  that  of  the 
battle  of  Landen.  Louis  had  made  incredible  efforts  to 
renew  his  navy,  and  when  sir  George  Rooke  was  sent  to 
the  Straits  to  convoy  the  great  Smyrna  fleet  of  England 
*and  her  allies,  consisting  of  four  himdred  vessels,  he  fell 
in  with  a  French  fleet  of  eighty  ships  of  the  line  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  There  was  now  no  escaping.  Two  Dutch 
men  of  war  were  taken,  and  a  Dutch  and  an  English  ship 
burnt ;  forty  of  the  merchantmen  were  captured,  and  fifty 
sunk.    The  total  loss  was  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  year  one  of  the  jacobite 
agents,  a  priest  named  Gary,  went  over  to  James  with 
eight  proposals  from  some  of  the  English  nobility,  on  his 
agreeing  to  which  they  woidd  undertake  to  restore  him. 
James  sent  them  to  Louis,  and  by  his  advice  assented  to 
them ;  and  a  declaration  based  on  them  having  been  drawn 
up  by  those  lords,  James  published  it  (April  17)*  In  this 
he  promised  pardon  and  indemnity  to  all  who  would  not 
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oppose  him ;  engaged  to  protect  and  defend  tlie  clnirch  of 
England,  and  secure  to  its  members  all  their  churches,  coU 
leges,  rights,  immunities,  etc. ;  pledged  himself  not  to  dis- 
pense with  the  test,  and  to  leave  the  dispensing  power  in 
other  matters  to  be  regulated  by  parliament;  to  assent  to 
bills  for  the  frequent  meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  free- 
dom of  elections,  etc.,  and  to  re-establish  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment ixr  Ireland.  James  owns  that  in  this  document  he 
put  a  force  on  his  nature,  which  he  excuses  by  the  neces* 
sity  of  the  case.  He  consulted  both  EngUsh  and  French 
divines  of  his  own  communion  about  the  promise  to  pro* 
tect  and  defend  the  church ;  the  former  thought  he  could 
not  in  conscience  do  it,  the  latter  (including  Bossuet)  that 
he  could ;  but  the  king  says  that  these  last  finally  coincided 
with  the  others  in  thinking  that  he  could  only  promise  to 
maintain  the  protestants  in  their  possessions,  benefices,  etc. 

This  declaration  did  no  service  whatever  to  the  cause  of 
James.  Those  who  proposed  it  became  doubtfiil  of  his 
sincerity  when  they  saw  him  so  readily  agree  to  it;  the 
leading  Jacobites*  were  offended  at  it,  saying,  that  if  he 
came  in  on  these  terms  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  himself  and 
his  loyal  subjects ;  they  therefore  sent  him  word  ''that,  if 
he  considered  the  preamble  and  the  very  terms  of  it,  he 
was  not  bound  to  stand  by  it,  or  to  put  it  out  verbatim  bb* 
it  was  worded,'^  with  more  to  that  purpose,  Marlborough 
wrote  pretty  much  to  the  same  effect ;  and  indeed  James 
owns  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  it. 

The  machinations  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain  were  con- 
tinued through  the  following  year  (1694).  RusseU,  Marl- 
borough, and  Gtxlolphin  were  as  proftise  as  ever  of  their 

*  James  (Life,  iL  514.)  namei  the  no^juring  bishops  of  Norwich  (Uoyd), 
Bath  (Ken),  Ely  (Turner),  and  Peterborough  (White),  the  marquess  of  Wor- 
cester, and  eari  of  Clarendon.  "A  doeisiye  proof,"  obsenres  Hallam,  '<how 
little  that  party  cared  for  civil  liberty,  and  how  little  would  have  satisfied  them 
at  the  reyolution  if  James  had  put  the  church  out  of  danger." 

The  Jacobites,  we  may  here  observe,  were  divided  into  Compounders,  or 
those  who  would  restore  James  with  limitations  i  and  Non-compounders,  or 
those  who,  like  the  above,  would  iaveai  Um  with  the  plcpitude  of  despotism. 
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professions  of  devotion^  yet  James  observes  tbat  they  per* 
formed  nothing.  He  very  properly  judged  that  they  re" 
garded  only  their  own  interest ;  and  he  even  seems  to  have 
suspected  that  Russell  was  only  deluding  him.  It  is  much 
to  be  r^retted  that  the  name  of  lord  Shrewsbury  should  be 
mixed  up  in  these  traitorous  intrigues.  It  is  a  curious  fact^ 
but  one  for  which  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  authority, 
that  William  made  use  of  his  knowledge  of  Shrewsbury's 
communications  with  the  jacobite  agents  to  oblige  him  to 
accept  the  post  of  secretaiy  of  state*.  Shrewsbury  was  a 
man  of  honour,  and  William  had  no  reason  ever  to  regret 
his  magnanimity. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  king  sailed  for  Holland.  He  had 
previously  made  several  promotions  in  the  peerage*  The 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Bedford,  and  Devonshire  were  created 
dukes  of  the  same  name;  the  marquess  of  Carmarthen 
duke  of  Leeds,  and  the  earl  of  Clare  duke  of  Newcastle ; 
the  earl  of  Mulgrave  marquess  of  Normanby,  and  lord 
Sidney  earl  of  Romney. 

No  action  of  importance  took  place  in  this  campaign* 
The  allies  recovered  Huy,  and  the  advantage  in  general 
was  on  their  side.  William  returned  to  England  in  the 
beginning  of  November.  • 

Early  in  the  month  of  June  a  combined  fleet  of  thirty 
sail,  under  lord  Berkeley,  with  six  thousand  troops  on 
board,  commanded  by  general  Tollemache,  had  sailed  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  the  fleet  and  harbour  of  Brest. 
The  fleet,  however,  had  already  sailed  for  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  and  they  found  all  due  preparations  made  to  receive 
them.  Their  attempts  to  silence  the  guns  of  the  castle 
and  forts  having  proved  unavailing,  Tollemache  made  a 
desperate  eflbrt  to  land  his  troops.  In  this  attempt  he 
received  a  mortal  wound,  and  seven  hundred  of  his  men 
were  slain  or  taken }  it  was  then  found  necessary  to  aban* 
don  the  enterprise.    Tollemache  declared  that  ^^he  felt  no 

*  See  M'Phenon'8  Sttte  Papen,  i.  48}. 
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regret  at  losing  his  life  in  the  performance  of  hia  duty,  but 
that  it  was  a  great  grief  to  him  to  have  been  betrayed:" 
and  betrayed  he  certainly  was.  On  the  4th  of  May  Marl* 
borough  had  written  to  king  James  an  account  of  the 
strength  and  destination  of  the  expedition^  and  Godolphin, 
one  of  William^s  ministers^  is  said  to  have  done  the  same ; 
yet^  ere  the  fleet  sailed^  Marlborough^  through  Shrews* 
bury,  had  offered  his  services  to  William,  ^^with  all  the 
expressions  of  duty  and  fidelity  imaginable*." 

After  the  failure  on  Brest,  Berkeley  bombarded  and 
nearly  destroyed  Dieppe  and  Havre,  and  damaged  Calais 
and  Dunkirk.  Russell  meantime  rode  triumphant  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  his  wintering  by  the  kmg's  express 
command,  against  his  own  will,  with  his  fleet  of  sixty  sail, 
at  Cadiz,  ensured  the  preponderance  of  England  both  in 
hat  sea  and  on  the  ocean. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  king,  the  excellent  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  died  (Nov.  22).  Sancroft,  his  non- 
juring  predecessor,  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  just  a  year 
before  him.  Both  were  emphatically  good  men,  though 
differing  in  opinion.  It  is  greatly  to  Sancroff  s  honour, 
that  he  never  engaged  in  any  of  the  intrigues  against  the 
government ;  but,  giving  allegiance  for  protection,  he  lived 
and  died  a  peacefid  subject.  Dr.  Tennison  succeeded 
Tillotson  in  the  primacy. 

The  death  of  the  primate  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
queen,  an  event  which  plunged  the  nation  into  the  deepest 
affliction.  She  was  attacked  by  the  small-pox  (Dec.  21), 
and  being  improperly  treated  by  Dr.  Ratcliffe,  she  was 
carried  off  in  about  a  week  (28th),  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  her  age.  She  bore  her  illness  with  the  greatest  piety 
and  resignation,  and  died  in  the  sincere  profession  of  the 
protestant  faith.  Her  character  was  every  way  amiable, 
and  no  one  could  have  better  sustained  the  difficult  part 

*  This  action  of  Marlborough's  la  not  to  be  defended  or  even  palliated. 
Hie  attempt  of  his  biographer  to  do  so  is  a  templete  failure.  See  Dalrymple, 
iii.  P.  3,  p.  60|  for  the  particulars. 
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she  was  called  on  to  act  in  the  drama  of  the  worlds  where 
the  most  sacred  duties  came  into  collision*.  By  her  hus* 
band  she  was  loved  with  an  intensity  of  which  his  nature 
was  hardly  thought  to  be  capable^  and  his  grief  at  her  loss 
was  so  great  as  to  cause  apprehensions  for  his  health* 
The  obsequies  of  the  queen  were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  (Mar.  5)^  and  her  remains  were  deposited  in 
Westminster-abbey  t* 

*  Hallam  beautifully  applies  to  her  Virgil's  well-known  line, 

"  Infeliz  utcunque  ferent  ea  facta  minores/' 
t  A  jacoUte  divine  had  the  brutality  to  preach  at  this  time  on  the  text,  **  Go 
now  see  this  accursed  woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king^s  daughter." 
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Peace  of  Ryiwick* — ^Prooeedinga  in  parliament**Act  of  Settlement.^Par- 
tition  tnat7.p--Death  of  WilUam  III.i«-liis  character. 

The  princess  Anne^  a  weak  womaoj  entirely  guided  hy 
lord  and  lady  Marlborough^  had  been  for  some  time  on  ill 
terms  with  the  king  and  queen.  When  the  latter  was  on 
her  death-bed,  the  princess  sent  expressing  her  desire  to 
see  her;  but  the  physicians  objected,  and  the  queen  sent 
her  her  forgiveness.  Lord  Sunderland,  who  was  now  in 
favour  with  William,  seized  the  occasion  of  his  grief  to 
efiect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  princess ;  Anne 
therefore  wrote  to  him ;  she  was  then  received  at  court, 
and  the  king  gave  her  St.  James's  for  her  residence,  and 
presented  her  with  the  greater  part  of  the  late  queen's 
jewels. 

The  most  important  bill  passed  this  session  was  that  for 
triennial  parliaments,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  every 
parliament  should  determine  within  three  years  from  the 
time  of  its  meeting.  The  king  had  twice  refused  his  assent 
to  a  similar  bOl,  but  he  now  (Nov.  1694)  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  yield. 

Charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  were  made  against 
various  persons.  Sir  John  Trevor,  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  was  expelled  for  having  received  a  bribe  of 
one  thousand  guineas  for  his  services  in  forwarding  a  bill 

*  Authorities  same  as  before. 
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for  the  orphans  of  the  city  of  London^,  It  having  ap« 
peared  that  the  East-India  company  had  employed  an  un* 
precedented  sum  in  secret-service  money  during  the  last 
year,  their  governor  was  called  on  to  account  for  it,  and  it 
proved  to  have  been  spent,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  renewal  of  their  charter,  in  bribes  to  influential  persons. 
On  the  information  which  was  elicited,  the  commons  im« 
peached  the  duke  of  Leeds;  but  an  important  witness 
having  gone  out  of  the  way,  and  a  prorogation  having 
taken  place,  the  matter  fell  to  the  ground.  The  stigma  of 
course  adhered  to  the  duke's  character,  and  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  regency  which  the  king  appointed  when 
departing  for  the  continent. 

The  great  event  of  the  campaign  of  1695  was  the  taking 
of  Namur  by  king  William  in  person  (Aug.  29),  after  a 
siege  of  seven  weeks,  in  face  of  a  French  armyof  onehundred 
thousand  men.  The  intelligence  difiiised  joy  all  over  Eng- 
land, and  the  king  was  received  on  his  return  (Oct.  11)  as 
a  glorious  conqueror. 

William's  first  act  was  to  dissolve  the  parliament  and 
summon  a  new  one  to  meet  on  the  22nd  of  November.  He 
then  visited  Newmarket,  and  made  a  progress  through  the 
midland,  counties  in  order  to  increase  his  popularity.  In 
the  new  parliament  the  whig  interest  preponderated.  A 
bin  for  regulating  trials  for  treason,  which  had  ftiled  be« 
fore,  was  now  brought  in  by  the  tories,  and  it  was  passed 
unanimously.  It  enacted  that  the  accused  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  indictment  and  of  the  panel  of  the  jury,  and 
the  aid  of  counsel ;  that  every  overt  act  should  be  proved 
by  two  witnesses ;  that  the  prisoner  should  be  enabled  to 
compel  his  witnesses  to  appear,  and  be  allowed  to  chal^ 
lenge  peremptorily  thirty-five  of  the  jury,  etc.  As  the  sil- 
ver coinage  was  in  such  a  wretched  state  that  a  golden 
guinea  was  worth  thirty  shillings,  a  new  coinage  was  re- 
solved on,  and  was  carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  Montague 

*  He  wai,  by  Tirtue  of  his  officei  obliged  to  put  the  queition  on  the  vote 
which  dedtf^d  his  own  disgrtoe. 
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the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^  aided  by  %r  Isaac  Newton 
the  master  of  the  mint^  and  by  Mr.  John  Locke  *.  A  third 
measure  caused  much  annoyance  to  the  king.  His  Dutch 
favourite^  Bentinck  earl  of  Portland^  who  was  somewhat  ra- 
pacious, had  begged  and  obtained  three  royal  lordships  in 
Denbighshire.  The  gentry  of  the  county  petitioned  against 
the  grant ;  the  commons  addressed  the  king  to  recall  it, 
and  William  complied  with  their  wishes ;  but  he  forthwith 
conferred  on  the  favourite  manors  and  honours  in  no  less 
than  five  several  cotmtiesf* 

The  discoveiy  of  a  nefarious  plot  against  the  life  of  the 
king  soon  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  parliament  and 
the  nation.  One  captain  Fisher  called  on  lord  Portland  (Feb. 
11,  1696),  and  informed  him  of  a  plot  for  seizing  the  king 
and  invading  the  kingdom ;  he  afterwards  (13th)  gave  the 
particulars  of  the  conspiracy  to  sir  William  Turnbull  the 
secretary.  The  attempt  on  the  king,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  on  Saturdays  to  hunt  in  Richmond-park,  was  to 
be  made  in  the  lane  leading  from  Brentford  to  Tumham- 
green.  He  was  therefore  lurged  not  to  hunt  on  that  day ; 
but  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  plot,  and  declared  his  re- 
solution of  taking  his  sport  as  usual.  On  Friday  evening 
however  (14th),  an  officer  named  Prendergast  came  to  lord 
Portland,  and  advised  him  td  persuade  the  king  to  stay  at 
home  the  next  day  or  else  he  would  be  assassinated.  He 
gave  the  same  details  as  Fisher  had  done ;  but  both  refused 
to  name  any  of  the  parties.  Prendergast  said  that  he  was 
an  Irishman  and  a  catholic,  but,  though  his  religion  was 
accused  of  sanctioning  such  deeds,  the  thought  of  it  had 
filled  him  with  horror.  Portland  went  to  the  king  that 
very  night;  and  WiUiam,  now  thinking  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  matter,  put  off  his  hunting  for  that  week. 
Next  day,  a  third  witness,  named  De  la  Rue,  gave  exactly 

*  The  old  coin  was  called  in  and  new  coin  of  the  same  denomination  giyen 
in  its  place.  The  difference,  which  amounted  to  2,400,000iLy  was  raised  hy  a 
house-  and  window-tax. 

t  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  recorded  to  Bentinck's  honour  that  he  was 
inaccessible  to  bribery,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  East-India  Company 
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similar  information^  and  he  and  Prendergast  being  examined 
personally  by  the  king,  were  prevailed  on  to  name  the  con- 
spirators. These  had  deferred  their  project  to  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  (22nd) ;  when  finding  that  the  king  did  not 
go  to  Richmond,  they  suspected  that  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered and  thought  of  providing  for  their  safely.  That 
night,  however,  several  of  them  were  arrested  in  their  beds, 
and  next  day  a  proclamation  was  issued  offering  a  reward 
of  1000/.  for  each  of  the  persons  who  had  escaped. 

On  Monday  (24th)  the  king  went  in  person  and  informed 
both  houses  of  the  discovery  of  theplot.  They  madeinretum 
a  most  loyal  and  affectionate  address,  empowered  him  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  and  drew  up  a  form  of 
association,  binding  themselves  to  the  support  of  his  person 
and  government  against  the  late  king  James  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  in  case  he  should  come  to  a  violent  death  to  re- 
venge it  on  his  enemies,  and  to  maintain  the  Act  of  Settle* 
ment.  All  the  members  of  both  houses  signed  this  bond* 
As  some  of  the  tories  scrupled  at  the  words  rightful  and 
hmfkd  kinff,  a  slight  change  was  made  to  content  them. 

The  plot  seems  to  have  been  as  follows.  King  James 
had  sent  sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scottish  catholic  officer  of 
his  guards,  over  to  England  with  a  commission  authorising 
and  commanding  all  his  loving  subjects  to  rise  in  arms  and 
make  war  on  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents* 
About  two-and-twenty  officers  and  men  of  James's  guards 
came  over  to  aid  in  the  project,  which  was  communicated 
to  several  of  the  king's  friends  in  England.  Various  places 
were  proposed  for  making  the  attempt,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned lane  was  finally  fixed  on.  Meantime  a  French  fleet 
and  army  were  to  be  assembled  at  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  of 
which  James  himself  was  to  take  the  command.  The  prin- 
cipal persons  charged  with  this  conspiracy  were  the  earl 
of  Aylesbury,  lord  Montgomery,  sirs  George  Barclay,  John 
Fenwick,  John  Friend  and  WilUam  Perkins,  major  Lowick, 
captains  Chamock,  Elnightley  and  Porter,  with  messieurs 
Rookwood,  Cooke,  Goodman,  Cranboume,  and  others*  Of 
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fhese^  Fbrter^  Goodmaoi  and  some  others  were  adimtted  as 
witnesses ;  and  on  their  evidence^  with  that  of  Fisher,  Pren- 
dergast  and  De  la  Rue,  Friend,  Perkins,  Chamock,  Lo- 
wick.  King,  Cranboume,  and  Rookwood,  were  fimnd  guiUy 
and  executed.  Cooke  and  Knightley  were  also  found 
guilty ;  but  the  former  was  banished,  the  latter  pardoned. 

At  the  execution  of  Friend  and  Perkins,  the  celebrated 
Jeremy  Collier  and  two  other  nonjuring  divines  gave  them 
absolution  in  sight  of  the  people  with  a  solemn  imposition 
of  hands.  For  this  they  were  indicted,  but  not  punished. 
The  two  archbishops  and  twelve  of  the  bishops  (all  that 
were  in  town)  published  a  declaration  strongly  censuring 
their  conduct,  as  the  dying  persons  had  made  no  confession 
and  expressed  no  abhorrence  of  the  crime  for  which  they 
suffered. 

King  James,  who  had  come  to  Calais,  after  remaining 
there  some  weeks,  returned  disconsolate  to  St.  Germain.^ 
He  utterly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  assassination  plot ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  Sufficient  evidence  of  his  having 
sanctioned  this  and  other  attempts  on  the  life  of  king 
WiUiam*. 

Sir  John  Fenwick  was  arrested  at  New  Romney,  on  his 
way  to  France  (June  11).  He  instantly  wrote  a  letter  in 
pencil  to  his  lady,  saying  that  nothing  could  save  him  but 
the  endeavours  of  her  nephew  lord  Carlisle  and  others  with 
the  king  and  his  friends,  or  the  bribing  some  of  the  jury 
to  starve  out  the  rest.  This  letter  was  intercepted,  and  on 
Fenwick's  assertion  of  his  innocence  before  the  lords-jus* 
tices  it  was  produced  to  his  utter  dismay.  When  he  heard 
that  the  grand  jury  had  found  the  bill  against  him,  he 
prayed  for  a  delay,  offering  to  tell  all  that  he  knew  provided 
he  got  a  pardon  and  was  not  required  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness. The  king,  when  this  proposal  was  transmitted  to  him 
in  Flanders,  refused  to  accede  to  it.  Fenwick  then  threw 
himself  on  his  mercy,  and  wrote. him  an  account  of  the 
plots  of  the  Jacobites,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  secret 

•  See  HtUuD,  iii.  175,  not0. 
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deaUngs  of  lords  Marlborough^  Shrewsbury,  Gh>do^hin, 
Bath,  and  admiral  Russell  with  the  court  of  St  Germain ; 
but  the  duke  of  Devonshire  told  him,  '^  that  the  king  was 
acquainted  with  most  of  those  things  before/'    An  order 
therefore  waA  issued  to  bring  him  to  trial  unless  he  made 
fuller  discoveries.    Fenwick  then  took  to  tampering  with 
the  witnesses  Porter  and  Goodman ;  the  former  betrayed 
the  intrigue  to  government,  but  the  latter  was  induced  to 
go  to  France.    As  he  could  not  now  be  convicted  by  law, 
his  enemies  took  another  course*    Admiral  Russell,  with 
the  king's  permission  (Nov.  6.),  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons  the  informations  of  Fenwick  against  himself  and 
others,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  read  in  order  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself.    Fenwick 
was  brought  to  the  bar  and  examined ;  but  as  he  had  had 
his  information  only  at  second-hand,  he  could  not  prove 
his  assertions,  and  he  thought  it  the  wiser  course  not  to 
repeat  them*    His  papers  therefore  were  voted  to  be  false 
and  scandalous,  and  it  was  resolved  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
attaint  him.    The  bill  was  founded  on  Porter's  evidence, 
supported  by  the  production  of  Goodman's  examination 
before  the  privy^coundl,  and  by  the  evidence  of  two  of  the 
grand-jury  as  to  what  he  had  sworn  before  them ;  proof 
was  also  given  of  his  having  been  tampered  with  by  lady 
Mary  Fenwick.    The  bill  was  vigorously  opposed  in  all  its 
stages ;  but  it  finally  passed  the  commons  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-three.    In  the  lords  the  divisions  were  still  closer, 
the  majority  being  only  seven.    In  the  minority  voted  the 
dukes  of  Leeds  and  Devonshire,  and  lords  Pembroke,  Sun^ 
derland,  Bath  and  Godolphin ;  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury 
was  absent ;  Marlborough  voted  in  the  majority,  revenge 
proving  stronger  than  his  toryism.    A  vigorous  protest, 
signed  by  forty-one  peers,  including  eight  prelates,  was 
entered,  in  which  it  was  justly  said,  that  Fenwick  was  '^  so 
inconsiderable  a  man  as  to  the  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
government,  that  there  needs  no  necessity  of  proceeding 
against  him  in  this  extraordinary  manner/'    It  is  to  be 
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regretted  that  one  (^the  most  fltrexraous  supporters  of  the 
bill  was  bishop  Burnet,  Fenwick  was  beheaded  on  Towav. 
hill  (Jan.  28^  1697). 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  against  Fenwidc,  a  eii^ 
cumstance  came  to  light  which  covered  lord  Monmouth 
with  disgrace.  Finding  himself  not  named  in  Fenwiek's 
discoveries^  he  wrote  a  paper  of  instructions  for  him  to 
found  his  defence  on^  so  as  to  implicate  Godolphin  and  the 
others;  and  on  Fenwiek's  not  doing  so^  he  came  aand  spoke 
for  two  hours  in  favour  of  the  attainder.  Fenwick  then 
on  a  re-examination  told  the  whole  story^  and  Monmouth 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  and  deprived  of  his  employ- 
ments. The  king  however  did  not  wish  to  drive  him  to 
extremity;  he  sent  bishop  Burnet  to  soften  him,  and  made 
up  his  losses  secretly^. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  partisans  of 
James  for  his  restoration.  Men  of  prud^ice  saw  that  it 
would  be  nothing  but  a  return  to  the  former  despottnn. 
The  whigs  no  longer  let  their  discontent  get  the  better  of 
their  regard  for  liberty ;  and  those  among  William's  minis- 
ters who  had  kept  up  a  treacherous  correspondence  with 
their  former  master,  gradually  withdrew  from  his  hopeless 
cause.  There  is  certainly  reason  to  think  that  some  of 
those  who  engaged  in  it  were  not  sincere,  and  that  their 
object  was  to  learn  and  defeat  the  plots  of  the  Jacobites. 
Still  the  selfishness,  the  treachery,  or  at  best  the  vacillation 
of  so  many  of  the  pripcipal  public  characters  in  the  period 
succeeding  the  Revolution,  form  a  picture,  fix>m  which  the 
virtuous  mind  will  frequently  turn  with  disgust. 

Before  the  king  left  England  this  year,  he  raised  to  the 
peerage  the  celebrated  John  Somers,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  lord-keeper,  and  made  him  chancellor.  Admiral 


*  Monmouth  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  earl  of  Peterborough.  Speaker 
Onalow  says  of  him  on  thia  oocaaion,  **  I  wonder  any  man  of  honour  coold 
keep  him  company  after  such  an  attempt.  He  was  of  the  worst  principles  of 
any  man  of  that,  or  perhaps  of  any  age ;  yet  from  some  glittering  in  his  cha- 
racter he  hath  aome  admirers." 
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Rnsseli  wts  created  eari  of  Oiferd^  and  lord  Stmderland 
was  now  made  lord  chamberlain. 

The  war  had  languished  of  late,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
this  year  it  was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (Sept. 
20).  Louis  gave  up  all  his  late  conquests  except  Stras- 
burg,  and  he  acknowledged  William  as  king  of  England. 
James  published  manifestos  in  assertion  of  his  rights ;  but 
they  were  unheeded.  It  iqypears  that  Louis  had  proposed 
to  William  to  have  the  crown  settled  on  the  prince  of 
Wales  after  his  death,  and  that  the  latter,  who  had  no  great 
affection  for  the  princess  Anne,  consented  to  it.  But  the 
princess  had  a  sure  ally  in  the  bigotry  of  her  father  and  his 
queen.  The  idea  of  their  son  being  reared  a  protestant, 
as  in  such  case  he  must  be,  filled  them  both  with  horror, 
and  they  rejected  the  proposal  without  hesitation. 

The  peace  was  on  the  whole  an  honourable  one,  consi* 
dering  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  war  had  been  on  the 
side  of  France ;  it  was  also  absolutely  necessary  firom  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  EInglish  finances.  But  William  knew 
that  it  was  likely  to  be  little  more  than  a  truce,  and  in  his 
speech  to  the  parliament  (Dec.  2)  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
'^  that  for  the  present  England  cannot  be  safe  without  a 
land-force.''  The  necessity  however  of  reduction  and 
economy  was  strongly  felt,  the  war  having  caused  a  debt 
of  seventeen  millions,  and  a  dread  of  standing  armies  as 
the  instruments  of  despotism  pervaded  the  minds  of  most 
people,  not  considering  that  in  the  mutiny-biU  and  the 
necessity  of  annual  votes  of  supply,  they  had  abundant 
security  against  those  dangers.  It  was  therefore  voted 
that  all  the  troops  raised  since  1680  should  be  disbanded, 
and  it  was  finally  resolved  (18th)  that  ten  thousand  men 
should  be  the  force  for  the  ensuing  year.  To  gild  the  pill 
for  the  monarch,  and  prove  that  they  were  not  wanting  in 
gratitude  and  affection  to  him,  they  voted  (20th)  that  a 
sum  of  700,000/.  should  be  granted  him  for  life  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  list.  The  king  however  neglected  the 
former  vote,  and  when  he  was  next  going  to  Holland,  he 
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left  settled  orders  with  the  regency  to  keep  up  a  fbroe  of 
sixteen  thousand  men. 

During  the  king's  absence  (1698)  a  new  parliament  was 
elected*  The  members  were  mostly  men  of  Revolution- 
principles,  attached  to  the  government,  but  not  very  cour- 
teous to  the  king.  When  on  his  return  from  the  continent 
the  parliament  met,  he  hinted  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  (Dec.  9)  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  large  land- 
force.  But  the  commons,  irritated  at  his  neglect  of  the 
vote  of  their  predecessors  on  this  point,  forthwith  resolved 
that  it  should  not  exceed  seven  thousand  men,  and  these 
to  be  his  mqesty's  natural-bom  subjects.  As  this  last 
dauae  went  to  deprive  him  of  his  Dutch  guards,  to  which 
he  was  so  much  attached,  and  of  the  brave  regiments  of 
French  protestants,  the  insult  coupled  with  ingratitude 
(as  he  deemed  it)  sank  deep  into  his  mind.  He  seriously 
resolved  to  abandon  the  government  and  retire  to  Holland, 
and  he  had  actually  written  the  speech  which  he  intended 
to  make  on  that  occasion,  when  he  was  diverted  from  his 
purpose.  He  therefore  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  (Feb.  1, 
1699).  Ere  however  he  dismissed  his  guards,  he  made  a 
final  appeal  to  the  good  feelings  of  the  commons.  He  sent 
them  (Mar.  18)  a  message  in  his  own  hand-writing,  to  say 
that  all  the  necessary  preparations  were  now  made,  and 
that  he  would  send  them  away  immediately,  ^^  unless,  out 
of  consideration  to  him,  the  house  be  disposed  to  find  a 
way  for  continuing  them  longer  in  his  service,  which  his 
majesty  would  take  very  kindly/'  But  the  commons  were 
inexorable,  and  the  guards  departed'*'.  We  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  approve  of  this  conduct  of  the  commons ;  thou^ 
it  was  termed  national  feeling  it  showed  more  of  party- 

*  " It  was  a  moving  sight/'  says  the  whig  Oldmixon  (p.  186),  ''to  behold 
them  marching  from  St.  James's-park  through  London  streets,  taking  a  long 
ftrewell  of  the  Mends  they  left  in  England  with  kisses  and  tears  in  thdr  eyes ; 
many  of  them  having  Bng^h  wives  and  children  following  them  into  a  land 
strange  to  them,  after  their  husbands  and  fathers  had  spent  so  many  years  in 
the  service  of  that  country  out  of  which  they  were  now  driven."  There  was 
only  «ne  ragimeni  of  these  gunda,  which  makefe  the  baibarity  the  greater. 
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spirit.  They  should  have  recollected,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  these  troops,  who  won  the  battle  of  the  Boyne^ 
they  would  probably  have  no  power  over  them  or  any 
other  troops*. 

In  the  following  session  (1700)  the  connnons  proceeded 
a  step  further  in  making  the  king  feel  their  power.  The 
lands  of  those  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  James  in 
Ireland,  exceeding  a  million  of  acres,  were  forfeited,  and, 
in  a  legal  sense,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown ;  yet 
stin  in  all  equity  they  should  be  applied  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. But  William,  who  was  of  a  generous  temper,  and 
who  never  could  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  as  king  he 
was  entitled  to  aU  the  prerogative  exercised  by  his  prede* 
cessors,  had  granted  away  the  far  greater  part  of  them, 
chiefly  to  his  mistress,  Mrs.  YiUiers,  now  countess  of 
Orkney,  to  the  insatiable  Portland,  to  Oindcel  earl  of 
Athlone,  to  Sidney  lord  Romney,  and  to  another  Dutch 
fisivourite,  Keppel,  who  had  been  page,  then  private  se- 
cretary to  the  king,  and  who  now  had  eclipsed  Portland  in 
his  favour,  and  had  been  created  earl  of  Albemarle.  Still 
he  had  only  exercised  a  lawful  prerogative,  and  the  com- 
mons were  not  justified  in  the  act  of  resumption  which 
they  passed,  and  still  less  in  tacking ^  as  it  was  termed,  its 
provisions  to  a  money-bill  in  order  to  prevent  the  lords 
from  altering  themf. 


*  '<  The  foreign  troops,"  aaya  HaUam,  (iii.  191)  **  had  claimB  which  agratefid 
and  generous  people  should  not  have  forgotten ;  they  were  many  of  them  the 
chivalry  of  protestantism,  the  Hugnenot  gentlemen,  who  had  lost  all  but  their 
swords  in  a  cause  which  we  deemed  our  own ;  they  were  the  men  who  had 
terrifled  James  from  Whitehall,  and  brought  about  a  deliveranee,  which,  to 
^Mak  plainly,  we  had  neither  sense  nor  courage  to  achieve  for  ourselves,  or 
which  at  least  we  could  never  have  achieved  without  enduring  the  convulsive 
throes  of  anarchy." 

f  <*  This  most  reprehensible  device,**  observes  the  same  vrriter  (p.  193), 
**  though  not  an  unnatural  consequence  of  their  pretended  right  to  an  exduaive 
concern  in  moneybiUa,  had  been  em^kyyed  in  a  former  instance  in  this  reign 
(Feb.  1692).  They  were  again  successfol  on  this  occasion ;  the  lords  receded 
from  their  amendmenta  and  pasted  the  bill  at  the  king's  desire,  who  perceived 
that  the  fury  of  the  commons  was  tending  to  a  terrible  convulsion.    Bat  ths 

x2 
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The  king  was  tolerant  in  his  own  temper,  and  he  was 
pledged  to  the  emperor  and  his  catholic  allies  to  indulge 
his  catholic  subjects.  But  the  commons  now,  on  the  resort 
of  priests  to  England  and  their  usual  imprudence,  brought 
in  a  terrific  bill  to  check  the  growth  of  popery.  By  this 
act  any  one  informing  against  a  priest  exercising  his  func* 
tions  was  to  receive  100/.  reward,  and  the  priest  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life;  every  person  professing  the  popish 
religion  must,  after  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen,  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribe  the  de- 
claration against  transubstantiation  and  the  worship  of 
saints,  or  become  incapable  of  inheriting  or  purchasing 
lands,  and  during  his  life  his  next  of  kin  being  a  protestant 
was  to  enjoy  them.  The  lords  and  the  king  gave  no  op- 
position to  the  will  of  the  commons ;  but  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  eqtiity  rendered  the  barbarous  enactment  of  none  ef- 
fect, and  no  properties  were  lost  by  it. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland,  foreseeing  the  coming  storm,  had 
already  resigned  his  office  of  chamberlain,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  the  king.  Lord  Orford,  fearing  the  commons, 
followed  his  example;  the  duke  of  Leeds  was  dismissed 
from  his  post  of  president  of  the  council.  But  the  tories 
had  persuaded  the  favourites  Albemarle,  and  ViUiers  lord 
Jersey,  that  it  would  be  for  the  king's  advantage  to  employ 
them  instead  of  the  whigs.  The  king  himself  seems  to  have 
thought  that  course  necessary,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  tories,  he  consented  to  take  the  great  seal 
from  lord  Somers,  the  leader  of  the  whig  party.  William 
wished  him  to  resign  it  of  his  own  accord,  but  this  Somers 
declined  doing,  as  it  might  appear  to  be  the  result  of  fear 
or  guilt.    The  earl  of  Jersey  was  then  sent  (Apr.  7)  to 

precedent  wu  infinitely  dangerous  to  their  legislative  power.  If  the  oommons, 
after  lome  more  attempts  of  the  same  nature,  desisted  firom  so  nigust  an  en- 
croachment, it  must  be  attributed  to  that  which  has  been  the  great  preserm- 
tive  of  the  equilibrium  in  our  goremment, — the  public  Toice  of  a  reflecting 
people,  averse  to  manifest  innovation,  and  soon  offended  bj  the  intemperance 
cvf  factions/' 
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demand  it ;  he  delivered  it  up,  and  it  was  committed  to  sir 
Nathan  Wright,  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  immediately 
resigned. 

When  the  king  returned  firom  the  continent  this  year, 
he  modeled  the  ministry  to  the  content  of  the  tories. 
Oodolphin  was  set  again  over  the  treasury,  lord  Grey  of 
Werk,  now  earl  of  Tankerville,  was  made  privy  seal,  and 
Rochester  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  whigs  in  the  commons,  their  leader  in  that 
house,  Charles  Montague^  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  baron  of  Halifax*.  The  ministers  having  ad- 
vised a  dissolution,  a  new  parliament  was  summoned,  and 
when  it  met  (Feb.  10,  1701),  Mr.  Robert  Harley,  a  man 
who,  though  of  a  presbyterian  fisimily  and  connexions,  had 
constantly  acted  with  the  tories,  was  chosen  speaker. 

The  two  great  measures  which  were  now  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  parliament  were  the  succession  and  the 
partition-treaty. 

Of  all  the  children  which  the  princess  Anne  had  borne, 
only  one  had  survived.  This  was  William  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, bom  in  1689.  When  this  young  prince  had  attained 
his  ninth  year,  the  king  assigned  him  a  peculiar  establish- 
ment, and  appointed  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  be  his 
governor,  and  bishop  Burnet  his  preceptor.  But  the  prince 
having  over-exerted  himself  on  his  birth-day  (July  24, 
1700),  took  a  fever  of  which  he  died.  The  next  heir  to 
the  crown  was  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  Henrietta, 
youngest  child  of  Charles  I.,  but  her  religion  excluding  her, 
the  nearest  protestant  to  the  throne  was  Sophia,  dowager- 
electress  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
the  sister  of  that  monarch.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne^ 
the  subject  was  pressed  on  the  attention  of  parliament,  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  preparing  a  bill  for  the  purpose. 

The  Act  of  Settlement  which  was  now  passed,  limited 
the  succession  of  the  crown  to  the  princess  Sophia,  and 

*  Ssyillet  marqaess  of  HaUto>  bad  died  without  hfiSn. 
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the  hein  of  her  body  beiiig  protestants.  It  fiuther  pro* 
▼ided^  that  no  foreigner  should  hold  any  place  of  tniat, 
civil  or  mOitaiy,  or  take  any  grant  from  the  crown;  that 
the  nation  should  not  be  obliged  to  engage  in  war  for  the 
defence  of  any  donunions  not  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  that  the  sovereign  should  join  in  communion 
with  the  church  of  England,  and  not  go  out  of  the  coun- 
try without  the  consent  of  parliament;  that  no  pardon 
should  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment;  that  no  person 
holding  an  office  or  pension  under  the  crown  should  be 
capable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons ;  that  judges' 
commissions  should  be  made  guamdiu  se  bene  geuermi^ 
and  their  salaries  be  ascertained ;  that  all  business  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  privy-council  should  be  transacted 
there^  and  all  the  resolutions  be  signed  by  the  coundUors 
present,  etc. 

The  regard  for  liberty  shown  in  this  important  bill  cer- 
tainly does  honour  to  the  tories.  Some  of  the  articles 
seemed  no  doubt  to  reflect  on  the  king,  but  recent  expe- 
rience had  shown  their  necessity,  and  future  experience 
proved  their  utility.  There  was,  however,  one  fatal  omisr 
sion  in  the  bill ;  the  foreign  prince  coming  to  the  throne 
should  have  been  required  to  surrender  his  former  domi- 
nions. 

The  afiair  of  the  treaty  of  partition  was  much  more  in- 
tricate. Charles  II.  of  Spain  was  childless ;  the  emperor^ 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  king  of  France  had  all  mar- 
ried daughters  of  Spain.  Louis's  queen,  it  is  true,  had  at 
her  marriage  solemnly  renounced  her  right  of  succession^ 
but  the  ambition  of  Louis,  it  was  well  known^  would  not 
be  held  in  by  so  slender  a  cord ;  and  if  he  could  add  the 
Spanish  dominions  to  his  own,  his  power,  it  was  feared^ 
would  be  irresistible.  In  1698,  William  having  seen,  from 
the  temper  of  parliament,  how  little  chance  there  was  of 
prevailing  on  the  English  nation  to  engage  in  a  war,  re- 
solved if  he  could  not  avert  the  evil  entirely  to  diminish  it 
as  much  as  possible.    Louis  too  was,  or  pretended  to  be. 
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satisfied  to  be  secixred  in  a  part  rather  than  have  to  fight 
for  the  whole.    Accordingly^  when  William  retained  to 
Holland  that  year^  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  kings  of  England  and  France^  and  the  states  of  Hol- 
land, for  partitioning  the  Spanish  dominions^  by  which  the 
dauphin  was  to  have  Naples  and  all  the  other  Italian  do- 
minions of  the  crown  of  Spain^  except  the  duchy  of  Milan^ 
which  was  to  go  to  the  emperor's  second  son,  Charles.  The 
dauphin  was  also  to  have  the  province  of  Ghiipuscoa^  in  the 
north  of  Spain ;  but  the  crown  of  Spain,  with  all  its  other 
dominions,  was  to  go  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria. 
The  death  of  this  young  prince  having  firustrated  this  ar- 
rangement, a  new  one  was  concluded  (Mar.  15,  1700)* 
By  this  the  archduke  Charles  was  to  have  Spain,  the  Indies, 
and  the  Netherlands,  while  the  dauphin  should  have  Ghu- 
puscoa  and  all  the  Italian  dominions,  but  Milan  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  Lorraine.    The  object  proposed  by  William 
and  the  States  was,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  as 
much  as  possible ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  bold  step  thus  to 
parcel  out  the  Spanish  monarchy  without  the  consent  of 
the  crown  or  people  of  Spain.    Accordingly,  the  pride  of 
the  Spanish  nation  was  roused,  and  through  the  arts  of  the 
French  ambassador  and  his  party,  the  king,  when  on  his 
death-bed  (Nov.  1),  was  induced  to  make  a  will  leaving 
all  his  dominions  to  Philip  the  second  son  of  the  dauphin. 
Louis,  after  an  afiected  hesitation,  allowed  his  grandson  to 
accept  the  splendid  bequest.     He  then  used  all  his  arts  to 
obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  king  of  England  and  the 
States,  but  finding  them  unavailing,  he  had  recourse  to 
stronger  measures.   By  what  was  called  the  Barrier-treaty, 
Namur,  Antwerp,  and  some  other  places  in  the  Nether- 
lands, were  garrisoned  by  Dutch  troops ;  and  by  a  secret 
and  rapid  march,  the  French  in  one  night  surprised  and 
captured  all  these  garrisons,  which  amounted  to  twelve 
thousand  men.    The  States,  to  firee  their  soldiers,  and 
urged  by  the  clamour  of  a  large  faction  at  home^  and  the 
terror  of  the  French  arms  now  at  their  doors,  acknow- 
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ledged  Philip^  and  king  William  found  it  neoesaary  to 
follow  their  example  (Apr.  I  J,  1701). 

It  is  asserted  that  Louis  scattered  his  gold  with  no  spa^ 
ring  hand  among  the  members  of  the  En^ish  parliament, 
in  order  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  war.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
his  game  was  played  effectually  in  that  assembly.  Thepeers 
(Mar.  21)  presented  an  address  condemnatory  of  ^^that 
&tal  treaty '^  of  partition,  and  the  commons,  after  a  furious 
debate^  in  which  Mr.  Howe,  a  zealous  Jacobite,  termed  it 
a  ^'/elanious  treaty,^'  made  a  still  stronger  address,  and 
then  proceeded  to  impeach  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Or* 
ford,  and  the  lords  Somers  and  Halifax^  for  their  share  in 
it.  Disputes^  however,  arising  between  the  two  houses, 
the  commons  refused  to  go  on  with  the  impeachments, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  could  not  expect  justice,  and 
the  lords  then  acquitted  the  accused  peers. 

The  war-spirit,  however,  was  on  the  increase  in  the 
country,  and  the  king  on  his  return  to  the  continent  was 
party  (Sept.  7)  to  a  second  Grand  Alliance  with  the  em- 
peror and  the  States  for  procuring  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Italian  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Spain  for  the  emperor, 
and  for  preventing  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  under 
the  one  government.  '  Just  at  this  time^  an  event  occurred 
which  roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  English  nation 
against  Louis.  King  James  died  (16th),  and  Louis,  who 
had  promised  the  dying  monarch  to  recognise  his  son  as 
king  of  England,  poformed  that  promise  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  wisest  ministers.  William  immediately  ordered 
his  ambassador  to  quit  the  court  of  France  without  taking 
leave>  and  the  French  secretary  of  legation  was  required 
to  depart  from  England.  The  dty  of  London  made  an 
address^  expressive  of  their  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
the  court  of  France^  and  their  resolution  to  stand  by  the 
king  in  the  defence  of  his  person  and  just  rights ;  and 
similar  addresses  soon  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 
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The  cnrreiit  had  evidently  set  in  against  the  timid  anti* 
national  policy  of  the'tories^  and  the  sagacious  Sunderland 
when  consulted  hy  the  king  strongly  advised  him  to  dis- 
card his  tory  ministers  and  bring  in  the  whigs.  William 
wrote  to  lord  Somers^  their  acknowledged  leader^  for  his 
advice^  and  that  statesman  urged  him  to  dissolve  the  par- 
liament,  and  to  rely  on  the  present  temper  of  the  nation. 
Accordingly,  the  king  soon  after  his  return  acted  in  con* 
formity  with  that  counsel. 

When  the  new  parliament  met  (Dec.  30),  the  tones 
proved  stronger  in  it  than  had  been  anticipated,  but  many 
of  them  were  of  that  moderate  party  which  was  headed  by 
Hailey,  whose  election  to  the  office  of  speaker  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  either  four  or  fourteen.  The  speech  from 
the  throne,  the  composition  of  Somen,  was  a  most  able 
piece,  showing  the  danger  of  England  and  of  Europe,  and 
calling  on  the  parliament  to  act  with  vigour  and  unani- 
mity. The  two  houses  responded  to  the  royal  call;  they 
voted  ninety  thousand  men  for  the  land  and  sea-service ; 
a  bill  was  passed  for  attainting  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales,  and  another  obliging  all  persons  emplcr^ed  in 
church  and  state  to  alfjure  him,  and  swear  to  William  as 
rightful  and  lawful  king,  and  his  heirs,  according  to  the 
Act  of  Settlement. 

The  nation  had  not  been  so  imited  or  the  king  so  popular 
at  any  time  since  the  Revolution ;  but  William  was  not 
&ted  to  enjoy  the  happy  results.  He  felt  his  constitution 
to  be  so  greatly  broken,  that  he  had  told  lord  Portland  this 
winter,  in  confidence,  that  he  could  not  expect  to  live  an- 
other summer.  Toward  the  end  of  February  (1702),  as  he 
was  riding  through  Bushy-park,  on  his  way  to  Hampton- 
court,  he  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop  on  the  level  sod :  but 
the  animal  stumbled  and  fell,  and  the  king's  collar-bone 
was  broken  *.  It  was  set  immediately,  and  he  was  brought 

*  It  was  malicioiuly  lemaiked  that  the  hone  he  rode  had  fomerij  belonged 
to  sir  John  Fenwick.  As  his  M  was  ascribed  to  a  mole-hill,  the  Jacobites  in 
their  political  oompotations  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  little  gentleman 
in  black  vdvet. 
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back  to  Kensington.  For  some  days  he  seemed  in  no 
danger  whatever ;  but  one  day  (Mar.  3)^  after  walking  for 
some  time  in  the  gallery^  he  sat  down  on  a  couch  and  fell 
asleep.  He  awoke  with  a  shivering-fit.  A  fever  ensued ; 
he  grew  worse  daily;  on  Sunday  (7th)  he  received  the 
sacrament  from  archbishop  Tennison^  and  at  eight  o'clock 
next  morning  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age.  A  black  ribbon  with  a  ring,  containing  some 
of  his  late  queen's  hair,  was  found  tied  round  his  left  arm, 
a  proof  of  his  sincere  affection  for  that  estimable  woman. 

William  was  slender  in  person  and  delicate  in  constitu- 
tion.    His  countenance  was  grave  and  manly,  his  nose 
aquiline,  his  eye  bright,  his  forehead  large.    He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  religion,  and  was  generally  correct  in  his 
conduct.     His  manner  was  dry  and  unpleasant,  and  those 
who  had  been  used  to  the  afiabiUty  of  Charles  found  hb 
court  intolerable ;  and  his  retiring  to  Holland  every  sum- 
mer, and  usual  residence  at  Hampton-court  for  the  sake 
of  privacy  and  hunting,  tended  very  much  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  the  pubUc.     He  was  also  charged  with  want  of 
humanity,  and  with  an  indifference  as  to  what  might  be- 
come of  the  world  when  he  should  be  out  of  it.     King  Wil- 
liam was  an  able  though  not  a  successM  general ;  the  great 
object  of  his  life  was  the  abasement  of  the  power  of  France ; 
it  was  only  with  a  view  to  this  that  he  sought  the  throne 
of  England ;  and  he  is  the  last  monarch  of  superior  talents 
who  has  occupied  that  throne.    He  had  the  high  glory  of 
having  saved  first  his  own  country  and  then  England  fi:t)m 
civil  and  religious  despotism ;  and  had  Providence  added 
a  few  years  to  his  life,  he  might  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  completely  humbling  the  power  of  Louis  XIV,,  and  have 
saved  England  from  the  disgrace  of  the  treaty  which  con- 
cluded the  war. 
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Queen's  acoesilon. — ^Expedition  to  Cadiz. — ^Admiral  Benbow.— War  of  the 
Sttcceinon.— Battle  of  Blenheim.^War  in  Spain.— Battle  of  RamiUies  * — 
of  Almanza ;— of  Oudenarde ;— of  Malplaquet. — Campaign  in  Spain. — Union 
with  Scotland. — Struggles  of  parties.— Trial  of  SachevcrelL— Triumph  of 
the  iories.^Harley  stabbed  by  Guiscard. — Negotiations  for  peace.— Charges 
against  Marlborough^— Peace  of  Utrecht.— Oxford  and  Bolingbroke.— 
Death  of  the  queen. — State  of  the  constitution. 

The  successor  to  the  throne  was  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  her  age.  She  had  always  been  remarkably  firm  in  her 
attachment  to  the  protestant  religion^  and  her  inclination 
was  strong  to  the  tory  party.  This,  however,  was  much 
controlled  by  the  great  influence  exercised  over  her  mind 
by  lady  Marlborough,  who  was  a  whigt^  which  led  to  ft 
hope  that  the  high-tory  party  would  not  be  dominant  du- 
ring her  reign.  When  waited  on  by  the  privy-council  the 
day  of  William's  death,  she  spoke  with  great  respect  of 
that  monarch,  and  annoimced  her  intention  of  treading  in 
his  steps.  She  renewed  this  declaration  in  her  speech  to 
the  parliament,  and  her  resolution  was  communicated 
without  loss  of  time  to  the  States-general,  who  had  been 
overwhelmed  with  affliction  at  the  news  of  the  king's  de- 
mise. 

King  William,  with  that  noble  spirit  of  patriotism,  and 
of  regard  for  the  interests  of  Europe  in  general,  which 
distinguished  him,  though  aware  of  the  treachery  of  Marl- 

*  Authoritiea  same  as  before,  and  Coxe's  Life  of  Mailborough. 

t  In  her  familiar  intercourse  with  lord  and  lady  Marlborough,  the  queen 
called  herself  and  was  called  by  them  Mrs.  Morley,  and  they  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Freeman. 
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borough  to  himself,  had  destined  him  to  the  command  of 
the  English  troops  in  the  approaching  war,  for  of  his  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  talents  he  had  the  highest  opinion. 
For  this  reason  he  had  confided  to  him  the  task  of  nego- 
tiating the  Grand  Alliance^  and  Marlborough's  conduct  of 
it  had  fully  justified  his  anticipations.  The  queen  now 
declared  that  nobleman  captain-general  of  the  land-forces 
in  England,  and  appointed  him  her  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  whither  he  repaired  without  delay  (28th)  to  assure 
the  States  of  the  intentions  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  to 
arrange  the  plan  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  commons  settled  on  the  queen  for  life  the  revenue 
of  700,000/.  a-year  enjoyed  by  the  late  king,  100,000/.  of 
which  she  assured  them  she  would  annually  devote  to  the 
national  service.  The  oath  of  abjuration  was  taken  by  aU 
persons  without  any  difficulty. 

In  forming  her  ministry  queen  Anne  gave  the  preference 
to  the  tories.  Lords  Halifax  and  Somers  were  dismissed; 
the  duke  of  Leeds  was  sworn  of  the  privy-coundl ;  Go- 
dolphin  was  made  treasmrer,  Nottingham  and  sir  Charles 
Hedges  secretaries,  Normanby  privy-seal,  and  sir  Nathan 
Wright  chancellor;  while  of  the  whigs  the  duke  of  So- 
merset was  president  of  the  council,  and  the  duke  of  De- 
vonshire lord  steward.  Anne  made  her  husband,  prince 
George,  generalissimo  of  all  her  forces  by  sea  and  land^ 
and  sir  George  Rooke  vice-admiral  of  England.  Seymour, 
Howe,  Harcourt,  and  other  tories  also  obtained  employ* 
ments. 

On  the  very  same  day  (May  15),  as  had  been  previously 
arranged,  war  was  declared  against  France  at  London, 
Vienna,  and  the  Hague.  In  the  beginning  of  July  Marl- 
borough took  the  command  of  the  allied  army  in  Flanders. 
He  forthwith  crossed  the  Meuse  and  advanced  to  Hamont. 
The  caution  of  the  Dutch  field-deputies  restraining  him 
firom  action,  no  battle  was  fought  in  Flanders  this  cam- 
paign ;  but  by  the  capture  of  Venloo  and  other  places  on 
the  Meuse,  and  finally  of  Liege,  the  navigation  of  that 
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river  was  completely  opened.    With  this  last  acquisition 
the  campaign  closed. 

It  had  been  the  plan  of  king  William  to  send  an  expe- 
dition against  Cadiz.  The  queen's  ministry^  in  pursuance 
of  that  design,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line^ 
which,  joined  with  twenty  Dutch  men-of-war,  with  fi-igates 
and  transports,  and  carrying  a  body  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  was  destined  for  that  service.  The  supreme  com- 
mand was  given  to  the  duke  of  Ormond;  sir  George  Rooke 
commanded  the  fleet  under  him.  On  the  23rd  of  August 
the  expedition  arrived  off  Cadiz ;  but,  instead  of  landing 
at  once,  three  days  were  spent  in  debates  and  discussions 
about  the  place  of  landing  and  other  matters  which  should 
have  been  arranged  long  before.  By  this  delay  time  was 
given  to  the  marquess  Villadarias^  the  captain-general  of 
Andalusia,  to  store  the  city  with  provisions  and  to  place  a 
boom  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  English 
commanders  resolved  to  reduce  the  forts  on  the  mainland^ 
instead  of  debarking  in  the  isle  of  Leon ;  they  therefore 
landed  in  the  Bay  of  Bulls^  and  advanced  to  Rota^  which 
was  given  up  by  the  governor;  they  thence  moved  to  Port 
St.  Mary's,  a  wealthy  town ;  they  found  it  deserted,  and 
they  fell  at  once  to  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruction^ 
not  even  sparing  the  churches.  By  this  conduct  they  com- 
pletely alienated  the  minds  of  the  Andalusians  fix)m  them- 
selves and  their  cause ;  and  seeing  but  slender  hopes  of 
any  final  success,  they  resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
They  departed  (Sept.  30)^  as  Stanhope^  one  of  those  in 
command,  expressed  it^  ^^  with  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and 
of  infamy/'  The  naval  and  military  commanders  charged 
each  other  with  the  blame  of  the  failure. 

Fortune^  however,  seemed  resolved  to  save  them  from 
the  popular  indignation  at  home.  They  learned  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal  that  the  great  Cadiz  plate-fleet  had  put 
into  Vigo-bay^  in  Gallicia,  and  they  resolved  to  attempt  its 
capture.  On  reaching  that  bay  (Oct.  22)  they  found  the 
entrance  defended  by  a  boom  and  two  ruinous  old  towers ; 
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while  the  convoying  ships  of  war,  of  which  ten  were  French^ 
lay  moored  along  the  shore,  and  the  peasantry  were  all  in 
arms.  Ormond  landed  with  two  thousand  men,  and  re- 
duced the  towers ;  the  English  ships  broke  the  boom ;  but 
while  the  ships  of  war  gave  them  occupation,  the  galleons 
ran  further  up  the  gulf  to  try  to  save  their  cargoes;  the 
English,  however,  soon  overtook  them.  The  crews  then 
began  to  fling  the  cargoes  into  the  sea,  and  to  bum  the  gal- 
leons, but  six  of  them  and  seven  ships  of  war  were  cap- 
tured. The  total  loss  of  the  Spaniards  exceeded  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  the  captors  did  not  get  more 
than  one  half. 

Admiral  Benbow,  a  brave  and  able  seaman,  but  rude  and 
rough  in  his  manners,  was  at  this  time  in  the  West  Indies 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships.  He  fell  in  (Aug.  19)  with  a 
French  squadron  of  equal  force,  under  M.  de  Casse.  A 
running  fight  was  maintained  for  several  days;  but  Benbow 
found  that  the  greater  part  of  his  capteina  neglected  hia 
orders,  and  would  not  come  into  action.  His  right  leg 
being  broken  by  a  chain-shot  (24th),  and  his  captains  still 
continuing  refractory,  he  gave  up  the  chase  and  bore  for 
Jamaica,  where  he  ordered  a  court-martial  to  be  held  on 
six  of  them;  and  two,  Kirby  and  Wade,  were  sentenced  to 
be  shot,  which  sentence  was  executed  at  Plymouth,  when 
they  were  sent  home.  Benbow  died  of  his  wounds  at 
Eongston. 

During  the  summer  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a 
new  one  summoned.  When  it  met  (Oct.  20)  it  proved 
tory  and  high-church*.  In  its  address  to  the  queen  it  re- 
flected on  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  saying,  for  example, 
that  Marlborough  had  retrieved  the  ancient  glory  and  ho- 
nour of  the  English  nation*  It  was  proposed  to  substitute 
the  word  maintained  for  that  invidious  term,  but  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.    They  also  talked 

*  The  distinction  between  kigh-  and  hw-ehurehmen  had  lately  come  up. 
The  fonner  were  so  denominated  from  their  claims  to  high  sacerdotal  power 
both  in  diurch  and  stitey  the  latter  from  the  opposite  chamrter. 
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of  the  church  being  restored  to  its  due  rights  and  privileges. 
As  the  dissenters  all  belonged  to  the  whig  party^  the  com- 
mons now  opened  a  battery  on  them,  which  long  continued 
in  operation.  This  was  the  bill  for  preventing  occasional 
conformity ;  for  many  of  the  dissenters,  viewing  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  protestants  as  merely  different  forms  of  the 
common  Christianity,  made  no  scruple  to  conform  to  the 
church  of  England,  by  taking  the  test  and  receiving  the  sfr- 
crament  in  it,  as  a  qualification  for  office,  but  still  adhered 
to  their  own  sect.  The  pride  of  the  church-partyhad  also 
been  wounded  by  the  imprudent  vanity  and  insolence  of  sir 
Humphrey  Edwin,  the  lord  mayor  of  London  in  16979  who 
went  to  the  meeting*house  of  Pinners'-hall  with  aU  the  in- 
ugnia  of  his  civic  dignity.  The  bill  now  brought  in  enacted 
penalties  against  persons  in  office  who  should  frequent  dis* 
senters'  meeting-houses.  It  passed  the  conmions  by  a  large 
majority,  but  the  lords  made  sundry  amendments  in  it, 
which  the  commons  would  not  admit,  and  it  thus  was  lost 
for  this  session. 

At  the  desire  of  the  queen,  an  annual  income  of  100,000/. 
was  voted  to  her  consort  in  case  of  his  surviving  her.  The 
earl  of  Marlborot^h  having  been  created  a  duke  for  his 
services  in  the  late  campaign,  the  queen  informed  the 
house  of  commons  that  she  had  granted  him  5000/L  a  year 
out  of  the  post-office  revenue  for  his  life,  and  that  Ae 
wished  an  act  to  be  passed  for  continuing  it  to  his  heirs ; 
but  the  commons  were  indignant  at  the  proposal,  asserting, 
with  truth,  that  he  had  been  abundantly  remunerated  for 
his  services ;  and  the  duke  prudently  requested  the  queen 
to  recall  her  message*. 

We  will  now  briefly  narrate  in  continuity  the  events  ot 
the  War  of  the  Succession,  by  land  and  sea,  in  which  the 
troops  and  fleets  of  the  queen  of  England  were  engaged. 
Our  narrative  shall  extend  over  a  space  of  eight  years. 

*  Erelyn  observes  on  this  occasion  (ii.  78),  that  Marlborough  **  had,  beiidA 
bh  OTm  considerable  estate,  30,000A  a-year  in  places  and  employments,  with 
60,000f.  ftt  interett." 
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The  campaign  of  1703  was  opened  by  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Bonn^  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne :  the  towns  of 
Huy^  Limburg,  and  Guelder  were  also  reduced ;  but  the 
energy  of  Marlborough  was  so  cramped  by  the  caution  and 
dilatoriness  of  the  Dutch^  that  he  could  venture  on  no 
action  of  importance.  In  this  year  the  king  of  Portugal 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  joined  the  confederacy^  and  the 
archduke  Charles  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Spain.  He 
came  to  England  in  the  close  of  the  year^  and^  having  par- 
taken of  the  Christmas  festivities  of  the  court,  was  con- 
veyed by  sir  George  Rooke^  with  a  powerful  squadron^  to 
Lisbon. 

The  year  1704  opened  with  gloomy  prospects  for  the 
confederates.  The  emperor,  pressed  by  the  Hungarians^ 
who  were  in  rebellion^  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Bavarians 
and  French  on  the  other,  and  totally  unprovided  with 
troops^  was  expecting  every  day  to  be  besieged  in  his  ca- 
pital. Marlborough,  who  saw  that,  if  the  emperor  was 
forced  to  yield,  the  confederation  was  at  an  end,  resolved 
to  make  a  bold  effort  to  relieve  him.  He  secretly  arranged 
his  plans  with  prince  Eugene  of  Savoys  the  imperial  gene- 
ral, and  then,  pretending  to  his  own  government  and  the 
States  that  his  object  merely  was  to  act  on  the  Moselle^  he 
induced  the  latter  to  be  content  with  the  protection  of 
their  own  troops,  and  allow  him  to  open  the  campaign 
where  he  proposed.  It  is  not  in  our  power  here  to  display 
the  masterly  arrangements  and  proceedings  of  this  con- 
summate warrior.  Being  joined  by  an  imperial  army  under 
the  prince  of  Baden,  he  forced  the  lines  of  the  Bavarians 
at  Schellenburg,  on  the  Danube  (July  2),  with  great 
slaughter;  and,  having  occupied  the  town  of  Donawerth^ 
he  transported  his  army  over  the  river.  The  elector  re- 
tired under  the  walls  of  Augsburg ;  and  the  country  was 
wasted  far  and  wide.  Being  joined,  however,  by  a  French 
army  from  the  Rhine,  under  marshal  Tallard,  the  elector 
recrossed  the  Danube,  in  order  to  attack  prince  Eugene^ 
who  had  arrived  with  eighteen  thousand  men  at  Donawerth* 
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Marlborough^  therefore^  joined  the  prince  mthout  delay. 
The  allies  were  advancing  up  the  river  to  take  a  position 
at  Hochstadt^  when  they  discovered  that  the  enemy  was 
marking  out  a  camp  between  Lutzingen  and  Blenheim. 
The  allied  generals  resolved  to  attack  him  at  once ;  and 
next  morning  (Aug.  13)  at  two  o'clock  they  put  their 
troops  in  motion.  At  seven  the  enemy^  who  had  not  been 
aware  of  their  approach,  descried  the  heads  of  their  columns^ 
and  began  to  prepare  to  engage  them.  The  Gallo-Bavarian 
army  amounted  to  about  fifly-six  thousand  men ;  that  of 
the  allies  to  about  fifty-two  thousand. 

At  one  o'clock  the  battle  began,  with  an  attack  on  Blen* 
heim  by  the  English  under  lord  Cutts,  and  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  enemy's  left  by  the  troops  under  the  prince 
of  Anhalt.  The  contest  was  desperate,  especially  on  the 
right;  but  ere  night  the  allies  had  won  a  most  splendid 
victory.  The  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed,  drowned,  taken, 
and  deserters,  was  forty  thousand  men ;  among  the  pri« 
soners  was  marshal  Tallard  and  twelve  hundred  of  his 
officers.  The  allies  had  four  thousand  five  hundred  killed 
and  seven  thousand  five  hundred  wounded.  The  victory 
would  have  been  still  more  complete  but  for  the  misconduct 
of  the  imperial  troops,  which  enabled  the  elector  to  retire 
in  good  order,  and  with  little  loss. 

Ulm  and  several  other  places  were  reduced ;  the  allied 
army  recrossed  the  Rhine ;  and  the  campaign  was  termi- 
nated with  the  sieges  of  Landau,  Treves,  and  Traerbach. 
In  December  the  duke  returned  to  England ;  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  queen  and  the  two  houses ;  the  royal 
manor  and  honour  of  Woodstock  was  conferred  on  him  and 
his  heirs,  and  the  queen  gave  orders  for  a  splendid  man- 
sion, to  be  named  Blenheim-castle,  to  be  erected  on  it  at 
the  cost  of  the  crown. 

Sir  George  Rooke  had  sailed  finom  Lisbon,  carrjring  a 
corps  of  five  thousand  troops,  under  the  prince  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  for  an  attempt  on  Barcelona;  but  their  strength 
not  proving  sufficient,  they  abandoned  the  enterprise.    On 
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their  way  back  they  attacked  and  captured  the  strong 
fortress  of  Gibraltar^  of  which  Rooke  took  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  queen  of  England*  He  then  fought  an 
indecisive  action  with  a  French  fleet  off  Malaga. 

The  campaign  of  1705  in  Flanders  produced  no  great 
battle^  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  field-deputies. 
Its  most  important  event  was  the  forcing  of  the  French 
lines^  extending  firom  Namur  to  Antwerp^  defended  by 
seventy  thousand  men,  and  strong  by  nature  as  well  as 
art.  This  exploit  was  performed  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner, and  without  any  loss.  Marlborough  came  up  with 
the  French  army  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dyle,  but, 
when  he  would  attack  it,  the  Dutch  deputies  interposed 
and  prevented  him.  Toward  winter  he  visited  the  new 
emperor,  Joseph,  at  Vienna,  by  whom  he  was  created  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  principality  of  Mindelsheim 
was  conferred  on  him.  He  there  arranged  the  terms 
of  a  new  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  the  maritime 
powers. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  lord  Peterborough  sailed  finom 
Portsmouth  with  a  land-force  of  about  five  thousand  men. 
His  instructions  were,  to  aid  the  duke  of  Savoy,  or  to 
attack  one  of  the  Spanish  ports,  and  make  a  vigorous  push 
in  Spain.  At  Lisbon  he  was  joined  by  the  archduke 
Charles,  and  at  Gibraltar  by  the  prince  of  Darmstadt. 
They  touched'at  Altea,  in  Valencia,  where  they  found  the 
people  ssealous  in  their  favour.  Peterborough  then  formed 
the  daring  project  of  making  a  dash  for  Madrid,  which  was 
only  fifty  leagues  distant,  but  the  archduke  and  Darmstadt 
insisted  on  proceeding  to  Barcelona.  The  want  of  money 
was  another  obstacle,  and  Peterborough  gave  way.  When 
they  came  to  Barcelona  (Aug.  16)  they  found  tlie  fortifi^- 
cations  of  that  town  strong  and  in  good  repair,  and  the 
garrison  as  numerous  as  their  own  force.  Peterborough 
and  most  of  the  ofScers  were  against  making  any  attempt, 
but  the  archduke  and  Darmstadt  were  as  obstinate  as  ever. 
To  gratify  them,  the  txoops  were  kmdec^  and  ky  for  three 
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weeks  in  inactiviiy  before  the  town.  Dissension  prevailed 
among  the  commanders^  and  there  seemed  no  course  but 
to  re-embark  the  troops^  when  Peterborough  (Sept.  13), 
by  a  fortunate  and  well-conducted  piece  of  temerity,  made 
himself  master  of  the  strong  fort  of  Montjuich,  which  com- 
mands tiie  city.  Numbers  of  the  Miquelets,  or  armed 
peasantry,  now  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and  the 
siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour.  At  length  a  breach  was 
effiscted ;  but  ere  the  assault  was  given,  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  forced  the  brave  old  viceroy,  Velasoo,  to  propose 
terms.  An  honourable  treaty  was  concluded  (Oct.  9) ; 
but  several  of  the  Miquelets  had  stolen  into  the  town,  and 
they  and  the  discontented  townsmen  appeared  in  arms 
early  next  morning,  with  the  resolution  of  massacring  the 
viceroy  and  his  friends.  Feterborough,  on  hearing  the 
tumult,  rode  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  and  demanded 
admittance.  The  gate  was  opened  to  him,  and  his  first 
act  was  to  save  a  noUe  lady  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Mi- 
quelets. He  suppressed  the  riot,  enabled  the  viceroy  to 
escape  to  Alicant,  and  then  withdrew  from  the  town  till 
the  term  of  the  treaty  should  have  expired.  The  viceroy, 
however,  had  left  orders  for  an  immediate  surrender.  All 
Catalonia  now  rose  in  favour  of  Charles,  and  its  example 
was  followed  by  Valencia. 

Wearied  by  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  generals  and 
field-deputies,  and  disgusted  with  the  slowness  and  indeci- 
sion of  the  Imperialists,  Marlborough  planned  for  the  cam- 
paign of  17O6  the  leading  an  army  in  person  into  Italy  to 
co-operate  with  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  while  a  British 
army  diould  land  on  the  coast  of  Sainfxmge  to  endeavour 
to  raise  the  Huguenots  of  the  south  of  France.  But  the 
French  having  been  successful  on  the  Upper  Rhine  the 
States  became  alarmed,  and  they  implored  Marlborough 
to  retain  the  command  in  the  Netherlands,  offering  to  free 
him  firom  the  control  of  the  deputies.  He  complied  with 
their  wishes  and  prepared  to  open  the  campaign  by  the 
si^  of  Namur.    The  French  court  sent  positive  orders  to 
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marshal  Villeroy  to  risk  a  battle  in  defence  of  that  town. 
He  therefore  advanced  to  the  village  of  BamiUies  beyond 
Tirlemont,  where^  on  Whitsunday  (May  23),  he  ^was 
attacked  by  the  allied  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  his  own 
force  being  about  sixty-two  thousand.  The  action  com- 
menced after  one  o'clock  and  lastejd  till  the  evening ;  the 
French  sustained  a  total  defeat,  losing  thirteen  thousand 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  beside  two  thousand 
who  afterwards  deserted,  eighty  stand  of  colours,  and  nearly 
all  their  artillery  and  baggage;  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  one 
thousand  killed  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  wounded. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  this  glorious  victory  was 
the  submission  of  the  states  of  Brabant  to  king  Charles, 
and  the  surrender  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Antwerp, 
and  the  other  towns  of  that  province.  Dendermond,  Os- 
tend,  and  Aeth  stood  each  a  siege,  and  the  campaign  closed 
with  the  capture  of  this  last. 

In  Spain  this  year  Barcelona  was  invested  by  land  and 
sea  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  under  Philip  in  person, 
while  its  small  garrison  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  men 
was  animated  by  the  presence  of  Charles.  The  enthusiasm 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  was  manifested  in  the 
defence;  monks  and  women  appeared  in  arms,  and  Peter- 
borough advancing  firom  Valencia  carried  on  a  guerilla- 
warfare  (for  which  no  man  was  better  adapted)  in  the 
enemy's  rear.  The  city  however  would  have  been  reduced 
but  for  the  arrival  of  an  English  fleet  with  troops,  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  blockading  squadron  retired  to  Toulon, 
and  the  garrison  being  now  reinforced,  the  besieging  army 
marched  off  with  all  speed  to  Roussillon.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  under  the  earl  of  Gralway*  and 
the  marquess  Das  Minas  had  entered  Spain,  and,  on  hear* 
ing  of  the  relief  of  Barcelona,  they  advanced  and  occupied 
Madrid,  But  instead  of  pressing  at  once  on  Philip,  who 
was  at  Burgos,  they  loitered  for  a  month  in  the  capital. 

*  This  was  RuTigni,  a  French  protestant.    He  had  reodved  his  title  and 
fprtime  from  king;  William  for  his  senioes  in  Ireland. 
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Charles  in  like  manner  stayed  at  Barcelona,  and  then  went 
to  Zaragoza  instead  of  Madrid.  The  national  antipathy 
between  Castilians  and  Aragonese  revived;  the  former 
showed  themselves  enthusiastic  for  Philip;  and  Galway 
and  Das  Minas^  unable  to  get  back  into  Portugal,  had  to 
retire  into  Valencia,  pursued  by  the  duke  of  Berwick. 
Philip  then  returned  to  Madrid. 

After  the  misfortunes  of  the  last  campaign  Louis  had 
made  proposals  for  a  treaty,  first  to  the  states  alone  and 
then  to  them  and  Marlborough^  offering  to  cede  to  Charles 
either  Spain  and  the  Indies  or  the  Italian  dominions^ 
with  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  and  compensation  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy.    His  offers,  however,  were  rejected,  and 
Marlborough  again  took  the  field  (1707)-     But  the  cam- 
paign proved  utterly  inactive,  as  the  duke  of  Venddme^ 
the  French  general,  would  give  no  opportunity  for  fighting. 
In  Spain  the  allied  forces  imder  Oalway  and  Das  Minas 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Peterborough,  who  advised  a 
defensive  system)  advanced  into  the  kingdom  of  Murcia 
to  engage  the  duke  of  Berwick.    They  found  him  (Apr. 
25)  encamped  on  the  Vega  or  plain  of  Almanza ;  his  army, 
which  had  been  reinforced  from  France,  amounted  to  about 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  allies  did  not 
exceed  seventeen  thousand.  His  superiority  in  cavalry  was 
very  great ;  his  troops  were  firesh,  while  theirs  were  fatigued 
with  a  morning's  march.    The  battle  commenced  at  three 
in  the  afternoon ;  the  contest  was  for  some  time  most  obs- 
tinate ;  but  Galway  and  Das  Minas  both  being  wounded 
and  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  the  allies  were  finally  routed. 
They  left  four  thousand  men  dead  on  the  spot;  nearly  all 
the  remaining  infantry  were  obliged  to  surrender ;  the  ge- 
nerals fled  to  Catalonia  with  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  cavalry.    Valencia  and  Aragon  were  speedily  re- 
duced to  the  obedience  of  Philip,  and  the  campaign  closed 
with  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lerida. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eu- 
gene had  entered  Provence  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
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men  and  laid  siege  to  Toulon^  wlule  a  BritiBh  fleet  under 
sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  attacked  it  from  the  sea.  The  de- 
fence of  the  garrison^  however,  was  gallant;  and  as  alarge 
army  was  said  to  he  hastening  to  its  relief,  the  duke  raised 
the  siege  and  retired.  As  admiral  Shovel  was  returning  to 
Eng^d  his  fleet  ran  on  the  rocks  westward  of  Scilly. 
His  own  ship,  the  Association,  foundered,  and  himself  and 
all  his  crew  perished ;  the  same  was  the  fiite  of  the  Eagle 
and  the  Bomney. 

In  the  spring  of  1708,  Louis^  encouraged  by  intelligence 
of  the  discontent  which  prevailed  in  England  and  still 
more  in  Scotland,  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Dunkirk,  in  which 
the  son  of  James  II.,  now  called  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  and  in  England  the  Pretender,  embarked  and 
sailed  for  Scotland.  But  sir  George  Byng  was  at  the  Firth 
of  Forth  with  an  English  squadron,  and  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  effect  a  landing.  After  being  beaten  about  by 
storms  for  a  month,  they  got  back  in  a  shattered  condition 
to  Dunkirk. 

The  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  was  commanded 
by  the  king's  grandson,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  aided  by 
the  duke  of  Venddme.  They  surprised  Ghent  and  Bruges 
and  laid  siege  to  Oudenarde.  At  the  approach  of  Marl- 
borough to  its  relief  they  retired ;  but  he  brought  them  to 
action  at  no  great  distance  fix>m  that  town  (July  11).  The 
battle  did  not  commence  till  evening,  and  the  coming  on  of 
night  saved  the  French  from  a  rout  which  might  have 
ended  the  war.  They  lost  three  thousand  men  killed  and 
seven  thousand  taken ;  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  about  two 
thousand  men.  After  this  victory  Marlborough  invested 
(Aug.  13)  Lisle,  the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  a  city  of 
remarkable  strength  and  largely  garrisoned.  Every  pos- 
sible effort  for  its  relief  was  made  by  the  French  generals ; 
but  at  length  the  town  (Oct.  25),  and  finally  the  citadel 
(Dec.  10),  was  forced  to  surrender.  Ghent  was  then  be- 
sieged and  recovered,  and  the  campaign,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  during  the  war,  terminated.    The  taking  of 
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tho  ifllands  of  Sardinia  and  Minorca  gave  aome  lustre  to 
the  cause  of  the  allies  in  the  south* 

The  losses  which  France  had  sustained  now  (1709)  made 
Louis  sincerely  anxious  for  peace^  and  he  was  willing  to 
surrender  all  the  Spanish  dominions  except  Naples^  to  give 
the  Dutch  a  sufficient  barrier,  etc.  The  allies^  however, 
insisted  on  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  dominions  without 
exception,  and  even  on  Louis's  aiding  to  drive  his  grandson 
out  of  Spain.  These  terms  he  rgeoted  as  an  insult;  he 
addressed  a  manifesto  to  his  subjects ;  and,  exhausted  as 
they  were  by  famine  and  taxation,  the  eminent  loyalty  of  the 
people  enabled  him  to  renew  the  war  with  augmented 
vigour. 

The  fortune  of  war  was,  however,  still  adverse  to  France. 
The  first  act  of  the  renewed  drama  was  the  investment  of 
Toumay  by  the  allies  and  its  surrender  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence (Sept.  3).  Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough  then 
prepared  to  invest  Mons  s  marshal  Villars  hastened  to  its 
reUef ;  he  posted  his  army  between  two  woods  near  Mal- 
pkquet,  and  fortified  his  camp  with  redoubts  and  entrench- 
ments. Here,  however,  he  was  attacked  (Sept.  11)  by  the 
allies.  The  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each  being 
about  ninety  thousand  men :  the  action  was  the  most  de- 
sperately contested  during  the  war ;  the  honour  of  the  day 
remained  to  the  allies  with  a  list  of  twenty  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  French  retired  with  the  loss  of 
fourteen  thousand.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Mons  ter- 
minated the  campaign.  In  Spain  fortune  was  adverse  to 
the  allies ;  they  lost  the  town  of  AUoant,  and  they  were 
defeated  on  the  plain  of  Oudilla. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  resumed  in  1710,  and  a 
congress  sat  at  the  little  town  of  Oertruydenburg.  Louis 
seemed  to  be  most  moderate  $  but  his  sincerity  was  doubted 
and  the  conference  was  broken  off.  The  taking  of  Douay 
and  some  other  towns  alone  signalised  the  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands ;  but  events  of  greater  importance  took  place 
in  Spain. 
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The  army  of  Charles  was  commanded  by  the  fkiglish 
general  Stanhope  and  the  Austrian  marshal  Starembui^; 
that  of  Philip  by  the  marquess  of  Villadarias.  The  former 
entered  Aragon,  while  the  latter  invaded  Catalonia :  as  it 
was  on  itsretum,  the  allies  wished  to  cut  it  off  finom  Lerida, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  July,  their  cavalry,  led 
by  Stanhope  in  person,  engaged  and  routed,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Almenara,  a  superior  body  of  the  Spanish  cavalry. 
Night  saved  the  Spanish  armyfix>m  a  total  rout.  They  re- 
tired to  Lerida  and  thence  to  Zaragoza,  whither  they  were 
followed  by  the  allies,  who  passed  the  Ebro  unopposed. 
The  rival  monarchs  were  present  with  their  armies ;  that 
of  Philip  counted  twenty-five  thousand,  that  of  Charles 
twenty-three  thousand  men.    A  battle  was  fought  under 
the  walls  of  that  ancient  city  (Aug.  20),  which  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  who  lost  five  thousand 
slain  and  wounded,  four  thousand  prisoners,  and  aU  their 
colours  and  artillery.    The  loss  of  the  victors  was  only 
fifteen  hundred  men.  Philip  fled  to  Madrid  and  thence  to 
Valladolid,  and  Charles  soon  after  entered  the  capital,  but 
he  found  it  nearly  deserted.    The  fidelity  of  the  Castilians 
to  his  rival  was  invincible,  and  their  efforts  soon  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  another  army,  of  which  the  duke  of 
Yenddme  took  the  command.    As  Catalonia  was  menaced 
by  the  French,  the  allies  resolved  to  return  thither ;  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies  they  were 
obliged  to  march  in  separate  divisions,  and  Vend6me,  ha- 
ving  with  his  entire  army  surrounded  Stanhope,  who  had 
about  five  thousand  EngUsh  troops,  in  the  town  of  Brir 
huega,  forced  him  to  surrender  (Dec.  9)  after  a  most  gal- 
lant defence.   Next  day  Yenddme  gave  battle  on  the  plain 
of  Villa  Viciosa  to  Staremburg,  who  was  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  Stanhope*    The  honour  of  the  day  remained  with 
the  German ;  but  he  was  so  harassed  by  the  partisans  in 
his  retreat  that  he  did  not  bring  more  than  seven  thousand 
men  back  to  Barcelona.    The  war  in  Spain  was  now  vir- 
tually at  an  end;  it  was  plain  that  the  Castilian  spirit  was 
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not  to  be  subdued ;  and  tbe  succession  of  Charles  to  the 
imperial  throne  soon  altered  the  relations  of  Europe. 

We  now  return  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  England  during 
the  time  of  the  war. 

Since  the  accession  of  James  I.^  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
union  between  the  two  British  kingdoms  had  been  appa- 
rent to  judicious  statesmen.    The  Act  of  Security  passed 
by  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1704  proved  the  danger  of 
delaying  that  measure  any  longer ;  for  by  this  it  was  en- 
acted,  that  on  the  death  of  the  queen  without  issue,  the 
Estates  should  appoint  a  successor  of  the  royal  line  and  a 
protestant;   but  that  it  should  not  be  the  same  person 
who  would  succeed  to  the  throne  of  England,  unless  the 
independence  of  the  Scottish  nation  and  parliament,  and 
the  religion,  trade,  and  liberty  of  the  people,  had  previously 
been  secured  against  English  influence.    The  queen  gave 
her  assent  to  this  act  by  the  advice  of  Godolphin,  whose 
object  is  said  to  have  been  to  firighten  the  English  into  a 
union  of  the  kingdoms  by  the  terror  of  a  separation  of  the 
two  British  crowns.    If  such  was  his  plan,  it  was  eminently 
successful.    The  act  was  regarded  in  England  as  almost  a 
declaration  of  war.  A  bill  rapidly  passed  both  houses,  em- 
powering the  queen  to  appoint  commissioners  for  a  union 
of  the  kingdoms ;  declaring  the  Scots  aliens  if  they  did  not 
accede  to  a  treaty  or  adopt  the  Hanoverian  succession 
within  a  year;  prohibiting  the  importation  of  their  cattle 
and  linens ;  and  appointing  cruisers  to  prevent  their  trade 
with  France.     An  address  was  made  to  the  queen  to  put 
the  towns  of  Carlisle,  Berwick,  Newcastle,  and  Hull  in  a 
state  of  defence;  troops  were  marched  to  the  borders; 
and  the  six  northern  counties  were  called  on  to  arm  for 
their  defence. 

In  the  Scottish  parliament  there  were  three  parties ;  the 
court-party,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Queensberry;  the  Ja- 
cobites, whose  chief  was  the  duke  of  Hamilton ;  and  the 
coimtry-party,  who,  though  zealous  for  the  independence 
of  the  kingdom,  were  attached  to  the  protestant  succession. 
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In  this  party  there  were  various  shades  of  opinion ;  it  con- 
tained  royalists  and  republicans^  of  which  last  class  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun  was  by  feir  the  most  eminent.  This  man  was 
the  perfect  model  of  those  who  with  pure  motives  seek  to 
convert  a  monarchy  into  a  republic.  He  was^  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed,  ^  brave  as  the  sword  he  wore/'  of  unstained  honour^ 
of  strict  probity^  of  ardent  patriotism,  of  simple  and  ner* 
vous  eloquence,  of  extensive  reading  and  knowledge  of 
mankind;  but  he  was  stem  and  obstinate,  impatient  of 
contradiction,  chimerical  in  his  projects,  and  enthuaiastio 
in  his  spirit ;  in  a  word,  a  man  who  would  dictate,  not 
concede ;  and  meliorate  on  his  own  principles,  or  not  at  all. 
A  portion  of  the  country-party,  comprising  the  marquess 
of  Tweeddale,  lord  Belhaven,  and  other  late  ministers  of 
the  crown,  formed  what  was  termed  the  Squadrone  Volanie, 
and  sought  to  trim  the  balance  between  the  two  parties  of 
oourt  and  opposition. 

An  act  for  a  treaty  of  union  with  England  was  by  good 
management  carried  in  the  Scottish  parliament  (1706),  and 
the  queen  was  empowered  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
arranging  it.  The  parliament  was  then  adjourned,  and  the 
commissioners  selected  by  the  queen  held  their  conferences 
at  the  Cockpit  in  Westminster  (1706). 

The  Scottish  commissioners  proposed  a  federal,  instead 
of  an  incorporating  union ;  but  the  English  insisting  on 
this  last,  they  readily  gave  way,  and  the  following  terms 
of  union  were  agreed-  on.  The  succession  of  the  united 
kingdom  to  remain  to  the  princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body  being  protestants ;  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  the  number  of  peers  for  Scotland  to  be  sixteen, 
elected  for  every  parliament  by  and  out  of  the  Scottish 
peerage ;  of  commons,  forty-five,  two- thirds  for  counties 
and  one-third  for  boroughs ;  the  same  duties  of  excise  and 
customs  to  be  levied  in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom ; 
and  when  England  raised  two  millions  by  a  land-tax,  Scot- 
land was  to  raise  48,000/.,  etc.  etc. 

The  number  of  representatives  allotted  to  Scotland  was 
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loudly  ezdaimed  against;  and  it  was  argned,  that  as  its  po- 
pulation was  a  sixth  of  that  of  England^  its  representatives 
should  in  justice  form  a  sixth  instead  of  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  l^iislature  as  proposed  i  but  it  was  replied^  that  mere 
number  was  not  to  be  the  only  basis ;  that  the  burdens 
borne  were  also  to  be  taken  into  computation;  and  that  the 
Scots  had  insisted  on  not  paying  more  than  a  fortieth  of 
the  land*tax.  It  was  also  intimated  that  on  this  point  the 
English  mmistry  were  resolved  not  to  yields  and  prospects 
of  English  peerages  were  held  out  to  the  ScottLsh  nobles* 
The  great  hope  of  canying  the  union,  however,  rested  on 
what  was  termed  the  Eguivaleniy  a  sum  of  S98,000/.  which 
England  was  to  pay  for  the  customs  and  excise  of  Scotland 
in  as  fiur  as  they  were  appropriated  toward  the  discharge  of 
its  national  debt.  This  was  to  go  to  the  payment  of  arrears 
of  salaries,  etc.,  to  the  compensation  of  the  share-holders 
in  a  company  which  had  been  formed  in  Scotland  for  co- 
lonising the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  which  had  met  with 
the  fate  due  to  so  wild  a  project.  In  short,  the  Equivalent 
was  to  form  a  specious  fund  of  bribery. 

The  Scottish  parliament  met  on  the  ISth  of  Octobers 
the  duke  of  Queensberry,  a  man  of  the  highest  rank  and 
most  conciliating  manners,  prudent  and  resolute,  sat  as 
the  royal  commissioner.  The  treaty  was  read,  and  then 
printed  and  published.  Forthwith  a  storm  of  indignation 
burst  forth  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  each  class  saw  danger 
to  its  own  peculiar  interests ;  all  fired  at  the  thought  of  the 
loss  of  national  independence.  Addresses  against  it  were 
poured  in  finom  all  parts ;  tumults  arose  in  Edinbui^h ;  the 
Cameronians  of  the  west  were  preparing  to  take  up  arms 
and  dissolve  the  parliament  by  force.  Two-thirds  of  the 
nation,  in  fact,  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  union. 

The  court*party  argued  in  favour  of  the  union  from  the 
injurious  ascendency  which  England  had  long  possessed 
over  Scotland,  and  for  which  it  was  the  only  remedy  likely 
to  be  efficacious,  as  history  proved  that  federal  unions 
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were  only  sources  of  discord ;  a  share  in  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land would  thus  be  obtained ;  it  was,  in  fine,  the  part  of 
prudence  to  submit  cheerfully  to  what  was  inevitable ;  the 
union  would  be  like  the  marriage  of  a  maiden  chaste  and 
prudent,  but  conscious  of  her  weakness,  to  a  man  noble 
and  powerful,  thus  preserving  her  identity  and  honour 
tmder  another  name. 

The  country-parfy  argued  from  the  aversion  of  the  na- 
tion ;  they  denied  the  right  of  parliament  to  alienate  what 
was  only  a  trust;  they  drew  highly-coloured  pictures  of 
the  ruin  and  degradation  which  must  inevitably  overwhelm 
Scotland.  They  appealed  to  the  interests,  the  passions,  the 
imagination.  In  prophetic  vision  lord  Belhaven  saw  the 
barons,  whose  ancestors  had  exacted  tribute  throughout 
England,  walking  like  attorneys  in  the  court  of  requests, 
and  English  excisemen  receiving  more  homage  than  had 
been  given  to  their  ancestors :  he  saw  the  tradesmen  eat- 
ing saldess  pottage,  and  drinking  water  instead  of  ale; 
the  daughters  of  the  gentry  petitioning  for  husbands,  their 
sons  for  employment ;  ^^  But  above  all,'^  cried  he,  ^^  I  see 
our  ancient  mother  Caledqnia,  like  Caesar,  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  our  senate,  looking  mournfully  around,  covering 
herself  with  her  royal  garment,  and  breathing  out  her  last 
words.  And  thou  too,  my  son!  while  she  attends  the  fatal 
blow  firom  our  hands.^^ 

The  force  of  reason,  the  force  of  ai^ument,  but,  above 
all,  the  force  of  the  Equivalent,  prevailed  against  all  the 
efforts  of  mistaken  patriotism.  The  Squadrone  Volante  was 
gained  to  the  court;  Hamilton  proved  false  to  his  party; 
and  the  act  of  ratification  was  passed  by  the  large  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  ten.  By  a  separate  act  the  presbyter- 
ian  form  of  church-government  was  secured.  To  gratify 
the  poor  nobility  so  numerous  in  Scotland,  the  privilege  of 
fireedom  from  personal  arrest  was  accorded  to  the  Scottish 
peerage.  The  act  of  union,  when  transmitted  to  England, 
after  encountering  some  opposition  firom  the  high  tones  in 
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the  house  of  peen^  received  the  approbation  of  the  English 
legislature^  and  (May  1^  1707)  the  two  kingdoms  were  in- 
corporated into  one,  to  be  called  Orbat  Britain. 

During  this  time  the  struggle  of  parties  went  on  in  the 
English  parliament  and  cabinet.    The  tories  twice  renewed 
their  efforts  to  carry  their  bill  against  occasional  conformity, 
even  attempting  to  tack  it  to  the  bill  for  the  land*tax.    In 
the  cabinet,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  were  thwarted 
by  them  in  their  views  respecting  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  war.    These  ministers  contrived,  however,  to  get  rid  of 
Rochester  in  1703;  and  in  the  following  year  they  were 
equally  successful  with  respect  to  Nottingham,  Jersey, 
and  sir  Edward  Seymour.  The  duchess  was  most  anxious 
to  effect  a  union  between  Marlborough  and  the  whiga,  but, 
great  as  her  influence  was  over  him,  she  did  not  succeed. 
Harley  became  secretary  in  place  of  Nottingham;   and 
Henry  St.  John,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  was  made 
secretary-at-war.    The  attempts  of  the  tories  to  depreciate 
his  glorious  victory  at  Blenheim  tended  however  greatly 
to  alienate  Marlborough  from  them ;  and  the  result  of  the 
elections  for  a  new  parliament  in  1705,  which  gave  a  clear 
majority  to  the  whigs  in  the  commons,  led  him  and  Go- 
dolphin  to  contemplate  a  union  with  that  party.     Even 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  whig  influence 
had  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  dismissal  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  (late  marquess  of  Normanby)  from  the  privy- 
seal,  and  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Newcastie ;  and 
the  transfer  of  the  great  seal  from  sir  Nathan  Wright  to 
Mr.  William  Cowper.    The  contest  for  the  office  of  speaker 
was  between  Mr.  Smith  of  the  whig  and  Mr.  Bromley  of 
the  tory  party:  the  former  was  supported  by  the  court, 
and  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  forty-three.    The  speech 
from  the  throne  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  whigs, 
and  the  addresses  of  the  two  houses  re-echoed  it. 

The  first  attack  of  the  tories  on  their  rivak  was  a  motioR 
in  the  lords  (Nov.  15)  to  address  the  queen  to  invite  the 
presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown  to  reside  in  England. 
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By  this  they  hoped  to  reduce  the  whige  to  a  disagreeable 
dilemma;  fbr^  if  they  supported  it,  they  would  oflfend  the 
queen ;  if  they  opposed  it,  they  would  injure  themselves 
both  with  the  house  of  Hanover  and  with  the  nation. 
They,  however,  manfully  opposed  it,  and  brought  in  a  bill 
for  the  appointment  of  a  regency  to  act  in  case  of  the 
queen's  demise,  and  another  for  naturalising  the  whole  of 
the  electoral  family.  These  bills  were  carried,  after  much 
opposition  to  the  former  from  the  tones ;  and  the  dislike 
of  the  queen  to  the  whigs  was  now  evidently  diminished. 
As  much  had  been  said  during  the  debate  of  the  church 
being  in  danger,  lord  Halifia  moved  to  appoint  a  day  finr 
inquiry  into  that  danger.  When  the  day  came,  an  angry 
debate  took  place ;  but  both  houses  concurred,  by  large 
majorities,  in  a  resoluticm  that  the  church  was  in  a  most 
safe  and  flourishing  condition* 

The  strength  of  the  tory  party  was  weakened  by  divi- 
sion, while  the  whigs  acted  in  one  compact  body,  under  the 
direction  of  the  jtmfo,  as  it  was  named,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  brds  Somers,  HalifiDc,  Wharton,  Qrford,  and 
Sunderland ;  this  last  the  son  of  James's  minister,  and  son* 
in-law  of  Marlborough,  but  the  devoted  admirer  of  Somers. 
The  bias  of  the  queen,  the  general,  and  the  treasurer  was 
to  the  tories ;  but  the  first  had  been  offended  by  thdr  late 
conduct,  and  the  two  last  saw  that  it  was  only  firom  the 
whigs  that  they  could  expect  support  in  their  foreign  po* 
licy.  ThejwUo  felt  their  power,  and  insisted  on  a  larger 
share  for  their  party  in  the  profits  and  influence  of  office. 
They  required  that  sir  Charles  Hedges  should  be  dismissed, 
and  Sunderland  be  made  secretary  in  his  place ;  but  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  queen  to  give  sway  to  neither  pariy;  and 
she  had,  moreover,  a  personal  dislike  to  Sunderland.  The 
policy  of  her  two  great  ministers  had  been  the  same  as  hers^ 
but  they  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  way ;  yet  it  cost  them 
a  year's  labour  and  the  threat  of  resignation  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  the  queen  (1708). 

Iliey  had,  however,  been  secretly  thwarted  in  the  whole 
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affair  by  their  colleague  Harley^  and  a  bed*chamber  in- 
fluence of  which  they  were  not  aware.  The  duchess  of 
Marlborough  had  a  cousin  who  was  married  to  a  Mr* 
Hill^  an  eminent  Turkey  merchant^  who  became  a  bank- 
rupt ;  his  family  in  consequence  fell  into  great  poverty^  and 
the  duchess  kindly  provided  for  his  children.  She  placed 
Abigail^  one  of  the  daughters^  about  the  person  of  the 
queen  as  bed*chamber-woman*^  reckoning,  of  course,  that 
she  would  always  adhere  to  the  interests  of  her  patroness. 
But  Mrs.  Hill  soon  found  that  she  might  aspire  higher. 
The  queen,  weak  and  yielding  as  she  was,  gradually  be- 
came weary  of  the  domineering  temper  of  the  duchess,  and 
she  poured  her  complaints  into  the  ear  of  her  obsequious 
attendant,  who,  it  was  soon  observed,  was  fast  rising  in 
favour  and  influence.  It  happened  that  Mrs.  HiU  was 
related  to  Harley  on  the  father's,  as  to  the  duchess  on  the 
mother's  side ;  and,  as  her  politics  were  tory,  that  wily 
statesman  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  her,  and  by  her 
means  influenced  the  queen.  The  duchess's  friends  warned 
her  in  vain  of  the  way  in  which  her  power  was  being  un» 
dermined.  At  length  the  private  marriage  of  Mrs.  HiU 
with  Mr.  Masham,  an  officer  in  the  royal  household,  cele- 
brated in  the  presence  of  only  the  queen  and  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not  the  court  physician,  opened  her  eyes.  Oodolphin  about 
the  same  time  obtained  convincing  proofs  of  Harley's 
secret  machinations. 

The  policy  of  Marlborough  and  Oodolphin  in  joining 
neither  party  had  the  usual  fate ;  both  were  alienated  from 
them.  The  ill  success  of  the  war  in  1707  afibrded  topics 
of  attack  to  the  discontented.  The  two  ministers  saw  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  whigs ; 
and  they  received  further  proofs  of  Harley's  treachery* 
The  whigs  having  given  them  the  strongest  assurances  of 
their  support,  they  waited  on  the  queen  and  told  her  that 
they  could  serve  her  no  longer  unless  Harley  were  dia- 
*  Hence  Abigail  beosme  a  oommon  term  for  a  lady'i-maid. 
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missed.  She  remained  firm.  On  the  next  meeting  of  the 
cabinet-council  the  two  ministers  were  absent.  Harley  was 
proceeding  to  business^  when  the  duke  of  Somerset  said  he 
did  not  see  how  they  could  deliberate  without  the  general 
and  treasurer.  The  looks  of  the  others  expressed  their 
assent;  Harley  was  disconcerted;  the  queen  broke  up  the 
council  in  anger  and  alarm.  The  commons  and  the  city 
gave  signs  of  their  discontent.  Still  the  queen  was  un- 
moved ;  but  Harley  himself  saw  the  difficulties  of  his  situ* 
ation,  and  resigned.  St.  John  and  the  attorney-general^ 
sir  Simon  Harcourt,  followed  his  example^  and  their  places 
were  given  to  Mr.  Boyle^  Mr.  Robert  Walpole^  and  sir 
James  Montague,  brother  of  lord  Halifax.  This  last  ap- 
pointment was  long  resisted  by  the  queen ;  and  all  the  in- 
fluence of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  failed  to  procure  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet^  though  without  office,  for  Somers* 
The  queen,  in  fact,  disliked  the  whigs  more  than  ever,  and 
was  still  secretly  actuated  by  Harley;  and  ttiey  showed 
themselves  as  factious  as  the  tories  had  been ;  for,  bent 
on  coming  into  office,  they  had  resolved  to  annoy  both  the 
queen  and  Marlborough  by  an  attack  on  the  admiralty, 
that  is,  on  her  husband  and  on  his  brother,  admiral 
Churchill,  by  whom  the  prince  was  guided.  Marlborough 
had  consented  to  give  up  his  brother,  when  the  opportune 
death  of  the  prince  (Oct.  28)  removed  all  difficulties.  Lord 
Pembroke  was  made  lord  high-admiral,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Somers  as  president  of  the  council ;  and  Wharton  be- 
came lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Nothing,  however,  would  content  the  whigs  short  of  the 
possession  of  all  offices  of  emolument  and  influence ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  general  and  treasurer,  between  them 
and  the  queen,  was  far  from  enviable.  To  add  to  their 
embarrassments,  the  desire  of  peace  was  becoming  generaL 
The  apparent  willingness  of  Louis  to  concede,  weighed 
with  many;  the  pressure  of  taxation  with  others;  the 
want  of  French  wines  and  other  foreign  luxuries  rendered 
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numbers  pacific''^ ;  and  Marlborough  was  charged  with  de* 
siring  to  prolong  the  war  from  selfish  motives. 

Orford  having  replaced  Pembroke  at  the  admiralty,  the 
ministry  may  be  regarded  as  whig  from  the  close  of  the 
year  1708,  when  a  new  parliament  met,  and  sir  Richard 
Onslow,  a  whig,  was  chosen  speaker*.  In  its  second  session 
(1709)  the  violence  of  party-zeal  hurried  it  into  a  measure 
which  eventually  overthrew  the  ministry. 

There  was  a  clergyman,  named  Sacheverell,  a  preacher 
at  St.  Saviour's  Southwark,  one  of  those  men  of  little  ta- 
lent and  less  learning,  but  of  a  restless  and  ambitious 
temper,  such  as  may  be  found  at  times  among  the  clergy. 
This  man  took  on  him  to  be  a  champion  of  high-church 
doctrines ;  and,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  on  the  5th  of  November,  he  asserted  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms ;  attacked  the  dissenters  and  the  toleration ; 
styled  the  moderate  bishops  '^  perfidious  prelates  and  false 
sons  of  the  church ;"  and  called  on  the  people  to  stand  up 
in  its  defence.  He  also  assailed  the  administration,  parti- 
cularly Oodolphin,  whom  he  styled  Volpone.  This  wretched 
farrago  was  published  at  the  desire  of  the  lord-mayor ;  the 
tones  extolled  it  as  almost  inspired,  and  they  circulated 
forty  thousand  copies  of  it.  The  ministers  held  several 
consultations.  Somers  and  Marlborough  were,  it  is  saidf, 
for  leaving  the  matter  to  the  ordinary  tribunals ;  but  Go- 
dolphin,  whose  feelings  were  wounded,  and  the  others  re- 
solved on  an  impeachment.  Articles  were  therefore  ex- 
hibited against  Sacheverell,  and  the  27th  of  February, 
1710,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  in  Westminster-hall. 
In  the  interval  the  tories  and  the  clergy  in  general  made 

*  "  All  the  bottle-eompanioQs/'  says  Cunningham,  *'  many  physicians,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  lawyers  and  inferior  clergy,  and  in  fine  the  loose  women 
too,  were  united  together  in  the  faction  against  the  duke  of  Marlborough." 
**  It  was  strange,"  says  he,  **  to  see  how  much  the  desire  of  French  wine  and 
the  deamess  of  it  alienated  many  men  from  his  friendship."  This  selfish  worth* 
less  crew  always  exists ;  it  was  just  the  same  in  the  late  war. 

t  Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborough,  ii.  141. 

VOL.  Ill*  Z 
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every  effort  to  inflaiiie  the  minds  of  the  populaoe  and  ex- 
cite their  zeal  for  the  church. 

The  trial  lasted  for  three  weeks.  The  managers  were 
sir  Joseph  Jekyl^  general  Stanhope^  Walpole^  King^  and 
others.  The  Doctor^  as  he  was  called^  was  defended  by 
Harcourt  and  Phipps^  and  assisted  by  Drs.  Atterbury^ 
Smallridge^  and  Friend.  He  was  brought  each  day  from 
the  Temple^  where  he  had  been  placed^  to  the  Hall  in  a 
coach,  round  which  the  people  pressed,  eager  to  kiss  his 
hand.  The  queen  came  daily  to  hear  the  trial;  and 
the  populace  used  to  crowd  round  her  sedan,  crying,  ^'  God 
bless  your  majesty  and  the  church,  we  hope  your  majesty 
is  for  Dr.  SacheverelL'^ 

The  managers  had  a  delicate  part  to  act ;  for,  as  Sache- 
verell  had  asserted  that  the  revolution  was  not  a  case  of  re- 
sistance (he  did  not  impugn  it),  they  had  to  show  that  it 
was,  and  thence  to  assert  the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms 
against  the  law,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  queen. 
They,  however,  did  not  shrink  from  their  duty.  Sache* 
verell's  counsel  freely  acknowledged  the  lawfulness  of  re- 
sistance, but  they  maintained  that  he  was  justified  in  his 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  by  the  homilies  and  the  writings 
of  eminent  Anglican  divines.  He  was  voted  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-nine  to  fifty-two,  of  which  last  thirty-four 
signed  a  protest.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from 
preaching  for  three  years,  and  his  sermon  to  be  publicly 
burnt;  and  the  Oxford  decree  of  1683  was  condemned  to 
share  its  fate.  This  gentle  sentence  was  regarded  by  the 
tory  party  as  a  triumph,  and  such  in  fact  it  was.  Bonfires 
and  illuminations,  in  London  and  all  over  the  kingdom, 
testified  their  joy ;  and  addresses  in  &vour  of  non-resist- 
ance poured  in  from  all  quarters. 

Harley  and  the  favourite,  now  sure  of  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  resolved  to  hesitate  no  longer.  They  had  already 
sought  to  mortify  Marlborough,  by  getting  the  queen,  on 
the  death  of  lord  Essex,  to  give  his  regiment  to  Major 
Hill,  Mrs.  Masham's  brother.    Marlborough,  highly  in- 
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dignant,  insisted  on  the  fiivourite's  being  dismissed^  or 
else  he  would  resign ;  but  the  efforts  of  Godolphin  and 
other  friends  accommodated  the  matter,  and  he  was  con- 
tented with  the  disposal  of  the  regiment  being  left  with 
him.  To  prove,  as  it  were,  the  influence  of  the  favourite, 
the  queen  soon  after  gave  Hill  a  pension  of  1000/*  a  year ; 
and  she  made  the  duke  consent  to  raise  him  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier. 

It  was  Harlejr's  plan  to  overthrow  the  ministry  by  de- 
grees. He  began  by  causing  the  queen  to  take  the  office 
of  lord-chamberlain  from  the  marquess  of  Kent,  and  confer 
it  on  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury ;  for  this  amiable  but  ver- 
satile nobleman,  who  had  returned  from  Italy,  where  he 
had  resided  for  some  years,  was  now  alienated  in  some 
degree  from  the  whigs  on  public  and  even  on  private 
grounds,  as  they  did  not,  he  thought,  pay  due  attention 
to  his  lady,  an  Italian  countess  who  had  been  originally 
his  mistress,  and  who,  as  is  usually  the  case,  now  governed 
him.  He  was  therefore  easily  gained  over  by  Harley. 
The  queen  made  the  appointment  (Apr.  13)  while  Godol- 
phin was  at  Neiit'market,  and  announced  it  to  him  by  a 
dry  letter.  The  treasurer  acted  with  his  usual  indecision : 
the  whigs  fearing  a  dissolution  suffered  themselves  to  be 
cigoled  by  Shrewsbuiy ;  and  Harley,  now  reckoning  the 
victory  sure,  made  his  next  attack  on  Sunderland^  a  man 
whose  overbearing  temper  had  raised  him  many  enemies, 
and  to  whom  the  queen  had  a  peculiar  antipathy.  The 
treasurer  was  as  usual  without  spirit,  his  whig  colleagues 
clung  to  their  places  with  the  pertinacity  distinctive  of 
their  party,  and  abandoned  Sunderland;  and  the  queen 
had  the  gratification  (June  14)  of  dismissing  him  and 
giving  the  seals  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  a  zealous  high- 
church-man.  Jacobites  and  high  tories  now  flocked  to 
court  and  congratulated  the  queen  on  her  emancipation, 
as  they  affected  to  regard  it ;  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  for 
instance,  said  to  her,  '^Your  migesty  is  now  queen  in- 
deed.*' 

z2 
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The  next  stroke  stunned  the  whigs.  On  the  7th  of 
August,  Godolphin,  who  saw  that  the  queen  was  annoyed 
at  some  things  he  had  said  in  council,  had  an  audience  of 
her.  He  concluded  his  discourse  by  asking,  ^^  Is  it  the 
will  of  your  majesty  that  I  should  go  on  ?*'  "  Yes/'  said 
she,  without  hesitation.  That  very  evening  he  received  a 
letter  from  her,  desiring  him  to  break  his  white  staff  of 
office!  The  treasury  was  put  into  commission,  Harley 
taking  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer. 

The  temper  of  the  nation  had  now  been  ascertained  in 
various  ways,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  high-church  and 
tory  spirit  was  beyond  question.  That  wretched  tool 
Sacheverell,  having  been  presented  by  a  Mr.  Lloyd  with 
a  living  in  North  Wales,  his  party  took  advantage  of  his 
going  to  take  possession  of  it  to  make  a  demonstration. 
His  progress  thither,  as  it  was  termed,  resembled  those  of 
the  monarchs  in  former  times.  The  nobility  entertained 
him  sumptuously  at  their  houses ;  the  university  of  Oxford 
showed  him  equal  honour ;  the  magistrates  of  corporate 
towns  met  him  with  their  insignia  of  office.  The  hedges 
were  for  miles  decked  with  garlands  and  lined  with  spec- 
tators, streamers  waved  from  the  steeples  of  the  churches, 
the  air  resounded  with  the  cry  of  ^^  The  church  and  Dr. 
Sacheverell  I''  At  Bridgenorth,  a  Mr.  Cresswell  met  him 
at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men  on  horseback,  and  as 
many  on  foot,  wearing  white  knots  edged  with  gold,  and 
leaves  of  gilt  laurel  in  their  hats.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much 
really  good  and  honest  feeling  should  have  been  wasted  on 
so  unworthy  an  object*. 

Emboldened  by  these  signs  of  the  popular  sentiment,,  the 
cabal  thought  they  might  now  safely  venture  on  a  dissolu- 
tion and  a  total  change  of  ministry.  The  queen  therefore 
came  to  the  council  (Sept.  21),  and  ordered  a  proclamation 
to  be  issued  for  dissolving  the  parliament.  The  chancellor 

*  Haroomt,  when  chancellor,  actually  tried  to  obtain  a  bishoprick  for  him, 
bnt  the  queen  would  not  consent.  He  however  got  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom. 
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rose  to  speak^  but  she  said^ "  she  would  admit  of  no  debate, 
for  that  such  was  her  pleasure/'  A  general  change  of  ad- 
ministration immediately  followed ;  lord  Somers^  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  Mr.  Boyle  resigned,  and  their  places 
were  taken  by  lord  Rochester,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  Mr.  St.  John.  Wharton  and  Orford  havuig  also  re- 
signed, the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  given  to  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  and  the  admiralty  was  put  into  commission. 
All  the  efforts  of  Harley  and  the  queen  having  failed  to 
induce  lord  Cowper  to  retain  the  great  seal,  it  was  put  into 
commission,  but  was  soon  given  to  sir  Simon  Harcourt. 
Of  all  the  whigs,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Newcastle 
alone  remained  in  high  offices. 

Thus  fell  the  most  glorious,  the  most  able,  and  we  may 
add,  perhaps  the  most  virtuous  and  patriotic  administration 
that  England  had  possessed  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
It  fell  by  disunion  in  itself,  by  the  imprudent  impeachment 
of  a  contemptible  divine,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the  bed- 
chamber, where  a  weak  woman,  whom  the  constitution  had 
invested  with  power,  was  domineered  over  by  one  waiting- 
maid  and  wheedled  and  flattered  by  another. 

When  the  parliament  met  (Nov.  25),  it  proved  almost 
entirely  tory,  and  Bromley  was  chosen  speaker  with  little 
or  no  opposition. 

Marlborough  on  his  return  was  subjected  to  every  kind 
of  indignity.  The  queen  herself  desired  him  not  to  allow 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  to  be  moved  in  parliament,  and  he 
had  the  mortification  to  see  the  thanks  of  the  houses  be- 
stowed on  Peterborough  for  his  Quixotic  exploits  in  Spain. 
In  spite  of  his  most  urgent  solicitations,  his  duchess  was 
deprived  of  her  places  at  court,  which  were  divided  be- 
tween the  duchess  of  Somerset  and  Mrs.  Masham,  and 
an  attempt  was  even  made  to  convict  her  of  peculation. 
Swift  and  the  other  libellers  in  the  service  of  the  ministry 
poured  out  all  their  venom  on  him.  '^  He  was  ridiculed,^' 
says  SmoUet,  ^^in  public  libels,  and  reviled  in  private 
conversation.     Instances  were  everywhere  repeated  of  his 
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frauds  ayance^  and  extortion ;  of  his  insolence^  cruelty, 
ambition,  and  misconduct.  Even  his  courage  was  called 
in  question,  and  this  consummate  general  was  represented 
as  the  lowest  of  mankind.'^  Among  his  other  annoyances, 
he  had  to  listen  to  lectures  on  his  military  conduct  finom 
Harley  and  St.  John.  Tet  he  did  not  resign ;  for  Oodol* 
phin  and  the  whigs,  the  emperor,  and  all  the  allies  im- 
plored him  to  retain  the  command  of  the  army,  as  other- 
wise all  their  hopes  would  be  gone. 

Harley,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  found  that  he  was 
not  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  roses.  The  more  violent  tones,  headed 
by  Rochester,  regarding  him  and  his  friend  as  lukewarm, 
formed  to  control  him,  a  combination  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
under  the  name  of  the  October  Club,  and  the  whigs  on 
their  part  had  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  duchess  of  So- 
merset, a  lady  of  high  character,  and  loved  and  respected 
by  the  queen.  Harley  and  St.  John  immediately  began 
to  make  overtures  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  must  have  come  to  terms  with  the 
whigs,  or  have  succumbed  to  the  October  Club,  had  not 
a  fortunate  event  arisen  to  extricate  them  (17ll)« 

There  was  a  French  refugee,  called  the  marquess 
Guiscard,  who  had  had  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
which  being  broken  after  the  battle  of  Almanza,  he  ob- 
tained a  pension  of  500/.  a  year.  Harley  reduced  this 
pension  to  400/.,  and  Guiscard  in  his  rage  proposed  to  the 
French  cabinet  to  acquaint  them  with  sundry  secrets  of 
state  of  which  he  was  possessed.  His  letters  were  inter- 
cepted, and  he  was  arrested  on  a  chai^  of  high-treason. 
He  was  brought  before  the  council  at  the  Cockpit  (Mar.  8) 
and  an  order  was  made  to  convey  him  to  Newgate.  He 
resisted  the  messenger,  and  rushing  forward  struck  Harley 
in  the  bosom  with  a  penknife  which  he  had  concealed ;  the 
blade  broke  against  the  bone ;  he  struck  again  with  the 
stump,  but  St.  John  and  the  others  drawing  their  swords, 
fell  on  and  gave  him  several  wounds.     He  was  then  taken 
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to  Newgate>  where  he  died  of  the  injuries  which  he  had 
received.  The  general  sympathy  was  thus  awakened  for 
Harley^  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  the 
pubUc  service.  The  death  of  lord  Rochester  (May  2)  was 
also  of  advantage  to  him^  and  he  was  forthwith  (24th) 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Oxford  and 
Mortimer,  and  (29th)  made  lord  high-treasurer.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham  succeeded  Rochester  (June  12),  and  several 
other  promotions  took  place  in  the  coiurse  of  the  year. 

The  military  events  of  this  year,  the  last  of  Marlbo- 
rough's glorious  career  of  victory,  were  few ;  but  no  cam- 
paign more  displayed  his  consummate  military  skill.  ViUars 
had  drawn  strongly-fortified  lines  from  Bouchain  on  the 
8chelt  to  Arras,  and  he  proudly  styled  them  Marlborough's 
neplus  ultra*  Yet  the  duke,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  passed 
them  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  and  then  invested 
and  took  Bouchain  (Sept.  14),  though  situated  in  a  morass 
strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  large  garrison,  with 
an  army  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  allies  at  hand  to 
relieve  it. 

But  it  was  needless  for  Marlborough  to  gain  victories 
and  capture  towns  $  the  ministry  were  so  bent  on  peace 
that  they  were  actually  in  secret  negotiation  with  the  court 
of  France.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  (Jan.  11)  their 
agent  Gaultier,  a  French  priest,  waited  on  the  marquess 
de  Torcy^,  the  French  secretary  of  state,  and  abruptly 
asked  him  if  he  wished  for  peace,  which  was,  says  Torcy, 
''  hke  asking  a  sick  man  whether  he  wishes  to  recover." 
Louis  however  saw  his  advantage,  and  afiected  not  to  be 
in  any  great  need  of  it ;  he  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  into  a  separate  negotiation.  Matthew  Prior, 
the  poet,  was  sent  secretly  to  Paris,  and  M.  Mesnager  to 
London,  and  preliminary  articles  were  agreed  on  (Oct.  8), 
which  were  then  communicated  to  the  Dutch  and  imperial 

*  This  able  man  was  the  second  ion  of  the  great  Colbert. 
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ministers  at  the  court  of  London,  the  latter  of  whom 
caused  them  to  be  inserted  in  the  paper  called  the  Post- 
boy, and  their  appearance  excited  the  indignation  of  all 
who  had  a  feeling  of  national  dignity  and  honom*. 

The  ministers  of  the  allies  made  strong  representations 
against  the  peace,  and  the  whig  party  was  now  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  lord  Nottingham,  who  was  offended 
with  the  ministers.  The  queen  tried  to  no  purpose  the 
effect  of  closeting  on  Marlborough,  Somers,  Cowper,  and 
others :  an  amendment  to  the  address,  declaring  that  no 
peace  could  be  safe  or  honourable  if  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies  were  to  be  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  was  proposed  by  Nottingham  and  carried  against 
the  ministry,  who  however  had  influence  enoi^h  to  have  a 
similar  clause  rejected  in  the  commons  by  a  large  majority* 
But  the  queen  herself  now  gave  sjrmptoms  of  wavering, 
and  the  timid  and  self-interested  in  both  houses  began  to 
look  about  them.  Oxford  saw  that  he  must  act  with  de« 
cision  or  be  lost.  As  he  ascribed  Uie  power  of  the  oppo- 
sition chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Marlborough,  he  resolved 
to  strike  him  down ;  charges  of  fraud  and  peculation  were 
therefore  made  against  him,  and  the  queen,  over  whom  die 
bed-chamber  party  had  recovered  their  influence,  wrote 
him  a  letter  on  New-year's  day,  1712,  dismissing  him  from 
all  his  employments.  To  foUow  up  their  victory,  the  mi- 
nisters had  recourse  the  very  next  day  to  a  most  unconsti- 
tutional act  of  prerogative,  by  calling  no  less  than  twelve 
new  peers  to  the  upper  house,  among  whom  was  the  hus- 
band of  the  favourite*.  The  queen  then  sent  a  message, 
desiring  the  house  to  adjourn  to  the  14th :  as  this  was  an 
unusual  measure,  a  debate  arose,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried  only  by  the  votes  of  the  new  peers.    When  the 

*  It  is  the  only  instance  that  has  om  yet  occurred  in  our  history.  Swift  as* 
serts  that  "  a  third  part  were  of  those  on  whom  or  their  posterity  the  peerage 
would  naturally  derolve,  and  the  rest  were  such  whose  merit,  birth,  and  for- 
tune could  admit  of  no  exception."    Such  of  course  was  Mr.  Masham ! 
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question  was  about  to  be  put  to  them^  Wharton,  alluding 
to  their  number,  asked  one  of  them,  if  they  voted  indi- 
vidually or  by  their  foreman. 

Secure  of  majorities  in  both  houses,  the  ministry  pro- 
ceeded in  the  charges  against  Marlborough.    These  were 
two :  the  one,  the  having  received  an  annual  sum  from  the 
contractor  of  bread  for  the  army ;  the  other,  a  deduction  of 
2^  per  cent,  on  the  pay  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries ;  and  the 
whole  was  made  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  282,366/.  sterling. 
These  chains  had  been  made  before  the  return  of  the 
duke,  and  he  had  sent  home  a  refutation  of  them.    With 
respect  to  the  first,  he  said  that  it  had  been  a  perquisite  of 
the  general  commanding-in-chief  in  the  Low  Countries 
even  before  the  revolution ;  and  this  was  proved  by  sir 
John  Germain,  who  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  prince  Wal- 
deck  in  1689.  The  per-centage,  he  said,  was  the  voluntary 
gift  of  the  allied  princes,  to  be  employed  for  secret  service. 
It  had  been  originally  granted  for  that  purpose  to  king 
William  by  the  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  had 
been  continued  to  the  duke,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
queen,  whose  warrant,  countersigned  by  sir  Charles  Hedges, 
was  produced.     It  amounted  only  to  30,000/.  a-year ;  and 
the  duke  was  always  better  served  than  king  William  had 
been,  who  spent  50,000/.  a-year  in  this  way.     But  it  was 
useless  to  refute,  the  ministers  were  sure  of  their  majority ; 
and  it  was  voted,  by  two  hundred  and  seventy  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  that  the  former  was  illegal,  and 
that  the  latter  was  public  money,  and  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted for.     An  address  was  made  to  the  queen,  and  she 
ordered  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  thq  duke ;  but 
there  the  matter  ended.  The  ministers  did  not  dare  to  im- 
peach him,  or  to  reply  to  a  vindication  of  him  which  was 
published,  or  to  prosecute  it  as  a  libel.     An  attempt  to  fix 
on  him  the  stigma  of  trafficking  in  commissions  only  served 
to  show  the  malignity  of  his  enemies. 

During  these  disgraceful  proceedings  prince  Eugene  ar- 
rived in  London  (Jan.  5)  with  proposals  from  the  emperor 
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for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour.  He  was  received^  of 
course^  with  all  due  marks  of  attention^  both  pubHc  and 
private^  and  the  queen  presented  him  with  a  sword  worth 
4500/. ;  but  the  ministers  were  too  much  bent  on  a  dis- 
honourable peace  to  attend  to  his  proposals^  and  he  quitted 
England  in  disgust  (March  17)*  Some  of  the  ministers 
had  even  countenanced  a  profligate  Jesuit  named  Plunket 
in  his  pretended  discovery  of  a  plot  of  Eugene^  Marlbo- 
roughj  and  the  leading  whigs  to  seize  the  queen,  murd^ 
Oxford  and  his  friends,  and  place  the  elector  of  Hanover 
on  the  throne*. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  were  now  going  on  at  Utrecht, 
whither  all  the  allies  had  sent  ministers ;  but  the  courts  of 
Paris  and  London  were  still  treating  in  secret.  In  the 
midst  of  the  negotiations  an  event  occurred  which  threat- 
ened to  put  an  end  to  them.  The  dauphin  had  died  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  death  now  swept  away  his  son  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  with  his  wife  and  their  eldest  son ;  and 
there  only  remained  the  youngest  son,  a  sickly  infant  in 
the  cradle,  between  Philip  and  the  throne  of  IVanoe.  As 
his  retention  of  the  crown  of  Spain  had  been  all  along  a 
condition  of  the  peace,  Louis  offered  that  he  should  make 
a  formal  renunciation  of  his  right  to  that  of  France;  at  the 
same  time  candidly  owning  that  such  an  act  would  be,  by 
the  laws  of  France,  utterly  invalid.  Yet  even  this  feeble 
security  contented  the  English  cabinet,  and  they  agreed  to 
desert  their  allies  if  they  refused  to  consent  to  itf* 

The  English  troops  in  the  Netherlands  were  now  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Ormond;  the  whole  confederate 
army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  men  was 
directed  by  prince  Eugene.  The  French  army  under  Yil- 
lars  amounted  only  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  ill- 
equipped  and  dispirited.  To  force  their  camp,  pour  the 
allied  troops  over  the  plains  of  Picardy  and  Champagne, 

*  That  shameless  libeller  Swift  charges  Eugene  positively  with  proposing 
the  murder  of  Oxford, 
t  See  00X0*1  life  of  Lord  Walpole,  L  SO,  note. 
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and  dictate  peace  under  the  walls  of  Paris^  were  now  not 
only  possible  but  probable  events.  But  no  glory  awaited 
Ormond.  When  the  queen  had  informed  parliament  of 
the  preliminaries  having  been  agreed  on^  orders  were  sent 
to  him  to  cease  from  all  operations,  and  march  with  his 
troops  to  Dunkirk,  which  Louis  had  engaged  to  give  to 
the  English.  The  foreign  troops  in  British  pay  spumed 
at  the  orders  to  separate  from  the  confederates.  ^^The 
Hessians/'  said  their  gallant  prince,  '^  will  gladly  march, 
if  it  be  to  fight  the  French.*'  "  We  do  not  serve  for  pay, 
but  for  fame,''  said  another  commander.  A  general  hiss 
ran  through  the  English  camp  when  the  cessation  of  arms 
was  proclaimed ;  the  soldiers  tore  their  hair  with  rage,  aiid 
reviled  their  general ;  the  officers  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  tents :  tears  flowed  from  their  eyes  when  they  thought 
of  Marlborough  and  his  glories.  Ormond's  troops  were 
refused  admittance  into  the  fortified  towns,  and  he  had  to 
seize  Ghent  and  Bruges.  Louis  hesitated  to  give  up  Dun- 
kirk, till  admonished  of  the  danger  of  refusal. 

Eugene  captured  Quesnoy ;  but  the  desertion  of  England 
had  struck  a  damp  to  the  hearts  of  the  allies ;  and  Villars 
restored  the  ascendency  of  France.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht 
was  signed  on  the  14th  of  April,  1713,  by  all  the  powers 
except  the  emperor  and  the  empire. 

By  this  peace  Philip  was  to  retain  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
giving  the  Netherlands  and  Italian  dominions  to  the  em- 
peror, and  Sicily  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  title  of  the 
queen  of  England  and  the  protestant  succession  were  ac- 
knowledged; Gibraltar  and  Minorca  and  some  parts  of 
America  were  ceded  to  England ;  and  an  ariento,  or  con- 
tract for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes  for 
thirty  years,  was  granted  to  the  English  merchants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  this  peace  all  the  ends  of 
the  Grand  AlUance  were  frustrated,  and  the  splendid  vic- 
tories of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  rendered  useless ;  and 
had  not  Heaven  preserved  the  life  of  the  puny  heir  in 
France,  another  general  war  must  have  ensued,  or  Philip 
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have  been  tamely  suffered  to  unite  the  two  crowns.  On 
the  other  hand^  it  seemed  manifestly  unjust  to  impose  a 
sovereign  on  the  Spanish  nation ;  yet  it  was  hardly  less  so 
to  dismember  the  monarchy.  But  loss  of  honour  was  the 
great  loss  of  England  in  this  opprobrious  treaty.  She 
basely  deserted  and  betrayed  her  allies ;  and  the  infamy 
would  be  indelible^  were  the  fact  not  certain^  that  it  was 
the  deed  of  an  unprincipled  minister^  the  secret  foe  of  the 
protestant  succession^  and  supported  by  the  Jacobites  and 
high  tories^  and  not  the  act  of  the  nation*. 

While  the  treaty  which  was  to  blight  all  the  glorious 
promises  of  his  administration  was  pending,  lord  Gtodolphin 
died.  This  upright  and  disinterested  statesman,  who  had 
enjoyed  so  many  opportunities  of  amassing  wealth,  left  only 
12,000/.  behind  him.  Yet  the  present  ministry  had  made 
a  base  attempt  to  fix  a  chai^  of  peculation  on  kim  also ; 
they,  however,  had  signally  fidled. 

The  character  of  lord  Godolphin  ranks  high  for  probity 
and  disinterestedness.  Burnet  says,  that  ^he  was  the 
silentest  and  modestest  man  who  was  perhaps  ever  bred  in 
a  court.  His  notions,^'  he  adds,  ^^were  for  the  court,  but 
his  incorrupt  and  sincere  way  of  managing  the  concerns  of 
the  treasury  created  in  all  people  a  veiy  high  esteem  for 
him.  He  had  true  principles  of  reUgion  and  virtue,  and 
never  heaped  up  wealth.  So  that  all  things  being  laid 
together,  he  was  one  of  the  worthiest  and  wisest  men  who 
was  employed  in  that  age.''  The  prelate  elsewhere  speaks 
of  Oodolphin  in  similar  terms,  and  others  express  tiiem- 
selves  to  the  same  effect.t 

After  the  death  of  his  friend,  Marlborough  put  into  exe- 
cution a  design  which  he  had  long  formed  of  retiring  to 
the  continent.  The  ministers  and  their  friends  in  the  house, 

*  Lord  Chatham,  writing  in  1759  to  the  Britiih  minister  at  the  oonrt  of 
Berlini  says,  "Whenever  peace  shall  be  judged  proper  to  come  under  con- 
sideration, no  peace  qf  Utrecht  will  again  stain  the  annals  of  England." — Cor- 
respondence of  Lord  Chatham,  i.  411. 

t  Bven  Swift  saya  of  him,  "  I  think  he  cannot  be  accused  of  Cisnqytion." 
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and  Swift,  Mrs.  Manly,  and  their  other  hired  writers  out  of 
it,  were  continuallj  assailing  his  character,  both  public  and 
private ;  and  a  shabby  attempt  was  made  to  fix  on  him  the 
expenses  of  Blenheim-house,  for  which  the  crown  stood 
engaged.  The  reception  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  at 
Antwerp,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  other  places  which  he 
visited,  was  enthusiastic,  and  consoled  him  in  some  measure 
for  the  ungenerous  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  in  his 
own  country. 

An  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union  at  this  time  offers  a 
curious  instance  of  the  change  of  party-tactics.  It  was 
moved  in  the  house  of  lords  by  one  of  the  Scottish  peers, 
was  supported  by  the  whigs  and  opposed  by  the  tories, 
and  lost  by  a  majority  only  of  four. 

Oxford  and  St.  John  (lately  created  viscount  Boling- 
broke),  though  they  had  united  to  overthrow  the  Oodolphin 
ministry,  had  never  been  cordial  friends.  The  former  had 
the  superiority  in  principle  and  in  knowledge  of  business ; 
but  he  was  procrastinating,  dissembling,  cautious,  myste- 
rious, and  intriguing,  and  therefore  unable  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  any  party.  He  was  of  that  class  of  statesmen 
who  deal  in  expedients,  and  are  always  manoeuvring ; 
whose  minds  are  too  little  to  conceive  anything  grand  and 
vast.  The  character  of  Bolingbroke  was  the  very  opposite ; 
his  talents  were  splendid,  his  eloquence  commanding,  his 
manners  and  person  graceful  and  elegant ;  but  he  was  dis- 
solute and  unprincipled — an  English  Alcibiades.  While 
Oxford  leaned  to  the  whigs  and  favoured  the  protestant 
succession,  Bolingbroke  sought  for  support  among  the 
high  tories,  brought  many  of  them  into  office,  and  formed 
a  close  alliance  with  the  lady  Masham.  Devoid  of  reli- 
gion, he  affected  to  be  a  champion  of  the  church ;  and, 
with  a  thorough  contempt  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  maxims 
of  government,  he  engaged  in  projects  for  their  restoration. 
In  these  projects  the  dukes  of  Oimond  and  Buckingham, 
the  chancellor  Harcourt,  sir  William  Wyndham,  and  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  shared ;  but  the  duke  of  Shrews* 
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bury^  the  lords  Dartmouth,  Trevor,  and  Patdet,  and  Robin- 
son bishop  of  London*,  were  firm  to  the  protestant  suc- 
cession* Lady  Maaham  was  a  zealous  jacobite.  The  queen 
hated  the  electoral  fiunily,  and  had  no  love  for  her  brother, 
though  she  had  some  scruples  about  his  right,  which,  how- 
ever, were  balanced  by  her  attachment  to  the  church.  She 
veered  about  as  the  influence  of  lady  Somerset  or  lady 
Masham  prevailed. 

The  parliament  having  been  dissolved,  a  new  one  met 
(Feb.  16,  1714)«  Its  composition  was  much  the  same  as 
before ;  but  the  tory  portion  was  less  powerful,  being  di- 
vided into  Hanoverian  tories,  nicknamed  Whimsicals,  and 
jacobite  tories,  i.  e*  friends  of  the  electoral  family,  or  of  the 
Pretender.  The  danger  was  now  in  fact  thought  to  be 
very  imminent.  The  queen  during  the  winter  had  a  severe 
attack  of  gout,  and  it  was  manifest  that  she  was  &st  draw- 
ing to  her  end;  Oxford's  influence  was  on  the  decline ;  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Bolingbroke,  put  into  civil  and  military  posts ;  and 
the  Jacobites  gave  open  demonstrations  of  their  designs. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  that  whichever  of  the  compe- 
titors had  the  start  would  get  the  crown;  and  Schutz,  the 
Hanoverian  envoy,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  whig 
leaders,  demanded  a  writ  of  summons  for  the  electoral 
prince,  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  his  residence 
in  England.  The  writ  could  not  be  refused,  but  the  queen 
was  highly  indignant :  she  forbade  Schutz  the  court,  and 
wrote  in  strong  terms  to  the  electoral  family.  The  sudden 
death,  by  apoplexy,  of  the  princess  Sophia  (June  7)  vas 
by  some  ascribed  to  the  efiect  on  her  of  the  queen's  letter. 

At  this  time  no  one  was  more  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
elector  than  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  sent  general 
Cadogan  over  to  arrange  with  general  Stanhope  and  the 
Hanoverian  leaders  for  the  transport  of  troops  to  Eng- 
land; and  proposed  himself  to  gain  over  the  garrison  of 

*  Thif  prelate  wis  lord  priTy-aeal  and  one  of  the  negotiiton  at  Utndit 
He  is  the  last  churchman  who  has  had  a  seat  ia  the  cabiiiet 
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Dunkirk,  and  embark  at  its  head.  He  urged  the  elector 
not  to  be  sparing  of  his  money,  and  offered  him  a  loan  of 
20,000/. 

Bolingbroke  at  length  triumphed  over  his  rival.  The 
treasurer's  staff  was  taken  from  Oxford  (July  27)>  and  the 
secretary  was  regarded  as  the  future  prime-minister.  After 
a  slight  attempt  at  cajolmg  the  whigs,  he  was  proceeding 
to  the  formation  of  a  jacobite  cabinet,  when  the  untasted 
cup  of  power  was  suddenly  dashed  from  his  lips.  The 
queen  grew  alarmingly  ill  on  the  29th ;  and,  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  privy*  council  was  sitting  to  make  arrange- 
ments in  case  of  her  death,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Argyle  suddenly  entered  the  room.  Shrewsbury  rose  and 
thanked  them.  They  proposed  that  the  queen's  physicians 
should  be  examined ;  and,  when  assured  of  her  danger, 
they  said  that  the  post  of  treasurer  should  be  filled  without 
delay,  and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  be  recommended  for  it 
to  the  queen.  Bolingbroke  and  his  party  were  stunned. 
A  deputation  waited  on  the  queen,  who  approved  of  their 
choice,  and  gave  the  staff  to  the  duke,  bidding  him  to  use 
it  for  the  good  of  her  people 'i^.  She  soon  after  fell  into  a 
lethal^,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  August  she 
expired,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  The  elector  of 
Hanover  was  proclaimed  as  George  I. 

With  Anne  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts.  She  was 
a  woman  of  narrow  intellect,  but  of  good  intentions ;  a 
model  of  conjugal  and  maternal  duty.  The  title  of '  Good 
Queen  Anne,'  given  to  her,  proves  the  public  sense  of  her 
virtues.  She  possessed,  however,  a  portion  of  the  obsti- 
nacy of  her  family,  and  had  some  of  their  notions  of  prero* 
gative.  In  person  the  queen  was  comely,  and  her  voice 
was«o  melodious  that  it  acted  like  a  charm  on  the  auditors 
when  she  spoke  from  the  throne.  All  through  her  reign 
she  was  highly  and  deservedly  popular. 

*  This  was  the  last  lord-treasurer;  the  treasiiry has  been  erer  since  in  com- 
misaion,  and  the  prime  mlniater  is  usually  first  lord  (commiaaioner)  of  the 
treaanrj. 
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During  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne  the  oonstitntion, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  received  many  improvemaits.  By 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  the  limits  of 
the  prerogative  were  ascertained ;  the  Toleration-act,  im- 
perfect as  it  was,  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Non-conformists ;  the  law  of  treason  was  improved  and 
made  certain;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  completely 
established.  The  judges  now  for  the  first  time  became 
really  independent,  as  they  were  to  retain  their  places 
during  good  behaviour,  and  be  only  removeable  in  case  of 
the  commission  of  some  great  offence  or  by  an  address  of 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  a  national  bank  was  first  esta- 
blished in  England,  and  paper-money,  that  most  valuable 
aid  to  commerce,  if  judiciously  managed,  was  introduced. 
The  system  of  fimding  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a 
national  debt  was  now  first  brought  into  action  by  the 
inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Montague  (lord  Halifax)  when 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  It  originated  in  the  issue  of 
exchequer-bills  (some  for  as  low  a  sum  as  10/.  or  5L)  to 
the  amount  of  2,700,000/.  bearing  interest  and  transferable. 
The  advantage  to  government  of  this  happy  temerity ,  as  it 
was  termed,  was  speedily  discerned,  and  the  practice  of 
mortgaging  fixture  revenue,  which  has  since  been  carried 
to  such  an  enormous  extent,  was  soon  commenced. 

To  this  period  may  also  be  referred  the  permanent  esta- 
blishment of  a  standing  army  in  England.  The  efforts  of 
the  two  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  obtain  this 
implement  of  despotism,  as  they  held  it  to  be,  had  proved 
abortive ;  but  the  two  great  wars  which  had  succeeded  the 
Revolution^  and  the  close  connexion  in  which  England  was 
thereby  engaged  with  the  continental  powers,  had  formed 
the  army  into  a  profession,  and  also  made  apparent  that  she 
must  at  all  times  have  in  readiness  for  domestic  defence 
or  external  operation  a  force  more  efficient  than  trained 
bands,  and  which  in  skill  and  discipline  might  be  on  a 
footing  with  those  of  the  continental  powers.     Much 
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jealousy  was  entertained  for  a  long  time  at  this  new  de- 
scription of  force^  and  it  formed  a  firuitful  subject  of  de- 
clamation for  pretended  patriots^  though  the  annual  mutiny- 
biQ^  on  which  it  depended  for  its  existence^  made  it  be  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  parliament.  It  has  ever  since 
proved  the  most  efficient  instrument^  not  merely  in  pro- 
tecting the  country  from  foreign  enemies^  but  in  preserving 
internal  tranquillity^  and  has  never  been  employed  in  en- 
croachments on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark^  that  from  the  very  commencement  commissions  in 
the  British  army  have  been  matters  of  purchase^  and  that 
at  a  very  high  rate. 

The  despatches  of  foreign  ambassadors^  which  furnish  so 
many  materials  for  the  histoiy  of  the  houses  of  Tudor  and 
Stuart,  now  become  comparatively  of  littie  importance. 
Foreign  envoys  were  no  longer  on  the  same  footing  of 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  British  sovereigns  or  their 
ministers;  and  as  the  struggles  in  parliamenthenceforthwere 
more  for  place  than  for  principles,  they  had  less  occasion 
to  take  any  share  in  the  parliamentary  contests.  They 
transacted  their  business  with  the  secretaries  of  state,  and 
the  accounts  of  events  which  they  used  to  write  to  inform 
their  courts  of,  were  now  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  which  appeared  daily. 

It  may  finally  be  observed,  that  this  period  and  the  early 
part  of  the  succeeding  one  was  the  golden  age  of  literary 
men  if  not  of  literature  in  England.  Though  the  sovereigns 
themselves  were  indifierent  to  them,  the  ministers  loved 
and  encouraged  literature  and  science.  Thus  sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  master  of  the  mint,  and  John  Locke  a  com- 
missioner of  trade ;  Matthew  Prior  an  envoy  at  the  court 
of  France,  and  Joseph  Addison,  as  we  shall  see,  a  secret- 
ary of  state ;  not  to  mention  Swift  and  others,  who  were 
promoted  in  their  professions.  This  surely  was  a  more 
honourable  way  of  rewarding  mental  attainments  than 
that  of  granting  pensions,  which  to  a  delicate  mind  must 
always  cause  a  feeling  of  degradation, 
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Thb  measures  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  protestant 
succession  had  been  so  prompt  and  energetic^  and  the 
confusion  of  Bolingbroke  and  his  party  so  complete,  that 
George  I.  was  proclaimed  without  a  miurmur  being  heard; 
and  he  was  acknowledged  at  once  by  the  king  of  France 
and  the  other  potentates  of  Europe.  He  was  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  pru- 
dent, moderate  prince ;  he  had  shown  valour  and  skill  in 
war,  but  he  loved  peace.  He  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
language,  constitution,  and  manners  of  England  f* 

On  the  18th  of  September  George  I,  landed  at  Green- 
wich. A  new  ministry,  almost  totally  whig,  was  formed. 
The  two  secretaries :(  were  lord  Townshend  and  general 
Stanhope;  Cowper  was  chancellor,  Marlborough  com- 
mander-in-chief, Wharton  privy-seal,  Sunderland  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Nottingham  president  of  the  council, 

*  Authorities :  Oldmixon,  Tindal,  Ac.    Coze's  liTet  of  the  Walpoles,  Ac. 

t  As  the  king  could  not  speak  English  or  Walpole  French,  they  used  to 
oonrersexn  Latin. 

t  One  for  the  northem,  the  other  for  the  southern  department,  as  it  WM 
termed.    This  continued  to  he  the  number  tUl  the  niga  el  George  III. 
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Walpole*  paymaster  of  the  forces^  etc.  The  treasury  and 
admiralty  were  put  into  commission^  with  HalifiEUC  and  Or- 
ford  at  their  head. 

It  has  been  usual  to  condemn  the  king  and  his  advisers 
for  thus  giving  power  exclusively  to  a  party;  but  what 
other  course  could  they  pursue  ?  The  experience  of  the 
two  last  reigns  (we  might  add^  all  subsequent  experience) 
had  shown  the  futility  of  attempting  to  govern  by  a  coa- 
lition ministry ;  and  when  a  preference  must  be  given  to 
one  party  or  the  other^  no  one  surely  will  blame  the  king 
for  preferring  his  friends  to^  if  not  his  enemies,  his  luke- 
warm supporters.  The  tories,  if  they  recollected  their  own 
conduct  in  1710,  had  little  right  to  complaint;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  owned  tiiat  the  whigs  showed  too 
vindictive  a  spirit;  but  party-spirit  is  never  moderate,  and 
least  of  all  could  it  claim  to  be  so  that  time. 

The  parliament  being  dissolved,  a  new  one  met  (Mar. 
17,  1715).  It  proved  decidedly  whig,  and  it  proceeded 
without  delay  to  the  impeachment  of  some  of  the  late  mi- 
nisters for  the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  other  matters ;  and  a 
committee  of  secresy^  with  Walpole  for  its  chdrman,  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  papers  of  Bolingbroke  and  others 
which  had  been  seized.  When  it  had  made  its  report, 
Walpole  arose  and  impeached  Henry  lord  Bolingbroke  of 
high-treason.  Lord  Coningsby  then  rose  and  said,  '^  The 
worthy  chairman  of  the  committee  has  impeached  the 
hand,  but  I  impeach  the  head;  he  has  impeached  the 
clerk^  I  impeach  the  master;'^  and  he  impeached  Robert 
earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  of  high-treason.    On  the 

*  Robert  Walpole,  of  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  first  Bat  in  1700  as  member  for 
his  family  borough  of  Castle-Rising.  He  connected  himself  with  the  whig- 
party,  and  in  1708  he  was  made  secretary-at-war.  A  charge  of  corruption  in 
that  ofSlce  was  brought  against  him  in  1711,  and  he  was  expelled  the  house 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  As  this  was  evidently  the  effect  of  party-spirit 
it  only  added  to  his  reputation,  and  he  acquired  by  it  the  glory  of  martyrdom. 
He  was  re-elected  for  Lynn  in  1714. 

t  Bolingbroke,  in  his  *  Letter  to  sir  William  Wyndham,'  says  that  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  himself  and  his  party  **  to  fill  the  employments  ol  the 
)ungdon)y  down  to  the  meanest,  with  tories," 
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21st  of  June  Stanhope  impeached  the  duke  of  Ormond  of 
high-treason ;  and  next  day  lord  Strafford  was  impeached 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  by  Mn  Aislabie.  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyl,  a  whig  of  unquestionable  honesty^  was 
against  impeaching  either 'Oxford  or  Ormond,  and  he  spoke 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mons was  not  to  be  controlled.  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond 
both  fled  to  the  continent ;  Oxford  more  manfully  stood 
his  ground,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  these  noblemen  was  as  follows : 
Bolingbroke  repaired  to  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  which 
was  at  Commerci  in  Lorraine,  and  became  his  secretary  of 
state.  He  exerted  all  his  abilities  in  the  service  of  that 
contemptible  prince ;  but  the  factions  of  the  petty  court 
proving  too  strong  for  him,  he  was  charged  with  treachery, 
and  dismissed.  He  then  bent  all  his  efforts  to  procuring 
the  reversal  of  his  attainder  in  England,  which  he  at  length 
obtained  in  1723,  through  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of 
Kendal ;  and  he  forthwith  commenced  a  political  warfare 
against  Walpole  and  the  whig  party,  which  only  ceased 
with  his  life  in  I751'i'.  Ormond,  against  whom  nothing 
could  be  proved,  unwisely  followed  the  example  of  Boling- 
broke, and  was  like  him  attainted ;  he  remained  to  the  end 
of  his  life  in  the  cheerless  court  of  the  Pretender,  almost 
its  solitary  ornament.  Oxford,  after  lying  two  years  in  the 
Tower,  took  occasion  of  a  new  modification  of  the  ministry 
to  petition  for  his  trial  being  brought  on.  AU  the  cus- 
tomary solemn  preparations  were  made  for  it ;  but  a  dis- 
agreement arising  between  the  two  houses,  the  commons 
refused  to  proceed  with  their  impeachment,  and  the  peers 
acquitted  the  earl,  who,  however,  was  excepted  from  an 

*  The  interest  of  the  venal  duchess  was  procured  by  a  bribe  of  £11 ,000,  and 
Walpole  was  threatened  with  a  dismissal  by  the  king  if  he  refused  to  promote 
the  measure.  Walpole  consented  to  the  restoration  of  Bolingbroke's  estates, 
but  would  not  agree  to  his  being  permitted  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
peers.  Hence  Bolingbroke's  bitter  hostility  to  him.  See  Coxc's  Life  of  lord 
Walpole,  L,  125. 
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act  of  grace  then  passed^  of  which  the  only  consequence 
to  him  was  a  prohibition  to  appear  at  court. 

Meantime  the  Pretender  and  his  partisans  were  secretly 
preparing  to  make  an  effort  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new 
government.  The  earl  of  Mar^  disgusted  at  the  manner 
in  which  his  declaration  of  loyalty  had  been  received  by 
the  king  on  his  landings  and  alarmed  at  the  vindictive  spi- 
rit shown  by  the  whigs^  lent  an  ear  to  the  agents  of  the 
Pretender^  retired  to  the  Highlands,  and  in  concert  with 
some  noblemen  and  chiefs  of  clans  raised  the  standard  of 
James  III.  (Sept.  6).  Two  vessels  arrived  with  arms,  am- 
munition^ and  officers  from  France,  and  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  often  thousand  men.  The  government  proceeded  to 
act  with  great  vigour ;  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  sus- 
pended and  several  suspected  noblemen  and  members  i)i 
the  house  of  commons  were  arrested.  The  death  at  this 
conjuncture  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  prejudice  to  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender;  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  be- 
came regent  for  the  minority  of  the  young  king,  found  it 
his  interest  to  attach  himself  to  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

While  Mar  had  his  head-quarters  at  Perth,  and  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  who  commanded  the  royal  forces,  lay  at  Stir- 
ling, the  Pretender  was  proclaimed  in  the  north  of  Eng^ 
land  by  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Forster,  who 
were  joined  by  the  Scottish  lords  Wintoun,  Nithisdale, 
Camwath,  and  Kenmuir.  At  Kelso  they  were  reinforced 
by  a  body  of  Highlanders  sent  by  Mar,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  brigadier  Mackintosh.  They  thence  proceeded  to 
Penryth,  where  fixe  posse  comitatus  of  Cumberland  fled  at 
their  approach,,  and  advanced  till  they  reached  Preston  in 
Lancashire;  but  here  they  were  assailed  by  the  royal 
troops  under  generals  Willis  and  Carpenter,  and  obliged 
to  surrender  at  discretion  (Nov.  13). 

The  very  day  of  the  surrender  at  Preston  a  battle  was 
fought  between  Argyle  and  Mar.  As  the  latter  was  pre- 
paring to  march  southwards  the  duke  advanced  from  Stir- 
ling and  spread  his  camp  from  the  village  of  Dunblaine  to 
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the  Sheriff-muir.  His  forces  did  not  exceed  four  thousand 
men^  while  the  army  with  which  Mar  attacked  him  amount- 
ed to  nine  thousand.  Th^  left  wing  of  the  royalists  was  in 
the  short  space  of  seven  minutes  routed  and  driven  off  the 
field  by  the  clansmen ;  but  the  right  wing^  led  by  the  duke 
in  person^  defeated  and  chased  the  left  of  the  enemy.  When 
the  victorious  troops  on  each  side  returned  from  the  pur- 
suit, they  found  themselves  facing  each  other,  each  occu- 
pying the  ground  held  by  the  other  previously.  They  re- 
mained inactive  till  the  evening,  when  the  duke  retired  to 
Dimblaine  and  the  rebels  to  Ardoch.  Next  morning  the 
duke  returned  and  carried  off  the  wounded  and  four  pieces 
a£  cannon  left  by  the  enemy.  The  loss  was  five  hundred 
shun  on  each  side;  oach  claimed  the  victory,  but  it  was 
really  on  the  side  of  the  duke. 

Mar  returned  to  Perth,  and  soon  after  (Dec.  22)  the 
Pretender  himself  landed  at  Peterhead,  and  having  been 
proclaimed,  issued  proclamations  and  received  addresses  as 
he  passed  through  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Scone.  He 
joined  the  army  at  Perth  and  his  coronation  was  fixed  for 
the  23rd  of  January  (1716) ;  but  ere  that  day  arrived,  the 
intelligence  (^  Argyle's  being  strongly  reinforced  had  con- 
vinced his  supporters  of  the  hopelessness  of  resistance. 
The  Pretender  therefore,  with  the  lords  Mar,  Melford,  and 
some  others,  got  aboard  a  French  vessel  at  Montrose,  and 
standing  for  the  coast  of  Norway  to  escape  the  English 
cruisers,  arrived  witUn  five  days  safely  at  Gravelines.  The 
rebel  army  was  disbanded  at  Badenoch ;  the  common  peo- 
ple retired  to  their  homes ;  most  of  the  leaders  escaped  to 
France. 

The  noblemen  who  surrendered  at  Preston  were  im- 
peached for  high-treason  (Jan.  10).  They  all  pleaded 
guilty  except  Wintoun.  Derwentwater,  Kenmuir,  and 
Wintoun  were  beheaded ;  Nithisdale  escaped  in  women's 
clothes  brought  by  his  mother  the  night  before  the  day 
appointed  for  his  execution ;  the  lives  of  the  rest  were 
spared.    Four  other  rebels  were  hanged  in  London,  and 
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twenty-two  at  Preston  and  Manchester.  Jacobite  writers 
talk  of  the  barbarities  exercised  by  the  government  as  akin 
to  those  of  Marius  and  Sulla ;  but  surely  rebellion  is  not 
to  go  unpunished^  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  one  in 
which  less  blood  had  been  shed  after  its  suppression  than 
this.    We  may  remind  them  of  Jeffi*eys^s  Campaign. 

As  by  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments  the  actual  one 
would  determine  in  I7l7^  ^^^  ^  the  ministry  thought  it 
unsafe  to  hazard  a  general  election  in  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  the  public  mind^  they  resolved  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  repealing  that  act  and  extending  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ment to  seven  years.    The  measure  was  introduced  in  the 
lords  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire  (Apr.  10)  on  the  grounds 
that  triennial  elections  kept  up  party  divisions^  caused  fa- 
mily feuds^  and  ruinous  expense^  and  gave  occasion  to  the 
intrigues  of  foreign  princes.  After  a  severe  debate  it  passed 
the  lords  by  a  majority  of  ninety-six  to  sixty-one  ;  in  the 
commons  also  the  tories  put  forth  their  utmost  strength ; 
but  the  final  majority  in  its  favour  was  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  Septennial 
BUI  received  the  high  approbation  of  lord  Somers^  and 
it  was  regarded  by  competent  judges  as  the  foundation  of 
the  power  of  the  house  of  commons.     But  the  tories  were 
at  that  time,  and  the  democrats  since  are,  bitter  in  their 
hostility  to  it.    To  say,  as  has  been  done,  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional, is  absurd ;  before  the  passing  of  the  trien- 
nial act,  parliaments  sat  as  long  as  the  king  pleased,  and  it 
surely  was  competent  to  the  legislature  to  repeal  that  act 
and  return  to  the  ancient  course.     It  also  seems  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  commons,  like  the  Long  ParUament,  as- 
sumed an  independent  power  and  prolonged  their  existence 
By  their  own  authority ;  but  they  only  acted  as  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  bill  did  not  even  originate  in  their 
house.  A  dissolution  would  have  exposed  the  government 
to  the  very  evils  which  it  sought  to  shun :  necessity  justified 
a  slight  departure  firom  the  strict  rules  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  nation  in  the  measui^ 
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testified  their  approval  of  it.  It  continues  still  to  be  the 
law :  custom  has  made  six  years  to  be  the  period  of  a  par- 
liament ;  but  few  last  so  long,  and  we  have  seen  nothing 
in  the  arguments  against  it  which  hold  out  any  advantage 
from  a  substitution  of  triennial  or  annual  parliaments. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  (Apr.  26)  died  John  lord 
Somers^an  able  lawyer,  an  accompUshed  statesman,  an  in« 
corrupt  patriot.  He  was  a  clear  and  eloquent  speaker,  a 
cultivator  of  hterature  and  a  zealous  patron  of  Uterary 
merit.  In  manners  he  w^as  soft  and  gentle  almost  to  a  fault. 
One  blemish  alone  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  character — 
an  unrestrained  passion  for  women,  which  terminated,  as 
is  usually  the  case^  in  the  degradation  of  his  faculties,  both 
mental  and  corporeal. 

The  leading  persons  at  this  time  in  the  ministry  were 
lordTownshend,  the  secretary,  and  Walpole^  now  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer ;  Halifax  and  Wharton  were  dead, 
and  Nottingham  had  been  dismissed  and  was  gone  back  to 
the  tones,  Marlborough  was  totally  without  influence :  his 
son-in-law,  Sunderland,  now  privy-seal,  was  discontented ; 
he  intrigued  with  the  tones,  he  secured  several  leading 
whigs,  and,  to  be  the  more  certain  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
two  ministers,  he  paid  court  to  the  Hanoverian  Junto. 

This  junto  was  composed  of  mistresses  and  ministers. 
The  king's  wife,  the  princess  Sophia  of  Zell,  was  languish- 
ing in  the  castle  of  Alden,  in  which  she  had  been  confined, 
in  the  time  of  his  father,  on  a  charge  of  adultery,  generally 
thought  to  be  false.  In  her  place  George  had  two  mis- 
tresses, the  baronesses  of  Schulenberg  and  Kilmanseck. 
The  former,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  espoused  with  the 
left  hand,  was  tall  and  thin,  with  Uttle  or  no  beauty,  but  she 
had  great  influence  over  him ;  he  made  her  duchess  of 
Munster  in  Ireland,  and  in  17I8  duchess  of  Kendal  in 
England.  In  rapacity  she  was  a  perfect  harpy,  and  so 
venal,  that  Walpole  said  she  would  have  sold  the  king's 
honour  for  a  shilling  advance  to  the  highest  bidder.  Yet 
she  afiected  great  religion,  often  appearing  at  several  Lu- 
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theran  chapels  in  the  same  day.  The  other  was  a  young 
and  handsome  woman  till  she  became  enormously  fat ;  the 
king  made  her  countess  of  Leinster  in  Ireland,  and  then  of 
Darlington  in  England,  but  she  never  possessed  the  same 
influence  as  her  rivaL  The  ministers  were  baron  Bothmar, 
who  had  been  the  Hanoverian  agent  in  England  in  the  late 
reign ;  count  Bemsdorf,  on  whom  the  king  chiefly  relied 
in  foreign  afiairs;  and  Robethon,  a  French  refugee,  his 
French  secretary,  a  clever  intriguer. 

Mistresses  and  ministers  were  alike  rapacious  and  venal ; 
they  panted  after  English  estates  and  English  titles,  but  the 
Act  of  Settlement  stood  in  the  way,  and  Walpole  and 
Townshend  resisted  their  attempts  with  vigour.  Th^ 
therefore  hated  these  ministers,  and  readily  coalesced  with 
Sunderland.  This  artful  intriguer  had  also  the  address  to 
detach  secretary  Stanhope  from  his  friends  Townshend  and 
Walpole,  and  at  length  (1717)  these  ministers  resigned, 
and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  with  Stanhope  at  its  head, 
and  Sunderland  and  the  celebrated  Joseph  Addison  se- 
cretaries of  state.  In  the  following  year  it  was  again 
modified,  Sunderland  becoming  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  Stanhope  (now  an  earl)  and  Craggs  the  secretaries*. 

The  two  principal  measures  of  the  Stanhope-administra- 
tion were  the  peerage^^bill  and  the  South-sea-bill,  both  of 
which  were  strenuously  opposed  by  Walpole,  the  former 
with  success. 

The  object  of  Simderland,  with  whom  the  peerage-bill 
originated  t^  was  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  the  king  against  the 
prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity,  by  clipping 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  to  increase  his  own  in- 
fluence in  the  house  of  peers  by  an  enlargement  of  their 
power  and  dignity.  It  was  proposed  by  this  biU  to  limit 
the  house  of  lords,  after  a  creation  of  six  peers,  to  its  actual 

*  We  may  observe  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  ejected  ministen  united 
with  the  tones  and  Jacobites  in  opposition  to  their  successors. 

t  Lord  Mahon  howeTer,  with  that  noble  candour  which  distinguishes  him, 
aYOws  his  belief  that  this  measure,  which  he  condemns,  originated  with  his  an- 
cestor, eari  stanhope. 
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number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  to  give  the 
Scots  twenty-five  hereditary  instead  of  sixteen  elective 
members.  The  bill,  on  its  first  introduction  into  the  house 
of  lords  (Mar.  2,  1719),  met  with  a  most  favourable  recep- 
tion, its  only  strenuous  opponent  being  lord  Cowper.  On 
the  third  reading,  however,  earl  Stanhope  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  withdraw  it  for  the  present,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  to  it  out  of  doors.  In  the  next  session  it  was 
brought  in  again  (Nov.  25),  having  been  previously  noticed 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  It  passed  in  the  lords  of 
course  by  a  large  majority,  as  its  object  was  to  increase  the 
power  of  that  house,  but  it  met  a  very  different  reception 
in  the  commons.  As  the  whigs  had  been  vehement 
in  their  reprehension  of  the  abuse  of  the  prerogative 
in  this  matter  in  the  late  reign,  it  seemed  at  first  that  they 
could  not  consistently  oppose  this  limitation  of  it;  but 
Walpole  showed  them  so  clearly  the  ill  effects  of  it,  that 
they  agreed  to  resist  it  in  the  commons.  On  the  second 
reading  in  that  house  (Dec.  8),  Walpole  rose^  and  thus  be- 
gan :  ^'  Among  the  Romans  the  temple  of  Fame  was  placed 
behind  the  temple  of  Virtue,  to  denote  that  there  was  no 
coming  to  the  temple  of  Fame  but  through  that  of  Virtue. 
But  if  this  bill  is  passed  into  a  law,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful incentives  to  virtue  would  be  taken  away,  since  there 
would  be  no  arriving  at  honour  but  through  the  winding- 
sheet  of  an  old  decrepit  lord,  or  the  grave  of  an  extinct 
noble  family.''  He  then  proceeded  to  expose  in  a  masterly 
manner  the  motives  of  the  proposers,  and  the  ill  effects 
likely  to  result  from  the  measure ;  and  the  influence  of  his 
eloquence,  together  with  the  spirit  of  party,  was  such,  that 
the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  the  at- 
tempt has  never  been  renewed.  If  it  had  passed,  the  house 
of  lords  would  have  presented  the  anomaly  of  being  the 
only  branch  of  the  legislature  without  a  constitutional 
check,  and  it  might  from  factiousness  or  obstinacy  have  at 
times  impeded  the  action  of  government.    The  crown  has 
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since  tended  far  too  much  toward  the  opposite  extreme^ 
and  the  strength  of  the  house  of  peers  has  been  weakened 
by  dilution*. 

The  South-sea  Company  owed  its  origin  to  a  project  of 
Barley's  in  171I  for  clearing  off  the  public  debt.  A  large 
portion  of  this  debt  was  funded^  and  the  proprietors  were 
formed  into  a  company^  who  were  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
a  trade  to  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  South 
sea ;  but  the  court  of  Spain  refused  to  sanction  that  trade^ 
and  the  only  advantage  which  the  company  enjoyed  was 
the  AsierUo.  In  1720^  a  plan  was  arranged  between  the 
ministers  and  the  directors  of  the  company  for  reducing  all 
the  irredeemable  annuities  to  a  redeemable  form^  payment 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  company  on  being  assured  of  cer- 
tain advantages.  The  measure  was  introduced  in  the  com- 
mons by  Mr.  Aislabie^  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer:  as 
the  house  resolved  to  admit  of  competition^  the  bank  of- 
fered to  advance  to  government  five  and  a  half  millions^ 
but  the  company  was  determined  not  to  be  outbid^  and  they 
agreed  to  give  seven  and  a  half  millions.  Walpole  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  bank^  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  South- 
sea  scheme^  and^  Cassandra-like^  we  are  assured^  accurately 
foretold  the  evils  that  would  ensue  if  it  were  adopted.  But 
the  house  was  dazzled^  and  voted  in  its  favour  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  three  to  one.  The  opposition  of  earl  Cowper 
and  others  in  the  lords  was  equally  fruitless^  and  the  bill 
received  the  royal  assent  (Apr.  7). 

To  raise  the  sum  to  be  advanced  to  government,  the 
company  were  empowered  to  open  books  of  subscription, 
grant  annuities,  etc.  Forthwith  every  engine  was  set  at 
work  to  delude  the  public ;  mysterious  reports  were  spread 
of  secret  treasures  in  America,  where  ports  were  to  be  given 
to  the  EngUsh ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
had  always  been  thought  inexhaustible,  men  were  ready  to 
believe  anything  respecting  it.    To  keep  up  the  delusion^ 

*  The  present  house  of  lords,  including  the  prelates  and  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  representative  peers,  contains  upwards  of  400  memhen. 
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the  directors  began  to  devote  dividends  of  10^  20,  nay,  of 
50  per  cent.  It  was  abo  reported  that  the  company,  bj 
being  the  sole  national  creditor,  would  be  able  to  dictate  to 
parliament,  and  thus  rule  the  country.  The  most  uncal- 
culating  of  all  passions  perhaps  is  avarice ;  the  splendid 
bait  was  greedily  swallowed.  The  stock  which  at  Christ*- 
mas  had  been  at  126,  rose  on  the  opening  of  the  first  sub- 
scription (Apr.  14)  to  325,  and  finally  (Aug.  26)  reached 
1000  per  cent. !  The  mania  was  universal ;  all  sects  and 
parties  were  smitten  alike.  '^  Exchange-alley,^'  says  SmoUet, 
''  was  filled  with  a  strange  concourse  of  statesmen  and 
clergymen,  churchmen  and  dissenters,  whigs  and  tones, 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  tradesmen,  and  even  with  multi- 
tudes of  females.'' 

Other  bubblesj  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  rapidly 
rose  and  danced  in  prismatic  radiance  before  the  public 
eye.  There  was  the  Welsh  Copper-company,  with  the 
prince  of  Wales  at  its  head ;  the  York  Building-company, 
with  the  duke  of  Chandos  for  its  president,  etc.;  there  was 
a  company  for  making  quicksilver  malleable ;  one  for  the 
trade  in  human  hair ;  another  for  importing  jackasses  from 
Spain,  in  order  to  increase  the  size  of  mules  in  England. 
The  whole  number  of  these  bubbles  was  nearly  two  hun- 
dred. Any  one  who  recollects  the  American  mining  pro- 
jects in  1824,  the  joint-stock  companies  in  their  train,  the 
knavery,  the  cupidity,  the  guUability  then  exhibited,  can 
form  some  conception  of  the  bubbles  of  1720,  and  perhaps 
will  doubt  of  the  vaunted  "  march  of  intellect." 

Every  bubble  must  burst  sooner  or  later.  The  directors 
of  the  grand  one  would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  public 
credulity;  they  applied  for  writs  of  Scire  facias  against 
the  directors  of  the  others,  and  thus  suppressed  them. 
But  in  the  process  they  let  some  light  in  on  the  general 
bubble  system,  and  the  public  awoke  fi*om  its  dream  of 
fairy  treasures.  The  stock  began  to  decline,  and  so  rapid 
was  the  panic,  that  by  the  end  of  September  it  was  down 
to  150,    Ruin  now  was  widely  spread;  goldsmiths  and 
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banken  who  had  lent  money  on  the  stock  stopped  pay* 
ment ;  thousands  saw  themsehres  reduced  firom  comfort  to 
b^gaiy.  The  Bank,  at  the  instance  of  Walpole,  made  an 
eflRnrt  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  company;  but  alarmed 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  it  soon  drew  back  in 
dismay*. 

Simderland,  unable  to  keep  his  engagements  with  the 
Junio,  had  been  obliged  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  Towns-> 
hend  and  Walpole.  They  were  now  again  in  the  cabinet, 
and  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  only  man  who  could 
alleviate  the  evil  done  by  the  South-sea  bUl.  Accordingly, 
when  parliament  met,  he  introduced  a  bill  for  transferring 
nearly  one-half  of  the  South-sea  stock  to  the  Bank  and 
East  India  company  on  certain  conditions.  This  bill  was 
passed,  and  by  means  of  it  and  some  other  measures  pub- 
lic confidence  was  restored. 

A  select  committee  being  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiiy,  the  whole  tissue  of  iniquity  was  displayed.  Ficti<« 
tious  stock  to  the  amount  of  5  74,000/.  had  it  appeared  been 
created  and  given  to  those  who  had  influence  to  promote 
the  bill.  Among  these  were  the  two  mistresses  and  Sun- 
derland, Aislabie,  and  secretary  Craggs  and  his  father.  By 
the  exertions  of  Walpole,  Sunderland,  who  had  been  only 
a  dupe,  and  was  in  fact  a  loser  to  a  considerable  amount, 
was  acquitted;  death  saved  the  two  Craggs  fiom  the 
vengeance  of  parliament,  but  the  estate  of  the  fitther  was 
confiscated,  as  also  was  that  of  Aislabie,  who,  with  some 
other  members,  was  expelled  the  house.  The  estates  of 
sir  John  Blount,  the  original  projector  of  the  scheme,  and 
of  the  other  governors,  directors,  and  o£Scers  of  the  com- 
pany, were  also  confiscated,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
the  relief  of  the  sufierers. 

Sunderland,  on  account  of  the  odium  under  which  he 
lay,  found  it  necessary  to  resign;  earl  Stanhope,  in  conse- 

*  Walpole,  determined  to  profit  hy  the  folly  he  could  not  restrftin,  bought 
Btocky  and  by  selling  when  it  wis  at  1000  gained  a  large  ram  of  money.  The 
dolw  of  Madbonwgh  in  like  mtaner  made  lOO^OOOA 
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quence  of  the  warmth  with  which  he  repelled  an  imputa- 
tion the  young  duke  of  Wharton  cast  on  him  in  the  house 
of  lords,  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  head,  and  the  fol- 
lowing evening  he  breathed  his  last,  lamented  by  the  king^ 
and  honoured  and  regretted  by  the  nation.  Tlie  reins  of 
government  therefore  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Towns- 
hend  and  Walpole,  the  former  becoming  once  more  se- 
cretary with  lord  Carteret  for  his  colleague*,  the  other  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  (Apr.  2,  1721).  Sunderland,  who 
possessed  the  favour  of  the  king,  continued  to  intrigue 
against  them.  His  death  just  a  year  after  fireed  them  firom 
his  machinations.  He  was  an  able  man,  but  restless,  insi- 
dious, proud,  and  overbearing. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Sunderland,  his  father*in-law, 
John  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  also  consigned  to  the  tomb 
(June  16,  1722).  This  illustrious  man  had  been  in  early 
youth  placed  in  the  licentious  court  of  Charles  II.,  where 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  escape  pollution ;  but  a  mar- 
riage of  affection  with  a  virtuous  and  beautiful  woman,  his 
subsequent  fidelity  to  whom  was  never  even  suspected, 
saved  him  in  a  great  measure  firom  the  effects  of  the  tainted 
atmosphere.  He  early  showed  his  passion  for  a  military 
life,  and  he  served  with  great  reputation  in  the  Elnglish 
auxiliary  force  under  Turenne  in  1672  and  the  following 
years.  In  the  war  of  the  Succession,  he  placed  himself 
on  a  line  with  the  greatest  generals  of  ancient  or  modem 
times.  He  was  nearly  equally  eminent  as  a  negotiator 
and  diplomatist.  A  leading  trait  in  his  character  was  hu- 
manity; he  really  cared  for  his  soldiers,  and  their  fiuniliar 
name  for  him,  '  Corporal  John/  proved  their  confidence 
and  affection.  He  had  a  due  sense  of  religion ;  divine  ser- 
vice was  regularly  performed  in  his  camp,  and  he  strongly 
discoimtenanoed  all  licentiousness  and  profaneness.     In 

*  Lord  Carteret  was  dismissed  in  1724,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pelham  duke 
of  Newcastle,  whose  name  will  recur  in  the  following  pages,  and  who  now 
came  into  offioe  for  the  first  time. 
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manners  he  was  highly  polished^  and  had  a  most  perfect 
command  of  temper.  As  a  husband^  father^  ftiendy  and 
master^  he  was  without  reproach.  Such  were  the  laudable 
points  of  his  character.  On  the  other  hand,  his  frugali^ 
was  carried  to  the  extent  of  parsimony^  and  his  appetite 
for  wealth  was  insatiable.  His  desertion  of  his  patzon 
king  James  and  his  subsequent  secret  correspondence  with 
him^  and  treachery  to  the  government  which  he  was  ser* 
Ting,  are  almost  without  excuse ;  yet  they  may  perhapa 
find  their  solution  in  his  firm  adhesion  to  the  protestant 
religion^  combined  with  his  attachment  to  the  person  of 
the  exiled  monarch.  At  all  events^  his  conduct  was  not 
more  extraordinary  than  that  of  many  other  eminent  men 
at  the  time.  The  character  of  Marlborough  displays  in 
fine  the  union  of  talents  of  the  highest  order^  with  many 
virtues  and  with  some  of  the  meanest  qualities  of  our 
nature. 

The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  had  been  excited  by  the  dis* 
content  produced  by  the  South*sea  project,  and  they  pre- 
pared to  make  an  efibrt  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  Secret 
information  of  their  designs  is  said  to  have  been  given  by 
the  French  regent.  The  plan  was  to  be  the  usual  one  of 
a  foreign  invasion^  combined  with  a  domestic  insurrection. 
Atterbury  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  lords  Orrery,  North, 
and  Grey,  with  several  persons  of  inferior  rank,  were  ar- 
rested. A  barrister  named  Sayer  was  convicted  of  treason, 
and  executed  for  having  enlisted  men  for  the  Pretender. 
A  bin  of  pains  and  penalties  was  passed,  after  a  vigorous 
opposition,  in  which  lord  Cowper  was  prominent,  against 
the  bishop,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  deprived  of  his  see, 
and  banished.  The  measure  was  no  doubt  harsh,  and  we 
might  even  add,  unconstitutional ;  but  the  prelate  seemed 
resolved  to  justify  it,  for  he  forthwith  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pretender,  and  became  a  medium  of  communication 
with  the  disafiected  in  England  and  Scotland.  Atterbury 
was  a  proud,  restless,  ambitious  high-churchman,  but  he 
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was  constant  to  his  religion ;  he  was  a  man  of  genius^ 
learning  and  taste^  the  friend  and  patron  of  Pope  and  the 
wits  of  the  day^  whose  eulogies  have  pven  him  a  r^uta- 
tion  of  which  he  was  perhaps  not  altogether  deserving. 

The  remiuning  years  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  passed 
away  in  tranquillity.  The  chief  domestic  event  was  the 
impeachment  (1724)  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield^  lord  chan- 
cellor^ fiir  selling  at  exorbitant  rates  the  offices  of  masters- 
in-chancery^  and  for  embezzling  the  properties  of  widows^ 
orphans^  and  lunatics.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  30^000/.  His  successor  in  office  was  sir  Peter 
King^  the  lord  chief-justice^  now  created  baron  King  of 
Ockham  in  Surrey*. 

The  ancient  order  of  the  Bath  was  revived  at  this  time 
(1725).  Walpole  was  one  of  the  knights^  and  he  hence^ 
forth  styled  himself  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  soon  after  (1 726) 
he  was  invested  with  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  the  garter^ 
an  honour  which  had  been  since  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts 
reserved  to  the  nobility.  His  son  had  already  (1723)  been 
created  a  baron ;  for  Walpole  declined  the  honour  for  him- 
self, feeling  his  sphere  to  be  the  house  of  commons. 

Among  the  events  of  this  tranquil  period  may  be  noticed 
the  ferment  in  Ireland  (1723)  on  account  of  Wood's  half- 
pence. The  copper  currency  of  that  kingdom  being  defi* 
dent,  a  patent  was  granted  to  William  Wood  of  Birming- 
ham to  fiumish  it  with  a  copper  coinage  to  the  amount  of 
100,000/.  Forthwith  an  outcry  was  raised ;  dean  Swift, 
eager  to  vent  his  spleen  on  a  whig  government,  published 
his  well-known  Drapier's  Letters  to  excite  the  popular 
frenzy;  the  ruin  of  Ireland  it  was  believed  was  menaced 
by  the  new  pence  and  halfpence ;  the  two  houses  of  par- 
Ikment  resolved  that  the  measure  ''  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  revenue,  destructive  to  trade,  and  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  the  rights  of  the  subject,  etc.,''  and  presented 

*  That  ^tiAgaiBhed  noblenum  earl  Cowper,  who  had  been  twice  lord- 
cbanceUoTy  died  in  1723. 
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addreaBes  to  the  throne  againat  it.  The  affiiir  was  referred 
to  the  privy-coimcil^  who  disproved  all  the  allq^ons  of 
the  Irish  legislature^;  but  as  Swift  and  the  other  pam- 
phleteers still  kept  }fp  the  popular  ferment^  Wood  reduced 
his  coinage  to  40,000/.;  but  even  that  did  not  suffice;  the 
government  had  to  recall  the  patent,  and  the  senseless 
clamour  then  subsided. 

The  foreign  transactions  of  this  pacific  reign  do  not  <^er 
much  to  interest.  The  acquisition  for  Hanover  of  Bre- 
men and  Verden,  the  property  of  the  crown  of  Sweden,  by 
purchase  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  caused  the  English 
monarch  (1715)  to  join  in  the  coalition  against  Charles 
XXL,  who  in  return  prepared  to  aid  the  Pretender ;  but  the 
death  of  the  Swedish  king  (1717)  removed  all  apprehen- 
sion from  that  quarter.  Mutual  interest  caused  an  alliance 
between  the  king  of  England  and  the  regent  of  France; 
and  when  the  aspiring  genius  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  the 
prime  minister  of  Spain,  aimed  at  recovering  the  Italian 
dominions  of  the  monarchy,  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was 
formed  (1718)  between  England,  France,  the  Empire,  and 
Holland^  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Sir  George 
Byng  was  in  consequence  sent  with  an  English  fleet  into 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  totally  destroyed  a  Spanish 
fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  *• 
For  this  brave  action  he  was  created  viscoimt  Torrington. 
At  a  subsequent  period  (17^5),  when  the  Imperial  and 
Spanish  courts  had  formed  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  those  of 
France  tmd  England,  with  Holland,  Pftissia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  to  counteract  its  supposed  secret  articles,  entered 
at  Hanover  into  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  for  fifteen 
years.  A  British  fleet  under  admiral  Hosier  was  sent  to 
blockade  the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  Spanish  America ; 

*  Captain  Walton,  who  wai  detached  in  puiniii  of  some  ol  the  enemy'B 
ships,  wrote  the  following  despatch  to  the  admiral: — **  Sir,  We  hare  taken  and 
destroyed  all  the  Spanish  shipa  and  vessels  which  were  upon  the  coast ;  the 
nnmb^  as  per  margin.    I  am,  &c.  G.  Walton/' 
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but  his  men  perished  with  disease^  his  ships  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  worms,  and  Hosier  himself  died  of  chagrin 
or  malady. 

In  1727  George  I.  left  England  as  usual  for  Hanover^ 
whither  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  every  year.  On 
the  road  between  Delden  and  Osnabruck,  he  was  seized 
with  paralysis,  and  he  died  before  he  reached  the  latter 
place  (June  11),  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
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Character  of  the  kiiig.-- Miiuftfy  and  pariiament—Walpole'a  Bxciae-seheiiie. 
— ^Murder  of  PcMteoos. — ^Death  and  character  of  the  queen.— Anson's  voyage. 
— Overthrow  of  Walpdle  ^— his  character. — ^The  Sflesian  war. — Scottish  re- 
bellion.—Battle  of  CoUoaen.— Peace  of  Aiz-k-Chapelle.— Contest  in  Amt- 
fica. — Seven  Tean'War.—Admiral  Byng. — Changes  of  ni]nisti7.—Vieton0S 
of  Boscawen  and  Hawke.— Taking  of  Qaebec— Death  of  George  II.— State 
ofthena^n. 

Gborgb  II.  was  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne;  his  character  was  therefore  generally 
known  and  appreciated.  In  person  he  was  small^  but  well* 
proportioned ;  he  possessed  a  large  portion  of  natural  cou- 
rage^ was  regular  and  methodical  in  his  habitSj  and  capable 
of  great  application  to  business ;  his  temper  was  irascible 
and  obstinate ;  his  manner  reserved  and  cold;  his  love  of 
money  strong.  Like  his  fiither,  his  predilections  were 
German^  and  he  viewed  the  interests  of  his  kingdoms  as 
subordinate  to  those  of  his  electorate.  To  his  queen^  Ca- 
roline of  Anspachj  a  woman  of  very  superior  mind,  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  and  deferred  implicitly  to  her  judge- 
ment; yet  he  was  &ithless  to  her,  and  the  court  of  Eng- 
land continued  to  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  royal  mistress 
in  the  persons  of  Mrs.  Howard  created  countess  of  Suff<^, 
and  of  lady  Tarmouthf;  but  the  king  allowed  them  no  in- 
fluence whatever  in  afiairs  of  state. 

The  accession  it  was  calculated  would  be  followed  by  a 
change  of  administration;  even  Bolingbroke  was  not  with- 

*  Authorities :  SmoUet,  Coxe's  Lives,  &c 

t  This  was  a  German  lady  whose  name  waa  Wabaoden. 
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out  hopes  of  attaining  to  power.  The  king  when  prince 
had  taken  offence  at  some  expressions  used  by  Walpole 
and  had  declared  that  he  would  never  employ  him^  and  that 
minister  now  regarded  his  dismissal  as  certain.  George 
had  actually  fixed  on  sir  Spencer  Compton  for  his  prime 
minister^  and  his  obstinacy  was  well  known ;  yet  after  all 
Walpole  retained  his  post  and  held  it  for  many  years.  For 
this  he  was  indebted  to  the  queen^  who  knew  his  abilities ; 
she  recollected  that  the  late  king  had  said  to  her  that  Wal- 
pole could  '' convert  stones  into  gold";  Walpole  also  en- 
gaged to  obtain  from  the  commons  an  augmentation  of 
130^000/.  to  the  civil  list^  and  a  jointure  of  100^000^.  a 
year  for  the  queen;  and  as  Compton  candidly  avowed  his 
own  incompetence  for  the  situation^  he  king  gave  up  his 
purpose.  The  ministiy  therefore  remained  unchanged^ 
and  Walpole^  when  the  new  parliament  met^  performed 
his  engagements  to  the  king  and  queen. 

Walpole  continued  to  be  the  moving  power  of  govern- 
ment for  a  space  of  nearly  fifteen  years^  during  which  pe- 
riod England  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Cardinal  Fleury,  who 
governed  France^  was  a  decided  lover  of  peace  and  steadily 
attached  to  the  English  alliance ;  so  that  though  Hanover 
was  the  means  of  engaging  England  in  the  mazes  of  Ger- 
man politics^  there  was  no  war  tiU  toward  the  close  of 
Walpole's  administration^  when  hostilities  broke  out  with 
Spain.  We  will  therefore  avert  our  view  from  foreign  af- 
fairs^ and  confine  ourselves  to  the  leading  domestic  events 
during  the  first  two  periods  of  his  ministry^  namely^  from 
the  king's  accession  to  the  resignation  of  lord  Townshend 
(1730),  and  thence  to  the  death  of  the  queen  (1737)- 

The  ministerial  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  was 
considerable ;  but  there  was  a  strong  opposition  composed 
of  three  sections.  These  were  the  discontented  whigs 
headed  by  William  Pulteney,  a  man  of  high  character  and 
great  abilities'^ ;  the  tories^  about  one  hundred  and  ten  in 

*  Pnlteney  was  of  an  anoieiit  fiunily  In  Leicettenhire.    Ondow  describes 
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number^  chiefly  country  gentlemen,  led  by  8ir  Willkm 
Wyndham ;  and  the  Jacobites,  who  counted  fifty,  under 
the  conedfltent  and  honest  Shippen.^.  The  principal  sup- 
porters of  the  minister  were  his  brother  Horace  Walpole, 
lord  Henrey,  Heniy  Pelham  (brother  to  the  duke  of  New- 
castle), sir  William  Yonge,  and  Mr.  Winnington.  In  the 
Craftsman,  a  periodical  conducted  by  Bolingbroke,  aided 
by  Pulteney,  the  opposition  had  a  powerfiil  oigan  of  of- 
fence* 

Various  attacks  were  made  on  the  ministry  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  standing  anny  (the  great  bugbear  of  the  age) 
and  the  subsidies  paid  to  some  of  the  petly  sovere^ns  of 
Gennany;  but  they  were  always  repelled  by  numbers  if 
not  by  arguments*  On  the  subject  of  pensions  the  minister 
felt  his  position  less  tenable^  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
vary  his  tactics. 

Those  who  expect  to  find  a  popular  assembly  like  our 
house  of  commons  inaccessible  to  corruption,  may,  with 
equal  hopes  of  success,  go  in  quest  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  eKwir  vittg,  or  any  other  of  the  wonders  by 
which  fifom  time  to  time  the  credulity  of  mankind  has  been 
abused*  Human  nature  is  ever  similar  to  itself,  and  the 
noble-minded,  the  disinterested,  and  the  honourable  are 
always  a  small  minority  among  mankind.  IVom  the  Re- 
storation, when  it  first  became  permanent,  the  house  of 
commons  has  always  contained  a  laige  portion  of  venality 
within  its  walls,  though  the  phases  have  been  difierent. 
Direct  bribes  in  hard  cash  were  the  first  and  sunplest 
course,  and  this  continued  long  to  prevail ;  pensions,  whieh 
are  of  a  similar  nature,  gradually  came  into  operation ;  the 
last  phase  is  places  for  self  or  femily  and  fiiends,  the  new- 
est form  of  which  is  that  of  the  present  day — the  appoint- 
ment of  needless  commissions  with  laige  salaries  to  com- 
missioners. 

him  ai  a  very  powerful  speaker,  and  says  that  he  hurt  Walpole  more  than  any 
one  who  oppoied  him.    He  was  very  rich,  and  shamefully  ayaridous. 
*  These  numbers  axe  s^vea  by  Cm* 
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It  was  against  the  system  of  pensions  that  the  opposition 
now  directed  its  efforts.  There  were  ahready  acts  incapa- 
citating the  holders  of  them  from  sitting  in  the  house  of 
commons;  but  they  had  proved  useless^  as  government 
would  not  tell  who  had  pensions^  and  the  amount  of  secret- 
service  money  was  considerable.  Mr.  Sandys  therefore 
brought  in  a  bill  (1730)^  by  which  every  member  was  to 
swear  that  he  did  not  hold  a  pension^  and  that  in  case  of 
his  accepting  one  he  would  make  it  known  to  the  house 
within  fourteen  days.  This  the  king  called  a  '  villanous 
bill ;'  but  Walpole  would  not  incur  the  odium  of  opposing 
it,  and  it  passed  the  commons  by  a  m^ority  of  ten.  But, 
as  he  expected,  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  lords,  and  its  fate 
was  similar  whenever  it  was  brought  in  again. 

Shortly  after  the  r^ection  of  the  pension-bill  a  partial 
change  took  place  in  the  ministry.  Lord  Townshend  and 
Walpole,  though  brothers-ui-law,  had  been  for  some  time 
at  variance  on  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy ; 
their  tempers  were  opposite ;  the  former  being  frank, 
haughty,  bnd  impetuous ;  the  latter,  cool^  calm,  and  pliant. 
They  have,  not  unaptly,  been  compared  to  Mark  Antony 
and  Augustus,  lady  Townshend  being  their  Octavia.  But 
she  was  now  dead*;  and  Townshend,  finding  his  influence 
inferior  to  that  of  Walpole,  gave  in  his  resignation.  He 
retired  to  his  paternal  seat  of  Rainham  in  Norfolk,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  t>  and  abandoned  politics 
so  completely  that  he  never  even  revisited  the  capital.  The 
two  secretaries  now  were  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Stan- 
hope, lately  created  earl  of  Harrington. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  far  outwent  his  contemporaries  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  finance  and  trade ; 
and  having  had  ample  information  of  the  ruinous  extent  to 
which  the  practice  of  smuggling  had  been  carried  in  con- 

*  She  died  in  March  1726. 

t  He  was  the  great  agent  in  intrododng  the  culture  of  tarni{»,  which  now 
form  the  hasis  of  the  Norfolk  htubandry,  and  are  said  with  marl  to  have 
**  made  the  ooimty." 
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sequence  of  the  defective  state  of  the  laws  of  the  ouatoms, 
he  formed  a  grand  scheme  for  abolishmg  the  knd-tax^ 
preventing  firaud^  increasmg  the  revenue^  simplifying  the 
taxes  and  collecting -them  at  the  least  possible  expense* 
This  was  what  was  called  the  Excisenscheme^  of  which 
Dean  Tucker,  a  most  competent  judge,  asserts  that  the 
effisct  would  have  been  the  making  '^  the  whole  island  one 
general  fiee-port,  and  a  magazine  and  coomion  storehouse 
for  all  nations.^' 

Walpole's  plan,  which  he  introduced  in  an  uncommonly 
able  and  lucid  speech  (Mar.  7>  1733)^  was  in  efiect  what  is 
now  termed  the  warehousing  and  bonding  S3^stem,  of  the 
advantages  of  which  no  one  can  have  a  doubt.  He  confined 
himself  to  the  article  of  tobacco ;  proposing  that  it  should, 
when  imported,  be  deposited  in  warehouses  after  paying  a 
small  duty,  the  remaining  duty  to  be  paid  when  the  article 
was  sold,  thus  converting  custom  into  excise.   Nothing,  it 
is  plain,  could  be  more  rational  than  this  plan ;  yet  never 
did  a  measure  encounter  more  violent  opposition.    The 
word  excise  was  odious  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  the 
Craftsman  had  been  for  some  time  ringing  the  changes  on 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  it ;  those  engaged  in  the  smu^Ung 
trade  were  numerous  beyond  conception ;  the  opposition, 
ignorant  or  factious,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and 
recunring,  e&er  a  long  interval,  to  the  tactics  of  1641  for 
getting  up  a  ^  pressure  from  without,'  they  actually  em* 
ployed  the  parish-ofiicers  to  procure  a  large  number  of 
people  to  assemble  about  the  house  to  overawe  the  sup* 
porters  of  the  minister.  Walpole  furnished  a  handle  to  his 
opponents  by  giving  in  his  speech  their  true  name,  that  of 
sturdy  beggars,  to  these  supplicants,  who  were  near  tearing 
him  to  pieces  as  he  was  leaving  the  house.* 

The  minister's  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  subsidy  and  ad- 
ditional duty  on  tobacco  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  61 ; 
but  so  many  of  his  supporters  were  daimted  by  the  popular 
clamour,  that  though  the  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  it.    At  a  meeting  of  his  party,  where 
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the  general  voice  was  for  perseverance,  he  said,  that  ^  in 
the  present  inflamed  temper  of  the  people,  the  act  oould 
not  be  carried  into  execution  without  an  armed  force ;  that 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  liberty  of  England  if  supplies 
were  to  be  raised  by  the  sword  ;'^  and  that  if  they  persisted, 
he  would  resign'!'.  This  declaration  ended  the  affidr ;  the 
bill  was  abandoned ;  rejoicings  and  illuminations  took  place 
all  over  the  kingdom ;  the  minister  was  burnt  in  effigy } 
cockades  were  worn  inscribed  with ''  Liberty,  property,  and 
no  excise.'^  Even  the  university  of  Oxford  joined  in  tiie 
triumph  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  self-interest,  and  brute 
f(HX%  over  l^islative  wisdom. 

As  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  and  several  other  noblemen 
who  held  posts  imder  the  crown  had  of  late  opposed  the 
minister,  he  resolved  to  let  them  feel  his  power,  and  they 
were  dismissed.  Among  these  were  lord  Cobham  and  the 
duke  of  Bolton,  whom  he  deprived  of  their  regiments.  The 
self-styled  patriots  took  occasion  forthwith  to  show  their 
willingness  to  sacrifice  the  constitution  to  their  spleen 
against  the  mimster,  and  lord  Morpeth  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  preventing  officers  above  the  rank  of 
colonel  firom  being  deprived  of  their  commissions  otherwise 
than  by  judgement  of  court-martial  or  an  address  of  either 
house  to  the  throne.  This  was  warmly  opposed  and  de- 
fended ;  Walpole  exposed  the  danger  of  it  and  displayed 
the  stratocracy  or  military  despotism  to  which  it  would 
lead,  and  its  advocates  did  not  venture  to  come  to  a  divi- 
sion on  it. 

The  opposition  now  began  their  assaults  on  the  Septen- 
nial-act, which  they  henceforth  annually  renewed.  On  this 
occasion  (Mar.  13,  1734),  sir  WilUam  Wyndham  delivered 
his  well-known  philippic,  which  owes  its  fame  to  its  per- 
sonalities against  Walpole  and  the  king.  The  minister,  in 
reply,  drew  an  extemporary  portrait  of  Bolingbroke,  of 

*  Coxe's  Life  of  Walpole,  L  404.  Walpole'i  son  however  says  (Last  Yean  of 
George  IL,  u.  351)  that  ''  he  was  persuaded  by  his  ftiends  against  his  own 
opinion  to  drop  it." 
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whom  Wyndham  was  the  puppet^  and  so  satisfactorily  an- 
swered  all  his  arguments^  that  the  bill  was  rejected. 

In  1736  a  remarkable  tumult  took  place  in  the  dty  o£ 
Edinbuigh.  A  smuggler^  named  Wilson,  was  hanged  in 
the  usual  place,  and  as  the  executioner  was  cutting  him 
down,  the  populace  rushed  forward  to  get  possession  of 
the  body.  They  assailed  the  city-guard  with  stones,  whose 
captain,  named  Porteous,  being  struck  himself,  ordered  his 
men  to  fire,  and  five  of  the  mob  were  killed*  For  this, 
Porteous  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  as  there 
was  only  a  majority  of  one  in  the  jury  against  him  and 
there  were  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  case,  a  re* 
prieve  was  sent  do¥m  from  London.  The  Scots,  as  we  have 
often  seen,  are  a  stem,  vindictive  people,  and  it  was  secretly 
resolved  to  have  his  life.  The  day  fixed  for  his  execution 
had  been  the  8th  of  September,  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
preceding  evening  a  multitude  assembled,  mastered  the 
city-guard,  secured  the  town-gates  to  keep  out  the  military, 
broke  open  the  Tolbooth  prison,  dragged  out  Porteous, 
hung  him  firom  a  dyer's  pole  in  the  Orass-market,  and  then 
silently  dispersed.  Rewards  were  offered  in  vain,  for  no 
discoveries  were  ever  made. 

Two  events  of  great  importance  to  the  royal  fiunily  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1737 — a  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  death  of  the  queen. 

From  the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  day,  it  seems 
to  be  like  a  principle  of  the  constitution  that  the  heir  to 
the  throne  should  be  at  enmity  with  its  possessor*  The 
cause  of  this  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  found  in  human  nature, 
and  in  the  state  of  political  parties,  than  in  any  peculiar 
moral  obliquity  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  The  actuating 
cause  has  usually  been,  the  prince  of  Wales's  desire  for  an 
increase  of  income,  the  opposition  assuring  him  that  he  is 
ill-used,  and  promising  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  it,  the  king 
happening  not  to  be  inclined  to  grant  it.  So  it  was  in  the 
present  case :  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  lately 
married  to  a  princess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  affecting  to  think 
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that  his  income  of  60^000/.  a  jear  was  not  sufficient, 
Pulteney  moved  an  address  to  the  king  to  settle  on  him 
100,0001.  a  year.  It  was  opposed  by  the  minister,  but 
would  have  been  carried  were  it  not  for  the  honourable 
conduct  of  forty-five  of  the  tories,  who,  viewing  it  as  un* 
constitutional,  and  (rare  case  1)  preferring  principle  to 
party,  quitted  the  house  in  a  body  before  the  division. 
The  breach  between  the  king  and  prince  in  consequence 
became  irreparable. 

On  the  20th  of  November  queen  Caroline  breathed  her 
last.  The  cause  of  her  death  was  a  rupture,  which  false 
delicacy  caused  her  to  conceal  till  it  was  too  late.  This 
excellent  princess,  only  surpassed  by  the  matchless  Eliza* 
beth,  was  a  pattern  of  all  the  public  and  private  virtues. 
During  the  king's  firequent  absences  on  the  continent  she 
held  the  reins  of  government,  which  always  were  com- 
mitted to  her,  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand :  sincerely  reli- 
gious, she  attended  carefully  to  the  interests  of  the  church, 
and  the  names  of  Hoadley,  Clarke,  Butler,  Seeker,  and 
others  favoured  or  preferred  by  her,  speak  her  praise. 
The  king  was  deeply  affected  by  her  death,  and  in  her 
Walpole  lost  his  main  support. 

The  state  of  internal  and  external  tranquillity  which 
that  minister  made  it  his  task  to  maintain,  was  not  allowed 
to  continue.  For  many  years  tiie  merchants  had  been 
making  complaints  of  the  injuries  done  to  our  trade  in  the 
West  Indies  by  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  goods 
exercised  by  the  Spanish  QuaTdar^i09ta$y  or  guardships, 
and  the  cruel  treatment  experienced  by  our  mariners ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  Spanish  government,  whether  wisely 
or  not,  exercised  its  undoubted  rights,  and  that  attempts 
were  made  to  suppress  the  extensive  smuggling  trade  which 
they  carried  on  with  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  opposi- 
tion, glad  of  an  occasion  to  embarrass  the  minister^,  joined 

*  "  Some  yean  after/'  says  Burke,  "it  was  my  fortune  to  converse  with 
many  of  the  principal  actors  against  that  minister  [Walpole]  and  with  those 
who  principally  excited  that  clamour.    None  of  them,  no,  not  one»  did  in  the 
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heartily  in  the  cry ;  papers  were  moved  for,  witnesses  were 
examined  hefore  the  house^  and  resolutions  were  passed*. 
Various  attempts  were  made  by  Walpole  to  settle  the  mat^ 
ter  by  negotiation ;  at  length  (1739),  rather  than  part  with 
his  power  which  he  loved  too  much,  he  resolved  to  act  con- 
trary to  his  better  judgement,  and  yield  to  the  public  will. 
War  WQ3  therefote  declared  against  Spain,  an  event  which 
filled  the  nation  with  joy  and  exultation. 

Admiral  Vernon,  a  brave  but  presumptuous  and  self- 
sufficient  officer,  who  commanded  in  the  West  Indies^ 
with  a  squadron  of  six  ships  of  war  took,  plundered,  and 
destroyed  Porto  Bello  (Nov.  21).  His  success  having 
given  a  false  idea  of  his  abilities,  he  was  selected  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  on  a  large  scale  against  Carthagena, 
having  on  board  a  body  of  land-forces  under  general 
Wentworth.    It  however  proved  a  total  failure. 

A  squadron,  under  commodore  Anson,  was  sent  to  sea 
in  September  17^0,  in  order  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  history  of  this  celebrated  voyage 
must  be  familiar  to  the  minds  of  most  persons.  We  need 
therefore  only  notice  the  dreadful  ravages  committed  by 
the  scurvy ;  the  furious  tempest  encountered  in  the  straits 
of  Le  Maire,  in  which  the  Wager  was  wrecked,  and  the 

least  defend  the  measure  or  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct,  which  they  as 
freely  condemned  as  they  would  have  done  in  commenting  upon  any  pxoceed* 
ing  in  history  in  which  they  were  totally  unconcerned."  A  late  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  being  asked  why  he  advocated  a  measure  which  he  had  for- 
merly opposed,  '*  O,  I  opposed  it  then,"  said  he  with  great  fuSveU,  "  to  em- 
barrass the  ministry."  Such  is  the  origin  of  much  of  the  patriotism,  pabEc 
spirit  and  honesty,  which  those  who  are  not  in  the  secret  so  much  admire. 

*  The  *  Fable  of  Jenkins's  ears/  as  Burke  calls  it,  was  of  great  service.  This 
was  a  Scottish  master  of  a  ship,  who  said  that  seven  years  before  he  was  taken 
by  a  Spaniard,  who  beside  treating  him  with  great  cruelty  in  other  respects, 
cut  off  one  of  his  ears  and  bid  him  carry  it  to  his  king,  whom  he  would  serve 
in  the  same  way  if  he  was  there.  When  asked  how  he  had  acted  on  this  oc- 
casion, Jenkins  replied,  **  I  recommended  my  soul  to  God  and  my  cause  to  my 
country."  The  story  produced  such  an  effect  that  Polteney  dedaied  that  the 
very  name  of  Jenkins  would  raise  volunteers.  Jenkins  always  carried  lus  ear 
about  him  wrapt  in  cotton.  Some  however  said  he  had  lost  it  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent oocasion. 
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Pearl  and  the  Severn  forced  to  return  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
After  a  short  stay  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  to  re» 
cover  his  men^  Anson^  with  his  two  remaining  ships^  the 
Centurion  and  Oloucester,  proceeded  along  the  coast  of 
Peru  capturing  the  Spanish  traders^  and  he  took  and 
burned  the  town  of  Paita.  To  capture  the  galleons  from 
Manilla,  he  sailed  with  the  Centurion  alone  (being  obliged 
to  bum  the  Gloucester)  across  the  Pacific.  He  stopped 
to  refresh  his  crew  at  the  isle  of  Tinian,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Canton  in  China.  He  afterwards  captured  a 
galleon  immensely  rich^  and  returned  to  England  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  the  first  Englishman  who  had 
circumnavigated  the  globe  since  the  time  of  Drake.  He 
arrived  on  the  15  th  of  June,  1744,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  four  years. 

The  success  of  this  unjust  war  (commercial  wars  we 
may  observe  are  generally  such)  was  not  answerable  to  the 
wishes  of  those  who  had  urged  it  on.  British  trade  suf- 
fered firom  the  Spanish  privateers,  and  the  French  gave 
symptoms  of  an  intention  to  share  in  the  contest.  The 
blame  of  course  was  thrown  on  the  minister,  and  the  op-> 
position  now  resolved  to  make  a  strenuous  efibrt  for  his 
overthrow.  Sandys  moved  (Feb.  13,  1741),  after  a  long 
speech,  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  to  remove  him  from 
his  presence  and  councils  for  ever ;  Pulteney  exerted  all 
his  eloquence  in  favour  of  the  motion ;  but  the  minister 
was  supported  not  only  by  his  own  fiiends  but  by  several 
of  the  tories  who  regarded  the  motion  as  tending  to  an  in- 
quisitorial system,  and  Shippen  left  the  house  at  the  head 
of  thirty-four  of  his  adherents  *.  After  an  able  reply  from 
Walpole,  it  was  negatived  by  a  laige  majority;  the  same 
was  the  fieite  of  a  similar  motion  in  the  lords. 


*  According  to  Coze  (i.  670))  when  lome  tiine  before  one  of  Sbippen'i 
friends  was  detected  in  a  correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  the  latter  ap- 
plied to  Walpole  to  save  him.  The  minister  consented,  only  desiring  Shippen 
to  remember  it  if  any  measure  personally  hostile  to  him  lAiould  be  brought 
forward. 
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A  diMolution  succeeded.  Walpole  is  said  to  have 
laxed  in  his  iisual  exertions  on  these  occasions^  while  all 
branches  of  the  opposition  made  the  utmost  efforts  s  even 
the  Pretender  wrote^  directing  his  adherents  to  labour 
strenuously  against  the  obnoxious  minister.  There  was 
also  a  schism  in  the  cabinet,  manj  of  his  colleagues  being 
his  secret  foes.  In  the  new  parliament  the  proceedings 
on  contested  elections  (then,  as  now,  decided  by  party* 
spirit  rather  than  justice)  showed  the  minister  that  his 
power  was  gone ;  and  when  that*  of  Chippenham  was  de- 
cided against  him  (Feb.  8, 1742),  he  dedimd  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  that  he  would  never  again  sit  in  that 
house.  An  adjournment  followed ;  Walpole  was  created 
earl  of  Orford  (9th),  and  two  days  after  he  resigned.  The 
l^ng  accepted  his  resignation  with  tears,  and  never  ceased 
to  repose  his  confidence  in  him.  An  attempt  made  by  a 
secret  committee  of  the  commons  for  an  inquuy  into  his 
conduct,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  him  a  charge  of  cor- 
ruption and  peculation,  ftiled*  Lord  Orford  died  of  the 
stone^  on  the  16th  of  March,  1745,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age. 

As  a  minister,  Walpole  was  prudent  and  safe  rather 
than  brilliant.  He  loved  peace,  and  his  foreign  poliqr 
was  most  judicious  for  maintaining  it ;  he  was  adverse  to 
innovation,  but  a  promoter  of  gradual  improvement ;  to 
the  commerce  and  revenue  of  the  countiy  his  services 
were  most  valuable;  and  his  wise  administration  produced 
that  national  vigour  and  prosperity  which  led  to  the  dass* 
sUng  greatness  of  afuture  ministiy.  Walpole  was  a  stanch 
whig,  never  swerving  firom  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion; he  was  also  an  honourable  man;  and  the  charges  of  or- 
ganising and  governing  solely  by  corruption  made  against 
him  are,  if  not  false,  grossly  exaggerated,  and  at  all  events 
more  the  reproach  of  those  whose  selfish  venality  obliged 
the  minister  to  have  recourse  to  such  means,  than  of  the 
minister  who  employed  them.  Walpole  had  his  faults,  no 
doubt ;  like  a  minister  of  our  own  days  for  example^  he 
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heaped  places  on  his  family,  and  justified  his  conduct  in 
the  same  manner ;  he  was,  like  most  ministers,  too  much 
in  love  with  office  and  its  power  and  patronage ;  he  was 
also  extremely  jealous  of  any  ability  among  his  colleagues, 
and  therefore  promoted  only  men  of  moderate  capacity. 
His  estimate  of  human  nature  was  low,  and  he  had  a 
thorough  contempt  for  mankind*.  In  his  conversation 
he  was  gross  and  indelicate ;  and  he  was  licentious  with 
respect  to  women.  He  was  profuse  and  riotous  in  his 
style  of  living ;  he  collected  pictures  at  a  great  expense ; 
but  he  had  little  taste  for  literature,  and,  unfortunately  for 
his  fame,  he  never  patronised  men  of  letters. 

The  construction  of  the  new  ministry  was  entrusted  to 
Pulteney,  whose  movements  are  said  to  have  been  secretly 
controlled  by  Walpole.  The  tories  were  excluded  from  it; 
it  was  composed  of  Newcastle  and  other  members  of  the 
Walpole  ministry,  with  lord  Carteret,  Sandys  and  a  few 
others.  For  himself,  Pulteney  would  take  no  office ;  all 
he  required  was  a  peerage  and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  i  and 
he  was  created  earl  of  Bath.  But  those  who  were  disap- 
pointed became  his  bitter  enemies ;  he  was  charged  with 
treachery  and  corruption ;  he  was  lampooned  in  ballads ; 
and  he  found  himself  powerless  in  the  cabinet.  He  had 
dearly  purchased  his  triumph  over  Walpole. 

We  may  here  take  a  view  of  some  of  the  leading  poli« 
tical  characters  who  mark  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
reign  of  Oeorge  II. 

Lord  Carteret  (who  on  the  death  of  his  mother  became 
earl  of  Ghranville)  was  a  man  of  genius,  of  high  talents,  of 
great  eloquence,  but  he  was  impatient  of  details,  and  wanted 
discretion.  Murray  (afterwards  lord  Mansfield)  was  also 
a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  eloquence,  with  a  most 
accurate  mind  and  a  sound  judgement,  but  inclining  a 

*  "  All  men  have  their  price ''  is  a  saying  ascribed  to  Walpole,  but  Coxe 
says  the  words  he  used  were  **  all  thoie  men  hare  their  price/'  alluding  to  the 
pseudo-patriots.  For  some  Just  remarict  on  Walpole's  character,  see  Lord 
Mahon's  Hist,  of  Engbmd,  &c,  i.  401-9. 
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little  to  the  Bide  of  power.  William  Pitt>  tlie  seoood  ton 
of  a  Cornish  gentleman^  after  having  been  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford^  embraced  a  military  life  and  obtained  a 
cometcy  of  horae ;  but  being  impeded  in  his  proftsaioii 
by  an  hereditary  gout^  he  devoted  himself  to  poUtieSy  and 
entered  parliament  in  1 735  as  member  for  Old  Sanun*  He 
at  once  joined  the  opposition  to  Walpole^  who  deprived 
him  of  his  cometcy  the  foUowing  year*.  Pitfs  extraordi* 
nary  eloquence  made  him  early  conspicuous.  Henry  Fox^ 
also  a  second  son,  being  the  younger  brother  of  lord  II* 
Chester,  was  the  opposite  and  the  rival  of  Pitt.  His  do* 
quence,  unlike  that  of  his  opponent,  was  embarrassed  and 
unomamented,  but  his  reasoning  was  close  and  vigorous, 
and  he  proved  a  most  able  debater.  Cliarles  second  son 
of  lord  Townshend,  and  Henry  second  son  of  lord  Con* 
way,  were  both  distinguished  for  talent ;  the  former  was 
brilliant  but  ambitious,  restless  and  imsteady ;  the  latter 
cool,  calm,  modest  and  amiable.  Another  younger  son  of 
much  parliamentary  talent  was  Legge,  son  of  lord  Dart- 
mouth. Gteorge  (afterwards  lord)  Lyttleton,  and  his  cou- 
sins lord  Temple  and  George  and  James  Ghrenvillet>  were 
also  men  of  parliamentary  importance.  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard, one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  London,  was 
Walpole^s  most  formidable  opponent  on  questions  of  trade. 
Sandys  was  noted  for  his  restless  propensity  for  making 
motions,  whence  he  was  named  the  Motion-maker.  Oeorge 
Bubb  Doddington  was  a  man  of  much  talent  but  little 
principle.  Lord  Egmont  and  many  others  were  able 
speakers.  Toward  the  end  of  the  reign,  ald^man  Beck- 
ford,  of  the  city  of  London,  became  somewhat  conspicuous; 
but  he  was  not  a  man  of  a  high  order  of  abilities. 

The  country  was  now  engaged  in  a  continental  war  also. 
The  Silesian  war,  that  unprincipled  attempt  of  Frederick 
IL  of  Prussia  to  rob  the  queen  of  Hungary  of  a  part  of  her 

*  Walpole  tried  first  to  gain  him.     He  declared  that  he  would  be  glad  at 
any  rate  **  to  muzzle  that  tenible  young  comet." 
t  Pitt  married  a  sister  of  the  Grenrillet. 
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domkuons^  had  oommenced  in  1741 ;  and  bb,  by  what  was 
termed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  which  guaranteed  the  sue- 
oessicm  to  all  his  dominions  to  the  heirs  general  of  the  em- 
peror Charles,  the  king  of  England  was  bound  to  supply  a 
force  of  twelve  thousand  men^  the  queen  now  called  on  him 
to  perform  his  engagement.  A  subsidy  of  300,000/.  had 
therefore  been  granted.  France  having  joined  the  confe- 
deracy against  the  queen,  a  British  army  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men,  under  lord  Stair,  was  sent  to  co-operate  with 
the  Austrians  in  Flanders;  and  the  king  himself,  eager  for 
military  glory,  joined  it  in  June  1743.  The  allied  forces 
of  forty  diousand  men,  on  their  march  from  Aschaffenburg 
to  Hanau,  found  themselves,  on  approaching  the  village  of 
Dettingen  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine,  fronted  by  a  much 
laiger  French  army,  under  marshal  Noailles.  Retreat  also 
was  cut  off  by  the  vigilance  of  the  French  general,  and  no- 
thing seemed  to  remain  but  a  surrender,  when  (June  26) 
the  imprudence  of  the  duke  of  Grammont,  the  marshal's 
nephew,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  fighting,  and  the 
French  were  forced  to  cross  the  Maine,  with  a  loss  of  from 
five  to  six  thousand  men  killed,  wounded  and  taken ;  that 
of  the  allies  amounted  to  about  two  thousand.  The  king 
of  England^  though  now  sixty  years  of  age,  had  shown  in 
the  engagement  aU  the  fire  and  heroism  of  youth. 

France  and  England  were  not,  properly  speaking,  as  yet 
at  war,  but  the  next  year  they  mutually  declared  it.  In 
the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  (1745)  a  numerous  French 
army  under  marshal  Saxe,  but  in  which  the  king  and  dau^ 
phinwere  present,  laid  siege  to  Toumay.  The  allies,  under 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of  the  king  of  England,  ad- 
vanced to  its  relief.  Though  their  numbers  were  much  infe- 
rior, it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  French,  who  were  posted 
near  the  village  of  Fontenoy.  The  action  began  at  nine  in 
the  morning  (April  30).  The  British  and  Hanoverian  infan- 
try advancing  under  a  tremendous  fire,  drove  the  French 
beyond  their  lines ;  but  the  Dutch  failed  on  the  left.  Some 
errors  were  committed  by  the  English  commanders ;  Saxe 
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brought  up  his  reserve ;  the  English  were  environed ;  a 
tremendous  fire  of  artillery  was  poured  on  them  firom  all 
parts^  and  the  allies  were  obliged  to  retire^  with  the  loss  of 
ten  thousand  men.  The  French  purchased  their  victory 
by  a  loss  of  men  nearly  equal,  but  they  became  masters  of 
Toumay,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ostend,  and  other  towns. 

For  many  years  the  Pretender  had  been  treated  with 
neglect  by  the  continental  powers,  but  now  the  French 
cabinet  resolved  to  use  him  as  a  means  of  alarming  the 
court  of  St.  James's,  and  perhaps  causing  a  revolution  in 
England^  where  there  was  abundance  of  discontent  and 
very  few  troops.  As  the  jacobite  spirit  was  still  vigorous 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  was  determined  to  com- 
mence in  that  part  The  Pretender  himself  being  old  and 
infirm,  the  task  of  contending  for  the  British  crown  was 
committed  to  his  son,  prince  Charles  Edward,  commonly 
called  the  Toung  Chevalier.  He  sailed  firom  France 
(July  14)  in  a  small  frigate,  attended  by  the  marquess  of 
TuUibardine  and  some  Scottish  and  Irish  adventurers,  and 
reached  the  Western  Isles,  whence  he  passed  over  to  the 
Highlands,  and  being  joined  by  several  of  the  clans,  he 
raised  his  standard  at  Glensinnen  (Aug.  19).  Sir  John 
Cope,  who  commanded  in  Scotland,  having  marched  with 
his  troops  to  Inverness,  leaving  the  capital  and  the  southern 
counties  defenceless,  the  Chevalier  made  a  rapid  march  to 
Perth,  where  his  father  was  proclaimed  king;  he  then  ad- 
vanced to  Dundee,  passed  the  Forth  near  Stirling,  Edin- 
burgh opened  her  gates,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Ho- 
lyrood-house,  the  ancient  palace  of  his  fathers.  Cope^ 
having  embarked  his  troops  at  Aberdeen,  landed  at  Dunbar, 
where  he  was  joined  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons  which 
had  retired  from  Edinbuigh.  His  force  was  now  about 
three  thousand  men,  and  he  was  advancing  toward  the 
capital,  when  at  the  village  of  Preston-pans  (Sept.  21)  he 
was  attacked  early  in  the  morning  by  the  Chevalier,  at  the 
head  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  of  the  clansmen. 
The  rout  of  the  king's  troops  was  instantaneous  and  com* 
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pletes  the  dragoons  fled,  the  infantry  were  all  killed  or 
taken ;  the  baggage,  ammunition,  and  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

The  Chevalier  had  been  joined  by  some  of  the  nobility, 
such  as  lords  Nairn,  Strathallan,  Kilmarnock,  Bahnerino, 
and  Pitsligo,  and  lords  Elcho  and  Ogilvie,  the  sons  of  the 
earls  of  Wemys  and  Airlie,  but  they  were  none  of  them  of 
any  weight  in  the  country.  The  unprincipled  Simon 
Frazer,  lord  Lovat,  was  a  man  of  more  influence ;  but  all 
the  great  nobility  and  most  potent  heads  of  clans  remained 
faithful  to  the  government.  The  presbyterians  were  to  a 
man  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  The  Jacobite 
party  in  England  were  perfectly  inactive ;  the  kingdom  in 
general  evinced  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty ;  troops  were  re- 
called from  Flanders ;  the  Dutch  furnished,  as  bound  by 
treaty,  six  thousand  men ;  the  trained^bands  were  arrayed, 
and  volunteer  corps  were  formed. 

The  adventurer,  whose  forces  did  not  exceed  five  thou- 
sand men,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  England.  As 
Newcastle  was  occupied  by  general  Wade,  he  entered  it  by 
the  west  border  (Nov.  6).  Carlisle  surrendered.  He 
pushed  on  rapidly,  for  he  was  assured  that  a  French  force 
would  be  landed  on  the  south  coast.  At  Manchester  (29th) 
he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  He 
thence  marched  to  Derby  (Dec.  4),  but  here  his  progress 
terminated.  He  found,  to  his  mortification,  that  few  had 
joined  him,  that  there  were  two  armies  superior  to  his  own 
in  his  rear,  and  that,  though  he  might  possibly  defeat  the 
trained-bands  and  other  troops  under  the  royal  standard  on 
Finchley-common  and  enter  the  capital,  ultimate  ruin  must 
await  him.  The  word  was  given  to  return  (6th) ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efibrts  of  the  royal  commanders,  he  reached 
Carlisle  without  loss  (19th).  Leaving  there  his  English 
adherents,  he  hastened  to  Glasgow,  where  he  levied  heavy 
contributions.  He  finally  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Perth ; 
and,  being  joined  by  the  earl  of  Cromarty  with  two  thou<^ 
sand  men,  and  some  others,  he  laid  si^  to  Stirling-oastle« 

2c2 
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GFeneral  Hawley  advanced  {rom  Edinburgh  to  its  refief. 
At  Falkirk  (Jan.  17>  17^6)  he  was  attacked  and  routed  hy 
the  insurgents,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  men.  At 
the  approach  of  the  royal  armj,  under  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  rebels  raised  the  siege,  and  the  duke  advanced 
to  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  till  April.  As  the  enemj 
was  at  Inverness,  he  crossed  the  Spey  and  advanced  to 
Nairn ;  learning  there  that  the  Chevalier  was  at  Culloden, 
about  nine  miles  distant,  he  prepared  for  battle.  On  reach'* 
ing  that  place  next  daj  (April  16),  he  found  the  rebels,  to 
the  number  of  four  thousand,  prepared  to  engage  his  far 
superior  force.  The  battle  commenced  at  one  o^clock,  and 
in  thirty  minutes  the  rebels  were  driven  off  the  field.  Orders 
had  been  issued  to  give  no  quarter,  yet  the  loss  of  the  van* 
quished  in  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  twelve  hun- 
dred men.  The  victoiy  was  tarnished  by  a  cruelty  dis- 
graceful to  the  duke  and  his  cause:  numbers  of  innocent 
people  were  put  to  death,  or  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  a 
licentious  soldiery ;  and  when,  in  the  next  month,  the  duke 
advanced  into  the  Highlands,  the  men  were  slaughtered, 
the  women  violated,  the  cattle  and  provisions  carried  off, 
the  houses  burnt,  and  the  country  converted  into  a  desert. 

The  adventures  of  the  unfortunate  Chevalier  were  ro- 
mantic and  affecting.  A  reward  of  30,000^.  was  set  on  his 
head ;  he  was  hunted  through  the  mountains  and  islands ; 
he  endured  every  kind  of  privation,  assumed  every  species 
of  disguise ;  had  to  confide  in  the  fidelity  of  people  of  all 
orders,  yet  not  a  single  individual  was  so  base  as  to  betray 
him— conduct  which  confers  lasting  honour  on  the  High- 
land character.  At  length  (Sept.  20)  he  embarked  on 
board  a  French  privateer,  and  reached  France  in  safety. 

The  earls  of  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and  Cromarty,  and 
lord  Lovat  (that  veteran  in  iniquity)  were  tried  for  high- 
treason  and  convicted.  Cromarty  was  pardoned,  the  others 
were  beheaded,  the  last  instances  of  decapitation  in  Eng- 
land. About  fifty  persons  (most  of  them  officers)  were 
executed  in  England,  and  more  than  double  that  number 
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In  Scotland.  The  hopes  of  the  exQed  family  were  now  at 
an  end;  the  feelings  of  the  British  nation  had  been  fairlj 
tested,  and  their  claims  had  been  rejected.  Henceforth 
jacobitism  became  merely  a  name  only  expressive  of  dls« 
content  with  the  goyemment* 

Since  the  resignation  of  Walpole  the  prime  minister  in 
effect  had  been  lord  Carteret  (now  earl  of  Granville),  but 
In  the  end  of  the  year  1 744  he  had  to  yield  to  the  influ- 
ence and  the  manoeuvres  of  his  colleagues,  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  and  his  brother,  Henry  Pelham.  The  new 
ministry,  of  which  Pelham  was  the  head,  was  a  kind  of 
coalition,  called  the  Broad  Bottom  administration,  as  It 
included  all  parties,  tories  as  well  as  whIgs.  William 
Pitt,  already  distinguished,  and  soon  to  be  glorious,  now 
took  office  for  the  first  time  as  vice-treasurer  for  Ireland, 
and  sometime  after  he  was  made  paymaster  of  the  forces. 
The  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  conferred  on  the  accom- 
plished earl  of  Chesterfield ;  and  by  the  manner  In  which 
he  administered  the  government  of  that  country  he  gained 
high  and  well-merited  commendation. 

In  the  year  1 748,  a  general  peace  was  signed  at  Alx-la- 
Chapelle ;  France  and  England  remaining  as  they  were, 
the  house  of  Austria  losing,  the  king  of  Prussia  being  the 
only  real  gainer.  The  English  had  in  the  preceding  year 
sustained  their  naval  reputation  by  two  victories,  but  on 
each  occasion  they  were  superior  in  force.  Admirals 
Anson  and  Warren  (May  S)  engaged  the  squadron  of 
M.  De  la  Jonquiere,  and  took,  after  a  gallant  action,  all 
the  ships  of  the  enemy.  For  this  service  Anson  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  and  Warren  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath. 
Admiral  Hawke  likewise  defeated  (Oct.  14)  the  French  ad- 
miral De  PEtendeur,  and  took  six  ships  of  the  line.  The 
order  of  the  Bath  was  conferred  on  this  gallant  officer 

also. 

A  few  years  of  peace  ensued,  during  which  England 
lost  by  death  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  and  the  minister 
Mr.  Pelham.    The  prince  was  in  his  forty-fifth  year  when 
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he  died^  of  a  pleurisy  (Mar.  20^  ly^l)^  and  his  eldest  son 
George^  a  minor^  became  the  heir-apparent*.  Mr.  Pelham 
died  in  March  17^4^  sincerely  regretted  by  the  king  and 
people,  as  an  upright,  honourable,  and  useful  minister. 
His  brother,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  man  of  fiur  inferior 
abilities,  after  the  usual  course  of  manoeuvring  which  takes 
place  on  such  occasions,  assumed  the  guidance  of  the  ad« 
ministration. 

Among  the  bills  passed  under  the  auspices  of  Pelham, 
may  be  noticed  that  for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
This  had  been  done  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  by  pope 
Gregory  XIIL,  but  the  English  were  too  zealous  protest- 
ants  to  adopt  a  papal  improvement,  and  they  continued  to 
begin  the  year  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  were  always 
eleven  days  behind  in  their  reckoning.  It  was  now  di* 
rected  that  the  year  should  begin  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy^ 
and  that  the  day  after  the  2nd  of  September,  1752,  should 
be  called  the  14th.  By  an  act  passed  in  1752,  the  British 
Museum  was  formed ;  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
the  Harleian  manuscripts,  and  the  Cottoman  and  West- 
minster libraries  being  purchased  by  the  nation. 

The  original  cause  of  the  war  which  ensued  between 
France  and  England  was  the  extensive  designs  of  the 
French  in  America.  The  British  colonies,  by  their  char- 
ters, were  granted  the  whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  but  the  French,  who  had  settled  on  the  St, 
Lawrence  to  the  north,  and  on  the  Mississippi  to  the 
south  of  them,  denied  their  claims,  insisting  that  their 
natural  boundary  was  the  range  of  mountains  running 
within  one  hundred  and  fifly  or  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
east  coast;  and  they  formed  a  grand  plan  of  connecting 
their  provinces  of  Canada  in  the  north,  and  Louisiana  in 
the  south,  by  a  chain  of  forts,  and  thus  cutting  the  Eng- 

*  Leicevter-hotue  was  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  From  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Bronswick  it  had  been  the  rival  of  St.  James's,  and  the 
ibcus  of  intrignes  against  the  court.  See  Doddington's  Diary  and  the  Me- 
moirs of  Walpole  and  Imrd  Wald^grave  for  the  particulars. 
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liflh  off  from  the  great  lakes^  and  fit)m  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  remonstrances  of  the  British 
goyemment  being  disregarded  both  in  America  and  at  the 
TuiUeries^  orders  were  sent  out  to  the  colonies  to  employ 
force^  and  an  expedition  under  mqor  Waahingt^m  of  Virw 
ginia  proceeded  to  the  Ohio^  but  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  a  superior  force  of  French  and  Indians  (I7d4)« 

Early  in  the  next  year  (1755)  general  Braddock  was 
sent  out  to  America  with  a  body  of  troops^  to  act  against 
the  French  on  the  Ohio.  He  was  joined  by  the  provindaLi 
under  Washington ;  but  he  held  them  in  utter  contempt, 
and  would  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  their  sagacious  leader 
respecting  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war  in  the  woods  of 
America.  He  moved  on  as  heedlessly  as  if  he  was  march* 
ing  over  the  plains  of  Flanders  or  Germany,  till  one  day 
at  noon  (July  9),  when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods,  the  war-whoop  assailed  their  ears,  and  a  heavy 
fire  was  poured  on  their  front  and  flank.  The  enemies 
were  unseen;  instead  of  trying  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  covert,  Braddock,  as  if  engaged  nvith  a  regular  army, 
sought  only  to  make  his  men,  who  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, form  again ;  at  length  he  was  mortally  wounded ; 
the  regular  troops  then  turned  and  fled ;  the  provincials 
formed  the  rear,  and  saved  them  from  destruction,  Wash- 
ington displaying  the  coolness  and  skill  of  a  veteran  com- 
mander. 

During  this  summer  the  French  received  a  check  from 
a  provincial  colonel  named  Johnson  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
George,  but  the  next  year  they  succeeded  in  taking  Fort 
Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario. 

In  1756  a  general  war  commenced.  It  was  named  the 
Seven  Years'  War  from  its  duration,  and  it  presented  the 
hitherto  unexampled  appearance  of  a  strict  union  between 
the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria,  supported  by  Russia 
and  Sweden.  Their  opponents  were  England  and  Prussia, 
whom  community  of  interest  united ;  France  aiming  at  the 
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dejaression  of  the  fonner,  Austria  seeking  to  recover 
from  the  hitter. 

War  was  formally  deckred  against  France  by  Engknd 
in  the  month  of  May.  As  various  acts  of  hostility  had 
previously  been  committed,  the  French  in  their  manifesto 
loudly  complained  of  British  perfidy ;  but  France  had  al-^ 
ready  commenced  assembhng  an  extensive  army  and  flotilla 
oh  her  northern  coast,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The 
consternation  which  prevailed  was  extreme,  and  the  mi^ 
nistry  found  it  necessary  to  recur  to  the  expedient  in  use 
for  the  last  half  century,  namely,  calling  in  the  aid  of  fo* 
reigners,  and  a  body  of  Hessian  and  Hanoverian  troops 
was  brought  over.  But  while  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were 
thus  fixed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  it  was  as« 
certained  that  an  expedition  was  fitting  out  at  Toulon* 
Admiral  Byng*  was  despatched  forthwith  (Apr.  7)  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  he  learned  that 
a  French  fleet  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  under  M.  De  la 
Oalissoni^re,  with  transports  carrying  fifteen  thousand 
troops,  had  reached  Minorca,  and  were  besieging  the  castle 
of  St.  Philip.  Byng,  when  joined  by  the  ships  of  Gi- 
braltar,  had  a  squadron  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  but  fiY)m  contrary  winds  it  took  him  ten  days  to 
reach  Minorca.  The  British  flag  was  still  flying  on  St. 
Philip's  castle,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by  general 
Blakeney,  and  next  day  (May  19)  the  French  fleet  was 
seen  to  the  south-east.  At  noon  on  the  following  day, 
Byng,  having  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  made  the  signal 
to  engage,  and  admiral  West,  who  commanded  the  van, 
closed  with  the  enemy;  but  Byng,  in  his  anxiety  to  pre* 
serve  the  line  of  battle  according  to  the  tactics  of  those 
times,  did  not  support  him,  and  the  French  admiral  bore 
away  toward  evening  and  was  out  of  sight  next  morning. 
In  a  council  of  war,  it  was  resolved  to  return  to  Gibraltar 
to  refit ;  the  French  fleet  then  resumed  its  station  off  the 

*  He  WW  son  of  lord  TorriDgton.    See  above,  p.  370. 
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island.  Blakeney  finally  (June  18)  smrendered  on  most 
honourable  terms,  and  Minorca  was  thus  lost  to  England. 
A  letter  of  Galissoniere's,  communicated  to  the  Spanish 
resident  at  London,  gave  the  first  account  of  Byng's  action 
in  England.  Without  looking  beyond  the  Frenchman's 
gasconade,  the  ministry  forthwith  despatched  admirals 
Hawke  and  Saunders  to  supersede  Byng  and  West,  and 
send  them  home  under  arrest.  The  public  indignation  rose 
to  a  great  height,  Byng  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  all  the  great 
towns,  and  his  seat  in  Hertfordshire  was  attacked  by  a  mob. 
When  it  was  known  that  Minorca  was  lost,  various  ad- 
dresses firom  the  city  of  London  and  other  places,  calling 
for  justice  on  the  culpable,  were  presented  to  the  king,  and 
the  timid  ministers  did  all  in  their  power  to  shift  the 
odium  from  themselves,  and  place  it  on  the  unfortunate 

admiral*. 

Byng  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  26th  of  July.    He 

way  forthwith  made  a  close  prisoner,  and  sent  under  a 
strong  guard  to  the  capital.  He  was  confined  in  Green* 
wich-hospital,  the  brutal  governor  of  which,  admiral 
Townshend,  shut  him  up  in  one  of  the  garrets,  with  only 
a  deal  table  and  chair  in  it,  and  had  the  windows  and  even 
the  chimney  secured  with  iron  bars,  as  if  the  prisoner 
would  attempt  an  escape. 

While  Byng  lay  in  confinement,  the  press  was  busily 
occupied  in  attacking  or  defending  him.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  lent  the  aid  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  cause  of 
the  admiral,  while  the  hireling  pen  of  David  Mallet  (a 
writer  of  aU  work)  was  employed  by  the  mimstiy  to  exas- 
perate the  public  against  him.  A  change  of  administration 
took  place,  but  this  did  not  affect  the  condition  of  Byng. 

*  The  city  of  London  was  extremely  vindictive  tovrard  the  admiral,  and 
their  petition  to  the  throne  was  highly  dictatorial.  It  is  not  to  he  supposed 
that  they  took  any  pains  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  really  cnlpahle  or  not. 
The  timid  Newcastle  made  the  king  "  pledge  his  royal  word  that  he  would 
save  no  delinquent  from  justice/'  To  a  deputation  from  the  city  which  waited 
on  himself,  he  blurted  out,  we  are  told,  "  Oh,  indeed  he  shall  be  tried  imme- 
diately, he  shall  be  hanged  directly."— Walpole,  ii.  70. 
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He  was  brouj^t  before  a  court-martial  on  board  the  St. 
George^  at  Portsmouth  (Dec.  28),  and  after  a  long  trial  it 
was  determined  that  he  fell  under  a  part  of  the  12th  Ar- 
ticle of  War,  in  not  having  done  his  utmost  to  take  or 
destroy  the  ships  of  the  enemy  and  assist  those  of  his  mar 
jesty.  The  penalty  of  this  article  was  death,  but  the 
court,  acquitting  him  of  cowardice  or  disaffection,  strongly 
recommended  him  to  mercy.  But,  unfortunately,  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  in  their  application  to  the  king,  instead 
of  appealing  to  his  mercy,  stated  that  the  court  doubted 
the  legality  of  the  sentence  (which  they  did  not) :  the  case 
was  then  referred  to  the  judges,  who  decided  that  it  was 
legal,  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  were  therefore  obliged 
to  sign  a  warrant  for  his  execution. 

At  noon  on  the  appointed  day  (Mar.  14, 17^7)>  Byng, 
having  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  came  on  the  quarter-deck; 
he  handed  a  paper  to  a  friend,  sat  down  on  a  chair,  ban- 
daged his  own  eyes,  gave  the  signal  to  the  marines,  and 
dropped  dead,  pierced  by  five  bullets ;  the  whole  trans- 
action having  occupied  only  three  minutes. 

The  execution  of  admiral  Byng  was,  to  give  it  its  pro- 
per appellation,  a  judicial  murder;  perpetrated  to  gratify 
the  senseless  clamour  of  the  people  excited  and  kq)t  up 
by  a  timid,  inefficient  ministry  anxious  to  avert  blame 
and  punishment  from  themselves.  The  man  of  greatest 
influence  in  the  cabinet  at  the  time  when  it  took  place  no 
doubt  was  Mr.  Pitt ;  both  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
anxious  to  save  the  admiral,  and  did  all  in  their  power; 
but  they  were  unable  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
late  ministers  over  the  mind  of  the  king*. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  minister.  In  fact 
changes  of  a  curious  nature  had  of  late  been  taking  place 
in  the  administration.  When  in  November  1755  the  ad- 
dress was  moved  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  he  had  concluded  subsidiary  treaties  with 
Russia  and  Hesse  Cassd,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge,  though 

«  Walpole,  u.  152.  See  alio  Waldesrave'i  Memoin,  p.  91. 
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the  fonner  was  paymaster  of  the  forces  and  the  latter 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer^  both  opposed  it.  Pitt 
showed  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  defend  Hanover  at 
a  ruinous  expense,  and  maintained  that  the  war  ought  to 
be  solely  a  naval  one,  and  he  spoke  in  very  disparaging 
terms  of  the  electorate.  The  address  however  was  carried, 
and  Pitt,  Legge^  and  Oeoige  Grenville  were  forthwith 
(20th)  dismissed,  and  James  Grenville  resigned.  Mr.  Fox, 
the  secretary,  was  then  almost  the  sole  stay  of  the  ministry, 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  being  merely  the  ostensible  head. 
But  when  the  loss  of  Minorca  had  exasperated  the  nation^ 
a  change  of  ministry  became  unavoidable,  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1756  Pitt  returned  triumphantly  to  office  as  principal 
secretary  of  state ;  the  duke  of  Devonshire  being  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  Legge  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Still  though  Pitt  deUvered  and  supported  a  message  to  the 
house  of  commons,  asking  for  supplies  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  army  in  Hanover,  he  could  not  conciliate  the  court, 
and  in  April  1757  he  was  imceremoniously  dismissed, 
Legge  and  the  GrenviUes  resigned  of  course,  and  Fox  re- 
gained the  ascendant.  But  petitions  were  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  the  national  feeling  in  favour  of  Pitt  was 
so  unequivocally  manifested,  that  Fox  would  not  venture 
to  resist  it.  Pitt  and  Legge  therefore  resumed  their 
stations,  Newcastle  became  once  more  the  nominal  chief, 
and  Fox  obtained  the  lucrative  post  of  paymaster  of  the 
forces  (June  29).  All  opposition  in  parliament  was  now 
at  an  end,  and  Pitt  had  the  entire  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
thus  commenced  an  admimstration  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant in  our  annals*. 

It  almost  amazes  one  to  read  in  the  contemporary  me- 
moirs and  letters,  of  the  degree  of  despondency  and  dejec- 
tion to  which  the  public  mind  had  been  reduced  by  the  late 
untoward  events  of  the  warf*    On  the  other  hand  it  is 

*  The  details  of  all  these  political  manoeuyres  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs 
of  Walpole  and  Waldegraye. 
t  Lord  Chesterfield  thus  describes  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  time :— <<  Who- 
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cheering  to  behold  the  magic  influence  of  geniua  and  high^ 
toned  ambition  and  public  spirit.  At  the  voice  of  Pitt 
despondency  fled  and  hope  and  zeal  revived.  Money  vtbs 
libmdly  contributed^  for  the  confidence  in  the  minister  was 
unbounded.  Expeditions  were  judiciously  planned^  and 
officers  were  selected  for  command  from  merits  and  not 
from  family  or  parliamentary  interest^  and  success  in  con* 
sequence  crowned  their  efforts. 

lUs  happy  condition  of  things  could  not^  however,  be 
brought  about  all  at  once.  It  took  some  time  to  renovate 
and  regulate  the  machine  of  war.  Mr.  Pitt  was  also  too 
much  attached  to  the  absurd  system  of  seeking  to  injure 
France  by  descents  on  her  coasts,  and  his  operations  in 
this  way  proved  utterly  unsuccessful.  A  powerful  expe- 
dition sent  in  September  against  Rochefort,  under  sir  Ed- 
ward  Hawke  and  sir  John  Mordaunt,  proved  a  total 
fidlure.  The  chief  blame  was  laid  on  the  general,  but  a 
court-martial  acquitted  him.  In  Germany,  meantime,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  Hes- 
sians, Hanoverians,  and  Brunswickers,  being  hemmed  in  by 
the  French  between  the  sea  and  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser, 
actually  capitulated  at  Closter-Seven,  and  the  electorate 
was  thus  given  up  to  the  French.  In  America  the  mar- 
quess De  Montcalm,  governor  of  Canada,  had  taken  Fort 
William-Henry,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  George,  and  thus 
obtained  the  command  of  the  entire  range  of  the  lakes. 

The  following  year  (175B)  the  tide  of  war  began  to  turn 
in  favour  of  England.  Admiral  Boscawen  and  general  Am- 
herst took  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  in  America.  On  the 
coast  of  Africa  the  French  settlements  at  the  Senegal  and 

ever  is  in,  or  whoever  is  out,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  undone  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  at  home  bj  our  increasing  debt  and  expenses ;  abroad  by  our  ill-lack 
and  incapacity.  The  king  of  Prussia,  the  only  ally  we  had  in  the  world,  is 
now  I  fear  hor»  de  combat  [he  had  just  been  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Ko* 
lin] ;  Hanover  I  look  upon  to  be  by  this  time  in  the  same  state  with  Saxony, 
the  fatal  consequence  of  which  is  but  too  obvious.  The  French  are  masters  to 
do  what  they  please  in  America.  We  are  no  longer  a  nation  ;  /  never  yet  taw 
90  drea^ul  aproapeet." 
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Qoree  were  also  reduced.  Another  of  those  expeditions 
to  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  much  attached  was  sent  to  the 
north  coast  of  France.  It  landed  at  Concale,  whence  it 
advanced  to  St.  Malo^  where  it  destroyed  the  shipping  and 
naval  stores ;  but  as  the  enemy  was  collecting  a  large  force^ 
the  troops  were  re-embarked,  and  the  fleet  moved  on  to 
Cherbourg.  A  hard  gale  which  came  on  prevented  their 
landing  at  that  place,  and  the  expedition  returned  to  St. 
Helens.  These  expeditions,  in  which  the  cost  was  great 
and  the  damage  done  to  the  enemy  trifling,  were  not  un« 
i^tly  styled  '  A  scheme  to  break  windows  with  guineas.' 

llie  year  1759  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  naval 
and  mifitary  annals  of  England.  Admiral  Boscawen,  who 
commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  was  blockading 
the  port  of  Toulon,  being  obliged  to  retire  to  Gibraltar  for 
water  and  repairs,  the  Toulon  fleet  under  M.  De  la  Clue 
came  out  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pass  the  Straits. 
They  succeeded  in  their  object ;  but  they  were  descried  off 
the  coast  of  Barbary ;  and  Boscawen,  though  he  did  not 
hear  of  it  till  seven  in  the  evening  and  most  of  his  ships 
had  their  topmasts  struck  and  sails  unbent,  by  great  exer- 
tions got  to  sea  by  ten  that  night.  Next  day  (Aug.  10) 
he  came  up  with  them  and  took  one  ship,  and  the  following 
day,  off  the  bay  of  Lagos,  he  destroyed  the  admiral's  ship, 
the  Ocean,  and  three  others.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  blockaded  the  port  of  Brest.  In 
November  (9th)  a  violent  gale  of  wind  having  forced  him 
to  take  shelter  at  Torbay,  the  French  admiral  M.  De  Con- 
flans  took  the  opportunity  to  come  out ;  but  that  very  day 
(14th)  the  English  fleet  sailed  from  Torbay,  and  admiral 
Hawke,  on  learning  that  the  French  were  at  sea,  went  in 
pursuit  of  them.  On  the  20th  they  were  seen  in  pursuit 
of  an  English  squadron  which  had  been  stationed  in  Qui- 
beron-bay.  The  action  commenced  at  half-past  two,  and 
in  this  and  the  following  day  sbc  of  the  enemy^s  ships  were 
destroyed,  the  remainder  escaping  into  the  Vilaine  and  to 
Rochefort. 
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Bat  it  was  in  America  that  the  greatest  triumph  was 
achieved.  General  Amherst  having  taken  the  fields  the 
French  abandoned  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  on  the  lakes,  at  his  approach,  and  that  of  Niagara 
was  taken  hj  general  Johnson.  A  plan  had  been  formed 
for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Canada  by  three  simul*- 
taneous  expeditions  which  were  to  meet  under  the  walls  of 
Quebec ;  but  Amherst  thought  it  too  late  in  the  season  to 
advance,  and  only  one  of  them  appeared  before  that  dty. 
This  was  the  one  from  Cape  Breton,  the  fleet  being  com- 
manded by  admiral  Saunders,  the  troops  by  major-general 
Wolfe,  an  officer,  though  young,  of  high  reputation.  It 
reached  its  destination  on  the  26th  of  June^  but  found  the 
French  army  so  advantageously  posted  that  success  seemed 
very  dubious. 

The  city  of  Quebec  stands  on  and  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
rock,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  be- 
hind it  is  the  river  St.  Charles,  between  which  and  that  of 
Montmorenci,  his  rear  defended  by  dense  woods,  Mont- 
calm lay  encamped  with  ten  thousand  men. 

An  attack  on  the  French  camp  having  failed  (July  31), 
the  English  lay  for  some  time  inactive,  and  the  mind  of 
their  gallant  general  was  deeply  depressed.  At  length  he 
formed  the  daring  project  of  scaling  the  Heights  of  Abrar 
ham  (as  the  rocky  plain  on  which  the  dty  stands  is  named) 
at  its  furtiier  extremity.  The  troops  were  therefore  landed 
in  the  night  (Sept.  12),  and  by  the  aid  of  the  projecting 
rocks  and  trees  they  attained  the  summit,  and  when  day- 
light came  they  formed  in  line  of  battle  (13th).  Montcalm 
instantiy  led  back  his  troops  to  the  defence  of  the  town, 
and  a  smart  engagement  ensued.  In  the  action  both  tiie 
generals  were  mortally  wounded.  Wolfe,  as  he  lay  ex- 
piring, hearing  the  cry  of  ^*  They  fly,  they  fly !''  asked^ 
^'  Who  fly  y  On  being  told  the  French,  «  Then,^'  said 
he,  ^^  I  depart  contend  and  expired.  Quebec  surrendered, 
and  in  the  following  year  Montreal  capitulated  to  general 
Amherst^  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  thus  completed^ 
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In  this  year  also  was  fought  (Aug.  1)  the  great  battle  of 
Minden,  in  which  the  English  infantry  covered  themselves 
with  glory^  while  the  blame  of  the  victory's  not  being  more 
complete  was  laid  on  the  inactivity  of  lord  George  Sack- 
ville  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing.  By 
sentence  of  a  court-martial  in  the  following  year  this  officer 
was  dismissed  the  service^  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  privy-councillors. 

The  British  arms  were  also  successful  at  this  time  in 
India.  Of  the  events  in  that  country  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  treat  consecutively. 

On  the  25th  of  October^  17^^  George  II.  died  suddenly 
of  an  apoplectic  fit  at  the  palace  of  Kensington^  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
of  the  same  name. 


The  half-century  during  which  the  throne  was  filled  by 
the  two  first  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  forms  a 
peculiar  period  in  the  histoiy  of  England.  The  sovereigns 
were  foreigners  in  birth^  feeling,  habits  and  education. 
All  their  predilections  were  for  their  petty  German  princi- 
pality, to  whose  interests  they  would  at  any  time  sacrifice 
those  of  their  kingdoms  without  scruple.  To  flatter  their 
German  prejudices  was  the  sure  road  to  their  favour,  and 
hence  ministers  were  foimd  to  waste  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  England  needlessly,  if  not  perniciously.  The  un-English 
character  of  the  monarchs  also  contributed  to  keep  up  the 
party  named  Jacobites,  who  in  reality  cared  but  little  for 
the  exiled  Stuarts,  but  used  their  name  and  cause  as  the 
mask  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  reigning  house  and 
its  principles  of  government. 

The  conduct  of  the  tory  party  in  the  four  last  years  of 
queen  Anne,  had  naturally  had  the  efiect  of  throwing  the 
government,  under  the  new  line,  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  whIgs.  A  powerful  whig  oligarchy  ruled  the  king  and 
country,  jealously  excluding  the  members  of  the  opposite 
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party  from  even  the  lowest  offices  in  tibc  state  and  ma^* 
stracy.  Hitherto  the  sovereign  had  been  able  to  seleet  mi- 
nisters at  his  wiU^  without  regard  to  parhamentary  in* 
fluence^  and  that  power  we  have  seen  exercised  even  by 
queen  Anne.  But  under  the  two  Georges  this  branch  of 
prerogative  was  lost,  and  a  man  so  destitute  of  real  talent 
and  legitimate  influence,  as  the  duke  of  Newcastle^  ooold 
by  means  of  numerous  allies  and  dependents  in  parliament 
dibtate  to  the  monarchy  and  force  him  to  employ  the  objects 
of  his  personal  aversion. 

The  altered  tenour  of  the  constitution^  and  the  increasing 
opulacice^  and  consequent  ambition  of  the  mercantile  por- 
tion of  the  middle  dass  gave  origin  to  the  practice  of  pur- 
chasing seats  in  the  house  of  commons.  It  may  be  that 
the  maxims  of  trade  had  their  influence,  and  that  a  man 
thought  he  was  justified  in  selling  what  he  had  bought ; 
but  it  is  an  undoubted  &ct,  that  at  this  period  constituen- 
cies and  members  were  equally  venal,  and  that  numbers  of 
the  latter  even  sold  what  they  had  never  purchased.  The 
government  now  also  possessed  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
needy  or  the  corrupt,  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  for- 
mer period.  Exclusive  of  the  large  annual  charge  for  se- 
cret service  money*,  the  number  of  places  in  the  church, 
the  army,  navy,  revenue  and  other  branches  of  the  pubHc 
service  of  which  they  had  the  disposal,  formed  a  large  fund 
for  the  requital  of  support  in  parliament  or  at  elections. 
The  public  press,  the  great  organ  for  the  repression  of 
abuses,  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  power  of  watching  over 
and  criticising  the  acts  of  government;  for  pamphlets, 
though  they  swarmed  at  that  time,  had  nothing  like  the 


*  The  mtnagement  of  the  secret  service  money  was  always  a  hone  of  con- 
tention among  the  mmisters.  In  1755,  when  Fox  was  to  he  aecretaiy  and 
leader  in  the  honse  of  commons,  he  required  to  have  it,  or  at  least  to  know 
how  it  waa  disposed  of,  as  otherwise  he  should  not "  know  how  to  talk  to 
memhers  of  parliament,  when  some  might  have  received  grat^kationif  others 
not."  Walpole,  i.  332.  Or  as  Doddington  (Diary,  Mar.  15, 1754,)  expressea 
it,  "  to  enable  him  to  speak  to  the  members  without  being  ridiculoos." 
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extensive  circulation^  and   consequent  influence  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  present  day. 

When  this  state  of  things  is  calmly  considered^  it  savours 
of  injustice^  to  our  apprehension,  to  charge  the  whig  rulers 
of  those  days  with  the  guilt  of  having  organised  a  regular 
system  of  government  by  corruption*  It  was  their  lot  to 
hold  the  reins  of  power  at  a  time  when  political  morality 
was  in  so  low  a  state,  that  men  would  not  do  their  duty 
for  nothing,  but  must  be  bribed  to  support  the  interests 
and  institutions  of  their  country.  Their  rivals  have  never 
scrupled  to  tread  in  their  foot-prints ;  and  we  fear  that  a 
popular  government  without  corruption  is  a  penomenon 
not  to  be  expected  while  human  nature  remains  un- 
changed. 

The  Riot  Act  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of  George  I.^ 
and  many  other  enactments,  apparently  restrictive  of  Uber- 
ty,  take  their  date  from  this  period.  They  are  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the  revenue,  and  indicate  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  principles  of  trade,  rather  than  a  love  of  despotism, 
in  their  authors. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  newspapers  had  begun  to 
be  employed  as  the  organs  of  political  parties.  They  were 
not  however  as  yet  dlowed  to  publish  the  debates  of  the 
legislature,  which  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  Gentieman^s  and  other  magazines,  where  they  appeared 
under  the  form  of  debates  in  the  Roman  senate,  or  with 
the  initial  and  final  letters  of  the  speaker's  name  prefixed 
to  his  speech. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  period  in  our  history,  during  which 
a  greater  degree  of  general  comfort  and  happiness  prevailed 
among  the  people,  than  the  one  under  consideration.  No 
doubt  there  are  at  present  numerous  conveniences  which 
were  then  unknown,  but  which  were  also  unmissed.  Tra- 
velling, for  example,  had  neither  the  rapidity  nor  the  secu- 
rity of  the  present  day ;  the  police  was  bad,  highway  and 
street  robbery  were  common,  at  the  same  time  swindling 
and  other  indirect  modes  of  depriving  persons  of  their  pro* 

VOL.,  Ill,  2  D 
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perty  seem  to  have  been  less  prevalent.  But  the  great 
difference  lay  in  the  command  which  the  daily  wages  o£ 
the  labourer  had  over  the  means  of  subsistence^  which  was 
greater  at  this  than  at  any  antecedent  or  subsequent  period 
of  our  history*.  The  consequence  was^  as  above  said^  that 
a  general  degree  of  comfort  and  moderate  affluence  pre* 
vailed^  ill^,  perhaps^  exchanged  for  the  glare  and  glitter  of 
our  modem  style  of  living. 

Manners^  among  the  upper  ranks^  were  more  stately 
than  that  at  the  present  day^  but  those  of  all  classes  were 
piuch  less  refined.  Gaming  in  private  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent^  and  female  education  was  much  ne^ected.  As  the 
intercourse  with  the  capital  was  very  Hmited^  the  country 
squires  were  rude  and  coarse  in  their  habits,  and  unpo- 
lished, rough  and  boisterous  in  their  manners ;  and  there 
was  a  degree  of  petty  tyranny  exercised  by  them  and  by 
justices  of  the  peace  such  as  would  not  now  be  tolerated. 
It  may  be  here  observed,  that  as  gaols  continued  in  the 
state  above  described,  the  very  act  of  confinement  was  an 
infliction  of  much  positive  suffering.  With  all  drawbacks, 
however,  the  condition  of  England  at  that  time  was  pros- 
perous f. 

iThe  rise  of  the  religious  sect  of  the  Methodists  may  be 
placed  among  the  events  of  this  period.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  its  first  seat  was  the  University  of  Oxford,    John 

*  From  the  year  1720  to  1750  the  wages  of  a  day's  labour  could  purchase 
a  pedc  of  wheat.  "  This  great  increase  of  oommand  over  the  first  neoeasny 
of  life  did  not,  however,  produce  a  proportionate  increase  of  population.  It 
found  the  people  of  this  country  living  under  a  good  goTemment  and  enjoying 
all  the  advantages  of  dvil  and  political  liberty  in  an  unusual  degree.  The 
lower  dasses  of  the  people  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bemg  respected  both  by 
the  laws  and  by  the  higher  orders  of  their  fbllow-dtizens,  and  had  learned,  in 
consequence,  to  respect  themselves.  The  result  was,  that  their  increased  corn- 
wages,  instead  of  occasioning  an  increase  of  population,  exdnsively,  vras  so  ex- 
pended as  to  occasion  a  dedded  devation  in  the  standard  of  thdr  comforts  and 
conveniences." — Malthus's  Prindples  of  Political  Economy,  2nd  edit,  p.  222. 

t  Fidding's  novels  give  the  most  faithful  picture  of  the  manners'of  the  rdgn 
of  George  II.  Those  of  SmoUet  are  less  to  be  depended  on,  as,  beside  their 
ezaggeration»  the  author  was  not  an  BngBshman,  and  wai  only  affq'?ainM 
with  London^ 
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Wesley^  its  founder^  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman ;  he  and 
other  young  men  of  a  pious  turn  used  to  meet  together  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  exercises^  and  the  name  of  Me- 
thodists (in  which  they  acquiesced)  was  first  given  them  in 
derision.  When  Wesley  was  ordained,  he  devoted  his  ef- 
forts chiefly  to  the  religious  melioration  of  the  poor,  and 
when  refused  the  use  of  the  pulpit,  he  preached  in  the  open 
air ;  and  he  gradually  oi^auised  his  followers  into  a  well*- 
arranged  society.  Whitfield,  one  of  his  principal  fellow- 
kbourera,  differing  from  him  on  the  point  of  predestination, 
the  Methodists  early  divided  into  two  parties.  It  was 
Wesley's  wish  that  his  people  should  adhere  to  the  church ; 
but  the  intolerance  of  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
pride  of  human  nature  in  the  Methodists  and  their  preach- 
ers, on  the  other,  have  caused  a  separation.  Unlike,  how- 
ever, the  dissenters  in  general,  they  have  no  hostility  to 
the  church,  and  they  form  at  present  a  numerous  and 
highly  respectable  portion  of  the  community,  distinguished 
for  their  attachment  to  the  constitution  in  its  present 
form.  The  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Methodists  was  eminently 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion ;  for  they  awoke  the 
established  clergy  from  the  slumber  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  when  relieved  from  the  alarm  of  popeiy,  and  the 
church  has,  in  consequence,  become  more  efficient  and 
useful*. 

*  Sir  George  Saville  used  to  say,  that  the  Methodists  were  a  bliitering 
platter  on  the  backs  of  the  established  dergy. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GEORGE  III  * 

1760— 1784, 

Aocenion  of  George  III. — Resignatioii  of  Mr.  Pitt. — Capture  of  the  Hayanna 
and  Manilla. — ^Peace  of  Fontainebleau.— Clhangpe  of  ministry. — John  Wilkes. 
— Public  writers. — ^Ditpote  with  the  American  colonies.— American  war. — 
Change  of  ministry. — ^Rodney's  ▼icioryw— Attack  on  Gibnltar. — Coalition- 
ministry. 

Many  drciunstances  conspired  to  give  happj  presages 
for  the  reign  of  the  new  monarch.  The  fame  of  the  nation 
never  stood  so  high ;  aU  danger  from  intestine  commotion 
was  at  an  end,  the  spirit  of  jacobitism  being  totally  extinct ; 
the  king  himself,  now  in  his  twenty-third  year,  was  English 
by  birth  and  education,  had  never  been  out  of  the  country, 
and  had  therefore  no  German  predilections.  He  was  a& 
iable  and  polished  in  manners,  and  virtuous  and  sincerely 
pious  in  sentiments ;  but  by  his  mother  and  by  lord  Bute, 
a  Scottish  nobleman  who  had  been  placed  about  him,  ra- 
ther high  notions  of  prerogative  had  been  instilled  into  his 
mind,  which  was  narrow  and  little  cultivated,  and  in  tem- 
per he  was  sullen  and  obstinate  f* 

The  young  king  met  his  parliament  on  the  18th  of  No- 
vember. In  his  speech  from  the  throne  he  declared  his 
resolution  of  continuing  the  war,  and  called  on  them  to  aid 
him  in  prosecuting  it.  The  addresses  were  dutlAil  and  war- 
like. A  civil  list  of  800,000/.  a  year  was  granted,  the  king 
allowing  parliament  to  regulate  the  hereditaiy  revenues  of 

*  Authorities :  Annual  Register,  Adolphus's,  Aikin's,  Belsham's  and  other 
histories,  &c. 
t  See  his  character  in  Waldegrave's  Memoirs. 
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the  crown.  When  the  parliament  was  prorogued  prepara- 
tory to  its  dissolution^  (Mar.  19^  1761)^  a  partial  change 
took  place  in  the  ministry,  the  earl  of  Bute  becoming  se^ 
cretary  of  state  in  place  of  lord  Holderness,  a  selfish,  worth- 
less man,  who  received  a  pension  and  the  reversion  of  a 
lucrative  place  for  his  resignation.  Mr.  Legge  was  dis* 
missed,  and  sir  Francis  Dashwood,  a  tory,  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  his  place.  It  was  the  secret  intention 
of  the  court  gradually  to  form  a  tory  administration  with 
lord  Bute  at  its  head.  For  this,  among  other  reasons,  peace 
was  desired,  as  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  the  great  object  of  ap^ 
prehension,  could  not  well  be  removed  while  the  war  lasted* 

The  war  however  was  still  prosecuted,  and  an  expedition 
under  commodore  Keppel  and  general  Hodgson  succeeded 
in  taking  the  isle  of  Belleisle  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  (June 
7).  The  island  of  Dominica  in  the  West-Indies  was  also 
reduced. 

France  had  hitherto  been  a  great  sufferer  by  the  war ;  for 
she  made  no  progress  in  Germany,  she  had  lost  her  colo^ 
nies,  and  her  commerce  had  nearly  been  destroyed.  She 
was  therefore  anxious  for  a  peace  with  England,  and  a 
treaty  for  that  purpose  was  entered  on ;  but  as  she  required 
that  England  should  abandon  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
make  certain  concessions  to  Spain,  Mr.  Pitt  spumed  at  the 
proposals.  A  treaty,  named  the  Family  Compact,  had  been 
secretly  arranged  between  the  courts  of  Versailles  and 
Madrid,  where  Charles  III.  (late  king  of  Naples,  and  the 
ablest  monarch  that  Spain  has  possessed  since  the  days  of 
Philip  II.)  now  reigned.  It  was  signed  at  this  time ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  who,  it  is  said,  had  procured  secret  information 
of  its  contents,  which  were  hostile  to  England,  proposed  in 
the  council  to  recall  our  ambassador  from  Madrid  and  to 

*  During  this  lession,  at  the  royal  recommendation,  the  clause  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement  (aboye,  p.  309)  for  continuing  the  judges  during  their  good  be- 
haviour was  extended,  as  by  it  they  were  liable  to  be  remoyed  on  the  demise 
of  the  crown.  Henceforth  they  have  held  their  office  for  life,  dum  bene  ee 
ffestermtf  unaffected  by  that  event. 
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send  a  fleet  to  intercept  the  Spanish  galleons ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  council  rejected  the  measure,  affecting  to 
regard  it  as  contrary  to  good  policy  and  to  justice  and 
honour.  Finding  he  could  not  prevail  on  them,  the  haughty 
minister  exclaimed,  <^  I  was  called  to  the  administration  by 
the  voice  of  the  people;  to  them  I  have  always  considered 
myself  accountable  for  my  conduct ;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
remain  in  a  situation  which  makes  me  responsible  for  mea^ 
sures  I  am  no  longer  aUowed  to  guide/^  Lord  Granville, 
the  president  of  the  council,  made  a  dignified  and  sensible 
reply.  The  secretary  repaired  to  St  James's  (Oct.  5)  and 
delivered  the  seals  to  the  king,  who  calmly  received  them^ 
expressing  his  agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  coimdl,  but  offering  Mr.  Pitt  any  rewards  in 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow.  The  minister  was  affected; 
'*  I  confess,  sir,''  said  he,  ^'  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to 
expect  your  majesty's  displeasure.  I  did  not  come  pre- 
pared for  this  exceeding  goodness.  Pardon  me,  sir;  it 
overpowers — it  oppresses  me."    He  burst  into  tears* 

Mr.  Pitt  accepted  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year  for  three 
lives  and  a  peerage  for  his  wife  and  her  issue.  His  sue* 
cesser  in  office  was  lord  Egremont,  son  of  the  celebrated 
sir  William  Wyndham.  His  brother-in-law,  lord  Temple, 
retired  with  him'i'. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
the  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  took  place 
(Sept.  8).  Shortly  after  (22nd),  the  splendid  ceremony  of 
the  coronation  was  performed  with  all  due  magnificence. 
As  both  the  king  and  queen  were  highly  moral  and  de- 
corous in  their  sentiments  and  conduct,  the  court  now  as- 
sumed an  aspect  of  propriety  suited  to  that  of  a  serious  and 
religious  nation. 

The  new  minister,  however  anxious  for  peace,  found  it 
necessary  to  continue  the  war  with  vigour.  As  the  inten- 
tions of  Spain  were  no  longer  concealed,  war  was  formally 

*  See  Appendix  (R). 
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declared  against  that  power  (Jan.  4, 1762).  A  new  change 
in  the  British  cabinet  took  place  in  the  following  month  of 
May ;  the  duke  of  Newcastle  resigned,  and  lord  Bute  now 
occupied  the  post  of  which  he  was  so  covetous,  but  for 
which  he  was  utterly  unfit,  and  became  the  prime  mi- 
nister* The  duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  fidgety  temper, 
vanity,  jealousy,  meanness  of  spirit,  and  disregsard  of  pro*- 
mises  were  the  general  topics  of  ridicule,  had,  by  his  great 
wealth,  his  command  of  votes  in  the  commons,  a  certain 
degree  of  talent  of  his  own,  and  the  fisur  superior  abilities 
of  his  late  brother,  maintained  himself  in  office  with  little 
interruption  since  the  year  1724.  He  now  retired  with 
some  dignity ;  for  though  he  had  greatly  injured  his  pri- 
vate property  by  his  zeal  for  the  house  of  Brunswick,  as 
it  was  termed'!',  he  refused  a  pension  when  ofiered,  say*- 
ing,  that  '^  if  he  could  be  no  longer  permitted  to  serve  his 
coimtry,  he  was  at  least  determined  not  to  be  a  burden  to 
it.'' 

With  that  nice  regard  to  morality  of  which  crowned 
heads  and  statesmen  have  given  so  many  examples,  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain  called  on  the  king  of  Portugal 
to  break  through  all  the  ties  of  gratitude,  honour,  and  in* 
terest,  and  join  in  the  confederacy  against  England.  On 
his  refusal,  they  both  declared  war  against  him,  and  their 
troops  invaded  his  kingdom  at  three  several  points.  The 
king  called  on  England  for  aid,  which  was  promptly  af« 
forded.  English  troops  were  sent  to  Portugal,  where  the 
supreme  command  was  given  to  the  count  De  la  Lippe- 
Buckeburg,  a  German  prince  of  high  militaxy  character, 
*and  the  invaders  were  speedily  obliged  to  recross  the  fron- 
tiers. 

An  expedition  of  considerable  magnitude,  under  lord 
Albemarle  and  admiral  Pocock,  had  sailed  from  Ports- 

*  That  is,  giTing  things  their  right  names,  spent  in  the  gratification  of  his 
own  amMtion ;  for  so  snch  expressions  are  to  be  understood  when  applied  to 
statesmen.  Walpole  says  (IL  105)  that  he  had  sunk  "  his  enormous  estate 
from  30»000t  to  13,000/.  a  year  by  every  ostentatious  vanity,  and  on  every 
womanish  panic  between  cooks,  mobs,  and  apothecaries." 
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mouth  on  the  5th  of  March.  Its  object  was  to  giYe  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  Spanish  commerce ;  its  destination  was 
the  Havanna,  in  the  isle  of  Cuba^  which  it  reached  on  the 
5  th  of  June.  Many  difficulties,  from  climate  and  fix>m  the 
number  of  the  garrison,  the  strength  of  their  defences,  and 
the  gallantry  of  their  resistance,  impeded  the  operations  of 
the  besiegers ;  but  the  abilities  of  the  commanders,  se- 
conded by  the  indomitable  spirit  and  courage  of  their  men^ 
overcame  them  all,  and  the  town  at  length  surrendered 
(Aug.  14).  The  loss  to  Spain  was  fourteen  sail  of  the  line 
and  four  frigates  taken  or  destroyed  in  the  harbour,  and 
treasure  and  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  three  millions 
sterling.  This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  and  richest  con* 
quest  ever  made  by  the  British  arms.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  loss  sustained  by  Spain.  An  expedition 
from  Madras  in  India,  under  admiral  Cornish  and  sir  Wil- 
liam Draper,  took  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  PhiUppme 
islands.  All  the  pubUc  property  was  given  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  a  ransom  of  four  millions  of  dollars  was  agreed 
to  be  paid  for  the  private  property.  Two  ships  of  the 
British  squadron  then  intercepted  and  took  the  Santissima 
Trinidad,  a  ship  from  Acapulco  with  a  caiigo  worth  three 
millions  of  dollars.  To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  Spain, 
the  Santa  Hermione,  from  Peru,  with  treasure  on  board 
to  the  amount  of  a  million  sterling,  was  captured  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent. 

The  losses  of  France  this  year  were  the  islands  of  Mar- 
tinique, Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  and  St.  Vincent,  in 
the  West  Indies. 

These  brilliant  successes  almost  turned  the  head  of  ther 
nation ;  visions  of  glory  and  wealth  floated  before  the  pub- 
lic eye ;  and  the  mercantile  interest,  always  selfish  (what 
interest  is  not?),  clamoured  loudly  for  continuing  a  war 
by  which  they  were  great  gainers.  The  ministry,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  dazzled ;  they  saw  that  all  the  objects  of 
the  war  were  gained,  the  pride  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
was  humbled,  the  king  of  Prussia  was  secured;  at  the 
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same  time  the  expense  to  England  had  been,  and  would  be^ 
enormous.  The  overtures  of  France  for  peace  were  there- 
fore readily  listened  to ;  and  both  parties  being  in  earnest, 
the  preliminaries  were  readily  settled  at  Fontainebleau(Nov. 
3).  In  spite  of  the  declamation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  party, 
they  were  approved  of  by  large  majorities  in  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  a  treaty  was  finally  signed  at  Paris  (Feb. 
10,  1763). 

By  this  treaty,  England  was  to  retain  all  Canada  with 
Cape  Breton  and  the  other  islands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  Louisiana  eastward  of  the  Mississippi ;  in  the 
West-Indies,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Tobago  ;  in 
Africa,  Senegal.  She  was  to  receive  back  Minorca  in  ex- 
change for  Belleisle,  and  was  secured  divers  advantages  in 
India.  Spain  ceded  to  her  the  two  Floridas,  gave  up  all 
claim  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  allowed 
the  English  to  cut  logwood  on  the  coast  of  Honduras. 
England  restored  all  her  other  conquests. 

England  has  never  concluded  a  more  honourable  peace 
than  this,  and  lord  Bute  was  justified  in  declaring  that 
'^  he  wished  no  other  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb 
than  that  he  was  the  adviser  of  if  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  great 
as  he  undoubtedly  was,  had  too  violent  a  lust  for  war, 
condemned  it ;  the  selfish  king  of  Prussia  exclaimed  against 
it,  as  if  England  were  bound  to  waste  her  blood  and  treasure 
for  his  aggrandisement ;  but  history  pronounces  the  Peace 
of  Fontainebleau  an  honourable  termination  of  a  war  which 
had  added  seventy-five  millions  to  the  national  debt  of 
Great  Britain. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  lord  Bute  retired 
firom  office.  He  wis  never  popular;  his  manners  were 
cold  and  repulsive ;  his  partiality  for  his  countrymen,  the 
Scots,  was  extreme ;  and  the  outcry  against  the  peace  was 
general.  The  passing  of  a  bill  for  an  excise  on  cider 
raised  the  clamour  to  its  height.  He  therefore  resigned  a 
post  for  which  he  felt  himself  unsuited,  alleging  his  prefer- 
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ence  for  domestic  life  and  literaiy  retirement^.  A  new 
ministry,  with  Mr.  George  [Grenville  at  its  head^  was 
formed.  Sir  F.  Dashwood  and  Mr.  Fox  were  called  to  the 
upper  house,  the  former  as  lord  Le  Despenser,  the  latter 
as  lord  Holland. 

The  Grenville  administration  was  unpopular,  and  it  held 
its  power  only  two  years.  The  dispute  with  the  demagogue 
Wilkes,  which  we  shall  presently  relate,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  that  with  the  American  colonies,  are  the  events 
which  most  signalise  it.  In  1765,  the  duke  of  Cumber* 
land  organised  a  new  ministry  on  whig  principles,  with  the 
marquess  of  Rockingham  at  its  head.  But  the  duke  died 
that  very  year  (Oct.  21) ;  the  cabinet  was  feeble  and  dis- 
united ;  it  had  not  the  support  of  the  people,  and  it  soon 
lost  the  favour  of  the  king.  The  following  year  (July  12), 
his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  the  chancellor  lord  Northing- 
ton,  empowered  Mr.  Pitt  to  form  a  ministry. 

This  great  statesman  proposed  to  place  lord  Temple  at 
the  head  of  the  cabinet,  but  to  retain  the  appointment  of 
all  the  members  of  it  in  his  own  hands.  Lord  Temple 
spumed  at  such  limited  power ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  baffled  in  all 
his  attempts  to  induce  influential  men  to  join  him,  hastily 
patched  up  a  motley  cabinet,  which  was  ingeniously  com- 
pared by  Mr.  Burke  to  an  inlaid  cabinet,  or  a  tesselated 
pavement,  with  **  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit 
of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers ;  king's  friends  and  repub- 
licans; whigs  and  tones;  treacherous  friends  and  open 
enemies.'^  The  duke  of  Grafton  was  placed  at  the  head  of 

*  There  was  a  general  suipicion  that  he  stiU  in  secret  influenced  the  royal 
mind,  but  this  opinion  was  quite  eroneous.  It  is  a  £sct  of  which  we  apprehend 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that  an  illicit  intercourse  had  long  subusted 
between  the  princess-dowager  of  Wales  and  lord  Bute.  To  say  nothing  of 
Horace  Walpole,  lord  Waldegrave,  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  the 
truth,  alludes  to  it  more  than  once  in  his  Memoirs,  and  it  wonld  appear  from 
them  that  the  kte  king  was  aware  of  it.  The  young  monarch  had  lately  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  mother's  dishonour,  and  his  Tirtuous  mind  shrank  from 
all  oommonication  with  her  paiamonr. 
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the  treasury,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  earl  of  Shelbume  and  general  Conway  were 
the  secretaries,  lord  Camden  was  chancellor.  For  himself, 
on  account  of  his  ill  health,  Mr.  Pitt  selected  the  privy  seal, 
and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  earl  of 
Chatham.  By  accepting  a  title  he  injured  his  popularity, 
and  at  length  finding  that  he  could  not  rule  despotically  in 
the  cabinet,  and  that  measures  of  which  he  disapproved 
were  adopted  in  his  absence,  he  sent  in  his  resignation 
(1768),  and  bade  a  final  adieu  to  office.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1770,  the  duke  of  Grafton  laid  down  his  power, 
and  lord  North,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Guilford,  who 
had  been  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  appointed  his 
successor ;  and  the  administration  of  this  nobleman  lasted 
for  twelve  years  of  the  most  eventful  in  English  history. 

When  the  Grenville  administration  was  formed,  a  tre- 
mendous fire  was  opened  on  it  from  the  press.  The  most 
destructive  battery  was  a  periodical  named  the  North  Bri- 
ton, conducted  by  John  Wilkes,  esq.,  member  for  Ayles- 
bury, a  man  of  considerable  talent,  but  profligate  in  cha- 
racter and  ruined  in  fortime.  He  was,  like  almost  every 
demagogue,  strongly  aristocratic  in  feeling ;  but  being  re- 
fiised  a  lucrative  post,  he  took  up  the  trade  of  patriotism, 
and  commenced  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  persons  and  mea- 
sures of  the  ministers.  Of  these  they  took  no  notice,  till 
in  the  XLVth  number  of  his  paper  he  assailed  the  speech 
from  the  throne  (Apr.  19, 1763),  accusing  the  king  of  ha- 
ving uttered  direct  falsehoods.  A  general  warrant  was  is- 
sued from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  seize  the 
authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  Nortii  Briton,  and 
their  papers,  and  bring  them  before  the  secretaiy.  Wilkes 
was  accordingly  taken  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  On 
his  application  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  a  writ  of 
Habeas^corpusy  it  was  granted,  and  chief-justice  Pratt  ha- 
ving decided  that  his  privilege  of  parliament  (which  can 
only  be  forfeited  by  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace) 
had  been  violated,  he  was  dischaiiged.    The  attomey-ge- 
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neral  then  commenced  proceedings  against  him  for  a  libel^ 
and  Wilkes^  now  the  idol  of  the  mob^  took  every  mode  of 
courting  prosecution.  The  ministers,  instead  of  leaviag  the 
courts  of  law  to  deal  with  him,  unwisely  brought  the  matter 
before  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom  No.  XLV.  of  the 
North  Briton  was  voted  to  be  a  false,  scandalous,  and  se^ 
ditious  libel  against  the  king  and  both  houses,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  conunon  hangman.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Wilkes  had  printed  at  a  press  in  his  own 
house  a  poem  called  an  Essay  on  Woman,  in  which  im- 
piety contended  with  obscenity,  and  had  affixed  to  the  notes 
on  it  the  name  of  bishop  Warburton,  it  was  voted  in  the 
house  of  lords  to  address  his  majesty  to  order  a  prosecution 
against  Mr.  Wilkes  for  breach  of  privilege  and  for  blas- 
phemy. It  was  very  injudiciously  arranged  that  the  mover 
should  be  lord  Sandwich,  a  man,  whose  own  private  cha- 
racter was  anything  but  immaculate. 

The  question  of  privilege  was  then  taken  up  in  the  house 
of  commons  3  and  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  it 
was  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writers  and  publishers 
of  seditious  hbek.  With  this  decision  the  house  of  lords 
concurred  after  a  long  debate. 

A  riot  took  place  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  bum 
the  North  Briton ;  and  when  several  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  arrested  brought  actions  against  the  messengers,  juries 
gave  them  damages :  Wilkes  himself  brought  actions 
against  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  and  against  Mr.  Wood, 
the  under-secretary,  and  he  obtained  a  verdict  against  the 
latter  for  1000/.  and  costs.  On  this  occasion  chief-justice 
Pratt  pronounced  the  general  warrant  to  be  illegal,  and  a 
similar  decision  by  lord  Mansfield,  the  chief-justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  set  the  question  at  rest. 

Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house ;  he  was  tried  and  con- 
victed for  publishing  No.  XLV.  and  the  Essay  on  Woman ; 
and  as  he  did  not  appear  in  court  to  receive  sentence,  he 
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was  outlawed.  He  remained  in  France^  whither  he  had 
fled,  till  the  duke  of  Grafton  came  into  office  (1768),  when 
a  fawning  application  which  he  made  to  that  nobleman 
being  treated  with  silent  contempt,  he  boldly  came  over 
on  the  eve  of  an  election,  and  stood  for  the  city  of  London. 
He  was  of  course  the  favourite  of  the  rabble ;  but  prone  as 
that  constituency  generally  is  to  favour  demagogues,  he 
was  rejected.  Tlie  ministers,  instead  of  trying  to  disarm 
him  by  clemency,  or  of  crushing  him  at  once  by  putting 
his  sentence  into  execution,  rested  content  with  his  letters 
to  the  law-officers  of  the  treasury  pledging  his  honour  to 
appear  in  the  court  of  king's  bench.  He  forthwith  stood 
for  Middlesex ;  and  the  electors  there  being  chiefly  of  the 
lowest  class,  he  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority.  When  he 
surrendered  himself,  he  was  committed  to  the  king's  bench 
prison ;  meantime  the  city  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
terror  by  the  riots  of  his  partisans.  It  was  his  boast  that 
he  could  ^'  halloo  the  rabble  like  so  many  bull-dogs''  to 
any  purpose  he  pleased,  by  the  use  of  the  words  *  liberty,' 
'  arbitrary  power,'  and  similar  magic  terms. 

The  court  of  king's  bench  reversed  Wilkes's  sentence  of 
outlawry  on  account  of  some  irregularity  in  it,  but  the  two 
verdicts  against  him  were  confirmed,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  two  fines  of  500/.  and  be  imprisoned  for  two  years. 
Subscriptions  were  forthwith  raised  among  his  admirers  to 
pay  his  debts ;  he  received  abundance  of  presents;  and  his 
face,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  ugliness,  became  the  or- 
nament of  numerous  signboards.  The  demagogue  soon 
after,  having  got  hold  of  a  letter  fi'om  lord  Weymouth,  the 
secretary,  to  the  Surrey  magistrates,  approving  of  their 
conduct  in  putting  down  a  riot  in  St.  George's-fields,  in 
which  some  lives  were  lost,  published  it  with  a  preface, 
calling  that  affair  in  the  true  demagogic  style  '^  a  horrid 
massacre,  and  the  consequence  of  a  hellish  project  delibe- 
rately planned ;"  and  as  at  the  bar  of  the  house  he  claimed 
the  thanks  of  his  country  for  having  set  ^' that  bloody  scroll" 
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in  a  proper  light,  he  was  expelled  the  house,  and  a  new 
writ  was  ordered  for  Middlesex, 

Every  artifice  for  inflaming  the  populace  was  put  in  re* 
quisition,  and  Wilkes  was  re-elected ;  but  the  house  de- 
clared him  incapable  of  sitting  during  that  parliament. 
He  was  returned  again,  and  again  his  election  was  declared 
to  be  void.  He  stood  once  more,  and  colonel  Luttrell  who 
opposed  him  was  pronounced  to  be  duly  elected,  though 
Wilkes  had  an  immense  mqority  of  the  votes.  The  needy 
patriot  had  already  been  relieved  by  a  subscription ;  and  the 
citizens  of  London,  honouring  the  mere  names  of  liberty 
and  patriotism  in  one  who  disgraced  them  both,  with  that 
absence  of  real  political  wisdom  characteristic  of  such 
bodies,  elected  him  to  the  dignity  of  alderman.  A  poUtical 
club,  named  the  ^  Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of  Kghts,^ 
of  which  he  was  a  principal  member,  was  formed  in  1770, 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a  great  part  of  the  funds 
had  been  diverted  to  the  payment  of  the  patriot's  debts 
and  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  him.  The  demo- 
cratic party,  however,  still  adhered  to  him ;  he  was  lord- 
mayor  in  due  course,  and  finally  obtained  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition,  the  lucrative  post  of  city-chamberlain. 

A  rival  of  Wilkes  in  the  trade  of  patriotism,  but  a  less 
fortunate  adventurer,  was  the  reverend  John  Home.  This 
man  had  entered  the  church,  it  would  appear,  merely  as  a 
profession,  and  without  even  a  belief  in  its  doctrines ;  but 
finding  it  not  to  answer  his  expectations,  he  abandoned  it. 
A  man  who  has  been  a  teacher  of  religion,  and  who  from 
scruples  of  conscience  has  retired  from  the  sacred  profes- 
sion, shoidd,  in  our  opinion,  select  some  pursuit,  medicine 
for  instance,  which  would  harmonise  in  some  measure  with 
that  which  he  had  abandoned,  if  it  were  only  to  evince  his 
having  acted  from  pure  motives.  But  Home  had  none  of 
this  delicacy  of  feeling ;  he  was  ambitious  of  turbulent  di- 
stinction ;  he  aimed  at  being  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of 
parliament.    He  ran  a  career  of  vice  and  sedition ;  was 
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familiar  with  the  walls  of  prisons^  and  died  a  dependent  on 
the  bounty  of  his  friends. 

It  was  also  at  this  time  that  that  most  powerful  but  most 
imscrupulous  of  political  satirists  who  subscribed  ^  Junius  ^ 
to  his  letters^  attacked  the  king  and  his  ministers  in  the 
most  envenomed  style.  His  letters  now  form  a  portion  of 
our  literature^  and  are  modeU  in  their  class  of  compositions. 
His  secret  was  never  divulged,  and  ingenuity  has  long  been 
exercised  in  the  attempt  to  discover  the  real  author.  Lord 
George  Germaine  and  sir  Philip  Francis  are  those  in 
whose  cases  the  strongest  apparent  proofs  have  been  given* 
Lord  Chatham,  Edmund  Burke,  and  other  persons  have 
been  on  various  grounds  suspected  of  the  authorship. 

At  this  period,  too,  Edmimd  Burke,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
the  most  profound  and  philosophic  of  statesmen,  com* 
menced  his  legislative  career,  being  brought  into  par- 
liament by  lord  Rockingham,  to  whom  he  was  private  se- 
cretary. As  an  orator  Burke  was  somewhat  ungraceful  in 
manner,  and  his  language  was  too  frequently  coarse  and 
virulent;  but  his  speeches  teemed  with  political  wisdom, 
and  sparkled  with  the  gems  of  a  rich  imagination ;  and  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  argumentative  or  impassioned 
harangues  of  his  great  contemporaries  are  only  subjects  of 
curiosity,  those  of  Burke  are  studied,  like  the  writings,  of 
Aristotle  and  Machiavel,  as  depositories  of  political  wisdom 
and  enlarged  philosophy. 

The  names  of  general  Conway,  colonel  Barr^,  sir  George 
Saville,  Mr.  Dunning,  and  others  appear  as  able  debaters 
at  this  time.  Charles  James  Fox,  second  son  of  lord  Hol- 
land, was  made  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  North  admi- 
nistration, and  afterwards  (1772)  a  lord  of  the  treasury; 
but  having  opposed  the  sentiments  of  lord  North,  he  was 
dismissed,  and  he  forthwith  joined  the  ranks  of  the  oppo- 
sition (1774). 

It  is  now  our  task  to  narrate  an  event  hitherto  nearly 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  world ; — an  event,  which 
every  one  in  whose  veins  British  blood  circulates,  if  not 
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divested  of  kindly  feelings  must  deplore ; — ^not  that  in  itself 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  for  it  has  proved  advantageous  to  both 
parties ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  should  have  oc- 
curred in  the  manner  it  did ;  that  a  protracted  war,  and 
not  a  friendly  and  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  ties  which 
bound  them,  should  have  disunited  the  parent  and  the 
child,  now  grown  to  maturity  and  vigour.  But  such  a  wise 
and  generous  proceeding  is,  we  fear,  incompatible  with  hu- 
man nature ;  and  power  is  never  resigned  as  long  as  it  can 
be  retained.  The  event  of  which  we  speak  is  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  her  American  colonies. 

The  names  of  these  colonies  are  now  so  familiar  to  every 
person,  that  we  hardly  need  enumerate  them.  Virginia  was 
planted  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  Maryland,  soon  after ; 
New  England,  by  the  puritans,  in  that  of  Charles  I. ;  the 
Carolinas  and  Pennsylvania  in  those  of  his  sons;  and 
Georgia  since  the  accession  of  the  present  royal  family. 
All  these  colonies  had  charters  from  the  crown,  empower- 
ing them  to  hold  legislative  assemblies,  elect  officers,  and 
levy  taxes  for  domestic  purposes.  Their  governors  were 
sent  out  from  England,  and  the  mother-country  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  of  their  trade.  Being  masters  of  a  rich  and 
boundless  soil,  and  aided  by  large  emigrations,  the  colonies 
increased  rapidly  in  population,  and  they  had  attained  to 
the  number  of  three  miUions  when  dissension  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  mother-country. 

When  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  foiled  in  his  project  of  an 
excise  on  tobacco,  the  governor  of  Virginia  proposed  to 
him  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  American  colonies ;  but  that  able 
statesman  shrewdly  replied, "  You  see  I  have  Old  England 
against  me  already ;  do  you  think  that  I  can  wish  to  set 
New  England  against  me  too  }'^  and  the  plan  was  thought 
of  no  more.  Now,  however,  the  king  himself,  or  those  by 
whom  he  was  secretly  actuated,  revived  it ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty proposed  it  to  Mr.  Grenville  in  1764,  and,  on  his 
hesitation,  gave  him  the  option  of  resignation  or  bringing 
it  forward  in  parliament*    The  minister  then  promised 
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compliance ;  and  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  him,  which 
passed  the  commons,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  impose 
certain  STAMP-duties  on  the  colonies,  for  the  sake  of  raising 
a  revenue.  He  postponed  the  bill  for  this  measure  till  the 
next  session,  in  order  to  give  the  colonies  an  opportunity 
of  petitioning  against  it  if  they  thought  fit,  or  of  ofiering 
an  equivalent. 

The  colonists  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
the  claim  of  the  British  parliament  to  impose  taxes  on  those 
who  were  not  represented  in  it.  When  it  was  urged  that 
America  should  contribute  her  share  to  the  general  bur* 
dens  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  late  expensive  war  had 
been  entered  into  chiefly  on  her  account,  they  replied,  that 
she  never  had  been  backward,  and  that  in  the  last  war  her 
exertions  had  been  so  far  beyond  her  means,  that  various 
sums,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  nearly  two  millions,  had 
been  voted  by  parliament  to  the  several  colonies  to  in- 
demnify them,  and  that  they  were  still  in  debt  to  about  the 
same  amount.  They  added,  that  the  monopoly  of  their 
trade,  her  right  to  regulate  which  they  did  not  deny,  was 
the  proper  compensation  to  the  mother-country.  These 
arguments,  however,  were  of  no  effect;  the  Stamp-act, 
though  strongly  opposed  by  general  Conway  and  colonel 
Barre,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  con- 
dition of  the  colonies,  was  passed  by  both  houses  (March 
22,  1765).  Its  arrival  in  America  caused  commotions  in 
the  principal  towns  and  spread  discontent  through  the  co- 
lonies. A  general  congress  met  at  New  York  to  draw  up 
petitions ;  resolutions  were  entered  into  not  to  use  stamps, 
or  to  import  goods  from  England ;  it  was  even  resolved  to 
stop  exports  as  well  as  imports  |  and  a  society  was  formed 
for  the  encouragement  of  native  manufactures. 

The  Rockingham  administration  repealed  the  stamp-act 
(1766) ;  but  by  a  declaratory  bill  the  right  to  tax  the  co« 
lonies  was  asserted.  The  southern  colonists  in  general 
were  now  content ;  but  the  people  of  New  England,  who 
appear  to  have  been  long  resolved  on  independence,  still 
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murmured.  In  1767  a  bill  was  passed  for  kying  duties  on 
glass,  tea,  paper,  and  painters'  colours,  imported  into  Ame- 
rica ;  these,  however,  were  all  taken  off  (1770)  except  that 
on  tea.  But  when  the  East  India  company  sent  their  ships 
with  teas  to  the  ports  of  America  (1773)^  they  were  not 
allowed  to  land  their  caigoes ;  and  at  Boston,  a  party  of 
men,  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians,  went  on  board  of  them^ 
broke  open  the  chests,  and  flung  their  contents  into  the  sea. 
When  intelligence  of  this  violent  proceeding  reached  E^* 
land  (1774)  the  legislature  passed  bills  for  dosing  the  port 
of  Boston  and  for  better  regulating  the  government  of 
Massachusetts-bay.  The  people  of  that  state  forthwith  en- 
tered into  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  suspend  all 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  till  those  acts  should  be  re- 
pealed. The  collecting  of  arms  and  stores,  and  the  mili- 
tary training  of  the  young  men,  which  had  been  already 
commenced,  now  went  on  with  redoubled  activity.  At 
length  (Sept.  5)  the  celebrated  congress  of  deputies  firom 
all  the  provinces  met  at  Philadelphia.  They  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  king,  addresses  to  the  people  of  England 
and  the  Canadians,  and  a  declaration  approving  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

Every  clear-sighted  statesman  must  have  been  long 
aware  that  there  was  in  reality  no  alternative  between  war 
and  the  acknowledgement  of  American  independence.  Lord 
North  veiy  properly  resolved  to  take  the  sense  of  the  na- 
tion by  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  the  returns 
proved  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  resolved  not 
to  part  with  the  supremacy  over  the  colonies  without  a 
struggle.  Mr.  Burke  in  vain  brought  forward  (Mar.  22, 
1 77^)5  and  enforced  with  all  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence, 
his  thirteen  articles  for  restoring  tranquillity.  The  die  was 
cast,  and  ere  these  articles  could  cross  the  Atlantic  hosti- 
lities had  commenced. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  general  Gage,  who  commanded  at 
Boston,  learning  that  the  provincials  had  collected  a  quan- 
tity of  stores  at  the  town  of  Concord,  sent  a  detachment 
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of  his  troops  to  seize  them.  At  a  place  named  Lexington^ 
on  the  way,  they  found  the  militia  drawn  up  to  oppose 
them ;  they  drove  them  off,  and  proceeded  to  Concord, 
where  they  accomplished  their  object ;  but  on  their  way 
back  they  were  greatly  galled  by  the  fire  of  the  Americans 
from  houses  and  from  behind  walls  and  hedges.  They  had 
sixty-five  men  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded; 
the  provincials  fifty  killed  and  thirty-eight  wounded.  Soon 
after  the  militia  assembled  to  the  number  of  twenty  thou- 
sand at  Cambridge,  and  blockaded  Boston.  On  the  night 
of  the  16th  of  June  they  threw  up  some  intrenchments  on 
an  eminence  near  that  town ;  the  British  advanced  next 
day  to  drive  them  from  it,  and,  though  they  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  provincials,  they 
succeeded  in  their  object*. 

The  congress  meantime  had  re-assembled  (May  10). 
They  again  drew  up  a  petition  and  addresses,  expressing 
the  strongest  desire  for  accommodation,  at  the  same  time 
adopting  all  possible  measures  for  continuing  the  contest. 
The  man  on  whom  they  fixed  then*  choice  for  commander- 
in-chief  of  their  forces  was  George  Washington,  of  whom 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak.  He  accepted  that 
post  of  honour  and  danger;  and,  on  joining  the  army  at 
Cambridge,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  ill-appointed  and  undisciplined.  Fortunately 
for  him.  Gage,  who  had  a  superior  force,  was  unenterpri- 
sing; and  his  successor,  general  Howe,  also  remained  in- 
active. By  fitting  out  armed  cruisers,  the  Americans  suc- 
ceeded in  intercepting  much  of  the  stores  and  supplies 
destmed  for  the  troops  in  Boston. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  provincials  had  conceived 
the  daring  design  of  invading  Canada.  They  reduced  the 
forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  while  one  force, 
under  general  Montgomery,  advanced  and  took  Montreal, 
another,  under  colonel  Arnold,  made  its  way  through  the 

*  The  eminence  was  named  Breed's-hill,  though  the  affair  has  taken  its 
mam  from  ifai  acQoiniiig  Bunker't-hlU. 
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wilderness  to  Quebec^  where  it  was  joined  by  the  former 
(Dec.  1),  and  the  city  was  besieged.  An  assault  was  at- 
tempted (31  St),  in  which  Montgomery  was  killed  and  Ar- 
nold severely  wounded,  but  he  still  kept  up  a  blockade. 
He  was  reinforced  in  the  spring,  but  was  eventually  driven 
out  of  the  province  by  general  Carleton.  On  this  occasion, 
captain  Forster,  who  had  taken  a  great  number  of  prison- 
ers, released  them,  Arnold  engaging  that  an  equal  number 
of  the  royal  troops  should  be  returned ;  but  the  congress 
broke  this  cartel,  on  the  pretence,  which  was  notoriously 
false,  that  Forster  had  treated  his  prisoners  barbarously. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1776  found  Washington  still 
engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Boston;  but  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter  were  numerous.  His  force 
was  mere  militia,  bound  to  serve  only  for  the  term  of  a 
year ;  so  that  a  new  army  was  to  be  raised  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  and  the  knowledge  and  discipline  acquired  in 
the  campaign  became  useless:  he  was  ill-suppUed  with 
the  munitions  of  war,  while  he  could  not  venture  to  make 
his  real  condition  known,  and  even  found  it  prudent  to 
exaggerate  his  strength;  and  hence  successes  were  ex- 
pected from  him  which  he  could  not  accomplish :  add  to 
this,  the  thwarting  and  paralysing  influence  of  a  popular 
form  of  government  and  the  jealousies  of  the  different 
states.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  an  ally  in  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  British  general,  who  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, with  a  disciplined  and  well-appointed  army. 

In  the  spring  Washington  resolved  to  make  a  bold  at- 
tempt on  Boston.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March  a 
body  of  the  provincials  threw  up  works  on  Dorchester- 
heights,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  in  which  no  ships 
could  now  remain ;  and  the  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
offered  so  many  difficulties,  that  general  Howe  agreed  to 
evacuate  the  town.  The  British  troops  proceeded  by  sea 
to  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  whence  they  sailed  (June  10) 
for  New  York,  and  landed  on  Staten  Island.  Having  here 
received  large  reinforcements  of  British  and  Hessian  troopsi 
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general  Howe  passed  over  to  Long  Island  and  routed  the 
provincials^  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  slain  and  one  thou- 
sand taken^  among  whom  were  their  generals  lord  Stirling^ 
Sullivan^  and  Udell;  but,  instead  of  attacking  at  once 
their  lines  at  Brooklyn,  he  resolved  to  proceed  by  regular 
approaches,  and  Washington  thus  had  time  to  convey  his 
troops  over  the  river.  New  York,  however,  surrendered, 
and  remained  in  possession  of  the  English  during  the  war. 
Washington  was  finally  driven  over  the  river  Delaware^ 
and  the  province  of  New  Jersey  was  reduced.  On  the 
night  of  Christmas-day,  however,  this  able  commander 
secretly  crossed  the  river,  and  surprised  and  captured  a 
party  of  Hessians  at  Trenton ;  and  he  finally  recovered  a 
great  part  of  New  Jersey. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  177^^  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  they  now  styled  themselves,  put  forth 
their  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  document  of  some 
ability  and  dignity,  but  which  has  been  praised  far  above 
its  desert.  It  detailed  every  real  and  imaginary  grievance, 
laying  the  blame  of  everything  on  the  king  himself,  whom 
they  scrupled  not  to  designate  as  a  tyrant.  The  object  of 
those  who  devised  it  was  evidently  to  cut  oflP  all  hope  of 
reconciliation  with  the  mother-country,  and  to  aflPord  a 
pretext  for  Prance  and  other  powers  to  aid  them ;  for  they 
felt  that  single-handed  they  could  not  resist  the  power  of 
Great  Britain :  in  fact,  they  had  already  entered  into  se- 
cret relations  with  the  court  of  France,  which  had  agreed 
to  assist  them  in  an  underhand  manner. 

In  the  campaign  of  1777^  the  British  general,  after  an 
inefiectual  attempt  at  bringing  Washington  to  action,  em- 
barked his  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
landed  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake-bay,  and  (Sept.  11) 
routed  the  American  army  on  the  banks  of  a  river  named 
the  Brandywine.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  save 
Philadelphia,  Washington  retired,  and  (27th)  the  British 
troops  entered  that  city. 
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Wlifle  sir  WiUiam  Howe  was  thus  Buocessful  in  the  cen- 
tral states^  general  Burgoyne  was  advancing  fix>m  Canada 
to  the  Hudson  with  an  anny  of  about  ten  thousand  British 
and  Canadians.    The  Americans  retired  before  him ;  but 
the  impediments  oflfered  by  the  nature  of  the  country  were 
tremendous,  and  all  the  suppfies  had  to  be  brought  through 
Canada.    Accessions  of  strength  came  every  day  to  the 
enemy,  who  were  successful  in  two  or  three  affiiirs.    At 
length  Burgoyne  reached  Saratoga,  not  &r  from  Albany^ 
whence  he  advanced  to  a  place  named  Still  Water.    He 
repelled  two  attacks  of  the  indefatigable  Arnold;  but  jud- 
ging it  necessary  to  fidl  back  to  Saratoga,  he  thexe  found 
himself  surrounded  by  an  American  army,  under  general 
Gates,  three  times  as  numerous  as  his  own,  exposed  to  a 
constant  fire  of  cannon  and  rifles,  and  with  no  means  of 
procuring  provisions.    In  a  council  of  war  a  capitulation 
was  resolved  on.    The  most  honourable  terms  were  ob- 
tained, the  troops  being  granted  a  free  passage  to  England^ 
on  condition  of  not  serving  again  in  America  during  the 
war.    Desertion  and  other  losses  had  reduced  the  British 
force  to  about  five  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  who  laid 
down  their  arms  (Oct.  14),  and  were  marched  to  Boston. 
The  delicacy  and  humanity  with  which  Gates  and  his 
officero  treated  their  captives  is  a  gratefiil  object  to  con- 
template ;   but  their  conduct  was  not  imitated  by  the 
congress. 

Washington  took  up  his  winter  quarten  at  a  place  named 
Valley  Forge,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  sufferings  of 
the  gaUant  men  who  served  luder  him,  unless  it  be  their 
patient  endurance.  In  miserable  huts,  without  blankets  or 
shoes,  beneath  the  frost  and  snow  of  an  American  winter, 
often  without  food,  they  still  endured,  under  the  inspiring 
influence  of  their  incomparable  commander,  and  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  eventual  success. 

The  intelligence  of  Buigoyne's  surrender  decided  the 
court  of  France,  and  a  treaty  was  signed,  in  which  the  in- 
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dependence  of  America  was  acknowledged.  A  loan  was 
granted^  and  a  fleet  prepared  to  aid  them.  The  English 
ambassador  was  recalled  from  Paris. 

The  command  of  the  troops  in  America  was  now  trans^ 
ferred  to  sir  Henry  Clinton ;  and^  in  the  prospect  of  a 
French  war^  it  was  resolved  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  and 
concentrate  the  forces.  The  army  crossed  the  Delaware 
unopposed^  but  Washington  impeded  their  march  to  New 
York  in  every  possible  maimer.  At  a  place  named  Mon- 
mouth an  attack  was  made  on  the  baggage^  which  brought 
on  a  partial  action^  in  which  the  loss  was  between  three  and 
four  hundred  on  each  side.  At  the  place  of  embarkation 
the  British  offered  battle^  which  was  declined^  and  they 
reached  New  York  in  safety  (July  5).  A  French  fleet, 
under  count  D^Estaing,  with  troops  on  board,  having  ar- 
rived, a  combined  attack  was  made  by  them  and  ten  thou- 
sand Americans  under  general  Sullivan  on  a  British  force 
at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island ;  but  lord  Howe,  the  English 
admiral  at  New  York,  though  inferior  in  strength,  having 
appeared  off  Newport,  lyEstaing  came  out  to  engage  him. 
An  indecisive  action  was  fought,  after  which  IVEstaing,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies,  went  to  Boston  to 
refit;  and  Sullivan  was  soon  driven  out  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  British  troops  were  chiefly  employed  in  petty  expe- 
ditions, in  which  they  did  the  provincials  much  injury  by 
destroying  their  shipping  and  property  in  generaL  A 
corps  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under  colonel 
Campbell,  reduced  the  province  of  Georgia.  In  the  West 
Indies,  the  island  of  Dominica  was  taken  by  the  French  $ 
but  St.  Lucie  surrendered  to  the  English,  after  D^Estaing 
had  been  repulsed^  both  by  sea  and  land,  by  inferior  forces, 
in  his  attempts  to  relieve  it. 

The  following  year  (177^)  Spain  followed  the  example 
of  France  in  declaring  war  against  England,  and  a  conv- 
bined  fleet  of  more  than  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  with  firigates, 
etc.,  appeared  off  Plymouth.  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who 
commanded  the  channel-fleet,  had  only  thirty-eight  ships 
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of  the  Mae,  but  he  offered  them  battle^  which  they  de- 
clined; and  they  quitted  the  channel  without  naving  done 
more  than  give  the  ministry  and  the  nation  a  fright. 
Though  D'Estaing  acted  mostly  on  the  defensive  in  the 
West  Indies^  the  islands  of  St  Vincent  and  Grenada  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Washington  directed  his  efforts  chiefly  to  prevent  the 
British  from  navigating  the  Hudson^  for  which  purpose  he 
fortified  West  Point,  a  strong  position  on  that  river^  giving 
the  command  of  it  to  general  Arnold,  and  two  other  points, 
named  Stony  Point  and  Verplank.  These  last  were  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  British  during  this  year.  An  expe- 
dition from  New  York  did  great  mischief  in  Connecticut, 
burning  towns  and  shipping,  and  canying  off*  stores  and 
ammunition.  Another  expedition  did  the  same  in  Virginia. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  war,  however,  was  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. At  Savannah^  in  Georgia,  general  Prevost  was 
besieged  by  D'Estaing,  who  had  two-and-twenty  ships  of 
war,  and  was  aided  by  an  American  army  under  general 
Lincoln.  Colonel  Maitknd,  who,  with  eight  hundred  men, 
had  routed  this  officer  and  five  thousand  men  in  John's 
Island,  arriving  at  Savannah,  preparations  were  made  for 
a  vigorous  defence.  A  proposal  to  D'Estaing  to  allow  the 
women  and  children  to  leave  the  town  was  barbarously  re- 
fused. An  attempt,  however,  to  storm  the  British  lines 
having  failed^  with  great  loss,  the  assailants  raised  the  siege 
and  separated^  and  D'Estaing  returned  to  France. 

The  year  1780  opened  inauspiciously  for  England. 
Gibraltar  was  besieged  by  a  combined  Spanish  and  Frendi 
force,  and  Minorca  was  equally  hard  pressed  by  the  same 
nations.  At  the  impulse  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  most 
of  the  European  powers  entered  into  an  Armed  Neutrality^ 
on  the  principle  that  '^fr'ee  ships  make  firee  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,"  in  opposition 
to  the  right  of  search  claimed  by  belligerent  powers.  But 
the  sea  is  the  element  on  which  British  glory  has  always 
risen  in  triumph,  and  England  now  had  a  hero  equal  to 
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the  emei^ncy.     Sir  George  Rodney  had  been  selected  for 
command  by  the  king  himself.     He  was  to  proceed  for 
the  West  Indies,  and,  on  his  way,  to  convoy  a  squadron 
of  transports  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.    As  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  leave  the  transports  to  proceed  alone 
in  a  certain  latitude,  the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Juan  de 
Langara,  was  sent  with  eleven  men  of  war  to  intercept 
them ;  but  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  he  was  encountered  by 
Rodney  (Jan.  16).    The  action  commenced  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  in  a  violent  gale  of  wmd,  and  was  continued 
through  a  stormy  night,  and  the  whole  Spanish  fleet  was 
taken  or  destroyed.     Rodney  relieved  both  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  and  then  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where,  soon 
afker  his  arrival,  he  engaged  off  St.  Lucie  the  count  de 
Guichen.     Rodney  had  twenty-one,  the  count  twenty- 
three  ships.    By  able  manoeuvres  the  English  admiral  had 
secured  the  prospect  of  a  complete  victory,  but  his  cap- 
tains (as  formerly  with  Benbow),  from  jealousy,  cowardice, 
or  ignorance,  disobeyed  his  signals,  and  the  French  fleet 
escaped.     He  brought  one  of  the  captains,  Bateman,  to  a 
court-martial,  and  he  was  dismissed  the  service.    Rodney 
tried  ineffectually  to  bring  the  fleet  again  to  action,  but  De 
Guichen  sailed  to  Europe  with  the  merchant^fleet,  and 
Rodney  then  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  America. 

Though  the  independence  of  the  revolted  provinces  had 
now  been  acknowledged  by  France  and  Spain,  and  these 
powers  had,  as  it  were,  armed  in  their  cause,  never  were 
the  prospects  of  the  colonists  so  gloomy.  Even  the  firm 
mind  of  Washington  began  to  despair.  Their  danger  arose 
not  from  the  increased  power  of  Great  Britain,  or  from  the 
reverses  of  the  war,  but  from  their  own  dissensions  and 
selfishness,  from  their  local  jealousies,  and  fit)m  that  ab- 
sorbing love  of  gain,  the  aftri  sacra /amesj  which  seems  to 
form  the  national  character  of  the  Americans,  and  which 
will  probably  for  ever  prevent  them  from  being  a  truly 
great  people.  He  who  views  in  the  congress  an  assembly 
of  sages  and  patriots,  such  as  we  fancy  the  senate  of 
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ancient  Rome  to  have  been,  will  find  himself  much  disap- 
pointed when  he  reads  their  history.  Patriots  there  were 
in  it  no  doubt,  and  many  even  when  acting  wrong  thought 
they  were  acting  right;  there  were  able  men  among  them 
also;  but  in  true  wisdom  they  were  wanting.  Faction 
reigned,  a  childish  dread  of  a  standing  army  made  them 
give  their  general  nothing  but  militia,  and  numbers  of  the 
citizens  made  the  public  distress  their  gain.  It  was  only 
the  aid  of  France  that  saved  them  firom  ruin. 

Relieved  of  all  apprehension  from  Washington,  sir  H. 
Clinton  resolved  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  person.  He  sailed  firom  New  York  and  laid  siege 
to  Charleston,  into  which  general  Lincoln  had  thrown  him* 
self  with  seven  thousand  provincials.  When  he  had  com* 
pleted  his  works  and  was  preparing  to  batter  the  town,  a 
capitulation  was  proposed  and  accepted.  The  whole  pro- 
vince was  speedily  reduced,  and  sir  H.  Clinton  then  re* 
turned  to  New  York,  leaving  lord  Comwallis  in  Carolina 
with  four  thousand  men.  The  American  government  sent 
thither  general  Gates,  who  assembled  at  Camden  an  anny 
of  six  thousand  men :  lord  Comwallis  advanced  to  attack 
him  with  not  more  than  two  thousand,  and  (Aug.  17)  gave 
him  a  complete  defeat,  killing  eight  hundred,  and  taking 
two  thousand  men,  with  all  the  baggage,  stores,  and  artil- 
lery ;  his  own  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  being  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men. 

In  July,  a  French  fleet,  having  six  thousand  troops  on 
board,  under  the  count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  proposed,  when  De  Guichen,  who  was  ex- 
pected, should  arrive,  that  a  general  attack  by  sea  and  land 
should  be  made  on  New  York ;  but  the  activity  of  Rod- 
ney, as  we  have  seen,  disconcerted  this  plan. 

While  Washington  was  absent  at  a  conference  with  count 
Rochambeau,  Arnold,  who  had  been  in  secret  correspond- 
ence with  sir  H.  Clinton  for  betraying  West  Point,  desired 
that  some  ttusty  agent  might  be  sent  to  him.  Migor 
Andr^,  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army^  volunteered 
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his  semcesj  and  he  landed  in  the  night  from  the  Vulture 
doop  of  war.  At  day-break>  when  his  conference  with 
Arnold  was  concluded,  he  found  it  impossible  to  return  to 
the  sloop,  and  being  {umished  by  Arnold  with  a  pass  un« 
der  the  name  of  Anderson,  he  attempted  to  reach  New 
York  by  land*  He  was  however  met  and  stopped  by  three 
militia-men.  He  wrote  without  delay  a  letter  to  Arnold 
under  his  assumed  name,  and  that  general  escaped  on  board 
the  Vulture  just  before  Washington's  order  to  arrest  him 
arrived. 

Andre,  who  no  longer  concealed  his  name  or  quaUty, 
was  brought  before  a  court-martial,  and  tried  as  a  spy. 
He  denied  that  he  was  such,  as  he  had  come  on  shore 
under  a  passport  or  flag  of  truce  from  Arnold.  The  court 
however  found  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged. 
Every  exertion  was  made  to  save  him  by  sir  H.  Clinton, 
but  in  vain ;  Washington  was  inexorable ;  even  the  urgent 
request  of  the  prisoner  to  be  shot  was  refused,  and  he  was 
hanged  (Oct.  2)  amid  the  sympathy  of  the  officers  and  sol* 
diers  of  the  American  army. 

As  the  contest  was  now  drawing  to  its  close,  we  will 
here  pause  and  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  affiurs  at  home, 
for  the  last  few  years. 

On  the  subject  of  the  war  with  the  colonies,  feelings  and 
opinions  were  divided.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  was 
beyond  doubt  on  the  side  of  the  ministry,  and  desirous  of 
reducing  the  refractory  colonists  by  force ;  and  the  king 
himself,  with  his  characteristic  obstinacy  of  character,  was 
firmly  set  against  concession.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whig^party,  partly  from  prudence  and  a  regard  for  justice, 
still  more  perhaps  out  of  opposition  to  the  court  and  mi« 
nistry,  were  in  favour  of  conciliation.  The  dissenters  were, 
of  course,  we  may  say,  on  the  side  of  the  colonists,  led 
more,  perhaps,  as  is  usual,  by  prejudice  and  a  veneration 
for  the  honoured  names  of  liberty,  independence  and  such 
like,  than  by  any  maxims  of  sound  policy  and  comprehen- 
sive wisdom.     One  of  their  most  distinguished  ministers, 
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Dn  Price^  published  a  work  at  this  time  on  the  ^Nature  tff 
Civil  Liberty,  the  Principles  of  Government/  etc.,  in  which, 
as  is  usual  in  such  writings,  the  blemishes  of  Uie  British 
constitution  were  studiously  displayed  and  exaggerated, 
while  free  reins  were  given  to  imagination  in  discussing 
tiie  spirit  and  nature  of  the  American  revolution.  There 
was  however  a  judicious  set  of  men,  such  as  dean  Tucker, 
who  saw  clearly  that  prudence  and  interest  equally  coun* 
seUed  an  acknowledgement  of  tiie  independence  of  the 
colonies  |  but  their  number  of  course  was  small,  and  their 
arguments  were  slighted. 

Lord  Chatham  had  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
troubles  been  the  advocate  of  conciliation.  He  was  for 
yielding  to  all  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  colonists;  he 
reprobated  the  employment  of  foreign  troops  against  them, 
and  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  his  most  impassioned 
eloquence  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  the  Indians 
in  the  war  by  Burgoyne.  But  nothing  was  further  from 
the  mind  of  this  great  man  than  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  When  on  the  7th  of  April  1778,  the  duke  of 
Richmond  moved  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  beseech- 
ing him  to  recognise  the  independence  of  America  by  with- 
drawing his  troops  from  that  country,  the  earl  of  Chatham, 
though  sufiering  severely  from  disease,  entered  the  house 
supported  by  his  son  and  son-in-law.  The  peers  all  rose 
and  stood  till  he  had  taken  his  seat.  When  he  got  up  to 
speak,  a  silence  the  most  profound  reigned  through  the 
house.  He  commenced  by  lamenting  that  his  infirmities  had 
so  long  kept  him  from  his  parliamentary  duties ;  he  said 
he  had  now  made  an  effort  almost  beyond  his  powers,  and 
was  come  for  perhaps  the  last  time  to  that  house  to  ex- 
press his  indignation  at  the  proposal  of  yielding  up  the 
sovereignty  of  America.  His  tone  at  first  was  low  and 
feeble,  but  as  he  advanced,  his  voice  recovered  its  accus- 
tomed power  and  melody,  and  his  eye  kindled  as  in  firmer 
days.  He  went  through  the  whole  of  the  American  war, 
dwelling  on  the  measures  he  had  opposed  and  the  evils  he 
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had  predicted^  adding  at  every  dose^  ^^and  so  it  proved." 
^^  My  lords/'  said  he  in  conclusion^  ^^  I  rgoice  that  the 
grave  has  not  closed  on  me,  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up 
my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and 
noble  monarchy,    Pk'essed  down  as  I  am  by  a  load  of  in-> 
firmities,  I  am  Uttle  able  to  serve  my  country  in  this  most 
perilous  conjuncture ;  but  while  I  have  sense  and  memory, 
I  will  never  consent  to  deprive  the  royal  ofbpring  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  the  heirs  of  the  princess  Sophia,  of 
their  fairest  inheritance,  or  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  na- 
tion by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  pos« 
sessions.     Shall  this  great  kingdom,  that  has  survived 
whole  and  intire  Danish  depredations,  Scottish  inroads, 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  armada,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house  of 
Bourbon  ?     Shall  a  people,  seventeen  years  ago  the  terror 
of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient  and 
inveterate  enemy.  Take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  ? 
It  is  impossible  !  I  wage  war  with  no  man,  or  Bet  of  men ; 
I  wish  for  none  of  their  employments ;  nor  would  I  co< 
operate  with  those  who  persist  in  unretracted  error ;  or  who, 
instead  of  acting  on  a  firm  decisive  line  of  conduct,  halt 
between  two  opinions  where  there  is  no  middle  path.     In 
God's  name,  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  for 
peace  or  war,  and  if  peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  ho- 
nour, why  is  not  war  commenced  without  hesitation  ?     I 
am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this 
kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its 
just  rights  though  I  know  them  not.    Any  state  however 
is  better  than  despair;  let  us  at  least  make  one  effort,  and 
if  we  must  fall  let  us  fall  like  men." 

The  duke  of  Richmond  replied.  As  he  proceeded  in  his 
axgument,  lord  Chatham,  by  the  motion  of  his  hand,  indi- 
cated that  he  took  notice  of,  and  would  reply  to  some  of- 
fensive expressions,  but  when  he  attempted  to  rise  again 
to  speak,  he  fell  back  in  a  convulsive  fit.  He  was  caught 
by  those  near  him  and  carried  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
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ment,  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  his  viUa  of  Hayes  in 
Kent,  where  on  the  eleventh  of  the  following  May  he 
breathed  his  last^  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral^  and  his  remains  re- 
pose  in  Westminster*abbey« 

The  name  of  William  Ktt,  the  great  commoner,iiie  man 
who  by  the  sole  forceof  talent  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
point  of  eminence^  stands  in  our  annals  invested  with 
never*fading  glory «  His  contemporaries  speak  with  won- 
der of  the  powers  of  his  eloqtienoe^  his  commanding  figure^ 
his  noble  countenance^  his  eagle-eye^  his  graceful  action, 
his  lofly  declamation,  his  withering  invective,  his  keen 
irony  and  sarcasm.  The  purity  of  his  private  life  gave 
lustre  to  his  public  virtues.  In  an  age  of  corruption,  ca- 
lumny never  ventured  to  breathe  a  suspicion  on  his  name. 
The  only  charge  that  could  be  made  against  him  was,  that 
for  the  sake  of  embarrassing  Walpole  he  had  advocated 
opinions  which  he  renounced  when  himself  in  power.  His 
ambition  was  boundless,  his  love  of  war  was  perhaps  too 
great,  and  never  did  a  minister  more  lavishly  employ  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Fortune  however  stood  his 
friend ;  the  successes  of  Wolfe  in  the  West  and  of  Clive  in 
the  East  (with  the  last  of  which  hoY^ver  he  had  no  con- 
cern), shed  glory  on  his  administration ;  and  the  impulse 
which  his  genius  had  given  to  the  nation,  achieved  re- 
splendent triumphs  even  after  his  retirement  from  office* 
The  chief  defect  in  the  character  of  this  eminent  man  was 
a  haughty  and  overbearing  spirit,  too  often  the  concomitant 
a[  great  political  talents.  As  the  vizier  of  an  Eastern 
monarch  Pitt  would  have  been  in  his  proper  element,  as 
all  would  then  have  yielded  to  his  will,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  popular  assembly  to  convince  or  to  conci- 
liate*. By  his  acceptance  of  a  peerage  he  certainly  ble- 
mished his  reputation. 

*  Aooording  to  Walpote  (U.  214),  Pitt  deolued  to  ?ox  that  Ximenes  wai  bit 
&T0ucite  chancter  in  historjr. 
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In  the  sesrion  of  1778  a  bill,  brought  in  by  sir  George 
Saville  for  the  repeal  of  certain  penalties  affecting  the  Ro- 
man catholics,  vas  passed  with  little  opposition.  The 
fanatic  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation,  however,  was  excited ; 
tumults  took  place  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  a  Pro- 
testant Association  was  formed  which  was  graduaUy  ex- 
tended to  England*  In  1780  the  principal  branch  of  this 
society  in  London,  having  chosen  as  its  president  lord 
QeoTge  Gordon,  brother  of  the  duke  of  that  title,  a  weak, 
dissipated,  but  fanatic  young  man,  it  was  resolved  to  petition 
parliament  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  statute.  Lord  George, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  agreed  to 
present  the  petition,  provided  it  was  brought  up  by  at  least 
twenty  thousand  men. 

On  Friday  June  the  2nd,  the  petitioners  assembled  in  St. 
George's-fields,  to  the  ntunber  of  from  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  with  lord  George  at  their  head,  and  wearing  blue 
cockades  inscribed  with  ^  No  Popery',  marched  in  four  di- 
visions to  the  parliament-house,  where  they  blocked  up  the 
avenues  and  insulted  several  of  the  members.  On  the  arrival 
of  some  troops  in  the  evening  they  retired,  but  proceeded  to 
demolish  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian  em- 
bassies. On  Saturday  the  populace  remained  quiet»  but 
on  Sunday  they  demolished  the  chapels  and  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  catholics  about  Moorfields.  Their  efforts  on 
Monday  were  directed  against  the  house  of  sir  Geoige 
Saville  in  Leicester-fields,  which  was  saved  with  difiiculty. 
On  Tuesday,  which  was  the  day  for  taking  their  petition 
into  consideration,  the  mob  again  surrounded  the  house, 
and  the  members  having  passed  some  resolutions  suited  to 
the  occasion,  adjourned.  In  the  evening  Newgate  was 
broken  open,  and  three  hundred  ruffians  turned  loose  $  the 
house  of  sir  John  Fielding,  the  magistrate,  was  demolished ; 
the  rabble  then  rushed  to  Bloomsbury-square  and  at- 
tacked the  residence  of  lord  Mansfield ;  they  plundered 
and  destroyed  the  furniture,  pictures,  and  statues,  and 
burned  the  books  and  manuscripts ;  the  earl  himself 
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and  his  lady  escaping  with  difficiilty.  The  day  concluded 
by  the  breaking  open  of  Clerkenwell  prison*  Oh  Wed- 
nesday the  King's-bench^  the  Fleets  and  other  prisons 
were  broken  open  and  set  on  fire^  as  also  were  several 
private  houses^  and  attempts  were  made  on  the  Bank  and 
Pay-office. 

Hitherto  the  mob  had  rioted  and  destroyed  at  will.  On 
this  day  a  privy-council  sat,  but  was  rising  without  coming 
to  a  conclusion^  when  the  king  asked  if  nothing  effectual 
could  be  recommended.  The  attorney-general  said  that  he 
knew  of  but  one  course,  which  was  to  authorise  the  mili- 
tary to  act  without  the  presence  of  a  magistrate.  The 
council,  though  approving,  hesitated  to  adopt  this  course ; 
when  the  king,  nobly  declaring  that  he  would  take  the 
whole  responsibiUty  on  himself,  signed  the  order.  The 
guards  and  militia  forthwith  began  to  act  against  the  rioters ; 
the  slaughter  was  considerable,  but  next  day  by  noon  the 
city  was  tranquil.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  a  chaige  of  high-treason.  Numbers  of 
the  rioters  were  tried  by  a  special  commission,  and  fifty* 
nine  were  capitally  convicted. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  happened  to  be  the  very  time 
selected  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  for  introducing  a  bill 
for  parliamentary  reform,  based  on  the  principles  of  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage^  The  actual  conduct 
of  the  future  constituents  it  may  be  supposed  did  not  pre- 
judice the  peers  much  in  favom*  of  the  proposed  measure, 
and  the  duke  was  content  that  his  bill  should  be  merely 
read  and  laid  on  the  table.  Many  are  the  instances  of 
human  folly  which  the  student  of  history  meets  with  in 
his  course ;  but  of  all  follies,  perhaps  the  greatest  is  that  of 
supposing  that  peasants,  town-labourers  and  low  mechanics, 
who  must  form  the  great  majority  of  the  population  in  every 
country,  are  capable  of  thinking  and  reasoning  correctly 
on  either  foreign  or  domestic  politics,  and  therefore  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  political  power.  Yet  what  folly,  or 
rather  what  base  juggle,  is  so  often  repeated  ?    The  love  of 
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mischief  or  gain^  or  the  craving  after  low  popularity  is  the 
usual  motive  of  the  advocates  of  such  a  destructive  princi* 
pie.  If  the  low^  classes  were  wise  they  would  be  content 
with  justice  and  security^  and  seek  not  for  power  which 
they  would  only  exercise  to  their  own  eventual  injury. 

We  now  resume  the  narrative  of  the  American  war. 

The  blockade  of  Gibraltar  still  continued  (1781) ;  famine 
preyed  on  the  garrison  and  people,  but  admiral  Danby 
conveyed  supplies  to  it  in  the  face  of  a  superior  Spanish 
fleet  lying  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  The  besiegers  then  kept 
up  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
bombardments  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  they  had  brought 
their  works  to  completion,  when  a  sally  of  the  garrison  to- 
tally destroyed  them.  A  combined  force  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  was  landed  at  Minorca  for  the  attack  of  St.  Phi- 
lip's castle,  and  a  combined  fleet  of  seventy  ships  of  war 
appeared  in  the  British  channeL 

The  Dutch  had  perfidiously  joined  in  the  war  against 
Enghmd,  but  they  paid  dear  for  their  treachery.  Admiral 
Parker,  as  with  six  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  he 
was  convoying  a  fleet  from  the  Baltic,  was  encountered  off 
the  Doggerbank  (Aug.  5)  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Zoutman, 
with  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  frigates.  The  action,  which 
lasted  nearly  four  hours,  was  terrific;  the  English  had  five 
hundred,  the  Dutch  twelve  hundred,  killed  and  wounded; 
both  fleets  were  disabled,  and  the  Dutch  hardly  got  into 
their  own  ports.  In  the  West  Indies,  Rodney  took  their 
island  of  St.  Eustathius,  in  which,  being  a  firee  port,  im- 
mense wealth  in  goods  and  stores  was  collected :  all  this 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors,  who  also  captured  a  great 
number  of  merchantmen'*'. 

*  With  that  base  \ore  of  gain  which  too  often  degprades  the  mercantile  cha- 
racter, some  London  and  Bermudian  merchants  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
plying the  American  privateers  with  warlike  stores ;  gunpowder  going  under 
the  name  of  grain  and  cannon-balla  of  fruit  in  their  accounts  and  papers. 
*'  My  happiness/'  writes  Rodney,  **  i»  having  been  the  instrument  of  my 
eonntry  in  bringing  this  nest  of  villains  to  condign  punishment.  They  deserve 
scourging,  and  they  shall  be  scourged."— lift  of  Bodneyi  li,  pp.  12, 13.    He 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  sent  general  Arnold  with  a 
force  into  Vii^inia,  directed  lord  Comwallis  to  form  a 
junction  with  him.   As  he  was  advancing  for  that  purposCj 
he  sent  colonel  Tarleton  with  a  corps  of  eleven  hundred 
men,  to  oppose  general  Morgan  who  was  acting  on  his  left* 
At  a  place  called  the  Cowpens,  Tarleton  came  up  with  the 
enemy  (Jan.  17)>  and  in  the  hard-fought  action  which  en- 
sued, the  British  were  defeated  for  the  first  time  in  an 
open  field  of  battle.    The  American  general  Oreene  dis- 
played considerable  ability  in  impeding  the  measures  of 
lord  Comwallis  till  he  found  himself  strong  Plough  to  en- 
gage him;  he  then  (Mar.  15)  gave  him  battie  at  Guild- 
ford court-house.    The  Americans  had  five  thousand  men, 
the  British  half  the  number.  The  latter  gained  the  honour 
of  the  day,  but  want  of  provisions  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather  obliged  them  to  retire,  leaving  their  wounded  to 
the  care  of  the  enemy.    Lord  Comwallis  then  pushed  on 
for  Viiginia,  while  Greene  advanced  toward  South  Carolina. 
At  a  place  named  Hobkirk's-hill  (Apr.  25)  he  was  attacked 
and  routed  by  lord  Rawdon ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  ope- 
rations, he  encountered  (Sept  8)  at  Eutaw-springs  colcmel 
Stewart,  who  now  commanded  the  British  in  that  province. 
The  action  was  the  most  obstinate  that  had  yet  been  fought ; 
the  American  militia  acted  nobly ;  both  sides  claimed  the 
victoiy,  but  the  British  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to 
Charleston. 

Lord  ComwaUis,  meantime,  having  reached  the  Chesa- 
peake, in  spite  of  opposition,  fortified  Tork-tovni  and 
Gloucester-point.  He  applied  in  vain  for  reinforcements 
to  sir  H.  Clinton,  who  feared  for  New  York.  A  laige 
French  fleet,  under  count  De  Grasse,  then  entered  the 
Chesapeake,  and  Washington  and  count  Rochambeau  ha- 
ving joined  their  forces,  their  united  army  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men  appeared  before  York-town,  while  De  Grasse 
blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  York  river.    The  British 

WIS  however  leTerdiy  attacked  by  Burke  in  parliamenty  and  Mme  of  the 
Mwrecorersd  damasei  againat  him  in  niita  at  law. 
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force  did  not  amount  to  seven  thousand  men.  A  gallant 
defence  was  made,  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  num- 
bers, and  capitulate  (Oct.  19).  With  this  unfortunate 
event  the  contest  in  America  terminated. 

Fortune  was  elsewhere  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain^ 
whom  France  had  now  deprived  of  all  the  Leeward  Islands, 
except  Antigua  and  Barbadoes*  Minorca  was  lost;  St« 
Philip's  castle,  after  one  of  the  noblest  defences  on  record, 
and  the  reduction  of  its  garrison  to  eight  hundred  men, 
having  been  obliged  to  surrender. 

The  surrender  of  Tork*town  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
North  administration.  An  unfortunate  minister  is  seldom 
secure  in  his  power;  the  country  gentlemen  now  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  folly  of  continuing  the  war ;  a  formidable 
plan  of  attack  was  conceived  and  executed  by  the  opposi* 
tion,  led  on  by  general  Conway  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  sustained 
by  their  usual  champions,  with  the  accession  of  William 
Pitt,  son  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham,  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
both  of  whom  had  displayed  great  talent  in  debate.  Day 
after  day  the  ministerial  majority  declined.  At  length 
(Mar.  1782)  lord  North  announced  that  the  cabinet  was 
dissolved. 

The  opposition  having  gained  the  victory,  had  now  to 
divide  the  spoils.  But  herein  lay  a  difficulty.  It  consisted 
of  two  almost  hostile  parties ;  the  one  headed  by  the  mar^ 
quess  of  Rockingham,  which  was  for  conceding  total  inde- 
pendence to  the  colonies ;  the  other,  led  by  the  earl  of 
Shelbume,  which  though  willing  to  yield  up  the  right  of 
taxation  and  terminate  the  war,  trod  in  the  steps  of  lord 
Chatham,  who  almost  with  his  dying  breath  had  protested 
against  a  dism^nberment  of  the  empire.  The  new  minis- 
try was  formed  of  five  of  each  party ;  the  chancellor  lord 
Thurlow,  to  gratify  the  king,  being  aDowed  to  retain  the 
great  seal.  Lord  Rockingham  was  premier;  lord  Shel- 
bume and  Mr.  Fox  secretaries;  general  Conway  com- 
mander-in-chief; lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  Mr.  Dunning  (now lord Ashburton)  chancellor 
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of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster^  etc. ;  Burke  was  paymaster  of 
the  forces ;  Barr^  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  Sheridan  under« 
secretary  of  state.    Pitt  declined  taking  any  office. 

The  watchword  of  the  new  ministry  was  peace^  economy, 
and  no  patronage.  Tet,  when  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill 
for  a  reform  in  parliament,  it  was  rejected,  and  the  whole 
of  the  retrenchments  made  amounted  only  to  72>O0O/.  a 
year,  the  far  greater  part  of  which  was  in  the  department 
of  Mr.  Burke,  the  great  advocate  of  the  measure.  What., 
further  they  might  have  done  is  not  to  be  known,  for  the 
death  of  lord  Rockingham  in  the  summer  broke  up  the 
cabinet,  as  Fox  and  his  firiends  refused  to  act  under  lord 
Shelbume,  and  retired.  Mr.  Pitt  now  took  office  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  though  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age. 

Negotiations  for  peace  had  been  commenced,  but  the 
war  still  continued.  On  the  12th  of  April  Rodney  brought 
De  Grasse  to  action  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  executing 
the  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line,  he  gave  him  a  com- 
plete defeat,  taking  or  destroying  eight  ships,  and  reducing 
almost  to  wrecks  the  remainder,  two  of  which  were  cap- 
tured a  few  days  after  by  sir  Samuel  Hood.  But  as  admiral 
Graves  was  conducting  the  prizes  to  England,  and  convoy- 
ing the  homeward-bound  merchant-fleeti  a  terrific  storm 
came  on,  in  which  all  the  prizes  but  one,  two  British  men- 
of  war,  and  several  of  the  merchantmen,  perished,  and 
three  thousand  lives  were  lost.  At  home,  the  loss  of  the 
Royal  George  of  one  hundred  guns,  which  was  upset  by  a 
squall  (Aug.  29)  at  Portsmouth,  and  went  down  with  ad- 
miral Kempenfeldt  and  a  thousand  men  and  women  on 
board,  increased  the  calamities  of  the  year. 

The  storm  of  war  beat  this  year  with  unprecedented  fury 
on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  and  its  heroic  defenders.  The 
duke  of  CriUon,  the  conqueror  of  Minorca,  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  besieging  army ;  ten  floating  batteries,  proof 
against  shot  and  fire,  were  constructed ;  forty-seven  sail  of 
the  line,  beside  frigates  and  other  craft,  were  collected  in 
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the  bay;  while  batteries^  mounting  two  hundred  guns  and 
protected  by  forty  thousand  men^  were  raised  on  the  isthmus. 
The  whole  force  by  land  and  sea  amounted  to  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  On  the  13th  of  September  a  simultaneous 
canonnadewas  opened  on  the  fortress^  which  was  returned 
by  shells  and  red-hot  baUs.  The  whole  peninsula  seemed 
one  blaze  of  flame^  while  the  roaring  of  the  artillery  was 
not  intermitted  for  a  second.  During  the  day  no  effect 
seemed  to  be  made  on  either  side^  but  in  the  night  two  of 
the  floating  batteries  burst  into  flames ;  the  light  enabled 
the  besieged  to  direct  their  guns^  and  by  morning  six  more 
were  in  the  same  condition ;  the  fire  from  twelve  gun-boats 
prevented  the  enemy  from  bringing  off  their  crews^  all  of 
whom  would  have  perished  but  for  the  humanity  of  the 
British^  who  saved  about  four  hundred  men.  The  siege 
was  now  at  an  end^  and  the  war  was  thus  concluded  bril- 
liantly by  England  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies. 
Her  success  had  been  uniform  in  the  East.  General 
EUiot,  the  gallant  governor  of  Gibraltar^  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  Heathfield. 

As  the  Shelbume  administration  could  not  command  a 
majority  in  parliament^  it  was  necessary  to  seek  the  support 
of  either  lord  North  or  Mr.  Fox.  With  the  former  Mr. 
Pitt  would  have  nothing  to  do ;  duty^  he  said^  forbad  him 
to  unite  with  a  man  who  had  brought  such  calamity  on 
the  country,  and  whose  principles  he  had  so  often  con- 
demned. He  agreed  to  make  a  personal  application  to 
Mr.  Fox,  but  the  antipathy  of  the  latter  to  lord  Shelbume 
was  invincible.  The  ministry  therefore  resolved  to  go  on 
as  they  were  with  the  public  business.  The  preliminary 
treaties  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain  were  accordingly 
executed ;  but  when  the  day  came  for  submitting  them  to 
parliament  (Feb.  17^  1783),  the  address  was  carried  in  the 
lords  only  by  a  majority  of  seventy-two  to  fifty-nine,  and 
in  the  commons  the  minister  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  sixteen.  The  cause  of  this  was  the  celebrated  coalition 
between  Fox  and  lord  North,  the  most  disgraceful  com- 
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pact,  8ave  one^  that  our  history  records :  Mr.  Fox^  from 
lust  of  power  and  revenge,  imited  with  a  man  on  whom  for 
years  he  had  been  pouring  forth  the  vials  of  his  wratlij 
and  whom  he  had  so  often  menaced  with  impeachment ! 
After  an  ineffectual  stru^le  the  ministry  resigned;  the 
king  made  every  efibrt  in  his  power  to  avoid  capitulating 
to  Fox;  he  even  meditated  a  retreat  to  Hanover.  At 
length  he  yielded,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  a  new 
ministry,  with  the  duke  of  Portland  at  its  head,  was 
formed ;  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  were  the  secretaries  of 
state,  and  lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Mr.  Burke  returned  to  his  former  situation,  and  thus  took 
his  share  in  the  indelible  disgrace  of  his  party. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  which  had  been  concluded^  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ac« 
knowledged ;  between  England,  France  and  Spain  there 
was  a  restitution  of  conquests^  and  the  last  power  obtained 
Minorca  and  the  Fbridas.  The  only  loss  of  England  was 
a  hundred  million  pounds,  which  she  added  to  her  debt, 
for  a  very  few  years  showed  that  the  trade  with  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  America  was  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  that  with  them  as  colonies  had  ever  been.  The  mad- 
ness of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  encouraging  the  principles 
of  revolution  out  of  hatred  to  England,  was  destined  ere 
long  to  meet  its  chastisement  from  these  very  principles. 
As  for  the  United  States,  they  have  since  advanced  prodi- 
giously in  wealth  and  population,  but  they  have  fallen  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  a  fierce  democracy,  beneath  whose  in- 
fluence the  national  character  is  continually  deteriorating; 
and  perhaps  it  is  their  lot  to  save  the  parent-state  firom  a 
similar  condition,  by  exhibiting  it  in  its  genuine  deformity*. 

*  For  thii  purpose,  trayels  and  other  works  relating  to  the  social  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  United  States  should  be  careftilly  studied.  We  recom- 
mend particularly  the  writings  of  M.  de  Tocqueyille  and  captains  Hamilton 
and  Marryat.  Judge  Haliburton's  humorous  '  Clockmaker'  likewise  contains 
numerous  sound  and  sagacious  observations  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  North 
America.  One  good  effect  resulting  from  our  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
real  condition  of  the  United  States  is,  that  we  rarely  now  see  them  and  their 
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In  eveiy  point  of  view^  the  separation  has  been  a  Uessing 
to  England ;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted^  as  we  have  already 
observed;  that  it  was  not  effected  amicably. 

The  coalition  ministry  soon  met  with  the  fate  it  merited* 
The  want  of  confidence  in  the  public  appeared  by  the  de- 
cline in  the  firnds^  the  three  per  cent,  consols  falling  from 
70  to  56.  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  reform  was  negatived.  At 
length  Mr.  Fox  introduced  his  India-bUl^  and  its  rejection 
by  the  lords  (Dec.  16)  sealed  the  doom  of  the  ministry. 
A  new  cabinet  was  formed  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  its  chiefs  and 
this  extraordinary  man  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  state^  with 
but  one  interruption^  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Fox  remained  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 

When  we  consider  the  youth  of  Mr.  Pitt^  the  political 
courage  and  wisdom  which  he  displayed  in  this  crisis  is  as* 
tonishing.  Instead  of  dissolving  the  parliament,  he  went 
on  sufiering  himself  to  be  beaten  in  every  division  till  he 
had  given  the  opposition  and  their  leader  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  show  to  the  world  that  their  object  was  that  a 
tyrannical  majority  of  the  commons  should  dictate  to 
theking,the  lordi  and  the  nation,  treading  m  the  steps 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  He  then  (Mar.  24,  1 784)  ap- 
pealed to  the  country  by  a  dissolution ;  and  the  number  of 
'  Fox's  Martyrs/  as  those  opposition  members  who  lost 
their  seats  were  humorously  called,  being  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  his  triumph  was  complete,  and  the  power  of  the 
great  whig  oligarchy  was  finally  overthrown.  Henceforth, 
till  the  horrors  of  war  were  renewed,  Mr.  Pitt  went  on 
steadily  improving  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  17B8,  an  event  occurred  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  legislative  histoiy  of  the 
country. 

The  health  of  the  king  had  been  lately  in  a  precarious 

institutions  held  up,  as  they  haye  been  even  in  parliament,  as  models  for  pur 
imitation.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  letters  in  the  Times  newspaper 
signed  '  A  Geneyese  TniYeller/  are  evidently  the  compositions  of  one  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  United  States  and  their  parties  and  politics. 
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state,  and  his  disorder  finally  terminated  in  mental  de* 
rangement.  When  the  fact  had  been  ascertained,  Mr.  Pitt 
(Dec.  10)  moved  for  a  committee  to  inspect  the  journals 
for  precedents.  Mr.  Fox  insisted  that  the  heir-apparent 
had  an  indisputable  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  executiTC 
authority.  This  Mr.  Pitt  denied,  declaring  such  an  asser- 
tion to  be  little  less  than  treason  to  the  constitution:  ^^  kings 
and  princes,^'  he  said,  ^^  derived  their  power  from  the 
people ;  and  to  the  people  alone,  by  means  of  their  repre* 
sentatives,  did  it  belong  to  decide  in  cases  for  which  the 
constitution  had  made  no  specific  provisicm.'^  The  princ^ 
he  maintained,  had  no  more  right  in  this  case  than  any 
other  subject,  though  it  might  be  expedient  to  ofier  him 
the  regency.  In  the  house  of  lords,  the  same  view  of  the 
constitution  was  taken  by  lord  Camden. 

Mr.  Fox,  finding  that  the  principles  he  had  advanced 
were  generally  disapproved  of,  then  sought  only  to  procure 
for  the  prince  the  fidl,  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  the  royal 
prerogative;  but  Mr.  Pitt  had  his  reasons  for  imposing 
limitations. 

The  usual  position  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  in  fact, 
continued;  the  heir-apparent  was  in  opposition  to  the 
king,  and  on  the  usual  account — ^money.  The  prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  of  a  remarkably  dissipated  and  extravagant 
temper,  had  been  allowed  50,000/.  a  year,  a  sum  sufficient, 
it  might  be  supposed,  for  a  single  man  even  in  his  exalted 
station ;  but  as  the  king  himself,  when  prince  of  Wales, 
had  been  allowed  100,000/.  a  year,  the  coalition-ministry 
had  insisted  on  the  same  sum  being  given  to  the  present 
heir-apparent;  but  partly  firom  parsimony,  partly  firom 
disapproval  of  the  prince's  mode  of  life,  and  partly  from 
dislike  of  the  proposers,  the  king  had  obstinately  refused 
his  assent.  The  consequence  was  that  the  prince  got 
deeply  in  debt, — ^a  state,  firom  which,  as  subsequent  events 
showed,  even  the  larger  sum  would  not  have  preserved  him. 
In  1786  he  applied  to  his  father  for  assistance,  and  meeting 
with  a  harsh  refusal,  he  set  about  a  pretended  system  of 
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economy^  selling  all  his  horses^  (his  coach-horses  included^) 
suspending  his  buildings^  shutting  up  the  most  splendid 
apartments  in  Carlton-house,  his  residence^  etc.  When 
this  had  been  supposed  to  have  produced  its  effect  on  the 
public  mind^  his  friends  in  the  commons  proposed  (Apr. 
20,  1787)  &n  address  to  the  king  for  his  relief.  Mr.  Pitt 
earnestly  required  that  the  motion  should  be  withdrawn, 
as  it  might  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  circumstances  which 
he  would  wish  to  conceal.  Mr.  Rolle  used  still  stronger 
language ;  while  Fox,  Sheridan  and  others  of  the  prince's 
friends  insisted  that  he  feared  no  investigation  of  his  con* 
duct. 

The  matter  alluded  to  was  the  secret  marriage  of ^  the 
prince  of  Wales  with  a  catholic  lady  of  the  name  of  Fitz* 
herbert, — ^a  fiict,  of  which  we  believe  at  present  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  a  few  days  after,  by  the 
authority  of  the  prince,  declared,  that  '^  the  fact  not  only 
could  never  have  happened  legally,  but  never  did  happen 
in  any  way,  and  had  from  the  beginning  been  a  vile  and 
malignant  falsehood.^^  The  greater  part  of  the  house  was, 
or  afiected  to  be,  satisfied,  and  a  meeting  having  taken 
place  between  the  prince  and  Mr.  Pitt,  an  addition  of 
10,000/.  a  year  was  made  to  his  royal  highness's  income; 
161,000/.  was  issued  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and 
20,000/.  for  the  works  at  Carlton-house.  The  prince  then 
resumed  his  former  mode  of  life,  and  soon  got  into  debt 
as  deeply  as  ever. 

As  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  prince,  when 
regent,  would  select  his  ministers  from  the  party  with  which 
he  had  long  been  connected,  Mr.  Pitt,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  suppose,  from  private  as  well  as  public  motives,  was 
anxious  to  limit  his  powers.  The  regency  was  therefore 
offered  to  the  prince,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  not  being 
enabled  to  confer  any  peerage,  or  to  grant  any  office,  re- 
version or  pension,  except  during  the  king's  pleasure; 
while  the  care  of  the  royal  person,  with  the' disposition  of 
the  household,  and  the  consequent  appointment  to  all 
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places  in  it  (about  four  hundred  in  number)  should  be 
committed  to  the  queen.  The  prince,  though  mortified, 
consented  to  accept  this  limited  sovereignty.  Had  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  fiiends  been  wise,  (which  they  rarely  showed 
themselves  to  be)  they  would  have  snatched  the  reins  of 
power  at  once ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  interposed 
such  numerous  needless  delays,  (though  it  was  weU-known 
that  the  king's  health  was  improving  every  day,)  that  the 
bill  did  not  reach  its  second  reading  in  the  house  of  lords 
till  the  19th  of  February ;  the  accounts  of  the  royal  health 
were  by  that  time  so  iTavourable,  that  the  house  judged 
it  decorous  to  adjourn  to  the  24th,  on  which  day  his  ma<- 
jesty's  intellect  had  recovered  its  usual  state,  and  the  cup 
of  power  was  once  more  dashed  from  the  lips  of  the  whigs. 
Very  different  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. An  address  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  '<  requesting 
him  immediately  to  take  on  him  the  government  of  that 
kingdom  as  regent,'^  was  voted  by  both  houses  without  a 
a  division,  and  when  the  lord-lieutenant  refused  to  transmit 
it,  conunissioners  were  appointed  to  present  it  to  the 
prince.  Here,  then,  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  evil  of  a 
divided  legislature,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  incorporating 
union.  Had  the  prince  refused  the  limited  regency  of 
England,  it  would  probably  have  been  given  to  the  queen, 
and  thus  England  would  have  been  ruled  by  one  regent 
and  Ireland  by  another,  and  with  different  powers.  For«- 
tunately  the  recovery  of  the  king  prevented  the  matter 
from  acting  otherwise  than  as  a  warning  and  an  incentive 
to  prudent  statesmen,  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  another  crisis. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GEORGE  III.  (coNTiNUBo). 

1600—1789. 

East  India  Company.-— State  of  India. — ^Fint  exploits  of  CliYe.-*Clapti]re  of 
Calciitta.>-Saooeiie8  of  CliYe.— Battle  of  Plassey.— English  in  India.— Vi- 
goTOQs  reforms  of  CUve ; — ^his  death.— Wairen  Hastings, — ^The  Rohillas*— - 
Cheyte  Sing. — The  Begums. — Impeachment  of  Hastings. — East  India  hills 
of  Fox  and  Pitt. — ^Marquess  Comwallis. 

As  India  now  formed  an  important  portion  of  the  British 
empire>  we  will  sketch  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish dominion  in  that  vast  region '^^ 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  the 
English  merchants  began  to  aspire  to  a  share  in  the  lucra- 
tive commerce  of  the  East^  then  engrossed  by  the  Portu- 
guese. The  distance^  danger^  and  expense  of  the  voyage 
proving  too  great  for  individual  enterprise^  the  queen  in 
the  year  1600  granted  a  charter  to  a  company  of  merchants 
for  the  trade  to  India.  The  original  capital  of  the  company 
was  72^000/.  divided  into  50/.  shares.  In  1612  they  esta- 
blished their  first  factory  at  Surat  on  the  west  coast  of  India. 
They  formed  settlements  also  in  the  Spice  Islands ;  but 
from  these  they  were  driven  by  a  series  of  aggressive  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  who  had  also  settled  there^  ending 
in  the  massacre  of  Amboyna  in  1623.  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  l7th  century  they  established  factories  at  Ma- 
dras and  Fort  St.  David  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel^  and 
at  Hooghly  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  Bengal^  whence 
they  afterwards  removed  to  Calcutta,  lower  down  on  the 
same  river.  Charles  II.  gave  to  them  the  island  of  Bom- 
bayj  which  he  had  received  in  dower  with  his  queen,  and 

*  See  Onne's  History  of  Indostan,  Mill's  History  of  British  India,  Sir  John 
Maleohn's  Life  of  Cliyei  and  hii  other  worki  on  Indiiu 
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the  isle  of  St.  Helena  in  the  Atlantic.  James  11.^  a  great 
fosterer  of  trade,  enlarged  their  charter  very  much,  em* 
powering  them  to  build  fortresses,  raise  troops,  coin  money, 
etc.  By  the  extravagance,  mismanagement,  and  comip* 
tion  incidental  to  a  company  of  the  kind,  they  soon  incur- 
red a  debt  of  two  millions  sterling ;  and  in  1698  a  rival 
company,  by  ofiering  a  large  advance  of  mon^  at  eight 
per  cent,  to  the  government,  obtained  a  charter.  The  old 
company  also  obtained  a  renewal  of  theirs,  and  after  a  trial 
of  a  few  years,  finding  the  competition  ruinous,  they  united 
in  1702  under  a  new  charter,  and  took  the  name  of  ^  The 
United  East  India  Company.'  Their  afiairs  were  directed 
at  home  by  a  court  of  twenty-four  directors  chosen  annu- 
ally by  the  proprietors  of  the  stock,  and  each  of  their  set- 
tlements was  governed  by  a  president  and  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

At  this  time,  the  Portuguese,  whose  dominion  had  never 
been  stable,  were  powerless  in  India;  but  the  French  had 
settlements  at  Pondicheny,  on  the  coast  of  CSoromandel, 
and  at  Chandemagore,  on  the  Hooghly.  The  Dutch  also 
had  a  factory  at  Chinsura  on  this  river,  and  others  on  the 
Coromandel  coast. 

The  political  condition  of  India  was  of  the  following  na- 
ture. In  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Baber,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  celebrated  Timoor,  invaded  and  conquered 
a  great  part  of  India  with  an  army  of  Mogul  Turks.  This 
empire  was  gradually  extended  by  his  successors,  and  under 
the  vigorous  rule  of  Aurungzebe  it  attained  its  utmost  li- 
mits. But  after  the  death  of  that  monarch  in  1707^  the 
decline  of  the  empire  rapidly  advanced,  and  the  invasion 
of  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian,  in  1738,  reduced  it  to  the  low- 
est ebb.  Many  of  the  subordinate  chiefs  became  inde- 
pendent, yielding  only  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  emperor 
of  Delhi. 

Permanent  conquest  in  the  East  is  little  more  than  a 
change  of  rulers ;  the  laws,  the  customs,  the  property  of 
the  people  remain  unaltered.    So  it  was  in  India ;  a  Hin- 
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doo  rc^ah  was  in  many  cases  succeeded  by  a  Mohammedan 
nabob,  but  the  cultivator  only  paid  his  land-tax  as  before : 
the  finances  of  the  state  were  managed  by  Hindoos^  and 
the  native  Soocars^  or  bankers^  and  opulent  merchants  re- 
tained the  influence  which  wealth  never  fails  to  confer. 
Large  portions  of  the  empire  were  placed  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Soobahdars^  or  viceroys^  under  whom  Mogul 
Nabobs  or  Hindoo  Rajahs  ruled  over  smaller  districts. 

The  English  long  abstained  from  taking  any  concern  in 
the  affairs  of  the  native  princes^  and  they  would  probably 
have  continued  this  prudent  course  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ambition  of  their  restless  rivals  the  French.  When  the  Si- 
lesian  war  broke  out  in  Europe^  France  and  England  ex- 
tended their  hostilities  to  the  East.  A  French  fleet,  under 
M.  de  Boyrdonnais,  reached  India  in  1746 ;  the  English 
fleet  there  retired  before  it,  and  Bourdonnais  reduced  Ma- 
dras. He  engaged  that  it  should  be  restored  on  payment 
of  a  ransom ;  but  when  he  was  gone,  Dupleix,  the  governor 
of  Pondicherry,  refused  to  perform  the  agreement*  Du^ 
pleix  attempted  the  following  year  to  take  Fort  St.  David, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  was  himself  besieged  in 
Pondicherry  by  admiral  Boscawen  (1749) ;  owing  however 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  want  of  skill  in  the  engineer, 
and  other  causes,  the  siege  proveda  failure.  By  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  Madras  was  restored ;  but  as  both  the 
English  and  French  companies  had  now  good  bodies  of 
troops,  they  engaged  them  in  the  disputes  of  the  native 
princes,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
placed  them  again  in  hostilities  with  each  other.  These 
troops,  we  may  observe,  consisted  of  Europeans  and  of  na- 
tives called  Sepoys*. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  soobahdar  of  the  Deckan  {South), 
or  that  part  of  India  south  of  the  river  Nerbuddah,  had  of 
late  years  rendered  himself  nearly  independent  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  Under  him  the  nabob  of  Arcot  ruled  the  Camatic, 
a  region  extending  for  more  than  five  hundred  miles  along 

*  The  Persian  S^hi  or  Turkish  I^hiM,  foot-ioldier. 
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the  east  coast,  and  in  which  both  Madras  and  Pondicherry 
lie.  After  the  death  of  Nizam-ul^Mulk  the  succession  to 
his  dignity  was  disputed  in  the  usual  oriental  manner^  and 
it  chanced  that  there  was  also  a  contest  for  the  nabobship 
of  Arcot.  Dupleix  saw  a  prospect  of  power  and  wealth  if 
he  were  to  take  part  in  the  affidr^  and  he  embraced  the 
cause  of  Muzuffir  Jung,  a  grandson  of  Nizom-'Ul'-Mulk^ 
and  of  Chunda  Sahib^  a  pretender  to  the  nabobship.  The 
English  became  aware  that  th^  also  must  become  parties 
in  the  contest  or  tamely  submit  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
country,  as  the  candidates  supported  by  Dupleix  were  now 
triumphant.  They  accordingly  took  the  side  of  Nasir  Jung^ 
son  of  the  late  soobahdar,  and  of  Mohammed  Ali ,  son  of  the 
late  nabob.  But  they  were  at  this  time  greatly  inferior  to 
their  rivals  in  power  and  influence,  and  Dupleix  had  ob*> 
tained  a  large  share  of  the  treasures  of  Ni£am-ul-Mulk  and 
been  appointed  governor  of  all  the  country  south  of  the 
river  Kistna.  To  relate  the  contest  in  detail  Mis  not  within 
our  province  ^  but  as  it  served  to  bring  to  view  the  great 
qualities  of  Clive,  the  founder  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire, 
we  wiU  dwell  on  it  for  a  short  space. 

Robert  Clive,  the  son  of  a  respectable  family  in  Shrop- 
shire, went  out  to  Madras  as  a  writer  in  17^4,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  Not  relishing  the  civil  service,  he  obtained  in 
1747  an  ensign's  conunission  in  the  company's  troops,  and 
on  various  occasions  he  showed  himself,  by  his  courage, 
coolness,  presence  of  mind,  and  fertility  of  resource,  to  be 
a  bom  soldier ;  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  his 
talents  were  generally  acknowledged,  especially  by  Major 
Lawrence,  the  able  commander  of  the  troops  at  Madras. 

In  1 75 1  the  afikirs  of  Mohammed  Ali  were  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  that  nothing,  it  was  plain,  could  save  them  from  ruin 
but  some  extraordinary  efibrt.  As  Chunda  Sahib  was  ab- 
sent, besi^ng  his  rival  in  Trinchinopoly,  Clive  proposed 
a  bold  attempt  to  besiege  his  capital,  Arcot.  At  the  head 
of  a  force  of  not  more  than  two  himdred  Europeans  and 
three  hundred  sepoys  he  set  forth  to  attack  a  fort  garrisoned 
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by  eleven  hundred  men  and  in  a  city  with  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants ;  but  the  garrison  retired  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  the  people  received  him  favourably.  Chunda 
Sahib  sent  his  son  to  recover  the  fortress,  and  Clive  soon 
found  himself  with  only  four  officers,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Europeans,  and  two  hundred  sepoys  (to  this  his 
force  was  now  reduced),  in  a  ruinous  fort  of  more  than  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  with  provision  only  for  sixty 
days,  besieged  by  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  French 
and  ten  thousand  native  troops  well  supplied  with  artillery. 
Here,  however,  he  maintained  himself  for  fifty  days,  re- 
pelled  every  attack,  and  finally  forced  the  enemy  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire  from  the  town. 

Being  reinforced  from  Fort  St.  David,  and  joined  by  a 
corps  of  the  people  named  Mahrattas,  he  defeated  a  body  of 
three  hundred  French  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  na- 
tives, and  took  the  pagoda  or  temple  of  Conjeveram ;  and 
afterwards,  at  the  village  of  Coverspak,  he  totally  routed  a 
force  of  about  the  same  number  (Jan.  1752).  The  seat  of 
war  was  now  transferred  to  Trinchinopoly  and  its  vicinity, 
where  Clive  cheerfully  served  under  iSiajor  Lawrence. 
Success  attended  all  their  operations ;  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  French  sank  everywhere.  The  death  of 
Chunda  Sahib  reUeved  Mohammed  Ali  from  a  competitor; 
and  the  recall  of  Dupleix  (17^4),  and  the  pacific  character 
of  his  successor,  Godeheu,  seemed  to  promise  a  period  of 
tranquillify.  Clive  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  afiairs 
to  return  to  England  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health. 
After  an  abode  of  two  years  in  his  native  country,  he  re- 
turned to  India  as  governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  with  a  com- 
mission of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  army,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  command  the  king's  troops.  He  reached 
Fort  St.  David  on  the  20th  of  June,  1756  ;  and  that  very 
day  an  event  occurred  in  Bengal— the  capture  of  Calcutta 
— ^which  called  him  away  to  that  province  which  was  to  be 
the  great  scene  of  his  glory. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
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and  Qnaaa  had  been  ruled  by  the  aoobehdmr  AlherdK 
Khan^  an  able  and  prudent  man.  On  hia  death  (Apr.  9, 
1756)  he  was  aooceeded  by  his  grand-nephew^  Snnj-od- 
Dowla,  a  licentious  youth  of  violent  pasaiona.  The  new 
ruler^  jealous  of  the  English,  or  coveting  thdr  refuted 
wealth,  resolved  to  make  a  pretext  for  robbing  and  ex* 
pdling  them.  He  first  charged  them  with  fortifying  Gal- 
cutta,  and  this  being  disproved,  he  accused  them  of  pco- 
tecting  one  of  his  subjects  who  had  fled  with  great  treasure. 
The  treasure  it  was  shown  did  not  exist ;  and  die  person 
in  question  he  was  assured  should  be  reserved  fiir  his 
pleasure.  But  the  rapacious  youth  would  listen  to  no  ex- 
cuse. At  the  head  of  a  ladge  army  he  appeared  before 
Calcutta.  little  or  no  attempt  was  made  at  reabtance; 
most  of  the  English,  including  Mr.  Drake  the  governor, 
and  captain  Minchin  the  commandant  of  the  tro<qps,  got  on 
board  the  ships  and  hastened  down  the  river.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  left  behind  in  the  fort;  and, 
during  two  days,  (though  we  are  assured  that  a  single  sloop, 
with  fifteen  men,  could  have  carried  them  off  in  spite  of 
the  enemy)  such  was  the  ignoble  terror  whidi  possessed 
the  fiigitives,  that  not  a  single  efibrt  was  made  to  relieve 
them.  Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  taken  the  temporary  com- 
mand, then  proposed  a  surrender;  but  before  he  could 
obtain  a  reply  the  fort  was  stormed  and  all  in  it  made 
prisoners.  When  night  came  on,  the  victors  placed  their 
captives,  one  hundred  and  forfy-suc  in  number,  in  a  room 
twenty  feet  square,  with  only  two  small  windows,  named 
the  Black  Hole,  and  which  the  English  had  made  for  a 
place  of  confinement.  The  dreadfol  heat  and  the  want  of 
air  quickly  deprived  some  of  existence ;  others  lost  their 
reason,  and  expired  in  delirium ;  their  entreaties  and  offers 
of  money  to  their  guards  to  give  them  water,  or  to  remove 
them,  were  mocked  at  or  disregarded;  and  when  the  priscm 
was  opened  next  morning  only  twenty-three  remained  alive. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  soobahdar  designed 
their  death,  but  he  expressed  no  concern  when  informed 
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of  it.    Having  plundered  the  town,  he  departed^  leaving 
in  it  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men. 

The  right  of  the  English  to  Calcutta  was  fully  as  good 
as  that  of  the  soobahdar  to  his  dominions,  for  they  held  it 
by  a  grant  from  the  emperor.  Justice  was  therefore  evi- 
dently on  their  side  in  the  contest  in  which  they  were  now 
about  to  engage.  When  the  intelligence  reached  Madras 
(Aug.  16),  it  was  resolved  at  once  to  send  an  expedition  to 
Bengal,  and  Clive  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it. 
It  consisted  of  nine  hundred  Europeans  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred sepoys,  and  was  conveyed  by  five  of  his  majesty's  and 
five  of  the  company's  ships,  under  admiral  Watson.  On 
the  22nd  of  December  they  reached  Fulta,  a  village  on  the 
Hooghly,  not  &r  Gcom  Calcutta,  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
days  (Jan.  2, 17^7)  they  recovered  that  dty,  whence  an 
expedition  sailed  up  the  river  to  attack  the  large  town  of 
Hooghly.  The  fort  was  taken  (1 1th),  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance ;  tiiey  then  destroyed  the  granaries  at  various  places 
further  up  the  river,  and  returned  to  Calcutta  with  a  booty 
of  a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees*.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
Suraj-ud-Dowla  approached  Calcutta;  he  professed  firiend- 
ship,  and  ofiered  to  make  restitution  of  property;  but  Clive 
soon  ascertained  that  he  was  only  amusing  them,  in  order 
imperceptibly  to  get  possession  of  the  city,  and  cut  off 
supplies  from  the  fort ;  he  therefore  resolved  on  an  imme- 
diate attack,  and  at  six  in  the  morning  (Feb.  5)  he  entered 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  nearly  aU  his  forces. 
He  crossed  it  in  about  two  hours,  doing  considerable  exe* 
cution ;  but  at  daybreak  his  army  became  enveloped  in  so 
dense  a  fog  that  they  lost  their  way,  and  thus  partially 
failed  in  their  object.  The  nabob,  however,  was  so  alarmed, 
that  he  retired  to  some  distance,  and  again  made  overtures 
of  peace,  to  which  Clive,  apprehensive  of  his  joining  with 
the  French,  readily  listened ;  and  treaties  were  signed^  by 
which  the  nabob  restored  and  extended  the  privileges  of 
the  company,  and  engaged  to  make  compensation  for  all 

*  kkc  of  nipees  is  about  10,000JL 
VOL.  III.  2  O 
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their  loeses ;  while  ikey  pledged  themsehes  to  look  on  his 
enemies  as  their  own. 

As  war  had  broken  out  anew  between  France  and  Eng- 
land^  and  the  French  were  now  very  strong  in  southern 
India,  the  goyemment  at  Madras  were  urgent  with  Cliye 
to  attack  their  settlement  at  Chandemagore,  in  order  to 
depress  their  power  in  Bengal.  Accordingly,  having  drawn 
a  reluctant  consent  firom  the  nabob,  Clive  and  Watson  at- 
tacked and  took  that  settlement  (March  23).  Clive  was 
always  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  French 
and  the  English  to  co-exist  in  India,  and  that  one  or  other 
must  be  expelled ;  and  he  soon  had  indubitable  proof  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  nabob  to  unite  his  forces  with 
the  former.  As  that  prince  had  also  formed  an  entrenched 
camp  at  a  place  named  Flassey,  and  interrupted  the  com- 
munication of  the  English  with  their  factory  at  Cossim- 
bazar,  Clive  did  not  hesitate  to  take  share  in  a  conspiracy 
now  oiganized  for  his  dethronement.  The  principal  persons 
engaged  in  it  were,  Meer  Jaffier,  the  Bukhshee,  or  general ; 
Roy  Dullub,  the  Dewan,  or  minister  of  finance ;  and  Jugget 
Seit,  the  richest  banker  in  India.  A  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  Meer  Jaffier  was  to  be  placed  on  the  muamtd^  or 
throne ;  he  was  in  return  to  give  forty  lacs  of  rupees  to  the 
army  and  navy,  and  twelve  to  the  committee  at  Calcutta. 

When  all  was  arranged,  Clive  set  forth  with  a  force  of 
three  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  quite  a  third  were  Eu- 
ropeans. He  directed  his  march  for  Flassey,  which  place 
he  reached  before  day  on  the  23rd  of  June.  At  daybreak^ 
the  naboVs  army,  of  fifteen  thousand  horse  and  thirty-five 
thousand  foot,  advanced  to  attack  him.  dive's  troops 
were  posted  in  a  grove  defended  by  mud-banks.  After 
cannonading  them  till  noon,  the  enemy  retired  to  their 
fortified  camp ;  and  shortly  after  Clive  stormed  an  angle 
of  it,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  them  for  a  space 
of  six  miles.  In  this  battle,  which  decided  the  fiite  of  the 
English  in  India,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  onty  five- 
hundred  men. 
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Snraj-ud-Dowla  fled  to  his  capital  Moorshedabad^  and 
sending  from  it  what  treasure  he  could^  he  followed  it 
himself  at  midnight.  He  was  afterwards  taken  and  put  to 
death  by  the  son  of  Meer  JafBer. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  in  the  East  to  pay  for 
poUtical  services  liberally,  and  this  custom  was  adhered  to 
in  the  present  instance.  In  the  treaty  concluded  by  Clive 
with  the  new  soobahdar  it  was  stipulated  that  one  hundred 
lacs  of  rupees  should  be  paid  to  the  company  for  their 
losses  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  with  compen- 
sation to  all  the  sufferers  at  the  taking  of  Calcutta;  the 
company  was  also  to  have  the  zemindar^  of  a  tract  of 
country  to  the  south  of  that  city.  In  his  donations  to  those 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  throne  the  soobahdar  was 
most  profuse.  His  gifts  to  CUve  amounted  to  180,000/. ; 
but,  though  offered  presents  by  Roy  UuUub  and  others, 
Clive  refused  them;  for  he  considered  that  in  receiving 
gifts  from  the  prince  whom  he  had  benefited  he  was  justi- 
fied by  the  usages  of  Asia,  and  not  condemned  by  the 
general  principles  of  morality ;  the  presents  of  individuals 
he  viewed  under  a  different  light.  It  is  well  known  what 
an  outcry  was  afterwards  raised  against  this  distinguished 
man  on  this  account ;  but,  as  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
avarice  was  his  motive  to  action,  or  that  he  sacrificed  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  interests  of  the  company  to  his 
own,  we  cannot  see  any  grounds  whatever  for  condemning 
him  for  making  a  fortune  when  an  honourable  occasion 
was  presented. 

Meer  Jaffier  was  a  weak,  imprudent  man,  and  his  con- 
duct speedily  drove  some  of  his  most  powerful  subjects 
into  rebellion.  His  only  stay  was  CUve,  whose  wisdom 
saved  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  ill  conduct. 
With  all  his  defects,  Meer  Jafiier  was  not  ungrateful  to  his 
benefactor :  he  procured  from  the  court  of  Delhi  the  title 

*  A  zemindar  was  a  person  who  farmed  the  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  claimed  by  the  erown.  He  paid  a  certain  sum  annually,  but  had  no  pro- 
perty in  the  MiL 
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of  an  Omrah  for  him ;  and  when  Clive  (1759)^  bj  march- 
ing his  troops  into  Bahar^  which  had  he&a  inyaded  by  the 
emperor's  eldest  son,  had  saved  Meer  Jaffier  firom  the  rain 
which  threatened  him,  that  prince  of  his  own  firee  motion 
conferred  on  him  eijagheer,  or  estate  of  three  lacs  of  nipeea 
a  year,  assigning  for  that  purpose  the  quit-rent  of  the 
company's  zemindary.  Here  again  it  may  be  asked,  who 
can  justly  condemn  CUve? 

In  1760  Clive  returned  to  England*  He  was  now  only 
thirty.five  years  of  age,  and  he  was  possessed  of  an  in- 
come of  more  than  40,000/.  a  year.  He  received  abundant 
marks  of  respect;  but  his  constitution  was  enfeebled,  wd 
he  fell  into  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.  He  obtained  a 
seat  in  parliament ;  and  by  means  of  his  money  he  brought 
several  of  his  friends  into  the  house  of  commons.  He  idso 
obtained  an  Irish  peerage.  A  veiy  unwarrantable  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  hiajoffheer  was  soon,  however,  made  by 
the  court  of  directors,  acting  under  the  influence  of  their 
chairman,  Mr.  Sullivan;  for  siuely  they  could  have  no 
claim  to  it,  and  his  right  stood  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds  as  theirs  to  their  zemindary.  Though  the  highest 
legal  authorities  were  against  them,  they  persisted  in  with- 
holding payment,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
a  bill  in  chancery.  But  in  1764  such  tidings  came  from 
India,  that  the  safety  of  the  British  possessions  in  that 
country  seemed  to  depend  on  his  return  to  it ;  and  in  a 
court  of  proprietcHTS  he  was  unanimously  appointed  go- 
vernor-general of  Bengal.  He  accepted  the  high  office, 
and  quitted  England  for  the  third  and  last  time. 

The  afiairs  of  the  company  in  Bengal  were  now  in  a  de- 
plorable state  in  consequence  of  the  unprincipled  rapacity 
of  its  servants.  ^^  I  shall  only  say,''  writes  Clive  after  his 
arrival,  ''that  such  a  scene  of  anarchy,  confusion,  cor- 
ruption, and  extortion  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  in  any 
coimtry  but  Bengal;  nor  such  and  so  many  fortunes 
acquired  in  so  imjust  and  rapacious  a  manner."  Else- 
where he  says, ''  Tliere  are  not  five  men  of  principle  in  the 
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whole  settlement.^'  It  was  at  this  time  that  England  first 
beheld  the  spectacle  of  the  retiun  of  the  Nabobs^  as  thej 
were  called ;  men  who^  having  quitted  her  shores  perhaps 
penniless^  revisited  them  in  a  few  years  gorged  with  wealth 
wrung  from  the  natives  of  India,  and  displayed  in  the  use 
or  abuse  of  it  the  habits  of  pride,  insolence,  and  luxury 
acquired  in  the  EJast. 

The  modes  by  which  these  gentlemen  acquired  their 
wealth  were  various.  The  first  and  simplest  was  that  of 
extorting  contributions,  as  lord  Clive  says,  '^from  every 
man  of  power  and  consequence,  from  the  nabob  down  to 
the  lowest  zemindar.''  But  much  greater  gains  were  made 
by  trade.  The  emperor  had  granted  a  firmany  by  which 
goods  under  the  company's  flag  and  dustuck,  or  permit, 
should  pass  duty-free ;  but  this  was  clearly  understood  to 
apply  only  to  goods  belonging  to  the  company,  and  being 
either  European  goods  for  sale  or  native  productions  for 
export,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country.  The  company,  with  that  ill-judging  parsimony 
into  which  such  bodies  sometimes  fall,  had  given  their 
servants  paltry  salaries,  but  had  permitted  them  to  trade 
on  their  own  account ;  hence,  when  the  power  of  the  com-^ 
pany  had  become  paramount  in  Bengal,  their  servants 
there,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  resolved  to  employ  it 
to  their  own  private  advantage.  They  insisted  that  the 
company's  dustuck  should  cover  all  goods  whatever;  and 
they  monopolized  the  trade  in  salt,  betel-nut,  and  tobacco, 
the  three  articles  of  most  importance  in  India ;  and  the  ex- 
tortion of  themselves  and  their  gomastahs,  or  native  agents, 
was  ruinous  to  the  country.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
what  a  task  lord  Clive  had  before  him,  to  cleanse  out  such 
an  Auga^an  stable,  and  what  opposition  he  had  to  encounter, 
not  merely  from  Messrs.  Leycester,  Gray,  Burdett,  John- 
stone, and  others,  members  of  council  and  prime  offenders, 
but  from  even  the  lowest  servants  of  the  company. 

The  political  transactions  of  this  interval  had  been  as 
follows*    In  1 760,  Mr«  Yansittart,  Olive's  successor,  acting 
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under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Holweil^  who  hated  Meer  Jaffier^ 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Cossim  Ali,  that  nabob^s  aon-in* 
law^  for  his  dethronement^  bv  which  the  provinces  of 
Burdwan^  Midnapore,  and  Chittagong,  were  to  be  made 
over  to  the  company^and  large  rewards  given  to  the  mem* 
hers  of  oounoiL  This  unjustifiable  pact  of  spoliation  was 
easily  carried  into  effect.  Meer  Jaffier  could  make  no  re- 
sistanoe,  and  Cossim  Ali  became  the  nabob.  But  Mr. 
Vansittart,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  well-meaning  man, 
was  no  Clive ;  he  was  domineered  over  by  an  insolent,  rar 
padous  majority  in  the  council,  and  he  was  completdy 
mistaken  in  the  character  of  Cossim  Ali,  who  proved  to  be 
a  man  of  considerable  eneigy  and  of  much  financial  ability. 
This  prince  first  caused  the  English  to  lose  consideration  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  India  by  seizingand  putting  to  death 
Ram  Narrain,  the  Hindoo  governor  of  Pfttna,  whom  they 
had  pledged  themselves  to  protect;  and  then,  in  pursuance 
of  his  plans  for  re-establishing  his  finances,  he  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  their  monopoly  of  trade  and  evasion  of  duties. 
He  required  that  Mr.  Ellis,  a  violent,  rapacious  man,  who 
had  always  opposed  him,  should  be  removed  from  Patna ; 
but  the  council  sent  Ellis  orders  to  sdze  the  citadel  of  that 
town,  which  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  but  Cossim  re- 
took the  fort,  and  put  Ellis  and  one  hundred  and  .fifty 
other  Europeans  to  death.  Fearing,  then,  the  English,  he 
fled  to  Sujah-ud-Dowla,  vizir  of  Oude,  who  armed  in  his 
favour ;  but  that  prince  was  defeated  at  Buxar  by  major 
Munro,  and  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  councU  now  replaced  Meer  Jaffier  on  the  tnumiui; 
and  on  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  they  raised  to 
it  his  son  Nujum-ud-Dowla,  making  him  pay,  of  course^ 
largely  for  his  elevation ;  for  money  was  the  only  object  of 
these  low-minded,  sordid  men. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflairs  in  Bengal  when  CHveland^ 
(May  3, 1765).  He  remained  in  India  about  two  years, 
during  which  period  he  effected  reformations  in  both  the 
civil  and  military  departments,  which  perhaps  he  alone 
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if  could  have  acoomplished*    His  suppresaion  of  the  con- 

c  spiraqr,  into  which  not  less  than  two  hundred  of  the 

European  officers  had  entered^  to  resist  the  reduction  of  the 
I  double  batta,  or  pay^  first  given  them  by  Meer  Jaffier^  is 

i  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  actions  of  his  life*    It 

I  was  also  at  this  time  that  the  English  became  the  real  so- 

vereigns of  Bengal^  Bahar^  and  Orissa,  as  Clive  obtained 
for  the  company  from  the  emperor  a  dewannee,  or  deed 
empowering  them  to  collect  the  revenues  of  those  pro- 
vinces. Out  of  them  were  to  be  paid^  to  the  emperor 
twenty-six  lacs  a  year,  to  the  nabob  fifly-three  lacs ;  and 
Clive  computed  that  there  would  remain  to  the  company 
an  annual  surplus  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  lacs,  or 
1,650,000/. 

To  conclude  the  history  of  this  great  man.  He  was  re» 
ceived  with  all  due  honours  on  his  return  to  England;  but 
he  had  soon  to  encounter  the  bitter  hostility  of  Johnstone 
and  the  other  persons  whom  he  had  made  his  foes  in  India, 
and  who  now,  by  lai^  purchases  of  stock,  were  become 
powerful  in  the  court  of  proprietors,  where  they  joined 
with  the  Sullivan-party.  They  also,  by  means  of  the  news- 
papers and  of  pamphlets,  kept  up  a  constant  discharge 
on  him.  At  length,  in  1773,  at  a  time  when  the  affidrs  of 
India  much  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament,  colonel 
Burgoyne,  a  political  adventurer  (the  future  hero  of  Sara- 
toga), as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  for  inquiry  into 
the  affiiirs  of  the  company,  moved  a  resolution  that  lord 
Clive,  in  the  afEiedr  of  the  deposition  of  Suraj-ud-Dowla, 
had  ^'  abused  the  powers  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  to 
the  evil  example  of  the  servants  of  the  company,  and  to  the 
dishonour  and  detriment  of  the  state.^^  Lord  Clive,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  made  a  noble  defence  of  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  in  India.  He  concluded  by  saying 
'^  I  have  one  request  to  make  to  the  house ;  that,  when 
they  come  to  decide  on  my  honour,  they  will  not  forget 
their  own.^'    On  a  division,  the  clause^condemnatory  of 
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lord  Clive  was  omitted ;  and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  he 
had  received  the  sum  of  234,0002.^  but  at  the  same  time 
he  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  services  to  his 
country* 

The  proud  spirit  of  Clive^  it  is  said^  never  recovered  the 
shock  of  being  thus  dragged  like  a  culprit  to  the  bar  of  his 
country;  but,  though  it  preyed  on  his  mind,  it  cannot 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 
The  founder  of  the  British  empire  in  India  died,  as  is  well 
known,  by  his  own  hand  (Nov.  22,  1774),  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine.  He  was  originally  of  a  nervous,  melancholy 
temperament ;  his  liver  had  long  been  deranged,  and  his 
fits  of  illness  were  firequent.  It  was  in  a  paroxysm  of 
bodily  pain,  caused  by  gall-stones,  that  he  committed  the 
fatal  deed.  Now  that  the  clouds  of  malignity  have  passed 
away,  his  name  justly  ranks  among  those  most  illustrious 
in  English  history. 

We  now  resume  the  afiairs  of  the  company.  The  great 
acquisitions  made  by  lord  CUve  produced  attacks  on  their 
revenue  firom  two  parties,  the  proprietors  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  former,  insisting  on  their  right  to  the  advan- 
tages, voted  themselves  dividends  of  10  and  12^  per  cent.; 
the  latter  claimed  all  the  territory  that  had  been  acquired, 
but  compromised  the  matter  for  the  present  for  400,000/. 
a  year.  But  the  afiairs  of  the  company  were  not  by  any 
means  in  the  flourishing  condition  that  was  supposed;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  apply,  ere  long,  for  a  loan  of  a  million 
and  a  half.  Two  committees,  named  the  ^  Secret '  and  the 
^  Select,^  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  afiSsdrs. 
A  new  arrangement  of  the  court  of  directors  took  place ; 
the  qualification  for  voting  in  the  court  of  proprietcnrs  was 
raised ;  a  court  of  justice,  consisting  of  a  chief  and  three 
puisne  judges  appointed  by  the  crown,  was  to  supersede  the 
mayor's  court  at  Calcutta ;  the  governor  of  Bengal  was  to 
have  the  superiority  over  the  other  presidencies.  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  had  long  been  in  India^ 
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was  appointed  the  first  goTenior-general,  with  general 
davering^  colonel  Monson^  and  Messrs.  Barwell  and 
Francis  as  his  counsellors  (1773)* 

Mr.  Hastings  had  gone  out  in  the  preceding  year  as 
governor  of  Bengal^  where  he  was  to  restore  the  company's 
finances^  and  at  the  same  time  establish  a  fortune  for  him- 
self. In  accomplishing  these  objects,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  he  displayed  abilities  of  a  very  high  order^  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  deeds  were  enacted  revolting  to  justice 
and  humanity.  To  enter  into  the  details  in  our  restricted 
limits  is,  however,  a  matter  that  cannot  be  expected ;  we 
can  only  undertake  to  sketch  those  acts  which  were  most 
notorious. 

The  giving  up  the  people  named  Rohillas  to  Sujah-ud- 
Dowla,  the  tjrrannical  vizir  of  Oude,  was  the  first  of  these 
acts.     Rohilcimd,  which  lies  northwards  of  Oude,  was,  from 
the  prudence  of  its  ruler,  in  a  state  of  high  prosperity. 
Owing  to  an  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  Rohillas  found 
it  expedient  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  vizir ;  and  that 
rapacious  prince  instantly  resolved  to  make  himself  master 
of  their  countiy.     On  his  engaging  to  pay  the  company 
forty  lacs  of  rupees,  if  successful,  and  allow  their  troops  a 
certain    sum    a    month,   Mr.   Hastings   ordered  colonel 
Campion  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  the  vizir  for  the 
invasion  of  Rohilcund.    The  Rohillas  made  a  brave  but  in- 
efiectual  defence.    The  cowardly,  atrocious  vizir,  whose 
declared  object  was  their  extermination,  was  let  loose  to 
glut  his  malignity  on  them ;  and  the  barbarities  enacted 
were  declared  by  colonel  Campion  to  be  in  many  instances 
beyond  description.    As  the  emperoi^  had  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Mahrattas,  Mr.  Hastings  with- 
held the  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  allotted  to  him 
by  CUve ;  and  he  sold  to  the  vizir  of  Oude  for  fifty  lacs 
the  provinces  of  Allahabad  and  Corah,  which  lord  Clive 
had  secured  to  the  emperor. 

The  arrival  of  the  members  of  the  council  firom  Europe 
(Oct.  1774)  put  a  check  on  the  excesses  of  Mr.  Hastings^ 
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aflhe  and  his  friend  Mr.  Harwell  were  on  all  oocaabns  Cfot^ 
voted  bj  the  other  three.    The  coundlr-board  was  a  aoene 
of  constant  altercation ;  and  Mr.  Hasfings  was  so  galled  at 
finding  himself  continually  thwarted^  that  in  the  year  1777 
he  authorised  Mr.  Maclean^  who  was  returning  to  Europe, 
to  tender  his  resignation  to  the  directors.    It  was  accepted, 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.    But  ere 
the  intelligence  reached  Bengal,  the  death  of  colonel  Mon- 
son  had  given  Mr.  Hastings  the  supremacy  in  the  council, 
and  he  now  disavowed  his  agent,  refused  to  resign,  and 
seemed  determined  to  retain  his  power  by  force  of  arms,  if 
needful.  His  opponents  declined  the  contest,  and  he  again 
began  to  run  his  despotic  career  uncontrolled,  and  to  undo 
all  that  had  been  done  of  late  against  his  wishes  or  interest. 
A  quarrel  in  1780,  between  him  and  Mr.  Francis,  whom  he 
accused  of  breach  of  promise,  terminated  in  a  duel,  in 
which  the  latter  was  wounded.    His  immediate  return  to 
Europe  lefl  Mr.  Hastings  unfettered,  and  the  eflfect  was 
soon  visible  in  the  results  of  the  governor's  journey  to  the 
Upper  Provinces. 

Since  the  year  1764  the  rajah  of  Benares  (the  great 
seat  of  Hindoo  devotion)  had  been  under  the  protection  of 
the  English.  In  1774>  the  rajah,  Cheyte  Sing,  was  relieved 
from  all  dependence  on  the  vizir  of  Oude,  and  he  was  to 
pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  company;  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  by  the  council,  that  while  he  performed 
his  engagements  '^  no  more  demands  of  any  kind  should  be 
made  on  him,  nor  any  person  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
his  authority.''  The  rajah  paid  his  tribute  regularly  till  the 
time  of  what  Mr.  Hastings  is  pleased  to  term  '^  the  attempt 
to  wrest  from  him  his  authority  ;^'  in  other  words,  to  carry 
the  orders  of  the  directors  into  efiect,  in  Jime,  1777*  At 
that  time  Mr.  Hastings  found  that  Cheyte  Sing  had  de- 
puted a  person  to  general  Clavering,  his  opponent,  and  he 
secretly  resolved  to  make  him  feel  his  vengeance.  He 
forthwith  began  to  make  requisitions  on  him.  A  present 
of  two  lacs,  in  1781,  did  not  suffice  to  mollify  the  governor. 
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The  exactions  were  increaaed ;  the  reluctance  to  submit  to 
them  was  termed  a  crime,  and  was  to  be  made  the  pretext 
for  robbing  the  rajah.  '^  I  was  resolved/^  says  Mr.  Hastings, 
^^  to  draw  from  his  guilt  the  means  of  relief  to  the  com- 
pany's distresses.    I  had  determined  to  make  him  pay 
largely  for  his  pardon,  or  to  exact  a  severe  vengeance  for 
his  past  delinquency.'^    With  this  righteous  object  in  view, 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  1781,  proceeded  to  Benares.    He  placed 
the  rajah  imder  arrest;  but  the  people,  to  whom  he  and 
his  father  had  been  mild  and  upright  rulers,  rose  and  mas- 
sacred his  guards,  and  he  made  his  escape  to  a  fortified 
palace  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  the  troops  sent 
to  assault  it  were  repulsed  with  loss.    The  whole  district 
rose  in  revolt  $  the  contagion  spread  to  Oude  and  Bahar. 
Mr.  Hastings  was  obliged  to  fly  by  night  to  the  fortress  of 
Chimar.  All  the  supplications  of  the  rajah  for  peace  were, 
however,  reacted  with  scorn.    When  troops  arrived,  his 
hasty  levies  were  easily  routed,  and  he  fled  from  the  fort  of 
Bidgegur,  taking  with  him  his  treasures,  and  leaving  in  it 
his  mother,  the  Rannee  (whose  residence  it  was),  his  wife, 
and  the  rest  of  his  ficunily.    The  Rannee  endeavoured  to 
make  terms,  but  Mr.  Hastings  would  only  grant  safety 
and  respect  for  her  person ;  and  in  his  letter  to  major  Pop- 
ham,  who  conunanded,  he  said, ''  I  apprehend  that  she  wiU 
contrive  to  defraud  the  captors  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  booty  by  being  suffered  to  retire  wUhoui  ewamination ; 
but  this  is  your  consideration,  and  not  mine.''    This  hint 
was  not  lost  on  the  soldiery ;  the  capitulation  was  broken ; 
the  Bannee  and  the  other  women,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  were  plundered,  and  their  persons  rudely  treated 
by  the  soldiers  and  camp-followers,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  major  Popham. 

The  plunder  after  all  amounted  only  to  twenty-three 
millions  of  rupees,  and  the  troops,  interpreting  the  above 
passage  of  the  governor's  letter  in  their  own  favour,  claimed 
it  all  as  their  prize-money ;  they  would  not  even  lend  it  to 
the  company,  to  whose  burdens  Mr.  Hastings's  attempt  at 
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robbery  Uius  added  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  revolt. 
The  directors  strongly  reprobated  his  conduct  in  this  afiair* 

Disappointed  in  hLs  hopes  of  plunder  at  Benares,  the 
goYemor  turned  his  view  to  Oude.    The  vizir  visited  him 
at  Chunar,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  a  heavy  number  of  British  troops,  of 
which  he  had  long  complained,  and  be  allowed  to  resume 
ZDjjoffheers  which  the  company  had  not  guaranteed.  This 
was  apparently  veiy  moderate  and  reasonable ;  but  it  con- 
tained a  deep  scheme  of  spoliation. 

The  Begums,  as  they  are  named,  that  is,  the  grandmo- 
ther and  mother  of  the  vizir,  were  in  possession  of  exten- 
sive Joffheers  assigned  them  by  his  fether,  who  had  also 
left  them  the  greater  part  of  his  treasures.    They  resided 
at  Fyzabad  with  the  numerous  families  of  the  late  vizirs, 
which  they  were  bound  to  support,  and  they  managed,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  their  jagheers  by  their  own  agents. 
They  had  often  already  had  large  sums  extorted  from  them 
by  the  vizir ;  but  the  governor  now  resolved  to  make  him 
the  instrument  of  robbing  them  of  all  they  possessed, 
under  pretence  (mere  pretence)  of  their  having  encouraged 
the  people  of  Oude  to  aid  the  insurrection  of  Cheyte  Sing. 
The  vizir,  bad  as  he  was,  scrupled  to  act  in  such  a  business ; 
but  when  he  found  that  Mr.  Middleton,  the  resident,  was 
authorised  to  proceed  without  him,  to  keep  up  his  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  he  issued  the  warrants 
required  of  him,  and  he  and  Middleton  appeared  before 
Fyzabad  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops ;  and,  after  some 
time  spent  in  negotiation,  the  town  was  stormed,  but 
without  bloodshed,  as  there  was  no  resistance.    There  was 
a  difficulty,  however,  in  getting  at  the  treasure,  as  the  ze- 
nanaSy  or  women's  apartments,  are  sacred  over  all  the  East ; 
from  a  passage  indeed  in  one  of  Mr.  Hastings's  letters,  it 
would  appear  that  it  would  have  been  no  difficulty  to  kim; 
but  it  was  to  the  nabob  and  resident.    A  plan  however 
was  devised ;  two  eunuchs,  men  of  venerable  age,  the  con- 
fidential servants  of  the  princesses^  were  seized^  laid  in 
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irouB,  kept  without  food,  and  tortured  in  other  ways,  to 
work  on  the  compassion  of  their  mistresses,  and  the  diabo* 
lical  plan  succeeded ;  for  upwards  of  500,000/.  was  thus 
extracted  from  the  Begums,  though  they  had  to  give  up 
for  sale  even  their  table-utensils.  They  had  themselves,  in 
the  interval,  been  often  in  danger  of  starvation  from  want 
of  food. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Hastings  no  doubt  made  money 
for  his  masters ;  he  also  took  care  of  his  own  interest.  The 
vizir,  in  the  midst  of  his  embarrassments,  found  money  for 
a  present  of  ten  lacs  to  the  governor.  As  it  was  now  for- 
bidden to  accept  gifts,  and  the  present  one  could  not  be 
concealed,  Mr.  Hastings  informed  the  directors  of  it,  at  the 
same  time  asking  permission  to  retain  it. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  our  noticing  any  more  of  the 
acts  of  this  eminent  man.  He  left  India,  after  a  reign  of 
twelve  years,  in  1785.  He  had  raised  the  revenue  to  dou- 
ble its  previous  amount ;  but  he  had  added  twelve  and  a 
half  millions  to  the  debt  of  the  company.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  popular  at  all  times  in  India,  as  well  with  natives 
as  £iu*opeanB.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  his  popularity 
was  probably  much  increased  by  the  attention  he  paid  to 
the  literature  of  the  country,  having  been  one  of  the  first 
servants  of  the  company  who  sought  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  eastern  languages.  On  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive shore,  a  trial  which  perhaps  he  had  not  anticipated 
awaited  him.  The  splendid  eloquence  of  Burke,  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  others,  displayed  in  such  appaUing  colours 
his  various  enormities,  that  the  house  of  commons  resolved 
on  his  impeachment,  and  his  trial  commenced  on  the  13  th 
of  February,  1788  ;  the  managers  for  the  commons  being 
Messrs.  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Grey,  and  others.  It  was 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  179^^  that  judgement  was  at  length 
given  in  favour  of  the  prisoner — ^to  such  a  length  had  the 
process  been  spun  out  by  the  artifices  chiefly  of  Hastings^s 
counsel,  headed  by  Law  afterwards  lord  EUenborough; 
for,  unlike  a  man  who^  conscious  of  innocence^  disdains  all 
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subterfuge  and  dares  his  adversaries  to  do  their  utmost^ 
Mr.  Hastings  had  recourse  to  every  quirk  that  legal  sub- 
tilty  could  devise  for  the  suppression  of  evidence.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  his  noble  judges  were  predeter* 
mined  to  acquit  him^  for  they  did  everything  that  he  could 
have  wished;  they  rejected  evidence  continually,  and 
guided  themselves  by  the  narrowest  maxims  of  the  inferior 
courts.  The  Indian  interest,  as  it  was  named,  was  power- 
ful, the  highest  family  in  the  realm  interested  itself  for  the 
culprit,  the  managers  were  not  always  discreet,  the  length 
of  the  proceedings  caused  many  to  r^ard  the  accused  as  a 
persecuted  man,  the  press  was  engaged  in  his  favoiu",  his 
money  went  in  all  directions,  the  French  revolution  came 
to  absorb  the  public  attention ;  in  short,  he  was  acquitted : 
but  no  one,  we  believe,  who  reads  his  deeds,  not  merely  in 
the  fervid  declamations  of  Burke,  but  in  the  calm  pages  of 
history,  will  hold  him  guiltless — ^unless  he  be  prepared  to 
assert  that  the  retention  of  empire  justifies  every  crime* 
As  to  impeachment,  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  judicial 
drama,  such  changes  having  taken  place  in  the  constitution 
and  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  nation  as  render  it 
quite  impotent. 

During  this  period  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras  also  offer  much  to  interest.  The 
same  career  of  oppression  and  injustice  was  run  there  as  in 
Bengal,  and  the  treatment  of  the  ngah  of  Tai\jore  was 
worthy  of  Hastings  himself*  The  nabob  of  Arcot,  his  in- 
trigues and  his  debts,  the  deeds  of  the  notorious  Paul  Ben- 
field  and  others,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  legiB- 
lature.  When  lord  Pigot,  the  governor,  attempted  reform- 
ation, he  was  actually  placed  under  arrest  by  the  insolent, 
rapacious  men  who  formed  the  majority  in  the  coundL 
His  successor,  sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  followed  a  diflferent 
course,  and  in  little  more  than  two  years  he  was  able  to 
remit  to  Europe  164,000/.,  though  his  salary,  etc.  did  not 
exceed  20,000/.  a  year.  The  directors,  however,  dismissed 
him  and  some  others  from  their  service. 
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c  The  external  operations  of  this  presidencj  were,  war  with 

L  the  French^  in  which  Pondicheny  was  taken,  and  with 

(  Hyder  Ali,  the  prince  of  Mysore,  who  overran  the  Camatic 

L  and  dictated  peace  under  the  walls  of  Madras. 

The  aflairs  of  India,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  parliament,  and  various  measures  were  pro- 
I  posed  respecting  them.    At  length  in  1783,  during  the 

I  short  sway  of  the  coalition-ministry,  Mr.  Fox  brought  for- 

ward his  celebrated  East  India  BUI,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  Mr.  Burke  had  a  large  share.  In  this  it  was  pro- 
posed to  do  away  with  the  courts  of  directors  and  propri- 
etors, in  whose  room  were  to  be  seven  commissioners, 
named  by  parliament,  who  were  to  have  the  administration 
of  all  the  afiairs  of  the  company,  and  the  sole  power  of 
placing  and  displacing  its  servants.  They  were  themselves 
to  be  removeable  only  by  the  king  on  the  address  of  either 
house.  A  court  of  nine  assistant-directors,  being  proprie- 
tors, each  of  not  less  than  2000/.  of  India  stock,  also  chosen 
by  the  legislature,  were  to  manage  the  details  of  the  com- 
pany's afiairs  under  the  superior  board.  The  biU  contained 
a  number  of  other  regulations. 

The  outcry  raised  against  this  project  is  well  known. 
The  private  character  of  its  author  was  very  irregular ;  he 
was  a  notorious  gambler ;  the  coalition  which,  in  violation 
of  all  principle,  he  had  formed  with  lord  North  made  him 
to  be  regarded  as  equally  devoid  of  public  as  of  private 
morality;  and  every  measure  proceeding  from  him  was 
viewed  with  suspicion.  The  East  India  company  and  the 
city  of  London  petitioned  against  the  bill,  Mr.  Pitt  exposed 
its  apparent  evils  with  his  usual  ability,  but  it  passed  the 
commons  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  In  the  lords  it  was 
strenuously  opposed,  among  others  by  lord  Camden ;  and 
earl  Temple  in  a  private  conference  with  the  king  so  im- 
pressed him  with  an  idea  of  its  tendency  to  limit  the  pre- 
rogative, that  he  received  permission  to  assure  the  peers 
privately  that  his  majesty  would  regard  as  his  enemy  any 
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one  who  Totedfor  it.    The  bill  was  thereCnre  tejeotod^ snd 
the  kiag  dismisBed  his  xninisterB. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Pitt  introdaoed  hi»  East  IrnSa 
BiU^  which  was  passed ;  in  1 786  it  was  amended  by  an 
explanatory  act^  and  it  cdntinues  to  be  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire.  Its  chief  feature  is  the 
introduction  of  the  Board  of  Control^  composed  of  six 
members  of  the  privy  council^  named  by  the  king  (of  whom 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state  were  always  to  be  two),  to  whom  the  court  of  di- 
rectors were  to  communicate  all  their  correspondence  re- 
specting the  government  of  their  territories,  and  to  whose 
control  they  were  to  be  subject. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  character  of  the  advo- 
cate will  cause  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  nearly  the  same 
measure.  The  great  alarm  caused  by  Mr.  Fox's  ImU  was 
the  enormous  power  it  would  give  the  minist^,  by  investing 
him  with  the  Indian  patronage ;  and  who>  it  may  be  asked^ 
possesses  that  patronage  now  but  the  minister?*  Have 
the  court  of  directors  any  more  freedom  in  chooaing  a 
governor-general  or  any  other  great  officer  in  India  than 
the  clergy  of  a  cathedral  in  electing  their  bishop  ?  The 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  is,  in  fact,  secretary  for 
Indian  affairs,  and  his  authority  is  as  great  in  his  depart- 
ment as  that  of  his  brother  secretaries^  only  that  he  has  to 
exercise  it  in  a  more  circuitous  manner.  There  is  just  the 
same  scope  for  patronage  and  favouritism,  and,  it  may  be 
observed  by  the  way,  that  like  too  many  other  ministers 
of  state,  the  president  sometimes  enters  on  his  office  with 
a  most  profound  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the  empire 
whose  affidrs  he  is  to  direct.  But  these  evils  are  unavoid- 
able ;  such  extensive  patronage  must  of  necessity  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  executive. 

*  There  was  tluB  difference  however,  that  the  mmor  patronage  has  hy 
Pitt*8  bill  been  left  to  the  directors,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  be  very  £iirly  ad- 
ministered. 
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The  first  governor-general  sent  out  under  the  new  con- 
stitution was  the  marquess  Comwaliis ;  and  ever  since,  that 
high  office  has  heen,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  consigned 
to  a  noblenum  connected  with  the  party  in  power  at  home. 
No  better  choice  could  have  been  made  at  the  time,  for 
the  noble  marquess  possessed  every  estimable,  and  many  a 
great  quality*  He  was  successful  in  a  war  with  Tippoo 
Sahib,  the  successor  of  Hyder  Ali.  An  extensive  system 
of  financial  and  judicial  reform,  or  rather  change,  was 
efl^ted  under  the  administration  of  this  nobleman,  but  its 
consequences  proved  widely  different  from  the  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  authors.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  ignorance  of  the  feelings,  habits,  pre- 
judices, and  institutions  of  those  for  whom  they  were  legis- 
lating, and  to  the  unconscious  application  of  European 
princifdes  and  analogies  to  a  state  of  society  so  totally  dif- 
ferent firom  that  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GEORGB  IIL  (oomtinubd). 
1789—1802. 


The  hencfa  nrolvtioii  ^-4ts  effect  in  Englind.— Wer  wiHi  ftinee.— Lo«d 
Howe's  victory.— Mutiny  in  the  oftTy .--Battles  of  St  Yinceat  and  Cenpcr- 
down. — State  of  Ireland. — United  Iri8hmen.^Irish  rebellion. — Union  with 
Ireland. — Battle  of  the  Nile ; — of  Copenhsgen ; — of  Alexandria.— Peace  of 


Wb  are  now  arrived  at  the  moat  awfiil  and  important  pe- 
riod in  the  hiatoiyof  man;  a  period^when  a  nation  of  slaves, 
acting  under  the  impulse  of  men»  some  of  philanthropic  but 
unenlightened  views  and  of  inexperience  in  the  great  sci- 
ence of  politics^  but  others  devoid  of  principle  and  seeking 
only  for  change^  in  the  hope  of  profiting  in  the  confusion^ 
flung  off  the  bonds  of  ages^  and  madly  plunged  into  the 
chaos  of  turbulence  and  anarchy.  The  French  Revolution^ 
of  which  we  now  speak^  burst  forth  like  a  moral  volcano^ 
shaking  the  stability  of  the  most  ancient  thrones,  over- 
whelming justice,  law  and  equity,  in  its  career,  and  after 
involving  Europe  in  a  calamitous  war  of  nearly  a  quarter- 
century,  terminated  in  the  national  hmniliation  of  the 
conquest  of  France  by  those  monarchs  who  had  felt  her 
insolence  and  suffered  by  her  power  in  the  days  of  her 
strength* 

To  narrate  the  events  of  this  revolution  would  be  beside 
•  our  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  owed  its  origin  to 
the  absurd  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  their  galling  inso- 
lence ;  to  the  heavy  and  unequal  weight  of  taxation  laid  on 
the  unprivileged  classes ;  to  the  corruption  and  profligacy 
of  the  court ;  to  the  enormous  wealth  and  often  scandalous 
lives  of  the  superior  clergy ;  to  the  writings  of  the  so-styled 
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philosophers  which  sapped  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
morality ;  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  government, 
who,  out  of  mean  jealousy  of  England,  encouraged  the  re- 
volt of  her  colonies,  and  sent  their  troops  to  receive  the 
revolutionary  infection,  and  to  other  causes  which  we  need 
not  enumerate.  Its  atrocities,  not  to  be  paralleled,  arose 
from  the  natural  character  of  the  French  people,  of  which 
a  part  is  intense  selfishness  and  the  absence  of  moral  cou- 
rage*; for  the  coward  is  cruel,  and  the  moral  coward,  it 
would  seem,  even  more  than  so  than  the  physical  one.  In 
every  event  of  the  revolution,  in  every  character,  from  the 
king  down  to  the  lowest  ruffian  of  the  Fauxbourgs,  the  in- 
fluence of  this  last  principle  may  be  traced.  Men  were 
dragged  like  sheep  to  the  guillotine ;  they  died  like  heroes ; 
but  they  had  not  the  mental  energy  to  combine  and  crush, 
as  they  might,  by  well-directed  efforts,  the  ferocious  bandits 
by  whom  they  were  slaughtered.  Above  all  deseiring  of 
contempt  and  execration  were  the  nobles,  whose  insolence 
had  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  evil,  but  who  in  the  moment 
of  agony  abandoned  their  king,  and  fled  by  thousands  to 
seek  the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  instead  of  boldly  facing  the 
demon  of  discord  at  home,  and  crushing  it  by  efforts  of 
united  energy,  justice,  and  patriotism.  How  different  was 
the  conduct  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  in  the 
struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century !  But  herein  lies  the 
great  difference  of  the  national  characters ;  and  if  the  Bri- 
tish aristocracy  is  fated  to  fall  beneath  the  tyranny  of  de- 
mocracy, (which  God  avert  I)  it  will  fall,  we  may  be  confi- 
dent, without  dishonour. 

In  England,  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution  was 
viewed  with  different  eyes  by  different  men.  There  is  a 
class  of  people  who  are  easily  beguiled  by  specious  terms ;' 
to  these  the  word  liberty  came  associated  with  visions  of 
social  happiness  and  national  blessings.  They  viewed  in 
the  revolution  of  France  the  commencement  of  a  golden 

*  Hence  their  idoption  of  the  ballot  in  elections  and  in  the  TOtes  of  their 
leg^lature. 

2  H  2 
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age,  the  return  of  Astrs&a  to  earth,  the  dawn  of  the  day 
which  would  ahed  peace  and  tranquillity  over  the  whole 
earth.  But  there  were  others  who  were  anxious  to  conveit 
the  balanced  constitution  of  England  into  a  pure  democra- 
cy ;  and  there  was  that  profligate  class  to  be  found  in  all 
countries,  who  devoid  alike  of  religion,  morals,  and  pro- 
perty, rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  going  ar-wrecking  in  the 
political  tempest.  It  was  chiefly  among  the  dissenters  that 
the  members  of  the  first  two  classes  were  to  be  found ;  they 
had  always  a  strong  leaven  of  republicanism  in  their  body ; 
they  had  shown  it  openly  since  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war ;  and  we  may  safely  predict,  that  if  ever 
England  becomes  a  democratic  republic,  t&ey  will  be  active 
agents  in  the  change*. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  tory  party  viewed  the 
revolution  with  unmingled  horror  and  disgust.  They  soon 
found  themselves  joined  by  an  ally  in  the  cause  of  true 
liberty  and  the  constitution,  whose  powers  in  such  a  cause 
were  without  a  parallel.  Edmund  Burke,  to  whom,  on  this 
occasion,  his  very  prejudices  combined  with  his  profound 
study  of  history  in  a  philosophic  spirit  to  give  the  vision 
of  a  prophet  respecting  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  political 
changes  now  going  on  in  France,  early  denounced  them  as 
fraught  with  ruin  to  the  civilized  world.  When  parliament 
met  in  February  17^0,  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  spirit  of  party,  pro* 
nounced  a  eulogy  on  the  proceedings  in  France,  commend- 

*  Among  these  the  Unitarians  were  most  prominent.  Dr.  Priestley,  a  m^n 
of  yirtne,  but  of  too  multifiuioiis  pursuits,  who  would  fain  unite  in  his  person 
the  chemist,  the  divine,  the  statesman,  etc.,  distinguished  himself  bj  his  ab- 
surd predictions  of  the  millennium  to  commence  with  the  iVench  revohition. 
Br.  Price,  another  most  excellent  man,  was  also  led  away  by  his  im«gtimtjnn ; 
and  it  almost  chills  one's  blood  to  think  of  him  in  his  pulpit,  when  preadiing 
before  the  Revolution  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member,  saying, 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation,"  in  allusion  to  the  noted  6th  of  October.  If  lord  Clarendon's 
remark  of  clergymen,  that  they  **  understand  the  least  and  take  the  worst 
measure  of  human  afifairs  of  all  mankind  that  can  write  and  read,"  be  correct, 
we  may  say  that  it  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  dissenting  teachers,  whose 
education  and  habits  of  life  tend  greatly  to  disqualify  them  for  the  discuAtton 
of  political  questions. 
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ing  among  other  things  the  dishonourable  revolt  of  the 
French  guards.  The  house  expressed  strong  indignation 
at  such  language,  and  a  few  days  after  (9th)  Mr.  Burke, 
having  adverted  to  the  danger  of  such  opinions  going  forth 
sanctioned  by  so  great  a  name,  proceeded  to  animadvert 
on  the  revolution.  *'  The  French,'*  said  he,  "  have  shown 
themselves  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  have  hitherto 
appeared  in  the  world ;  in  one  short  summer  they  have 
pulled  down  their  monarchy,  their  church,  their  nobility, 
their  law,  their  army,  and  their  revenue.''  *'  Our  present 
danger,"  he  added,  *'  is  that  of  being  led  from  admiration 
to  imitate  the  excesses  of  a  people,  whose  government  is 
anarchy,  whose  religion  is  atheism."  He  reprobated  the 
comparison  between  that  event  and  the  revolution  in  Eng- 
land ;  he  said  he  never  loved  despotism  in  any  land,  but 
there  was  a  despotism  more  dreadful  than  that  of  any  mon- 
arch of  a  civilized  people — ^that  *'  of  an  unprincipled,  fe- 
rocious, tyrannical  democracy ;  of  a  democracy  which  had 
not  a  single  virtue  of  republicanism  to  redeem  its  crimes. 
This  was  so  far  from  being  worthy  of  imitation,  as  had 
been  said  by  his  honourable  friend,  that  it  was  worthy  of 
all  abhorrence ;  and  he  would  spend  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood,  would  quit  his  best  friends,  and  join  his  most  avowed 
enemies,  to  oppose  the  least  influence  of  such  a  spirit  in 
England."  Mr.  Burke  had  now  taken  his  ground  for  life ; 
it  was  plain  that  a  schism  must  ensue  in  the  whig-party. 
Sheridan  inveighed  against.  Fox  tried  to  soothe,  the  excited 
orator;  but  the  breach  had  commenced,  and  on  the  16th 
of  May  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Burke,  in  presence  of 
the  house,  renounced  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  their 
connexion  terminated  for  ever.  With  Burke,  the  duke  of 
of  Portland,  earls  Spencer  and  Fitzwilliam,  lord  Grenville, 
Mr.  Windham,  and  other  whigs  who  preferred  their  coun- 
try to  their  party,  seceded  from  it,  and  gave  their  support 
to  the  minister. 

By  the  publication  of  his  immortal  Reflections  on  the 
Revolution,  and  by  other  writings  as  well  as  speeches,  Mr. 
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Burke  rendered  most  essential  services  to  Ids  country  in 
exposing  the  arts  of  the  French  demagogues  to  public 
view*.  Dr.  Priestley  and  other  revolutionists  vainly  at*- 
tempted  to  reply.  The  Rights  of  Man^  by  Thomas  Paine, 
was  the  work  among  them  which  was  best  calculated  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  lower  people^  being  written  with 
much  ability  and  adapted  to  their  comprehension ;  even  at 
the  present  day  it  continues  its  deleterious  operation.  The 
Vindiciae  Gallicas  of  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  James)  Mackin- 
tosh attempted  also  the  defence  of  the  revolutionists  of 
France  and  their  admirers  in  this  country.  But  the  na» 
ture  of  this  writer  was  too  generous  and  humane,  his  love 
of  liberty  too  pure,  for  him  long  to  remain  under  an  illu- 
sion in  which  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  and  imagination 
had  involved  him.  The  '' admiration,'^  to  use  his  own 
expressions,  ''due  to  splendid  exertions  of  virtue  and  of 
triumph,  inspired  by  widening  prospects  of  happiness/' 
and  the  vision  of  regenerated  France  ''  seeking  a  new 
glory  and  a  new  splendour  under  the  shadow  of  free- 
dom in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  and  extending  the 
happiness  of  mankind," — vanished  before  the  appalling 
realities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  and  the  virtuous  author 
become  a  convert  to  him  whose  arguments  he  had  so 
vigorously  combated. 

The  admirers  of  the  French  revolution  in  many  of  the 
great  towns  of  England,  having  resolved  to  celelnrate  the 
14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile,  a  party  of  about  eighty  or  ninety  persons  met  for 
that  purpose  at  Birmingham  t;  but  the  house  in  which 
they  were  assembled  was  surrounded  by  a  riotous  mob, 
hissing,  groaning  and  shouting '  Church  and  King  P  Th^ 
at  length  broke  in,  but  the  company  had  prudently  di* 

*  While  thus  praising  these  writings  of  Mr.  BariLe,  we  do  not  by  any  means 
assent  to  all  the  principles  which  they  contain. 

t  The  president  was  Mr.  Kdr,  a  man  distingaished  for  his  attainmeata  la 
chemistry  and  aatural  sdenoe.  As  far  as  our  observation  has  extended*  men 
of  science  make  most  wretched  politicians  $  worse  than  eren  lawyers  and  ma- 
nulsctunvt. 
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spersed*  In  their  rage  they  then  burned  two  dissenting 
chapels  and  the  house  of  Dr.  Priestley^  whose  books^  ma^ 
nuscripts  and  chemical  apparatus  all  perished  in  the  con- 
flagration. They  then  attacked  and  burned  the  houses  of 
some  other  dissenters.  The  riot  lasted  for  three  days; 
seventeen  persons  were  tried,  and  three  executed  for  their 
share  in  it*  Dr.  Priestley  retired  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  monarchy  may 
be  abolished,  aristocracy  proscribed,  religion  left  to  its  own 
resources,  and  yet  all  the  blessings  which  his  imagination 
had  conceived  not  be  realised. 

The  desire,  or  the  pretence,  of  parliamentary  reform 
gave  origin  to  numerous  dubs  or  societies,  such  as  that  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People  and  the  London  Corresponding 
Society.  Mr.  Orey,  a  member  of  the  former,  having 
given  notice  (Apr*  1792)  that  he  would  move  for  an  in* 
quiry  into  the  state  of  the  representation,  Mr.  Pitt,  for* 
merly  the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  measiu^e,  rose  and  op- 
posed it  in  the  most  decided  terms.  Mr.  Fox,  of  course, 
seized  the  occasion  of  charging  the  minister  with  incon- 
sistency :  but  Mr.  Pitt  knew,  and  Mr.  Fox  could  not  deny, 
that  a  great  number  of  Mr.  Grey's  allies  were  violent  re- 
publicsms,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  reform,  aimed  at 
anarchy  and  revolution,  and  that  therefore  this  was  no 
time  to  bring  this  question  into  discussion,  and  give  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Grey,  and  their  friends  an  opportunity  of  in- 
flaming the  public  mind  by  their  harangues. 

In  fact,  when  we  view  at  this  time  the  conduct  of  the 
party  led  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  consider  the  turn  which  afiairs 
had  taken  in  France  and  the  extent  to  which  republicanism 
had  spread  itself  in  England,  we  must  either  regard  them 
as  very  short-sighted  poUticians,  or  as  men  actuated  by  fac- 
tious and  selfish  objects,  and  heedless  of  the  real  welfare  of 
their  country.  In  the  course  of  the  year  Mr.  Fox  gave  a 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  he 
would  go  in  order  to  thwart  the  minister.  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
the  prescience  of  a  statesman,  fiuhoming  the  ambitious 
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views  of  Russia,  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  Turidsh  em- 
pire as  a  counterpoise  to  it.  With  this  view  he  had  wiahed 
to  prevent  Russia  from  obtaining  the  fortress  of  Oczakow 
in  a  late  treaty  between  her  and  the  Porte.  Mr.  Foa:^  not 
content  with  making  every  opposition  in  his  power  to  the 
minister  at  hom^  actuaUy  despatched  Mr.  Adair  as  his  own 
ambassador  and  with  his  cypher  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  en* 
courage  the  empress  to  persist  in  her  demands.  By  tibis, 
which  Buike  justfy  termed  ^  a  most  unconstitutional  act, 
and  a  highly  treasonable  misdemeanour/^  Mr.  Fox  hoped 
to  upset  the  ministry  and  make  his  own  way  to  power: 
but  he  fiuled  in  his  object,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  magnani- 
mity to  pass  the  matter  over  without  inquiry. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  toward  France  had  been  hitherto 
that  of  strict  neutrality ;  but  it  soon  became  manifest  that 
the  poficy  of  the  atrocious  faction  which  now  lorded  it  in 
that  country  would  be  aggressive  and  revolutionising.  On 
the  19th  of  November,  1792,  the  National  Convention  de- 
creed that  ^'  it  would  grant  firatemity  and  assistance  to  all 
people  who  wish  to  recover  their  liberty  ;'^  t •  e.  to  rise  in 
rebellion  against  their  government.  In  the  course  of  this 
month  addresses  firom  the  Revolution  Society  of  London 
and  other  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  deeply 
impregnated  with  revolutionary  principles,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  convention,  whose  president  openly  boasted 
that  ^^  these  respectable  islanders,  once  our  masters  in  the 
social  art,  have  now  become  our  disciples ;  and,  treading 
in  our  steps,  soon  will  the  high-spirited  English  strike  a 
Uow  which  shall  resound  to  the  extremities  of  Asia.''  At 
the  same  time  (16th),  the  French,  who  had  now  conquered 
the  Netherlands,  ordered  their  general  to  open  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt,  which  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalta 
was  to  be  for  ever  closed,  and  they  had  committed  aggres- 
sions on  the  Dutch,  who  were  in  alliance  with  England. 
An  angry  correspondence  ensued  between  the  English  mi- 
nistry and  the  French  ambassador.  At  length  the  execra- 
ble miurder  of  the  innocent  Louis  XVI.  took  pkce  (Jan. 
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21  y  1793)5  and  the  Ftench  envoy,  M.  Chaurelin,  was  or- 
dered to  quit  London ;  on  the  25  th  it  was  proposed  in  the 
Convention  to  invade  England  with  forty  thousand  men, 
and  on  the  drd  of  February  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain. 

The  king  had  sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  28th  of  January,  caUing  on  them  to  enable  him  to 
resist  the  ambitious  views  of  France.  Mr.  Pitt  with  his 
usual  ability  developed  the  grounds  on  which  he  proposed 
an  address  in  accordance  with  the  royal  message.  Mr.  Fox, 
supported  by  lord  Wycomb  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  opposed 
as  usual;  but  the  address  was  carried  without  a  division. 
The  separation  between  the  old  and  new  whigs  was  now 
complete  and  final ;  the  former  became  among  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  war ;  the  latter  sank  into  a 
powerless  faction,  continually  indulging  their  spleen  by 
thwarting  and  opposing  the  measures  which  they  could 
not  prevent. 

On  the  policy  of  the  war,  opinions  were  then,  and  still 
are,  divided ;  but  surely  any  one  who  peruses  the  history 
of  those  times  with  care  must  see  that  it  was  inevitable. 
It  was  productive  of  ruinous  expense  to  England ;  but  it 
probably  saved  her  from  the  curse  of  democracy.  It  was 
easy  for  Mr.  Fox  to  declaim  against  it  while  in  opposition 
and  irresponsible ;  but  it  has  well  been  asked,  could  Mr. 
Fox,  if  minister,  have  avoided  a  war  ?  To  this  we  would 
reply  most  decidedly  in  the  negative. 

In  the  com^e  of  the  year  treaties  were  formed  with  most 
of  the  continental  powers,  both  great  and  small,  and  a  con- 
federacy was  organised  against  France,  which  had  it  been 
directed  by  wisdom,  animated  by  zeal,  controlled  by  ima- 
nimity,  and  conducted  by  military  skill,  might  have  saved 
Europe  from  years  of  misery.  But  all  these  qualities  were 
wanting.  Mr.  Pitt,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  was  not, 
like  his  father,  a  superior  war-minister;  he  lavished  with 
reckless  profusion,  in  subsidies  to  treacherous  or  lukewarm 
allies,  the  sums  which  his  finandal  skill  enabled  him  to 
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Great  Britain.  The  great  increase  of  the  taxes  caused  dis- 
content ;  the  menaces  of  invasion  by  the  Frtoch  republic 
terrified  timid  and  selfish  people^  who^  anxious  to  hoard 
their  cash  against  times  of  danger^  made  a  run  on  the  Bank^ 
afaready  drained  of  its  specie  for  the  remittances  to  the  con- 
tinent. To  avert  the  evil^  cash-payments  were  prohilnted 
by  an  order  of  council^  and  acts  were  afierwai^  passed 
making  Bank-of-Enghmd  notes  to  a  certain  extent  a  legal 
tender,  and  legalising  the  issue  of  small  notes  by  private 
persons.  The  country  was  speedily  inundated  with  paper- 
money;  rents^  prices^  and  everything  rose^  and  a  delusive 
air  of  prosperity  spread  over  the  empire ;  and  thus  while 
England  was  actually  year  after  year  destroying  large 
masses  of  her  capital,  she  seemed  to  be  growing  richer 
every  day. 

But  the  pressing  and  imminent  danger  this  year  was  the 
mutiny  in  the  channel-  and  North-sea  fleets^  occasioned  by 
that  inattention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  lower 
classes  of  which  governments  are  but  too  often  guilty.  It 
took  place  in  the  following  manner. 

Though  prices  had  risen  considerably  in  this  centuiy^ 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  seamen  remained  the  same 
as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.^  and  their  rations  were  actu- 
ally not  sufficient  for  their  complete  nourishment.  The 
sailors  of  late  had  made  their  complaints  in  anonymous 
letters  addressed  to  lord  Howe ;  but  their  'father/  as  they 
styled  him^  treated  them  with  neglect.  At  length  (Apr.  15) 
when  lord  Bridport,  who  commanded  the  channel-fleet  at 
Spitheadj  made  the  signal  to  prepare  for  sailings  the  crews 
of  all  the  ships  replied  by  three  cheers^  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  weigh  anchor  till  their  just  demands  were 
complied  with^  '^  unless  the  enemy's  fleet  should  put  to  sea.^ 
They  appointed  delegates  from  each  ship^  who  held  their 
meetings  in  the  admiraPs  cabin  on  board  lord  Howe's  own 
ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte.  On  the  22nd,  lord  Bridport 
returned  to  his  ship,  the  Royal  George,  and  acquainted  the 
crew  that  he  was  authorised  to  comply  with  all  their  de- 
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inands*    The  men  declared  themselves  satisfied,  and  the 
fleet  dropped  down  to  St.  Helens.    But  on  the  7th  of  May^ 
when  ordered  to  prepare  for  sailing,  they  again  refused,  al- 
leging that  government  did  not  intend  to  keep  faith  with 
them.    They  appointed  their  del^ates  to  meet  on  board 
the  London,  the  ship  of  vice-admiral  Colpoys ;  but  that 
officer  caused  the  marines  to  fire,  and  five  of  the  seamen 
were  killed.    They  seized  and  imprisoned  the  admiral  and 
his  officers  and  afterwards  sent  them  on  shore,  and  several 
of  the  other  ships'  crews  treated  their  officers  in  a  similar 
manner.    On  the  14th  lord  Howe  came  to  Portsmouth 
with  full  powers  to  settle  all  matters,  and  an  act  of  parliar 
ment  lately  passed  in  compliance  with  the  desires  of  the 
sailors.    The  crews  returned  to  their  duty,  the  delegates 
had  the  honour  of  dining  with  the  earl  and  his  lady,  and 
on  the  17  th  the  fleet  put  to  sea. 

The  mutiny  in  the  channel-fleet  had  hardly  been  ap- 
peased when  one  of  a  much  more  unjustifiable  character 
broke  out  in  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  joined  by  four  ships 
firom  the  North-sea  fleet  under  admiral  Duncan  in  Yar- 
mouth-roads.   They  struck  the  flag  of  admiral  Buckner  in 
the  Sandwich,  and  gave  the  command  to  one  of  the  seamen 
named  Richard  Parker,  a  man  of  resolute  character  and  of 
considerable  ability.    They  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  allowed  no  merchantmen  to  come  up;  the  greatest 
terror  prevailed  in  the  capital,  and  the  three  per  cents  feU 
to  477*    The  mutinous  fleet  consisted  of  thirteen  sail  of  the 
line,  beside  firigates,  etc.;  but  the  desertion  of  the  Clyde 
and  two  frigates  damped  the  spirits  of  the  mutineers,  and 
most  of  them  began  to  show  great  attention  to  their  officers 
who  were  in  confinement.    To  prevent  their  retreat,  all  the 
buoys  had  been  taken  up ;  the  forts  at  Tilbury,  Gravesend, 
and  Sheemess  were  put  in  repair,  and  fiimaces  set  up  for 
heating  shot,  and  ships  were  coining  down  to  attack  them. 
Some  of  the  more  desperate  proposed  to  carry  the  fleet 
over  to  the  enemy;  but  this  was  rejected  with  indignation. 
The  ships  now  rapidly  deserted^  and  on  the  13th  of  June 
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the  Sand^^rfeh  hauled  down  Parker'a  red  fleg,  and  the  mu- 
tiny wae  ended.  Parker^  a  man  worthy  of  a  better  fiite, 
was  tried  by  a  court*martial>  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
He  met  his  doom  with  piety  and  fortitude^  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  a  few  more  of  the  delegatea 
were  executed^  the  rest  were  pardoned.  By  the  agreement 
with  the  fleet  at  8pithead  the  seamen's  pay  was  raised; 
and  the  government^  fearing  a  similar  mutiny  in  the  army, 
soon  after  voluntarily  raised  that  of  the  soldiers  from  six- 
pence to  a  shilling  a  day. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  two  important  naval 
victories.  On  the  I4th  of  February,  sir  John  Jervis,  with 
only  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  engaged  off  Cq[>e  St.  Vincent 
a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail,  of  which  he  captured 
four.  In  this  action  tiie  gallant  Nelson  was  the  moat 
conspicuous  character,  and  he  here  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  glory.  The  admiral  was  created  earl  6t»  Vin- 
cent, with  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year.  Nelson  received  the 
order  of  the  Bath, 

Admiral  Duncan,  with  the  Norih-sea  fleet,  was  stationed 
off  the  coast  of  Holland,  to  watch  a  fleet  in  the  Texel  dea-* 
tined  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  A  storm  having  driven 
him  to  Tarmouth-roads,  the  Dutch  government  ordered 
their  admiral,  De  Winter,  to  put  to  sea.  Duncan  having 
gotten  information,  returned,  and  he  found  (Oct.  II)  the 
enemjr's  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  frigates  off 
Camperdown,  about  nine  miles  from  the  shore.  His  own 
fleet,  consisting  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line  beside  frigates, 
had  the  advantage  in  weight  of  metal,  and  he  boldly  r^ 
solved  to  place  himself  between  the  enemy  and  the  ahore» 
The  action  lasted  four  hours ;  the  Dutch  fought  with  their 
usual  obstinate  valour ;  but  they  were  defisated  with  the 
loss  of  nine  ships  and  two  frigates,  and  their  marine  was 
destroyed  for  ever.  Admiral  Duncan  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown, 
with  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year. 

The  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which  the  fleet  of  Holland  was 
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intended  to  aid,  broke  out  in  the  following  year.    We  will 
briefly  trace  its  origin  and  progress. 

After  the  termination  of  the  contest  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Irish  protestants  proceeded,  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  catholics  by  a  penal  code, 
equaling,  or  rather  exceeding  in  severity,  the  EngUsh 
laws  against  recusants.  Barbarous,  however,  as  this  code 
was  in  the  statute-book,  it  was  tolerably  mild  in  practice, 
and  the  chief  disadvantages  which  the  catholics  felt  were, 
exclusion  from  office  and  the  legal  profession,  and  the  in* 
ability  to  acquire  lauded  property*.  The  protestants  them* 
selves  suffered  from  the  jealous  monopolising  spirit  of  the 
EngUsh  merchants  and  manufacturers,  at  whose  clamour 
laws  were  passed  destructive  of  their  industry  end  com- 
merce. Then  too,  that  fruitful  cause  of  Ireland's  misery, 
the  universal  use  of  the  potato  for  food,  attained  its  full 
extent ;  and  the  most  wretched  peasantry  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  met  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  Ireland. 

The  duration  of  the  Irish  parliament,  instead  of  being 
triennial,  or  septennial  like  that  of  England,  was  for  the 
life  of  the  king.  The  lord-lieutenant  was  not  constantly 
resident;  the  government  was  mostly  confided  to  the  pri- 
mate, the  chancellor,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, as  lords-justices ;  and  some  leading  families,  such  as 
the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Boyles,  the  Ponsonbys,  and  others 
under  the  tiUe  of  Undertakers^  managed  the  public  afiairs 
in  the  parliament ;  which  assembly,  however,  by  what  was 
termed  Poynings's  law,  could  not  initiate  any  measure,  be* 
ing  only  empowered  to  accept  or  reject  such  as  were  pro- 
posed to  it  by  the  government  after  having  been  approved 
of  by  the  privy'-coimcil  in  England.  Powerless  as  the 
parliament  was,  there  was  however  gradually  growing  up 

*  The  landed  estates  of  the  catholics  were  usually  held  for  them  by  pro- 
testant  trustees.  A  poor  protestant  barber  in  the  town  of  Mallow  thus  held 
nearly  all  the  real  property  of  the  catholics  of  the  ooimty  ol  Cork,  and  hii  ho* 
Donr  andfiddity  in  hii  trust  were  unin^peBchable. 
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in  it  a  patriotie  party  in  oppontion  to  the  goTemment  and 
the  undertakers^  and  it  increased  in  strength  bjr  the  con- 
test between  the  last  two  for  the  patroni^^  that  is,  for 
the  places  and  pensions ;  for  the  whole  system  of  govem- 
ment  was  one  of  the  most  barefiu^d  corruption.  In  17^75 
the  lord-lieutenant,  lord  Townshend,  became  resident,  and 
he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  oligarchy;  but  he  fiuled  in 
securing  the  English  ascendency.  The  American  war  gave 
a  great  advantage  to  the  patriotic  party,  more  especially 
when  in  177^  most  of  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
country;  and  the  English  ministiy,  on  being  applied  to  for 
protection  by  the  maritime  towns,  informed  tiie  Irish  na- 
tion that  it  must  protect  itself.  The  protestants  instantly 
formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  national  guard,  under 
the  name  of  Volunteers.  Having  arms  in  their  hands,  Aey 
soon  obtained  freedom  of  foreign  trade ;  but  their  great 
object  was  to  have  the  independence  of  their  parliament 
acknowledged  by  that  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  13th  of 
Februaxy,  1782,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  differ- 
ent corps  of  volunteers  met  at  Dungannon  in  Ulster,  and 
passed  a  number  of  resolutions  in  furtherance  of  that  ob- 
ject; the  Irish  parliament  took  its  tone  from  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  successors  of  lord  North  cheerfully  repealed 
the  act  of  the  sixth  of  Geoi^  I.  '^  for  securing  the  depend- 
ence of  Ireland.^'  The  Irish  nation  was  profuse  in  its  gra- 
titude to  Henry  Grattan,  the  great  leader  of  the  patriots 
in  the  commons :  numerous  addresses  were  made,  and  the 
hackneyed  title  ^  Saviour  of  his  country'  was  given  to  him; 
but  the  vote  of  50,0001.  by  parliament,  to  purchase  him  a 
house  and  lands,  was  a  more  substantial  proof  of  their  sense 
of  his  merits. 

Now  commenced  the  briUiant,  but  meteoric  career  of 
the  Irish  legislature.  In  Grrattan,  Flood,  Burgh,  and  other 
orators,  it  exhibited  fervid  and  splendid  efiusions  of  elo- 
quence, of  a  nature  almost  peculiar  to  Ireland ;  but  politi- 
cal science  and  legislative  wisdom  were  absent :  the  mental 
horizon  of  the  orators  was  bounded;  they  could  only  dis- 
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cern  Ireland  and  her  local  interests^  they  could  not  extend 
their  view  over  the  whole  empire^  There  was  danger  every 
moment  of  a  collision  between  the  two  legislatures^  and  the 
principal  tie  which  held  them  was  the  unblushing  venality 
of  a  great  portion  of  that  of  Ireland.  All  really  wise  states- 
men saw  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  incorporating  union. 
But  Ireland  is  not  a  soil  in  which  wisdom  thrives  sponta- 
neously. There  was  a  set  of  men  who,  regarding  as  a  mo- 
del the  new  state  of  America,  and  undismayed  by  the  hor- 
rors sanctioned  by  the  abused  name  of  liberty  in  France, 
wished  to  convert  Ireland  into  a  democratic  republic. 
These  men>  who  were  mostly  protestant  dissenters  of  Ulster, 
formed  in  the  winter  of  1791  the  society  of  United  Irish- 
men, ^^  for  the  piupose,^^  as  they  expressed  it,  ^'  of  forward- 
ing a  brotherhood  of  affection,  a  communion  of  rights,  and 
a  union  of  power  amongst  Irishmen  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion, and  thereby  to  obtain  a  complete  reform  in  the  le- 
gislature, founded  on  the  principles  of  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty."  Their  plan  of  reform  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  the  kingdom  was  to  be  divided  into  three  hun- 
dred equal  electorates,  each  to  return  a  member  to  the 
parliament,  which  was  to  be  annual;  the  members  were  to 
receive  stipends,  and  no  property-qualification  was  to  be 
required;  eveiy  man  of  sound  mind  and  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty-one  was  to  have  a  vote  in  the  electorate  in  which 
he  resided,  his  vote  to  be  given  by  voice  and  not  by  ballot^* 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  where  such  was  the  parliament  there 
could  be  no  monarchy.  But  these  misguided  men  coidd 
not  see  that,  with  such  a  population  as  Ireland  contained, 
their  republic  was  an  impossibility;  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  catholics,  and  in  the  lowest  state  of  mental  de- 
gradation ;  and  it  was  to  these  that,  in  case  of  a  separation 
from  England,  the  real  power  must  come.  The  only  no- 
tion of  liberty  the  lower  Irish  catholics  ever  have  had,  is 

*  This  lart  clause  does  them  some  credit  {  they  were  enthusiasts,  and  they 
therefore  loved  the  light. 
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the  triumpb  of  their  own  religion  and  the  destruction  of 
eveiy  thing  opposed  to  it^;  and  imagination  cannot  con- 
ceive the  scenes  of  spoliation^  destruction^  and  massacre 
that  would  have  ensued  had  the  plans  of  the  United  Irish- 
men proved  successful.  Its  leaders  might  have  been  the 
last  victims ;  but  immolated^  beyond  a  doubt^  they  would 
have  been  at  the  altar  of  tyranny  and  superstition. 

The  catholics  had  long  had  a  committee  for  managing 
their  political  concerns,  but  of  late  the  lords  Kenmare  and 
Fingal,  and  most  of  their  aristocracy  had  seceded  firom  it, 
on  account  of  the  tendency  which  it  had  taken.  A  brief- 
less barrister  named  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone^  a  nominal  pro- 
testant  and  the  projector  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen, 
became  its  secretary;  and  an  alliance  was  soon  formed  be- 
tween it  and  that  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

There  had,  since  the  accession  of  Oeoige  III.,  been  il- 
legal associations  of  the  peasantry  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
under  the  names  of  White-boys  and  Right-boys,  but  they 
were  not  political ;  they  were  directed  against  the  tithes, 
which  were  at  times  collected  in  a  harsh  and  oppressive 
manner.  The  landlords  rather  encouraged  these  societies, 
knowing  full  well  that  if  tithes  were  abolished  the  amoimt 
of  them  must,  under  the  name  of  rent,  come  into  their  own 
pockets ;  and  it  pains  us  to  state,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
world  are  to  be  found  landlords  more  griping  and  merciless 
than  in  Ireland.  But  when  they  found  that  these  rustic 
legislators  would  rectify  the  scale  of  rents  and  wages  also, 
they  became  alarmed,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  1787  to 
prevent  their  assemblies. 

In  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  Ulster,  there  sprang  up 

*  Mr.  Moore,  however,  (Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgenld,  i.  201)  says,  that  '*  there 
is  no  tendency  in  their  faith,  more  than  in  most  others,  to  weaken  or  counter- 
act the  spirit  of  liberty — an  assumption,  which  the  events  of  oar  own  time 
must  have  suiBciently  set  at  rest."  Can  he  by  liberty  mean  the  anarchic  ty^ 
rannies  of  Spain  and  her  colonies  ?  On  this  point,  howerer,  we  differ  totally 
firom  Mr.  Moore  ;  we  regard  the  catholic  church  as  the  determined  foe  to  li- 
berty in  every  form,  and  hence  the  hostility  which  in  the  preceding  pages  we 
have  exhibited  toward  it. 
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subsequently  parties  of  the  opposite  religions ;  the  cathoUcs 
were  named  Defenders,  the  protestants  Peep-of-day  Boys, 
from  their  custom  of  attacking  the  houses  of  the  catholics 
at  day-break,  in  quest  of  arms.  On  the  21st  of  September, 
1795,  the  two  parties  fought  a  regular  battle,  at  a  village 
named  the  Diamond,  in  which  the  protestants,  though 
much  inferior  in  number,  were  victorious.  They  now  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Orangemen*,  bound  themselves  by  a 
secret  oath,  and  commenced  a  barbarous  persecution  of  the 
catholics,  with  the  view  of  driving  them  out  of  the  county ; 
and  great  numbers  were  in  fact  forced  to  abandon  their 
houses  and  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  The  Orange  as- 
sociation quickly  spread  over  the  kingdom. 

It  was  in  the  year  1797  that  the  United  Irishmen  became 
finally  and  perfectly  organised.  The  plan  was  very  simple 
and  ingenious.  The  lowest  division  was  composed  of 
twelve  men,  mostly  neighbours ;  these  chose  a  secretary, 
and  the  secretaries  of  five  societies  formed  a  Lower  Ba- 
ronial Committee ;  ten  of  these  committees  sent  each  a 
member  to  an  Upper  Baronial  Committee,  each  of  which 
again  sent  a  member  to  the  County  Committee.  In  each 
province  there  was  a  Provincial  Committee,  to  which  those 
of  the  counties  sent  each  two  or  three  deputies ;  and  the 
provincial  committees  chose  by  ballot  five  persons,  who 
formed  the  Executive  or  Directory.  Each  of  the  lower 
secretaries  was  also  to  act  in  a  military  capacity,  as  a  cor- 
poral or  seijeant ;  the  lower  baronial  members  were  cap- 
tains, those  of  the  upper  were  colonels.  Like  aU  secret 
societies,  the  members  of  the  lower  grades  knew  not  who 
composed  the  upper  ones ;  the  executive,  for  example,  were 
only  known  to  the  secretaries  of  the  provincial  committees. 

The  revolutionary  government  of  France  early  directed 
its  attention  to  Ireland.  In  1 794,  the  reverend  William 
Jackson,  an  English  clergyman,  appeared  in  Dublin  as  an 
agent  from  the  French  directory,  but  he  was  apprehended, 

*  So  named  from  king  William  the  prince  of  Orange. 
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and  being  found  guilty  of  treason,  he  todc  poison^  and 
pired  in  the  court  Tone,  who  was  deeply  implicated  with 
him,  was  permitted  by  the  Irish  govemment  to  expatriate 
himself.  A  man  with  a  delicate  feeling  of  honour  would^ 
in  our  judgement,  have  abstained  from  plotting  against  a 
government  which  had  given  him  his  life,  but  such  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  flaming  patriot*.  Tone 
made  no  delay  in  passing  fit>m  America  to  France,  where, 
under  an  assumed  name,  he  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  revo- 
lutionists of  Ireland.  In  reliance  on  the  statements  of  him 
and  others,  a  formidable  expedition,  of  seventeen  sail  of 
the  line  and  thirteen  frigates,  carrying  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  Hoche,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  revolutionary  generals,  sailed  fit>m  Brest(Dec.l5,l796). 
Had  this  armament  reached  its  destination  in  safety,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  result :  the  overthrow,  at  least  for 
a  time,  of  the  British  dominion  in  Ireland  would  in  all  pro« 
bability  have  ensued,  for  the  country  was  actually  defence- 
less. But  it  would  seem  on  this,  as  on  several  other  oc* 
casions,  as  if  Heaven  watched  in  an  especial  manner  over 
the  destinies  of  the  British  empire.  Storms  assailed  the 
French  fleet  from  the  moment  it  left  the  port.  Only  six- 
teen sail,  with  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  troops^ 
and  without  the  general,  reached  Bantry-bay;  and  while 
Grouchy,  their  commander,  hesitated  about  landing,  a  vio- 
lent gale  blew  off  the  shore,  and  again  scattered  them  over 
the  ocean.  In  the  following  year  another  expedition  was 
prepared  in  the  Texel,  but  the  victory  at  Campodown  again 
saved  the  British  interest  in  Ireland. 
The  heads  of  the  conspiracy  in  Ireland  were  as  follows : 

*  Tone's  family  have  been  so  injudicious  as  to  publish  his  journaL  It  dero- 
gates much  from  the  purity  of  lus  patriotism  to  find  that  a  desire  for  revenge 
on  Mr.  Pitt  for  not  attending  to  a  project  for  a  colony  in  the  South-sea  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that  the  patriot  looked  forward  to  a  lucrative  post  in 
the  new  republic.  The  tone  of  flippant  levity  employed  by  a  man  engaged  in 
a  project,  the  probable  consequence  of  which  he  knew  to  be  the  massacre  of 
the  Irish  protestant  gentry,  is  almost  appalling,  and  the  admiration  of  France 
in  1796  shows  little  of  the  spirit  of  true  liberty. 
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lord  Edward  Fitzgerald^  brother  to  the  duke  of  Leinstef, 
an  amiable^  but  unprudent  and  giddy  young  man ;  (he  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Oenlis^  by,  as  was 
said^  the  infamous  duke  of  Orleans  ;  he  was  the  intimate 
fiiend  of  Thomas  Payne ;  and^  as  he  had  served  for  a  few 
months  as  a  subaltern  in  the  American  war,  he  was  to  be 
the  principal  military  leader  in  the  insurrection)  Arthur 
O'Connor,  the  nephew  of  lord  Longueville ;  Thomas  Ad- 
dis Emmet,  a  barrister ;  Dr.  M'Nevin,  a  physician  ; 
Oliver  Bond,  a  merchant,  and  some  others,  all  of  whom 
were  protestants.  These  men  had  estabUshed  newspapers, 
named  the  Northern  Star,  the  Union  Star,  and  the  Press*, 
for  disseminating  their  principles;  and  when  these  were 
put  down  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  they  circulated  inflamma- 
tory handbills.  The  peasantry  were  alarmed  by  false  or 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Orangemen. 
They  were  directed  to  rob  houses  for  arms,  and  to  abstain 
from  drinking  whiskey,  in  order  to  injure  the  revenue,  and 
with  a  further  view  to  prevent  their  divulging  the  secret* 
Attempts  were  likewise  made  to  seduce  the  soldiery.  In 
many  things  the  French  revolution  was  copied,  but  the 
general  proceedings  were  the  usual  Irish  ones,  such  as  are 
going  on  before  our  eyes  at  the  present  moment,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  priests  in  general  were  not  active  agents 
in  it — many  of  them,  in  fact,  were  eminently  loyal ;  but 
they  were  that  better  generation  which  had  been  trained 
at  the  foreign  universities.  Maynooth  had  not  yet  sent 
forth  its  pupils  to  taint  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Though  the  government  could  not  get  a  clue  to  the 
conspiracy,  they  knew  that  a  rebellion  was  in  preparation* 
Having  received  information  of  a  plan  for  a  general  rising 

*  Mr.  Moore  informs  us,  that  he  himself,  then  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  seyen- 
teen  years  of  age,  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  this  paper,  and  as  might  be 
expected,  not  the  most  moderate  or  cautious  in  his  expressions.  How  tho- 
roughly Irish  this  was !  the  English  in  the  17th,  and  the  Americans  in  the 
18th  century,  did  not  employ  the  pens  of  stripling-poets  to  advocate  their 
cause.  Little,  by  the  way,  did  the  juyenile  revolutionist  foresee  that  he  should 
live  to  be  a  pensioner  on  the  government  he  was  seeking  to  overthrow :  but 
such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs ! 
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in  the  north  in  the  summer  of  1797>  they  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, ordering  all  persons  not  authorised  to  keep  arms 
to  surrender  those  they  had ;  and,  going  beyond  the  rigid 
rule  of  law,  they  directed  the  troops  to  bum  the  houses 
and  property  of  those  who  did  not  produce  the  arms  which 
informers  said  they  possessed.  Persons  were  flogged, 
picketed,  and  tortured  in  various  ways,  to  make  them  dis- 
cover ;  and  many  innocent  people  were  barbarously  treated. 
But  this  did  not  last  more  than  a  month,  and  the  rising  of 
the  north  was  prevented. 

At  length  the  government  obtained  the  information  th^ 
required.  A  person  named  Thomas  Reynolds,  ddegate 
and  colonel  for  the  county  of  Kildare,  travelling  in  com- 
pany with  a  loyalist,  was  induced  by  him  to  disclose  what 
he  knew  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  on  the  information  which 
he  gave  thirteen  of  the  principal  conspirators  were  ar- 
rested at  the  house  of  Bond  (Mar.  12, 1798).  O'Connor 
was  at  this  time  in  the  Tower,  having  been  arrested  at 
Margate,  on  his  way  to  France.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
who  happened  not  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Bond's,  escaped 
for  the  time,  but  he  was  discovered  on  the  19th  of  May, 
He  made  a  desperate  resistance  with  a  da^er,  wounding 
two  of  those  who  seized  him,  one  of  them  mortally ;  he 
himself  received  a  pistol-shot  in  the  shoulder,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  3rd  of  June. 

Convinced  now  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  and  of 
the  correspondence  with  France,  the  government,  by  a 
policy  at  which  one  shudders,  even  while  conceding  its 
necessity,  resolved  to  cause  the  mine  to  explode  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  proclamation  was  therefore  issued  on  the  BOth 
of  March,  declaring  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  rebellion ; 
and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  act  for  its  suppression  in 
the  most  summary  manner.  Scenes  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression sufficient  to  goad  a  people  to  madness  were 
speedily  enacted.  The  soldiers  lived  at  free  quarters; 
houses  and  property  were  burnt ;  suspected  persons  were 
half-hanged,  flogged,  and  picketed.  The  peasantry  in 
some  parts  were  giving  up  their  arms  in  terror^  and  taking 
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the  oath  of  allegiance ;  the  leaders^  fearing  that  all  their 
projects  would  be  thus  disooncertedj  resolved  to  delay  no 
longer ;  and  orders  were  issued  for  a  general  rising  on  the 
night  of  the  23rd  of  May.  The  plan  formed  was  to  make 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  camp  at  Loughlinstown  and 
the  artillery  at  Chapelizod^  both  near  Dublin^  and  then  on 
the  castle  and  other  parts  of  the  city ;  the  mail-coaches 
were  to  be  stopped  and  destroyed^  and  their  non-arrival 
was  to  be  the  signal  throughout  the  country. 

But  government  had  timely  information ;  more  of  the 
leaders  were  arrested,  and  the  attempt  on  the  camp  and 
city  were  firustrated.  The  rebels  of  Kildare  rose  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  attacked  Naas  and  other  towns,  but, 
with  one  trifling  exception,  they  were  defeated ;  and  though 
bodies  of  them  kept  together  for  some  time,  little  of  im- 
portance occurred  in  that  county  during  the  rebellion.  An 
attack  on  the  town  of  Carlow  on  the  25th  likewise  proved 
a  failure.  The  Meath  rebels  were  defeated  (26th)  on  the 
hiUofTarah. 

During  the  month  of  June,  partial  risings  took  place  in 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  in  the  north,  and  in  that 
of  Cork  in  the  south,  which  were  easily  suppressed*  It 
was  in  the  county  of  Wexford  that  the  rebellion  really 
raged — a  county  which  would  probably  have  remained  at 
rest  had  not  the  people  been  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the 
cruelties  inflicted  by  the  military  and  the  self-styled  loyal- 
ists. It  may  also  be  observed,  that  it  was  only  in  this 
county  that  priests  appeared  among  the  rebels,  and  that  it 
was  only  there  that  murders  on  a  large  scale  were  perpe- 
trated by  them.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  May  a  fana- 
tic priest  named  father  John  Murphy  raised  his  standard ; 
and  next  morning,  Whitsimday,  two  rebel  camps  were 
formed  on  the  hills  of  Oulart  and  Kilthomas,  near  Gorey. 

The  troops  which  the  government  had  to  oppose  to  the 
rebels  were  of  a  very  insufficient  character.  A  very  small 
portion  were  of  the  line,  the  remainder  were  Irish  miUtia, 
(whose  loyalty  was  very  doubtful),  English  fendbles  as  they 
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were  named^  and  the  corpa  cijeomaiay,  composed  of  loy- 
alists, whicb^  being  mostly  cavaby,  were  of  vary  littie  use 
against  the  rebel  pikemen.  Many  of  the  officers  in  cosh 
mand  were  utterly  devoid  of  military  skilL 

The  rebels  on  Oulart  having  defeated  a  small  detachment 
sent  against  them,  advanced  (28th)  to  attack  the  town  of 
Enniscorthy,  which  the  garrison,  after  a  gallant  defence, 
were  forced  to  abandon.  On  the  SOth,  having  routed 
some  small  detachments,  they  appeared  fifteen  thousand 
strong  before  the  town  of  Wexford,  which  was  evacuated 
at  their  approach.  They  made  these  towns  their  head- 
quarters, their  principal  bivouac  (we  cannot  call  it  camp) 
being  on  Vinegar-hill,  near  the  former ;  for  it  was  their 
tactics  always  to  take  their  post  on  heights  commanding 
extensive  prospects,  where  the  royal  troops  must  attack 
them  at  a  disadvantage,  and  where,  if  they  saw  danger  ap- 
proaching up  one  side,  they  could  escape  it  by  flight  down 
another.  At  this  time  they  had  a  great  numbco:  of  pro* 
testant  prisoners  in  their  hands,  whom  they  confined  in 
the  jail  of  Wexford,  and  other  places  in  the  towns  and 
camp. 

The  whole  southern  part  of  the  county,  except  Dun- 
cannon  and  New  Ross,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  June  they  made  a  furious  attack  on  this 
last  town.  Fortunately,  general  Johnson,  a  man  of  courage 
and  mihtaiy  skill,  commanded  there.    The  rebels  fought 
with  desperation  during  a  space  of  ten  hours,  but  were 
finally  repelled,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  one  thousand 
men ;  that  of  the  army  being  ninety  killed  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  wounded.   During  the  battle,  some  cowardly 
ruffians  came  to  the  house  of  Skullaboguc,  where  above 
two  hundred  protestants,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  had  been 
left  under  a  guard,  and  pretended  to  have  an  order  for 
their  execution,  as  the  soldiers,  they  said,  were  butchering 
the  cathoUcs  at  Ross.    They  piked  or  shot  thirty-seven  on 
the  hall-door  steps,  and  then  shutting  up  the  remaining 
one  hundred  and  eighty  four  (including  a  few  obnoxious 
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catholics)  in  the  bam,  they  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  them 
alL  A  priest  named  Murphy  was  said  to  be  the  chief  in- 
stigator to  this  atrocity. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
general  Loftus  and  colonel  Walpole,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  advanced  in  two  divisions  fit>m  Oorey  to  attack  a 
rebel  army  on  Carrigruah-hiU.  The  rebels  having  had 
timely  information,  were  approaching  the  town,  when  they 
encountered  Walpole,  who,  with  the  usual  strategic  ability 
of  the  day,  knew  nothing  of  their  motions  till  he  met  them* 
He  was  himself  killed  and  his  troops  were  routed ;  and 
Loftus,  deeming  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  retired 
to  TuUow,  in  Carlow,  leaving  Gorey  to  its  fate.  On  the 
9th,  the  rebels,  twenty-seven  thousand  in  numbef  it  is  said, 
advanced  firom  Gorey  against  Arklow,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  with  the  intent  of  marching  for  DubUn.  They 
met  with  a  gallant  resistance  from  about  sixteen  hundred 
men,  under  general  Needham;  and  their  leader,  father 
Murphy,  who  pretended  to  catch  the  flying  bullets,  being 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  they  retreated  to  Gorey. 

The  rebels  having  concentrated  their  forces  at  Yinfegar- 
hill,  general  Lake,  the  commander-in-chief,  prepared  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  them  6rom  difierent  quarters, 
with  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  men.  On  the  2l8t,  the 
several  divisions  advanced  to  the  attack,  which  commenced 
at  seven  in  the  morning.  The  rebels  stood  the  firing  of 
cannon  and  musquetry  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  they  then 
broke  and  fled  to  Wexford,  by  what  was  called  Need- 
ham's  Gap,  that  officer  not  having  arrived  at  his  post  till 
aft«r  the  battle.  The  town  of  Wexford  was  surrendered 
to  the  royal  troops;  and  though  various  bodies  of  the 
insurgents  still  kept  together,  the  rebellion  was  in  efiect 
ended. 

While  the  rebels  lay  at  Vinegar-hill  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  they  did  not  put  to  death  some  of  their 
protestant  prisoners.  It  is  computed  that  about  four 
hundred  were  thus  butchered.    At  Wexford  the  prisoners 
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were  saved^  chiefly  by  the  influenoe  of  the  catholic  inhabit- 
ants^  till  the  20th;  when  a  leader  named  Dixon  commenced 
a  massacre  similar  to  that  of  September  1792  in  Paris. 
The  victims  were  conducted  in  parties  of  ten  or  twenty  to 
the  stately  wooden  bridge  over  the  Slaney^  at  the  peiticu-* 
lar  request  of  Mrs.  Dixon^  that,  as  she  expressed  it^  ^^  the 
people  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them''  put  to 
death.    The  usual  mode  was^  for  two  pikemen  to  stand 
before  and  two  behind  the  victim,  and  thrusting  their 
pikes  into  his  body,  to  raise  and  hold  him  suspended  as 
long  as  any  signs  of  life  appeared.  In  this  manner  ninety- 
seven  were  murdered.      Human  feelings,  however,  still 
showed  themselves  in  the  midst  of  these  barbarities.  Some 
of  the  priests  proved  themselves  men  of  humanity.  Father 
Philip  Roche,  a  military  leader,  and  brave  as  a  paladin, 
though  rough  and  boisterous  in  manner,  exhibited  the  hu- 
manity always  attendant  on  true  courage*.    Some  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people  saved  the  charitable  rector  of  Wex- 
ford.   Many  other  instances  might  be  given.    We  fear, 
that  if  a  fair  balance  were  struck  of  the  blood  shed  and  the 
cruelties  and  other  enormities  committed  during  those  un- 
happy times,  the  preponderance  would  be  greatly  on  the 
side  of  the  royalists.    Courts-martial  made  little  discrimi* 
nation  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty ;  nay,  to  have 
saved  the  life  or  property  of  a  protestant  was  construed 
into  a  proof  of  guilt,  as  it  argued  influence  over  the 
rebels. 

To  the  honour  of  the  rebels  it  is  to  be  recorded,  that 
though  they  had  in  their  hands  a  number  of  protestant  fe- 
males of  all  ages,  not  the  slightest  insult  was  offered  to 
their  chastity.  Widely  different  in  this  respect  was  the 
conduct  of  the  royal  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Highlanders,  who  on  all  occasions  behaved  with  honour 
and  humanity. 

At  length  the  arrival  of  lord   Comwallis   as  viceroy 

*  Roche  W!ui  afterwards  hanged.     A  generoiu  governxnent  would  hata 
laTed  his  life,  but  demency  was  not  the  practice  in  Izeland. 
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announced  the  return  of  tranquillity.  An  amnesty  was 
published^  and  the  rebels  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  resume  their  avocations.  O'Connor^  Emmet, 
and  the  other  chiefs  who  were  in  prison,  obtained  leave  to 
expatriate  themselves,  on  giving  all  the  information  in  their 
power  respecting  the  plans  and  proceedings  of  the  United 
Irish  society.  Every  appearance  of  rebellion  had  disap- 
peared, when  a  French  force  of  eleven  hundred  men,  under 
general  Humbert,  landed  (Aug.  22)  at  KiUala,  in  Con- 
naught.  They  were  joined  by  a  part  of  the  peasantry,  and 
they  pushed  on  at  once  for  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  A 
force  of  three  thousand  men,  or  more,  under  generals 
Hutchinson  and  Lake,  at  Castlebar,  actually  ran  away, 
leaving  their  artillery  behind  them,  and  fled  to  Athlone. 
As  the  lord-Ueutenant  was  advancing  with  a  considerable 
force,  Humbert  moved  toward  Sligo;  but  he  afterwards 
crossed  the  Shannon,  and  reached  a  place  named  Ballina- 
muck,  in  the  county  of  Longford^  where,  finding  himself 
smrounded  by  an  army  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men 
under  lord  Comwallis,  he  surrendered  (Sept.  8).  His 
rebel  auxiliaries  were  pursued  and  slaughtered  without 
mercy.  Thus  terminated  the  last  (as  we  hope  it  may  prove) 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  after  a  loss  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
lives,  and  the  destruction  of  property  to  the  amount  of  up* 
wards  of  a  million  sterling. 

No  time  was  now  lost  in  preparing  measures  for  the 
proposed  Union.  The  usual  and  only  course  was  adopted- 
arguments  were  addressed  to  men's  interests,  not  to  their 
reason'*'.  All  the  boroughs  to  be  suppressed  were  to  be  la- 

*  "  The  if^htenee  of  the  crown,"  says  R.  L.  Edgeworth,  **  was  never  so 
strongly  exerted  as  upon  this  occasion.  It  is  but  justice  however  to  lord 
Comwallis  and  lord  Castlereagh,  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  they  be^fon  this 
measure  with  sanguine  hopes  that  they  could  convince  the  reasonable  part  of 
the  community  that  a  cordial  union  between  the  two  countries  would  essen- 
tially advance  the  interests  of  both.  'When  however  the  ministry  found  them- 
selves in  a  minority,  and  that  a  spirit  of  general  opposition  was  rising  in  the 
country,  a  member  of  the  house,  who  had  been  long  practised  in  parliament- 
ary intrigues,  had  the  audacity  to  tell  lord  Castiereagfa  firom  his  place,  that 
'  if  he  did  not  employ  the  Uiual  meant  qfpermuuUm  on  the  members  of  the 
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vishly  paid  for  to  their  proprietors ;   titles   of  nobility^ 
bishoprics,  judgeships,  places  in  all  the  public  depart- 
ments, in  many  cases  ready  money,  were  given  or  promised 
to  the  great  aristocracy  and  to  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature.   The  boon  of  emancipation  was  held  out  to  tbe 
catholics.    The  chief  opponents  of  the  measure  were  the 
people  of  Dublin,  who  saw  in  it  a  loss  of  consequence  and 
profit  to  the  dty  and  themselves ;  and  the  lawyers  who  were 
in  parliament,  and  therefore  foresaw  a  diminution  of  their 
own  importance.    There  were,  however,  many  who  were 
actuated  only  by  pure  motives  of  mistaken  patriotism.    In 
March,  1800,  the  measure  was  passed  by  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment.    Its  principal  opponents  in  the  British  legislature 
were  lords  Holland,  King,  and  Thanet,  and  Messrs.  Grey 
and  Sheridan ;  so  reckless,  we  may  truly  say,  is  the  spirit 
of  party.     On  the  2nd  of  July  it  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  the  legislatures  were  joined,  never,  we  trust,  to  be  dis- 
severed.    Ireland  was  to  send  thirty-two  elective  peers  to 
the  house  of  lordis  (of  whom  four  are  prelates,  who  sit  in 
rotation)  and  one  hundred  members  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
foreign  afiairs  of  Great  Britain.  Restricted  by  our  nar- 
row limits,  we  can  only  promise  a  bird^s-eye  view  to  our 
readers. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  a  fleet  of  thirteen  sail  of  the 
line,  with  frigates,  corvettes,  transports,  etc.,  carrying  a 
land-force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  under  general  Buona- 
parte, sailed  from  Toulon ;  its  destination  was  Egypt,  its 
chief  object  the  destruction  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 
It  took  the  isle  of  Malta  on  its  way,  and  reached  Alexan- 
dria in  safety  (June  30).  Lord  St.  Vincent,  who  com- 
manded the  British  fleet  off  Cadiz,  sent  sir  Horatio  Nelson 

houfte  he  would  £eu1  in  his  attempt,  and  that  the  sooner  he  set  abont  it  the 
better.'  This  advice  was  followed,  and  it  is  well  known  what  benches  were 
filled  with  the  proselytes  that  had  been  made  by  the  cotwmeing  argumenU 
which  obtained  a  majority."— Memoirs  of  Edgeworth,  ii.  253. 
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with  fourteen  ships  of  war  in  search  of  the  Toulon  fleet  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  its  having  sailed.    Nelson^  after  ex- 
ploring various  quarters,  at  length  (Aug.  1)  discovered  it 
moored  in  line  of  battle  in  AJboukir-bay,  bj  Alexandria. 
He  adopted  the  plan  of  Duncan  at  Camperdown  (though 
in  a  far  more  hazardous  form),  and  placed  a  part  of  his 
fleet  between  the  enemy  and  the  shore,  and  the  hostile 
squadron  was  thus  engaged  on  both  sides.    The  advantage 
in  size  of  vessels,  weight  of  metal,  and  number  of  men, 
was  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  French;  their  admiral, 
Brueys,  was  an  officer  of  superior  ability,  and  they  were 
aided  by  the  batteries  on  the  land ;  but  nothing  could  with-- 
stand  the  skill  and  heroism  of  the  British  and  their  illus- 
trious admiral.    The  engagement  lasted  through  the  day 
and  night,  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon  next  day  the  firing 
ceased.    Two  only  of  the  French  ships  escaped;  two  were 
burnt,  nine  were  captured ;  upwards  of  five  thousand  men 
(including  the  admiral)  perished;  while  the  British  had 
not  quite  nine  hundred  killed  and  wounded.     For  this 
great  victory  Nelson  was  created  a  baron  !  with  a  pension 
of  2000/.  a  year ;  but  the  king  of  Naples,  more  liberal 
than  his  own  sovereign,  gave  him  the  dukedom  of  Bronte, 
with  an  estate  in  Sicily. 

It  is  a  painful  duty  to  have  to  chronicle  the  infamy  of  so 
great  a  man  as  Nelson ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that 
he  was  the  slave  to  a  passion  for  lady  Hamilton,  a  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  talent,  formerly  the  mistress,  then  the 
wife,  of  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Neapolitan  court. 
Acting  under  her  influence.  Nelson  actually  annulled  a 
solemn  treaty  concluded  with  the  revolutionists  of  Naples. 
To  the  admiral  prince  Caraccioli,  a  man  of  advanced  age, 
whose  only  ofience  was  having  (it  was  said  on  compulsion) 
commanded  the  republican,  navy,  he  would  not  grant  even 
the  favour  of  being  shot.  The  prince  was  found  guilty  at 
twelve,  and  hung  at  five  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  lady 
Hamilton  feasting  her  eyes  with  the  sight  to  which  she 
had  urged  her  paramour.    Posterity  is  just ;  admiratiouj 
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not  respecty  is  the  general  feeling  toward  the  character  of 
Nelson. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  17^9^  &  British  force  under  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  landed  at  the  Helder^  in  Holland.     It 
repulsed  the  troops  which  opposed  it,  and  captured  the 
fleet  in  the  TexeL    Being  joined  by  a  Russian  force,  it 
amoimted  to  thirty-five  thousand  men^  and  the  duke  of 
York  came  and  took  the  command.    It  is  lamentable  to 
observe  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  to  England  by 
titled  incapacity  assuming  the  post  only  suited  to  profes- 
sional skilL     Had  Abercrombie  remained  in  command^ 
disgrace  might  have  been  averted.    The  royal  duke  was 
obliged  to  engage  for  the  release  of  eight  thousand  priscm- 
ers  of  war^  in  order  (o  be  pennitted  to  depart  unmo- 
lested. 

Buonaparte  made  a  rapid  conquest  of  Egypt ;  he  then 
advanced  into  Syria.  Already  in  imagination  he  had  sub- 
dued the  Turkish  empire,  when  the  defence  of  Acre  by  the 
pasha  Jezzar,  aided  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  checked  his  ca- 
reer. He  returned  to  Egypt,  then  stole  away  to  France, 
where,  by  a  master-stroke  of  boldness  and  policy,  he  sub- 
verted the  directory  which  governed,  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  nation  under  the  title  of  First  Consul. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  proposals  of  peace  to 
England,  which,  however,  were  rejected. 

Early  in  the  year  1801  a  change  took  place  in  the 
British  cabinet ;  Mr.  Pitt,  after  a  retention  of  power  for  so 
many  years,  retiring  firom  office,  and  being  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Addington,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons. 
The  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  his  inability  to  realise 
the  hopes  which  he  had  held  forth  to  the  Irish  catholics  in 
consequence  of  the  scruples  entertained  by  the  king.  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  the  new  cabinet  was  only  pro- 
visional, and  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  resume  his  post  when  he 
deemed  it  advisable. 

The  northern  powers,  acting  under  the  influence  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  had  again  asserted  that  ^'  fi*ee  bottoms 
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make  free  goods/^  and  entered  into  an  armed  neutrality  to 
resist  the  right  of  search  claimed  by  England.    All  at^ 
tempts  at  negotiation  having  failed  with  them,  it  was  re- 
solved to  have  recourse  to  stronger  measures,  and  a  fleet  of 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates,  etc.,  imder  sir  Hyde 
Parker,  with  Nelson  second  in  command,  was  sent  to  the 
Baltic.    It  was  proposed  to  commence  with  the  Danes;  but 
instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  Copenhagen,  they  were  to 
land  Mr.  Yansittart  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  try  to  negotiate. 
This  delay  gave  the  Danes  time  to  prepare ;  and  when  the 
fleet  anchored  off  Copenhagen  (Mar.  31),  a  line  of  nineteen 
ships  and  floating-batteries,  with  land-batteries  and  other 
modes  of  defence,  had  been  made  ready.     Nelson  under- 
took tiie  attack  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  the  small 
crafl;  (Apr.  2).    The  action  commenced  at  ten  o'clock ;  at 
one,  the  admiral,  whom  the  wind  prevented  from  coming 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  made  the  signal  of  recall,  as 
some  of  the  British  ships  had  suffered  severely,  and  the 
enemy's  fire  had  not  slackened ;  but  Nelson  ventured  to 
neglect  the  signal.    At  two  the  fire  had  ceased  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  hostile  line.    The  slaughter  had  been 
immense  among  the  Danes ;  and,  as  they  were  now  suf- 
fering also  from  the  fire  of  their  own  batteries.  Nelson 
wrote  to  the   crown-prince    to  urge  him  to  assent  to 
measures  for  stopping  the  carnage.    An  armistice  was 
agreed  on  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  English  were 
allowed  to  carry  off*  their  prizes.    Nelson  declared  this  to 
have  been  the  most  dreadfiil  battle  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
He  was  raised  now  to  the  rank  of  viscount,  the  ministry 
being  resolved  to  dole  out  their  favours  to  him. 

The  assassination  of  the  emperor  Paul  and  the  accession 
of  his  son  Alexander  shortly  after  put  an  end  to  the  armed 
neutrality.  The  northern  powers  recognised  the  principle 
on  which  England  acted. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a  British  force  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  landed  in  Aboukir-bay . 
They  thence  advanced  to  Alexandria,  where  (21st)  they  de- 
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feated  the  French  under  general  Menoo,  the  enemy  losing 
nearly  four  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded^  the  British 
about  half  the  number ;  but  their  able  general  received  a 
wound  in  the  thigh^  of  which  he  shortly  after  died.  General 
Hutchinson,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  instead  of 
besieging  Alexandria,  advanced  against  Cairo,  in  concert 
with  the  Turkish  forces  under  the  grand  vizir  and  the 
capitan-pasha.     Greneral  Belliard,  who  commanded  in  that 
city,  surrendered  on  honourable  terms,  and  the  combined 
army,  now  joined  by  an  Anglo-Indian  force  of  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men,  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Alexan- 
dria.   Menou,  after  making  a  defence  for  some  days,  ac- 
cepted the  terms  granted  to  Belliard,  and  Egypt  was  thus 
cleared  of  the  French  and  restored  to  the  Porte. 

Buonaparte,  who  bad  now  routed  the  Austrians  both  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace, 
was  making  vast  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
who  on  her  part  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  for 
defence ;  and  such  was  the  military  ardour  shown  by  the 
people,  that  in  addition  to  a  force  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand  men  by  sea  and  land  paid  by  the  nation, 
the  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  corps  of  volunteers, 
ready  to  encounter  the  victors  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlm- 
den  in  defence  of  their  liberties  and  properties.  But  peace 
was  necessary  to  the  French  ruler,  and  after  much  negoti- 
ation a  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens  (Mar.  25,  1802),  Eng- 
land agreeing  to  restore  all  her  conquests  except  TVinidad 
and  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Ceylon.  The  war  had  largely 
increased  the  national  debt,  and  it  had  greatly  deranged  the 
internal  relations  of  the  country ;  every  one  therefore  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  tranquillity. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GSOROB  III.  (cONCLVDSo). 

1802—1837. 

War  renewed-^^Battle  of  Tnfidgar.— Whig  minittry.— Seiiure  of  the  DtnUh 
fleet — ^Peninsulftr  war. — Battle  of  Vimiero ;— «f  Coruna )— of  Talayenu — 
Ezpeditioii  to  Walcheren. — lines  of  Tones  Vedras. — ^Battle  of  Albnera  ;— 
of  Salamanca  ;~of  ^ttoria,  Orthes,  and  Tonlonse.— War  with  the  United 
States.—- Battle  of  Waterioo.— ^tate  of  the  conntry.— George  IV.  and  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.— William  IV.;  the  Refonn  Bill.-*-^ctoiia.— Con* 
duding  observations. 

The  peace  of  Amiens^'as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen^ 
and  as  Mr.  Windham  did  foresee^  proved  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  truce.  Buonaparte,  who  soon  transferred  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  to  himself,  went  on  extending  his  influ- 
ence over  the  continent,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  uni-« 
versal  dominion  at  which  he  even  then  seems  to  have  aimed. 
The  English  government,  aware  of  his  object,  hesitated  at 
restoring  Malta  to  the  Ejiights  of  St.  John,  in  this  offend- 
ing  against  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  and  discus- 
sion having  proved  useless,  the  minister  of  England  left 
Paris  (Mar.  12, 1803),  and  orders  were  issued  for  seizing 
the  ships  of  France  in  the  British  ports.  Buonaparte  re- 
taliated by  detaining  all  the  British  subjects  who  were  in 
France  at  the  time.  The  war  was  now  renewed ;  of  the 
justice  of  it  on  the  part  of  England  few  pretended  to 
doubt,  and  all  the  national  energies  were  put  forth  to  sus- 
tain it. 

The  Addington  administration  was  too  feeble  to  direct 
the  nation  in  this  great  crisis,  and  after  holding  the  reins 
with  an  unsteady  hand  for  a  twelvemonth  longer,  they 
threw  them  up  (May  12,  1804),  and  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  his 
proper  station.  The  duke  of  Portland,  lords  Eldon,  Hawkes- 
bury,  and  Castlereagh,  and  some  other  members  of  the  foi'- 
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mer  cabinet  remained  in  office ;  lords  Melville^  Harrowby, 
and  Camden  came  in  ^ith  Mr.  Pitt;  Messrs.  Huskisson 
and  Sturges  Bourne  became  secretaries  to  the  treasury^  and 
Mr.  Canning  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

On  the  18th  of  May  Napoleon  Buonaparte  caused  him- 
self to  be  declared  emperor  of  the  French^  and  at  his  sum- 
mons the  pope  came  to  Paris  and  crowned  him  in  the 
cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame  (Dec.  2). 

The  new  emperor  appears  to  have  had  serious  intentions 
of  invading  England.  His  plan  is  said  to  have  been  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  British  government  by  sending 
out  his  fleets  in  various  directions,  and  while  the  British 
navy  was  scattered  in  pursuit  of  them,  they  were  to  re-as- 
semble and  aid  the  passage  of  the  large  army  which  he  had 
collected  on  the  coast. 

Nelson,  who  was  in  the  Mediterranean  (1805),  learnings 
that  the  Toulon  fleet  under  Yilleneuve  was  at  sea,  went 
everywhere  in  search  of  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  Villeneuve 
got  into  Cadis,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Spanish  admiral 
Oravina,  and  the  united  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line 
with  frigates  put  to  sea ;  Nelson  pursued  them  with  ten 
sail  of  the  line.  Having  searched  for  them  without  efiect 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  returned  to  Gibraltar;  he  then 
sought  for  them  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  ofi*  the  north* 
west  coast  of  Ireland.  On  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  he  at 
length  received  certain  intelligence.  Sir  Robert  Calder^ 
who  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  was  on  the  look-out  for  the 
combined  fleet,  fell  in  with  it  (July  22)  sixty  leagues  west 
of  Cape  Finisterre,  Though  it  consisted  of  twenty-seven 
sail  of  the  line,  he  boldly  attacked  it  and  succeeded  in  cap* 
turing  two  ships.  The  hostile  fleets  then  remained  in  sig^t 
for  four  days,  after  which  Villeneuve  retired  to  FerroL 
For  this  gallant  action  sir  R.  Calder  was  brought  to  a  court- 
martial,  and  severely  reprimanded ! 

Villeneuve  having  taken  out  the  squadron  which  was  at 
FeiTol,  proceeded  to  Cadiz ;  he  was  followed  thither  by  a 
British  fleet  under  Nelson,  who  took  his  station  fifty  miles 
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to  the  west  of  that  port,  using  every  precaution  to  conceal 
his  arrival  and  the  number  of  his  ships.  The  French  ad- 
miralj  who  had  received  orders  to  put  to  sea  immediately^ 
came  out  of  Cadiz  (Sept.  19)  with  thirty-three  sail  of  the 
line  and  five  large  frigates;  Nelson^  whose  force  was 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the.  line  and  four  frigates^  kept  out  of 
view  lest  the  enemy  should  put  back.  On  the  21st  Oct. 
the  two  fleets  came  to  action  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  Ville- 
neuve  formed  his  line  of  battle  in  a  double  crescent;  the 
British  fleet  bore  down  in  two  columns^  one  led  by  Nelson 
in  the  Victory^  the  other  by  admiral  CoUingwood  in  the 
Royal  Sovereign.  Nelson's  last  signal  was  '  England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty.'  He  wore  that  day 
the  stars  of  all  the  orders  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
vested, and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  his 
fate. 

Our  limits,  if  we  were  inclined  to  give  them,  woidd  not 
admit  of  the  details  of  this  greatest  of  naval  conflicts. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  victory  of  the  English  was  glori- 
ous, nineteen  sail  of  the  line  becoming  their  prizes,  and  one 
having  blown  up ;  but  their  joy  was  clouded  by  the  death 
of  their  illustrious  leader.  He  was  shot  in  the  shoulder 
by  a  ball  from  the  mizen-top  of  the  Redoubtable,  and  he 
breathed  his  last  at  the  close  of  the  action,  saying, '  Thank 
God,  I  have  done  my  duty.' 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  victories  for  Eng- 
land that  was  ever  achieved.  It  annihilated  the  French 
navy,  and  put  an  end  to  all  Napoleon's  projects  of  in- 
vasion. Nelson's  brother  was  made  an  earl,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  6000/.  a  year,  and  100,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate;  CoUingwood  was  raised  to  the  peerage;  gold  me- 
dals, etc.  were  bestowed  on  the  other  officers. 

Mr.  Pitt  did  not  long  survive  this  great  triumph  of  his 
administration.  His  health  had  long  been  declining,  and 
he  expired  early  in  the  following  year  (Jan.  23,  1806),  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense  in   Westminster-abbey^  and  parliament 

2k2 
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granted  40^0001.  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  His  death 
dissolved  the  cabinet.  The  king,  in  spite  of  his  antipathy 
to  Mr.  Fox^  was  obliged  to  apply  to  lord  Grenville  to  form 
a  ministry  which  he  knew  must  include  that  statesman. 
Lord  Grenville  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Adding- 
ton  (now  lord  Sidmouth)  privy-seal,  lord  Erskine  chancel* 
lor,  Grey  (now  lord  Howick)  first  lord  of  the  admiral^^ 
earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Windham  the  three  se- 
cretaries, lord  Henry  Petty  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
etc.  The  change  eflfected  extended  to  the  lowest  officers, 
and  the  whigs  now  seemed  to  think  themselves  secure  of 
a  long  lease  of  power. 

Mr.  Fox  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  n^otiate  a 
peace,  but  he  soon  found  how  much  easier  it  is  as  a  leader 
of  opposition  to  declaim  against  war,  than  as  a  minister  to 
efiect  a  peace  with  an  ambitious  and  encroaching  enemy. 
In  justice  to  Mr.  Fox  it  must  be  stated^  that  he  scorned  to 
sacrifice  a  particle  of  the  national  honour  even  for  that 
peace  which  he  loved  so  much.  He  did  not  live  to  know 
the  termination  of  his  ineffectual  negotiation.  He  died 
(Sept.  13),  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  worn  out  by  the  fury  of 
the  parliamentaiy  warfare,  and  he  reposes  side  by  side  with 
his  great  rival  in  the  Abbey. 

The  two  great  men  now  removed  firom  the  political 
arena  where  they  so  long  had  contended  for  superiority, 
were,  as  their  fathers  had  been,  younger  sons.  In  private 
life  the  character  of  Pitt  was  the  more  pure,  that  of  Fox 
the  more  amiable.  '^  He  is,''  said  Burke  after  their  quar- 
rel, '*  a  man  made  to  be  loved.''  His  manners  were  most 
simple,  his  heart  most  benevolent,  his  love  of  peace  was  no 
affectation,  it  was  a  genuine  feeling.  Pitt  too  loved  peace, 
but  war  was  forced  on  him ;  he  too  felt  for  the  wrongs  of 
the  negro  and  the  degradation  of  the  catholic,  though  he 
would  not  hazard  his  power  by  making  the  redress  of  them 
cabinet-questions,  and  hence  his  sincerity  has  been 
doubted. 
Pitt's  private  fortune  was  always  most  moderate^  that  of 
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Pox  was  squandered  at  the  gambling-table.  He  became 
in  consequence  a  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  more 
wealthy  members  of  his  party,  and  ceased  in  some  mea- 
sure to  be  a  free  agent.  Want  of  self-control  and  want  of 
judgement  are  also  apparent  in  his  character.  In  all  his 
political  struggles  we  therefore  find  him  sinking  under  the 
better  calculated,  and  more  wisely  conducted  measures  of 
his  rival.  In  the  whole  of  his  long  political  life,  he  en- 
joyed power  but  for  two  short  periods,  and  one  was  ob- 
tained by  an  act  of  indelible  disgrace.  Pitt  no  doubt,  to 
retain  power,  at  times  sacrificed  principle  to  expediency, 
and  gave  preferments  to  unworthy  objects ;  but  no  mean  or 
base  action  stains  his  name. 

The  eloquence  of  Pitt  was  distinguished  by  clearness, 
correctness,  and  dignity.  His  words  of  themselves,  as  it 
were,  fell  into  their  proper  places.  His  diction  was  copi- 
ous but  without  ornament;  his  sarcasm  was  bitter;  his 
maimer  was  gracefiil;  his  command  of  temper  great; 
Sheridan  alone  could  ruffle  him.  Fox's  eloquence  burst 
and  rushed  along  in  a  torrent,  carrying  every  thing  before 
it,  though  impeded  by  a  negligent  and  ungracefiil  manner, 
and  a  thick  and  hurried  pronunciation.  He  was,  said  a 
competent  judge,  '^  the  most  Demosthenian  speaker  since 
Demosthenes.^'  His  speeches  were  animated  by  the  bene- 
volence of  his  heart,  and  invigorated  by  maxims  of  political 
wisdom,  which  derived  additional  efiect  from  the  simple 
robe  of  vernacular  English  in  which  they  were  usually  at- 
tired. 

The  whigs'  tenure  of  office  was  much  shorter  than  they 
had  anticipated.  They  were  personally  odious  to  the  king ; 
their  pretensions  to  superior  wisdom  and  abilities  caused 
them  to  be  nicknamed  '  All  the  Talents,'  and  Mr.  Canning 
assailed  and  ridiculed  them  without  ceasing  on  this  head ; 
their  conduct  of  foreign  affidrs,  moreover,  indicated  Uttle 
wisdom  or  vigour.  The  public  expectation,  in  fine,  was 
disappointed ;  and  the  king,  taking  advantage  of  their  in- 
troduction of  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  catholics,  dis- 
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missed  them  from  office  (Mar.  24, 1807)  with  the  genenl 
approbation  of  the  nation.  The  duke  of  Portland  was  the 
nominal  head  of  the  new  ministry^  with  Mr.  Perceval^  an 
eminent  barrister^  as  leader  in  the  commons ;  the  three  se- 
cretaries were  lords  Castlereagh  and  Hawkesbuiy^  and  Mr. 
Canning;  and  lord  Eldon  was  made  chancellor.  A  disso- 
lution of  parliament  ensued^  and  the  alarm  of '  No  Popeiy  ? 
gave  the  ministers  an  overwhelming  migority. 

The  whigs  had  the  honour  during  their  brief  authority 
of  abolishing  the  African  slave-trade.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  nefiirious  traffic  had  originated  in  benevolence.  The 
celebrated  Las  Casas^  in  his  anxiety  to  save  the  American 
aborigines  from  the  cruel  usage  of  the  Spaniards,  had  pro- 
posed the  substitution  of  negroes^  as  of  a  stronger  bodily 
constitution.  The  plan  was  acted  on  in  the  Spanish  oolo- 
nies,  and  all  the  other  European  nations,  as  they  acquired 
settlements  in  the  New  World,  adopted  the  practice ;  and  a 
regular  trade  in  slaves  was  carried  on  with  tiie  native  dieft 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  who  were  thus  stimulated 
to  war  and  plunder  in  order  to  supply  the  maricet.  The 
consumption  of  life  in  these  wars,  in  the  intermediate  pas- 
sage, and  in  the  seasaninff,  as  it  was  termed,  or  fitting  the 
slaves  to  bear  their  altered  course  of  living  in  the  Euro- 
pean colonies,  was  enormous.  But  the  spirit  of  gain  is 
merciless;  and  in  England,  the  only  country  in  which  the 
national  feeling  is  ever  roused  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
the  nature  of  the  slave-trade  was  littie  understood,  and  its 
repugnance  to  morality  was  not  observed. 

The  credit  of  having  first  called  attention  to  this  subject 
is  due  to  the  religious  sect  of  the  Quakers.  As  the  nature 
of  the  slave-trade  became  known,  humane  individuals  of  all 
sects  and  parties  united  in  efforts  to  have  it  terminated* 
A  society  was  formed,  and  funds  were  subscribed  to  pro- 
cure information,  and  to  apply  to  parliament  for  its  abo- 
lition. The  most  prominent  character  in  this  righteous 
cause  was  Mr.  Wilberforce,  one  of  the  representatives  for 
Yorkshire,  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  eloquence*  and 
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of  strong  rdigiouB  feelings.  Early  in  the  year  1788^  he 
intimated  his  intention  of  making  a  motion  on  the  subject 
in  the  house  of  commons ;  numerous  petitions  came  forth- 
with from  all  parts,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  committee  of  the 
privy-council  formed  to  examine  into  the  facts  which  they 
stated.  Mr.  Wilberforce  being  prevented  by  iUness  from 
making  his  promised  motion,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  unanimously,  that  the  house  should 
early  in  the  next  session  take  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade 
into  consideration.  Sir  William  Dolben,  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  called  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  on  the  passage.  It  appeared  on  inquiry  that 
the  space  allowed  to  each  of  these  wretched  beings  was 
only  five  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  inches  in 
breadth;  they  were  chained  two  and  two,  and  fastened 
down  to  the  decks,  and  the  mortality  was  so  great,  that 
eveiy  morning  numbers  of  the  living  had  to  be  imchained 
from  the  dead.  A  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  to  limit 
the  numbers  of  slaves  in  each  vessel;  and  to  cause  some 
care  to  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  their  health* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  parliament  would  be  pex^ 
mitted  to  proceed  unopposed  in  a  career  of  beneficence. 
The  marchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  who 
were  deeply  engaged  in  the  trade  in  human  flesh,  soon  be- 
gan to  bestir  themselves.  They  presented  petitions  even 
against  sir  W.  Dolben's  regulations  as  injurious  to  their  in- 
terest, which  provoked  Mr.  Pitt  to  exclaim,  that  if,  as  was 
stated,  the  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  in  any  other  way, 
he  would  vote  for  its  immediate  suppression.  In  1789 
Mr.  Wilberforce  made  his  promised  motion  in  a  speech  of 
great  ability,  and  he  continued  annually  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  parliament.  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  all  the  lead- 
ing men  on  both  sides  gave  him  their  support  $  but  so 
strong  was  the  West  Indian  interest,  and  so  numerous 
always  is  that  body  both  in  and  out  of  parliament  who 
think  that  justice,  mercy,  and  humanity  are  nought  in 
comparison  with  national  wealth  and  power,  that  there 
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were  alwayB  laige  majorities  in  parliament  against  the  mea- 
sure. Still  the  cause  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the 
public  mind,  that  early  in  1807  the  whig-ministry  found  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  through  both  houses  a  bill  for  the 
total  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  It  originated  in  the 
house  of  lords,  where  it  was  introduced  by  lord  Grenville ; 
its  chief  opponents  were  the  duke  of  Clarence,  earls  West- 
moreland and  St.  Vincent,  and  lords  Eldon,  Sidmouth^  and 
Hawkesbury ;  in  the  commons  it  was  not  opposed  by  any 
speaker  of  note.  It  remains  an  everlasting  monument  of 
the  genuine  humanity  of  the  Snglish  character. 

In  the  preceding  year  the  victory  at  Austerlitz  had  pro- 
strated Austria  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  and  now  that  of 
Jena  broke  the  power  of  Prussia,  and  those  of  Eylau  and 
Friedland  reduced  Russia  to  sue  for  peace.  A  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Tilsit,  of  which  the  real  object  was  the  over- 
throw of  national  independence  all  over  Europe.  Napoleon 
now  commenced  his  grand  system  of  measures  for  exclu- 
ding England  firom  the  trade  of  the  entire  continent,  by  de- 
claring the  British  isles  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohi- 
biting all  intercourse  with  them.  The  English  cabinet  in 
return,  by  orders  in  council,  declared  every  port  firom  which 
England  was  excluded  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all 
vessels  trading  with  it  liable  to  capture. 

As  it  was  evident  firom  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  that  Napoleon, 
who  was  never  restrained  by  any  feeling  of  justice  or  ho- 
nour, would  when  he  saw  fit  occupy  Denmark,  and  add  her 
resources  to  his  empire ;  the  British  ministry,  acting  on 
the  principle  of  self-preservation,  resolved  to  anticipate  him 
even  at  the  expense  of  justice.  A  fleet  under  admiral  Gam- 
bier,  carrying  twenty  thousand  troops,  commanded  by  lord 
Cathcart,  appeared  in  the  Baltic,  and  an  envoy  was  sent 
to  Copenhagen  to  require  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
to  be  restored  when  peace  should  be  concluded  between 
France  and  England.  The  reply  being  a  positive  refiisal, 
the  troops  were  landed  (Aug.  16),  and  Copenhagen  was  in^ 
vested  by  sea  and  land.    After  a  bombardment  of  four 
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days^  a  capitulation  .was  made  (Sept.  8)^  and  all  the  ships^ 
stores^  timber^  etc.  were  surrendered,  and  were  conveyed 
to  England. 

In  the  year  1808  commenced  the  memorable  Peninsular 
War,  which,  persevered  in  with  energy,  in  spite  of  egregious 
blunders  on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet,  of  the  unpa- 
triotic conduct  of  the  opposition,  of  the  baseness,  treachery, 
and  pusillanimity  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  govern- 
ments, was  carried,  though  at  a  ruinous  expense,  to  a  glo- 
rious termination,  and  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  despot- 
ism which  oppressed  Europe.  Providence  had  so  arranged 
that  England  should  possess  another  Marlborough  in  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  already  in  India  reduced  the 
power  of  the  Mahrattas,  while  his  brother  the  marquess  . 
Wellesley  was  governor-general.  To  attempt  to  detail  the 
military  achievements  of  this  illustrious  warrior  in  our  re- 
stricted limits  would  be  mere  presumption.  More  fortunate 
than  his  great  predecessor,  he  has  met  with  an  historian 
worthy  of  him*,  and  the  publication  of  his  own  despatches 
has  given  to  his  fame  the  only  addition  that  it  could  receive. 
We  shall  aim  at  nothing  beyond  the  enumeration  of  his 
victories. 

Napoleon  was  resolved  to  add  the  Spanish  peninsula 
with  its  colonies  to  his  dominions.  In  the  year  1807  his 
troops  occupied  Portugal,  the  royal  fianily  having  fled  to 
the  Brazils.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  under  various 
pretexts  introduced  into  Spain;  the  king  and  his  eldest 
son  were  obliged  to  appear  before  the  emperor  at  Bayonne, 
and  to  resign  the  crown.  They  were  sent  as  prisoners  into 
the  interior  of  Prance,  and  the  emperor's  brother  Joseph 

*  Colonel  Napier,  in  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  We  confine 
our  praise  to  the  military  portion  of  the  work,  for  we  differ  totally  firom 
the  political  sentiments  of  the  author.  We  share  neither  in  his  helief  of  the 
political  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  Napoleon,  nor  in  his  admiration  of 
democracy,  and  aversion  to  govemments  sanctioned  by  tame  and  national  ha- 
bits. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  yaloable  military  history  should  be 
thus  disfigured. 
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was  appointed  king  of  Spain.  But  the  pride  and  jealousy 
of  the  Spanish  people  took  fire  at  the  insult  offered  to  the 
nation^  and  aU  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy  prepared  to 
resist.  Deputies  were  sent  to  London,  and  the  British 
government  bestowed  with  lavish  profusion  xnonej^  arms, 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Spain  was  now  to  be  the  arena 
on  which  the  battles  of  European  independence  were  to  be 
fought. 

A  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  which  had  been  assembled  at  Cork  for  the  invasion  of 
Spanish  America,  now  sailed  {Jvlj  12)  to  co-operate  with 
the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese.    He  debarked  in  Mond^o- 
bay  to  the  north  of  Lisbon.    Reinforcements  raised  bis 
troops  to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  at  the 
village  of  Vimiero  (Aug.  21)  he  engaged  the  French  gene- 
ral Junot,  and  defeated  him  with  a  loss  of  more  than  two 
thousand  killed  and  wounded.    The  victory  might  have 
been  more  complete  but  for  the  folly  of  the  British  mi- 
nistry, who  had  appointed  not  less  than  two  generals,  sir 
Harry  Burrard  and  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  over  the  man 
whose  superior  talents  they  must  have  known.  The  former 
arrived  just  before  the  battle,  and  though  he  did  not  inter- 
fere with  sir  A.  Wellesley's  movements,  he  assumed  the 
command  in  time  to  prevent  the  victory  from  being  fol- 
lowed up.     Sir  Hew  arrived  next  day,  and  Junot  having 
sent  to  propose  a  convention  by  which  the  French  should 
evacuate  Portugal,  it  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Convention  of 
Cintra,  as  it  was  named,  was  made,  by  which  the  French 
troops  with  their  property,  both  public  and  private,  were 
to  be  landed  in  France.    A  universal  outcry  was  raised 
in  England  against  the  convention.     Ministers  and  oppo- 
sition alike  condemned  it ;  the  press,  with  its  usiial  vio- 
lence, poured  forth  declamation  and  invective.   To  appease 
the  clamour  a  court  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  and  a  vote 
of  censure  was  passed  by  it  on  sir  Hew  Dalrymple.    Yet 
high  military  authority  has  pronounced  it  a  measure  of 
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great  prudence^  and  Napoleon  condemned^  and  with  much 
more  reason,  the  conduct  of  his  own  general  in  thus  pre- 
cipitately agreeing  to  abandon  Portugal. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Napoleon  poured  immense 
masses  of  troops  into  Spain,  where  he  now  came  to  take 
the  command  in  person. 

The  British  army  in  Portugal  was  commanded  by  sir 
John  Moore,  a  very  able  officer ;  but  lord  Castlereagh,  with 
the  usual  ministerial  presumption,  took  upon  himself  to 
direct  the  militaiy  operations.  Moore  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  north  of  Spain  to  join  an  expedition  from 
England.  He  advanced  to  Salamanca,  where  finding  the 
Spanish  armies,  whose  co-operation  he  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, routed  and  scattered,  and  the  people  lukewarm,  if  not 
hostile,  he  resolved  to  retreat  to  the  coast,  and  by  drawing 
the  French  after  him  give  the  Spaniards  time  to  recover. 
It  was  now  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  toils  and  sufferings  of 
the  army  were  extreme  $  a  superior  French  force  under 
marshal  Soult  pressed  on  their  retreat ;  but  they  reached 
Corufia  (Jan.  11, 1809)  unimpeded.  They  had  embarked 
their  sick  men  and  artillery  when  (16th)  they  were  fu- 
riously attacked  by  Soult  with  a  force  of  twenty  thousand, 
theirs  being  only  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred ;  after  a 
severe  action,  the  assailants  were  repelled  with  a  loss  of 
two  thousand  men,  the  British  losing  half  the  number 
and  their  excellent  commander.  They  buried  him  at  night 
in  the  citadel,  where  Soult,  as  a  generous  enemy,  raised  a 
monument  over  him.  The  troops  embarked  during  the 
night,  and  proceeded  to  England.  The  conduct  of  sir 
John  Moore  was  condemned  in  the  usual  manner,  and  as 
usual  without  reason. 

We  may  here  observe  how  hard  is  the  fate  of  an  English 
general  sent  out  in  command  of  an  expedition.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  first  earl  of  Chatham,  England  never 
has  possessed  an  able  war-minister.  Ministers  in  general 
are  far  better  skiUed  in  parliamentary  tactics  and  political 
intrigue  than  in  history,  geography,  and  the  other  sdenoea 
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connected  with  war*.  Tet  they  will  boldly  take  on  them 
to  plan  campaigns,  and  will  even  order  impossibilities  to 
be  performed,  and  the  whole  blame  of  failure  is  laid  on  the 
unfortunate  commander.  What,  for  example,  can  be  con- 
ceived more  absurd  than  a  Castlereagh,  a  Canning,  or  a 
Frere,  directing  a  Moore  or  a  Wellington  ?  Such  things, 
however,  were.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  the  op- 
position is  not  a  whit  more  wise  or  modest.  Some  voluble 
orator,  who  most  probably  never  even  saw  a  fortress  or  a  field 
of  battle,  will  arise  and  arraign  the  conduct  of  a  siege  or  the 
plan  of  a  campaign  f .  Equally  weU-informed,  the  conductors 
of  the  public  press  will  bestow  their  censure  or  applause, 
according  to  their  side  in  politics ;  and  finally  the  corpo- 
ration of  London  and  other  civic  bodies  will,  perhaps,  as 
in  the  case  of  Bjmg,  call  for  punishment  without  knowing 
whether  there  has  been  guilt  or  error. 

A  general  should  certainly  not  be  altogether  uncontrolled ; 
but  if  a  man  of  known  abiUty  has  been  selected  for  com- 
mand, much  should  be  left  to  his  discretion,  and  the  mi- 
nister should  act  rather  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  in* 
formation  than  of  direction  and  command |.    But  in  the 

*  When  some  one  mentioned  the  Circles  of  Gemumy  to  lord  Conway,  one 
of  the  secretazies  in  the  reign  of  George  11.,  he  Mked  what  had  cirdes  to  do 
in  politica.  ''  Annapolis !  Oh  yes,  Annapolis  must  be  defended,  to  be  sure 
Annapolis  should  be  defended.  Pray  where  is  Annapolis  ?"  said  the  duke  of 
Newcastle.  In  1812  ships  ready  framed  were  sent  out  to  the  lakes,  and 
they  were  furnished  with  apparatus  for  distilling  sea-water.  It  was  of  course 
supposed  that  Canada  was  destitute  of  timber  and  that  the  lakes  were  salt. 

t  Indignation  getting  the  better  of  political  feeling  in  the  mind  of  Napier, 
he  says  (iii.  217),  **  Lord  Grey,  opposing  his  own  crude  military  notions  to 
the  practised  skill  of  sir  Arthur,  petulantly  censured  the  latter's  dispositiona 
at  Talavera ;  others  denied  that  he  was  successful  in  that  action ;  and  some, 
forgetting  that  they  were  amenable  to  history,  even  proposed  to  leave  his  name 
out  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army !  That  battle,  so  sternly  fought,  so  hardly 
won,  they  would  have  set  aside  with  respect  to  the  commander,  aa  not  war- 
ranting admission  to  a  peerage  always  open  to  venal  orators ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  Douro,  so  promptly,  so  daringly,  so  skilfully,  so  successfully  executed, 
that  it  seemed  rather  the  result  of  inspiration  than  of  natonl  jndgement,  tiiey 
would  have  cast  away  as  a  thing  of  no  worth !" 

X  This  was  the  plan  of  the  Romans,  and  when  it  was  once  departed  from 
the  result  was  the  defeat  at  Pharsalia.  Marlborough  was  generally  unshackled, 
and  he  was  victorious ;  so  also  waa  Wellington  at  last. 
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choice  of  commanders  and  envoys  ^  the  British  cabinet  is  in 
general  so  warped  by  parliamentary  influence  and  political 
predilections^  that  the  ability  of  those  selected  seems  to  be 
the  last  thing  thought  of.  Thus  a  Burrard  and  a  Daliym- 
ple^  respectable  but  not  distinguished  officers^  were  placed 
over  a  WeUesley^  whose  exploits  and  whose  abilities  were^ 
or  should  have  been^  well-known :  and  when  Mr.  Stuart^ 
the  British  envoy  to  the  Spanish  government^  had  proved 
that  he  possessed  the  knowledge^  prudence^  and  capacity^ 
suited  to  that  arduous  situation,  he  had  to  give  way  to  Mr. 
Hookham  Frere,  the  private  friend  of  Mr.  Cannings  a  gen- 
tleman of  most  elegant  and  cultivated  mind  and  high  lite- 
rary attainments^  but  who  was  little  qualified  to  contend 
with  the  artifice  and  falsehood  of  the  members  of  the  Spa- 
nish ./tm^a^,  and  nothing  therefore  could  be  more  pernicious 
to  the  interests  of  the  common  cause  than  his  conduct 
while  in  Spain.  In  fact^  for  a  long  time  in  the  early  part 
of  this  war,  there  was  nothing  to  be  observed  on  the  part 
of  England  but  a  series  of  political  blunders,  and  a  system 
of  reckless  extravagance  in  the  employment  of  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

Marshal  Soult  thence  advanced  into  Portugal  and  made 
himself  master  of  Oporto.  At  the  same  time  the  regency 
at  Lisbon  having  applied  for  a  British  officer  to  discipUne 
and  command  their  troops,  major-general  Beresford  was 
the  person  selected :  sir  A.  WeUesley  also  arrived  with  a 
British  army  (Apr.  22),  and  he  took  the  supreme  command 
of  both  the  British  and  Portuguese  forces.  He  marched 
without  delay  against  Soult,  whom  he  forced  to  evacuate 
Portugal ;  he  then  advanced  into  Spain  to  co-operate  with 
the  Spanish  general  Cuesta  against  marshal  Victor.  A  se- 
vere engagement  was  fought  (July  27  and  28)  near  the  city 
of  Talavera  in  Estremadura ;  the  British  were  nineteen 
thousand  men,  the  Spaniards  thirty-four  thousand,  while 
the  French  had  fifty  thousand  veteran  soldiers.  The  enemy 
was  finally  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand in  all ;  the  British  had  near  five  thousand  five  hun- 
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dred  killed  and  wounded;  the  Spaniardfi  $aid  they  had  lost 
twelve  hundred;  for  on  this^  as  on  most  occasions,  the 
Spanish  troops  proved  of  little  use  in  action.  Sir  A.  Wei- 
lesley,  aware  of  this  and  of  the  baseness  of  the  Junta  at 
Seville  who  admimstered  the  government,  resolved  to  re- 
main no  longer  in  Spain,  and  he  retired  into  PortugaL 
For  his  conduct  of  this  campaign  he  was  created  vis- 
count Wellington. 

Fortunately  for  Spain,  Austria  was  now  at  war  with  Na- 
poleon.   His  defeat  at  Aapem  raised  hopes  that  his  despot- 
ism might  be  overthrown ;  but  at  Wagram  all  these  hopes 
were  crushed.    The  British  cabinet,  while  Austria  main- 
tained the  contest,  prepared  to  make  a  diversion  in  her  &- 
vour,  and  lord  Castlereagh  planned  a  mighty  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  Holland.    But  Castiereagh,  the  most  ignorant 
and  inefficient  of  war-ministers,  knew  nothing  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  was  sending  the  troops ;  he  selected  to 
command  them  the  worst  general  possible,  in  the  sluggish, 
inert,  and  ignorant  earl  of  Chatham,  whose  only  merit  was 
his  being  a  Pitt ;  he  made  no  secret  of  his  preparations, 
and  he  delayed  the  expedition  till  the  season  of  utility  was 
past.    A  fleet  of  thirty-nine  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates, 
gun-boats,  etc.,  and  carrying  forty  thousand  soldiers^  sailed 
from  the  Downs  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,  but 
without  a  Wellington.    We  will  not  relate  the  details  of 
this  lamentable  ofispring  of  incapacity ;  it  merely  took  the 
pestilential  island  of  Walcheren,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  men  composing  it  perished  by  disease. 

Mr.  Canning,  who  was  certainly  the  first  statesman  in 
the  ministry,  clearly  saw  the  total  unfitness  of  lord  Castie- 
reagh for  the  situation  which  he  held,  and  he  tendered  his 
own  resignation  to  the  duke  of  Portiand  unless  his  brother- 
secretary  were  removed.  This  led  to  a  duel  between  the 
two  ministers  and  to  their  subsequent  resignations,  and 
the  foreign  department  was  committed  to  the  marquess 
Wellesley,  a  man  of  undoubted  talent  and  eneigy. 

In  1810  the  malady  with  which  the  king  had  more  than 
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once  been  attacked  returned^  never  to  be  removed.  On 
the  aberration  of  bis  intellect  being  ascertained^  the  chief 
executive  power  was  confided  to  the  prince  of  Wales  as  re- 
gent^ and  though  the  prince  had  long  been  connected  with 
the  whigs  he  made  no  change  in  the  ministry. 

Napoleon  was  now  able  once  more  to  direct  his  whole 
force  against  the  peninsula.     In  the  month  of  May  mar- 
shal Massena  took  the  command  of  eighty-seven  thousand 
men  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal.    Lord  Welling- 
ton^ conscious  of  his  inferiority  offeree,  formed  three  lines 
of  defence  across  the  peninsula  on  which  Lisbon  stands. 
He  posted  his  troops  at  Viseu^  Abrantes,  and  other  places ; 
he  suflSared  Massena  to  take   Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  ac- 
cidental expbsion  of  the  powder-magazine  in  Ahneida  ha- 
ving firustrated  his  plan  for  the  defence  of  that  fortress.  He 
fell  back  to  his  first  line  of  defence  at  Torres  Vedras,  ha- 
ving previously  given  the  enemy  a  smart  check  at  the  heights 
of  Busaco  (Sept.  27)*     Massena,  after  lying  about  three 
weeks  before  the  impregnable  Unes  of  Torres  Vedras^  re- 
tired to  Santarem,  and  in  the  following  spring  (1811)  he 
commenced  his  retreat,  cautiously  pursued  by  lord  Wel- 
lington, who  invested  Almeida,  which  city  being  abandoned 
by  the  enemy  he  led  a  part  of  his  troops  into  Spain,  where 
marshal  Beresford  had  invested  the  city  of  Badajos.    This 
officer  had,  however,  raised  the  siege,  and  with  a  force  of 
only  six  thousand  British,  in  conjunction  with  a  Spanish 
army,  he  most  injudiciously  gave  batUe  (May  16)  to  mar- 
shal Soult  at  Albuera.    Never  was  British  valour  more  con- 
spicuous than  on  this  day ;  by  incredible  efforts  of  valour 
they  routed  the  enemy,  but  of  their  whole  number  only 
fifteen  hundred  remained  unwounded.    The  loss  of  the 
French  was  eight  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  among 
whom  were  five  generals ;  the  Spaniards  lost  two  thousand 
men.    When  lord  Wellington  arrived,  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt was  made  to  storm  Badajos  $  leaving  some  troops 
to  blockade  it,  he  then  returned  to  Portugal,  and  he  soon 
after  laid  siege  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  marshal  Marmont 
obliged  him  to  raise  it* 
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In  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  British  troops  in  Cadiz^ 
under  general  Graham,  gained  (Mar.  5)  a  victory  over  mar- 
shal Victor  at  the  heights  of  Barrosa;  but  the  ignorance 
and  cowardice  of  the  Spanish  general,  La  Pef&a,  rendered 
it  useless. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  Mr.  Perceval  was  assassin- 
ated in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  conmions  by  a  man  named 
Bellingham,  who  fancied  himself  injured  by  the  govern- 
ment. This  fatal  event  led  to  a  re-modelling  of  the  ca- 
binet. 

Overtures  were  made  to  lord  WcUesley  (who  had  lately 
resigned  and  been  replaced  by  lord  Castlereagh)  and  to  Mr. 
Canning,  but  they  declined  acting  with  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.     Proposals  were  then  addressed  to 
lords  Qrenville  and  Grey  by  lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning, whom  the  regent  had  now  empowered  to  form  an 
administration.  These  noblemen  very  properly  insisted  on 
a  power  to  change  the  great  officers  of  the  household ;  for 
it  was  well  known  how  completely  the  regent  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  Hertford  family,  who  held  some  of 
these  offices ;  and  the  operations  of  an  administration  must 
ever  be  cramped  if  the  royal  ear  is  left  liable  to  be  occupied 
by  the  whispers,  hints,  insinuations  and  calumnies  of  those 
connected  with  an  opposite  party  in  politics.    The  regent 
was  willing  to  give  way  on  this  point,  but  the  treachery  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  authorised  to  communicate  this 
matter  to  the  whig-leaders,  and  neglected  to  do  so,  put  an 
end  to  the  negotiation.    The  conduct  of  the  whigs  was 
very  generally,  though  very  unjustly,  condemned.    They 
had  certainly  displayed  no  small  portion  of  the  arrogant 
dictatorial  spirit  characteristic  of  them ;  and  an  unlucky 
phrase  which  they  employed  of '  riding  rough-shod  through 
Carlton-house'  sunk  deep  into  the  vain  and  jealous  mind 
of  the  regent,  who  never  again  exhibited  the  slightest  de- 
sire to  bring  them  into  his  councils.    An  administration 
was  formed  with  lord  Liverpool  (late  Hawkesbury),  an  up- 
right and  honourable  though  not  a  brilliant  statesman,  at 
its  head.    Mr.  Vansittart  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
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lord  Sidmouth  home-  and  lord  Castlereagh  foreign-  se- 
cretaiy, — ^We  now  return  to  the  peninsula. 

While  in  this  year  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  preparing 
for  his  inauspicious  conflict  with  Russia,  lord  Wellington 
resumed  the  offensive.  Early  in  January  he  took  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  by  storm ;  he  then  led  his  troops  against  Badajos^ 
which  city,  after  a  most  gallant  and  able  defence  by  gene- 
ral Phillipon,  was  stormed  (Apr.  6)  and  taken  with  great 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  Lord  Wellington  then  moved 
northwards,  and  engaged  near  Salamanca  (June  22)  the 
army  of  marshal  Marmont.  The  number  of  the  French 
was  forty-two  thousand,  that  of  the  allies  about  forty-six 
thousand  men ;  but  of  these  a  portion  were  Spaniards,  and 
therefore  of  little  use.  The  errors  of  Marmont  were  seized 
on  by  the  genius  of  the  British  general,  and  the  allied  arms 
were  crowned  with  a  complete  victory.  The  loss  of  the 
French  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  was  upwards 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  including  eight  general  officers ; 
that  of  the  allies  about  half  the  number.  After  this  vic- 
tory the  British  general  entered  Madrid  in  triumph  (Aug. 
12) ;  but  having  wasted  thirty-five  days  in  besieging  Bur- 
gos without  heavy  artillery,  he  found  it  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  approach  of  the  French  armies,  to  retire  into 
Portugal. 

The  dominion  of  Napoleon  was  now  fast  drawing  to  its 
dose.  The  fatal  retreat  from  Moscow  was  succeeded  by 
the  defection  of  allies  and  the  insurrection  of  nations  in  the 
cause  of  independence.  While  the  British  government  were 
aiding  the  confederacy  of  the  North  by  subsidies,  they 
did  not  neglect  their  great  commander  in  Portugal,  and 
in  the  summer  he  was  able  to  put  in  motion  a  splendid 
Anglo-Portuguese  army  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  peninsula.  The  Spanish  government  had  at 
length  consented  to  give  him  the  supreme  authority  over 
their  troops,  which  experience  had  rendered  somewhat 
more  efficient.  So  high  were  now  the  hopes  of  the  British 
general,  that  as  he  crossed  the  frontier  he  waved  his  hand^ 
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and  cried,  ^<  Farewell,  Portugal  I''  The  French,  led  by  king 
Joseph  and  marshal  Jourdan,  retired  towards  the  Pyrenees. 
At  Vittoria  (June  21)  the  allied  army  came  up  witb  them. 
The  Anglo-Portuguese  counted  sixty  thousand  horse  and 
foot,  the  Spaniards  were  about  a  third  of  that  number; 
the  French  are  said  to  have  mustered  about  sixty  thousand 
combatants.  The  battle  commenced  soon  after  day-break, 
and  the  pursidt  of  the  vanquished  foe  was  only  terminated 
by  night.  Never  was  victory  more  complete  than  that  of 
the  allies,  all  of  whom,  Spaniards  included,  fought  nobly. 
The  whole  of  the  enemy's  camp-equipage,  treasure,  guns, 
papers  and  stores,  fell  into  their  hands.  Their  loss  in  men 
did  not  exceed  six  thousand,  while  that  of  the  allies  was 
about  five  thousand.  The  victors  soon  approached  the 
I^rrenees ;  but  Soult,  the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  generals, 
had  now  taken  the  command,  and  in  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains  much  severe  fighting  occurred.  Both  armies 
took  up  their  winter  quarters  on  the  shores  of  the  bqr  of 
Biscay.  The  strong  fortress  of  St.  Sebastian  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  British,  after  sustaining  great  loss  owing  to 
the  want  of  skill  in  sir  Thomas  Graham  their  commander. 
In  January  (1814)  the  allies  crossed  the  Rhine  and  en- 
tered France ;  lord  Wellington  at  the  same  time  entered  it 
fi*om  the  South,  Soult  retiring  before  him.  At  Orthes 
(Feb.  27)  another  complete  victory  was  gained,  and  the 
British  general  still  advanced  till  he  again  encountered  his 
rival  under  the  walls  of  Toulonse,  where  at  the  very  time 
that  Napoleon  was  signing  his  abdication  at  Fontainebleau 
(Apr.  10),  a  furious  battle  was  fought,  which  terminated, 
as  usual,  in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  and  concluded  the 


A  portion  of  the  victorious  troops  of  Wellington  had 
now  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  engage  a  new  enemy.  In 
1812,  when  the  liberties  of  mankind  were  in  agony,  and 
England  was  straining  every  nerve  in  their  defence,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  government  of  a  ooun* 
try  like  the  United  States,  whose  people  claim  almost  an 
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exclusive  possession  of  freedom^  would  have  sympathised 
with  the  glorious  efforts  of  the  mother-country^  and  if  she 
were  guilty  of  a  few  violations  of  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  of  nations^  would  have  overlooked  them.  But  there 
is  an  elective  attraction  between  the  tyranny  of  democracy 
and  every  other  species  of  tyranny ;  and  Mr.  Madison,  the 
American  president,  was  the  humble  admirer  and  obse- 
quious slave  of  Napoleon,  whose  career  of  spoliation  he 
was  ambitious  to  emulate.  Though  England  had  expressed 
her  willingness  to  revoke  her  orders  in  council,  Mr.  Madi* 
son  could  not  wait  with  patience ;  and  while  the  European 
despot  was  pouring  his  myriads  into  Russia,  the  would-be 
Napoleon  of  the  new  world  ordered  his  troops  to  advance 
to  the  conquest  of  Canada :  defeat,  however,  awaited  them ; 
the  republicans  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  far  inferior 
numbers.  At  sea  they  had  more  success,  for  as  their  fri- 
gates (as  they  called  them)  were  in  fact  line-of-battle  ships, 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  British  frigates  the  Guer- 
riere  and  Macedonian.  They  had  also  some  success  upon 
the  lakes. 

In  the  campaign  of  1813,  the  British,  though  greatly  in- 
ferior in  force,  maintained  their  superiority  on  land ;  but 
the  Americans  had  the  advantage  on  the  lakes.  A  brilliant 
exploit  at  sea  re-estabUshed  the  glory  of  the  British  flag* 
Captain  Broke,  being  off  the  port  of  Boston  in  the  Shan- 
non frigate,  challenged  the  Chesapeak,  which  was  lying 
there,  to  come  out.  The  challenge  was  accepted;  the 
Americans  were  as  usual  greatly  superior  in  number  of 
men  and  guns,  and  weight  of  metal ;  yet  in  fifteen  minutes 
she  was  a  prize  and  on  her  way  to  Halifiuc  I 

The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1814  was  calculated  to 
bring  the  ambitious  president  to  reason,  and  negotiations 
for  peace  were  commenced;  but  the  republicans  longed 
for  Canada,  and  the  English  wished  to  punish  them  for 
their  ungenerous  conduct.  Hostilities  were  therefore  con- 
tinued, and  at  Midsummer  a  body  of  Wellington's  warriors 
landed  in  Canada ;  but  the  utter  incapacity  of  sir  George 

2h2 
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Prevost,  the  commander-in-chief^  paralysed  their  valour. 
A  fleet  carrying  a  body  of  troops  commanded  by  general 
Ross  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  and  the  troops,  having 
landed  and  defeated  (Aug.  24)  an  American  army  of  eight 
or  nine  thousand  men^  took  the  city  of  Washington,  where 
private  property  was  respected,  but  all  the  public  buildings 
and  stores  were  destroyed.  The  fleet  and  army  then  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

A  most  unfortunate  expedition  was  sent  up  the  Missis- 
sippi toward  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  hope  of  surprising 
New  Orleans ;  but  as  usual,  the  secret  transpired,  and  ge- 
neral Jackson,  who  commanded  there,  had  time  to  prepare 
for  its  defence,  and  his  dispositions  were  most  able.  Never 
did  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  British  soldier  show  in 
greater  lustre  than  in  this  disastrous  afiair.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  posted  behind  entrenchments,  with  a  deep  canal 
in  their  front;  from  batteries  and  vessels  of  war  on  the 
river  they  kept  up  an  incessant  fire ;  while  their  riflemen, 
taking  deliberate  aim,  did  murderous  execution.  In  fine, 
the  British  were  obliged  to  retire,  having  lost  their  leader, 
the  gallant  Pakenham,  and  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand of  their  peninsular  heroes  (Jan.  8).  Peace  had  mean- 
time been  concluded  at  Ghent,  and  a  war  was  terminated 
which  should  never  have  been  commenced.  The  spirit  of 
democracy,  as  history  shows,  is  essentially  encroaching  and 
unjust;  and  as  long  as  England  retains  her  possessions  in 
North  America,  there  will  always  be  a  strong  party  in  the 
United  States  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  seize  them  if 
possible.  War  is  therefore  always  to  be  apprehended  be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  the  British  race.  Tet  the  chances 
of  it  are,  we  think,  greatly  on  the  decrease ;  the  jealousy  of 
the  southern  States  will  always  lead  them  to  oppose  the 
increase  of  influence  of  the  northern  in  the  union,  and  the 
commercial  relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States  are  so  numerous  and  intricate^  that  the  gain  of  either 
party  ina  war  would  never  compensate  for  the  evQs  inflicted 
by  it. 
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The  sudden  return  of  Napoleon  to  France  in  1815  re- 
kindled the  flames  of  war.  The  most  energetic  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  allied  nations  to  oppose  him ;  large 
armies  were  rapidly  assembled  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
great  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  (June  18)  between 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  To  give  the  de- 
tails of  this  important  contest  is  out  of  our  power ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  a  victory  more  complete  never  was  won,  and 
that  it  crushed  for  ever  the  hopes  of  the  upstart  despot, 
who,  ere  long,  soi:^ht  refuge  on  board  of  a  British  man- 
of-war,  and  at  length  died  a  captive  on  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena. 

A  general  peace,  which  has  not  since  been  interrupted, 
was  now  established.  During  the  remaining  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  England  was  internally  agitated,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  necessarily 
attendant  on  a  return  to  peace  from  a  state  of  war,  wliich 
had  greatly  altered  the  relations  of  society:  in  many  places 
the  lower  classes  broke  out  into  riots,  which  it  required 
military  force  to  quell;  for,  condemned  by  a  law  of  nature 
to  political  ignorance,  they  are,  ever  have  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  victims  and  dupes  of  artful  and  unprincipled 
men,  who  seek  to  make  them  the  ladder  of  their  own  am- 
bition*. These  men  carefully  instil  into  their  minds  a  be- 
lief, that  their  misery,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  attributable 
to  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  can  be  remedied  by 
legislative  enactments,  and  each  has  his  political  nostrum 
of  the  ballott^  universal  suffirage,  and  such  like,  which  is 

*  The  following  description  of  the  ffenm  demagogue  is  drawn  by  an  Ameri- 
can writer : — "  Demagogues  are  the  natural  fruit  of  republics ;  and  the  fabled 
Upas  could  not  be  more  poisonous  or  desolating  to  the  soil  from  which  it 
springs.  Envious  of  his  superiors,  panting  for  honours  which  he  is  conscious 
he  never  can  deserve,  endowed  with  no  higher  faculty  than  cunning  and  an 
impudent  hardihood,  reckless  of  consequences,  and  groveling  alike  in  spirit 
and  motive,  the  demagogue  seeks  first  to  cajole  the  people,  then  to  corrupt, 
and  last  of  all  to  betray  and  ruin  them.  When  he  has  brought  down  the  high 
to  a  level  with  himself,  and  depressed  the  low  till  they  are  pliant  to  his  will, 
his  work  is  achieved."    Sparkeet  Ltfe  </  Waahmgton,  i.  427. 

t  The  example  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  acute  '  Ballot'  of  the  re- 
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to  effect  the  cure.  The  real  truths  however^  is,  that  the 
comforts  and  happiness  of  the  lower  orders  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  depend  on  the  relation  between  their  numbers 
and  the  demand  for  their  labour.  If  by  habits  of  prudence 
and  virtuous  restraint  they  can  keep  down  the  former^ 
they  will  have  high  wages  and  constant  employment  in 
spite  of  any  act  of  the  legislature ;  if  they  do  not,  aU  the 
legislation  in  the  world  cannot  prevent  their  suffering* 
This,  however,  is  too  obvious  and  simple  a  truth  ever  to  be 
embraced  by  them :  most  patients  prefer  medicine  to  diet. 

During  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  subjugation  of  In* 
dia  was  effected,  chiefly  under  the  administration  of  the 
marquess  Wellesley,  whose  brother,  the  future  vanquish- 
er of  Napoleon,  first  displayed  his  transcendent  abilities 
in  the  war  against  the  Mahrattas ;  and  the  names  of  Del* 
hi,  Assye,  and  Dargaum  open  the  roll  of  the  numerous 
and  splendid  military  achievements  which  shed  glory  on 
his  name.  The  whole  of  India,  with  the  exception  of  La* 
bore,  Nepaul,  and  a  few  other  states,  is  now,  more  or  leas^ 
directly  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  whose  rule 
is  evidently,  though  not  to  the  eictent  to  be  desired,  a 
blessing  to  that  vast  region,  and  which  would  be  ill  ex- 
changed for  the  withering  despotism  of  Russia,  or  a  return 
to  the  former  state  of  turbulence  and  oppression. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1820,  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  longest  in  our  annals,  reached  its  close.  The  venera- 
ble monarch  was  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  The 
sterling  goodness  and  the  sincere  piety  which  marked  his 
character,  had  always,  in  spite  of  his  faults  and  of  the  party 
violence  and  anarchic  principles  which  had  prevailed  so 

Terend  Sydney  Smith  might  suffice,  we  think,  to  open  the  eyes  of  any  ntionil 
num  on  this  subject ;  but  some  minds  are  inaccessible  to  reason.  While  the 
great  advocate  of  the  ballot  in  this  country  expatiates  on  its  power  of  regene- 
rating the  human  race,  the  Irish  demagogue  (no  theorist)  cries  to  his  deluded 
followers,  "  Get  the  ballot  by  all  means,  for  then  you  can  promise  one  man 
and  vote  for  another."  Of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  who  an- 
nually Tote  for  the  ballot,  three-fonrths  it  may  safely  be  said  hare  never  given 
themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  its  nature  and  eflFbeta. 
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much  in  England  during  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  secu- 
red him  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people;  and  though  so  long  shut  out  from  the  view  of 
the  world,  his  death  caused  a  feeling  of  regret  and 
melancholy.  The  prince  regent  mounted  the  throne  as 
George  IV. 

The  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  are  the  pro- 
secution of  the  queen  for  adultery,  the  repeal  of  the  test- 
and  corporation-acts,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
catholics.  Over  the  former,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties,  we 
would  willii^ly  cast  the  veil  of  oblivion.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  queen  was  not  spotless,  but  that  she  had  been 
originally  harshly,  and  even  barbarously  treated.  There 
never  had  in  fact  been  a  more  ill-assorted  union ;  never 
were  two  persons  less  suited  to  each  other  than  Gteorge 
IV.  and  his  queen. 

The  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics  was  in-^ 
troduced  in  1829  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Bo« 
bert  Peel,  hitherto  its  most  strenuous  opponents,  but  who 
now  saw  no  other  mode  of  averting  a  civil  war  in  Ireland. 
It  has  not  been  as  yet  productive  of  any  of  the  blessings 
which  its  sanguine  advocates  anticipated*.  In  fact,  eman- 
cipation had  been  so  long  delayed,  that  it  had  called  into 
existence  a  numerous  brood  of  demagogues  whose  element 
is  agitation ;  and  the  Irish  people,  who  looked  for  it  as  a 
panacea  for  their  wretchedness  and  poverty,  finding  them- 
selves deceived,  caught  at  the  next  bait  held  out  by  their 
agitators,  and  turbulence  and  murder  still  prevail  in  that 
unhappy  country.  The  true  evil  is  the  extreme  density  of 
population;  and  from  the  habits  and  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  seems  to  be  an  incurable  one.  Orators  may  de- 
claim in  parliament,  bills  may  be  passed  without  number ; 

*  The  catholic  memben  of  parliament  are  required  to  take  an  oath  not  to 
do  anything  to  ii\jure  the  established  churchi  so  stringent  that  one  might  think 
it  impossible  to  be  evaded.  But  no  bonds  will  hold  the  Roman  Proteus ; 
one  member  (and  he  anBnglishman  I)  openly  declared  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  oath  binding  on  him  in  his  legiilatiTe  capacity. 
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still,  we  fear,  the  catholic  Irish  will  remain  poor,  ferbcioue, 
ignorant  and  superstitious.  Much,  however,  might  be  ef^ 
fected  by  an  honest  and  firm  government  without  par- 
tiality and  spuming  the  aid  of  selfish  demagogues. 

George  IV.  expired  on  the  25  th  ofJune,l  830,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  as  William  IV. 

This  monarch  was  hardly  seated  on  the  throne,  when  h 
revolution  took  place  in  France,  and  the  excitement  caused 
by  it  was  not  without  effect  on  the  elections  for  a  new  par- 
liament.   The  feeling  that  a  reformation  in  the  house  of 
commons  was  required,  and  that  it  would  be  productive  of 
much  benefit  to  the  country  by  the  correction  of  abuses^ 
had  become  very  general.    An  injudicious  declaration  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  against  reform  hastened  the  crisis. 
The  whigs  at  length  arrived  at  office,  and  a  ministry 
was  formed  with  the  veteran  statesman  earl  Grey  at  its 
head. 

A  bill  for  the  reform  of  parliament  was  introduced  with- 
out delay.     It  was  vehemently  and  unwisely  opposed  by 
the  tory  party,  whose  obstinate  refusal  of  the  right  of 
sending  members  to  parliament  to  such  towns  as  Birming- 
ham and  Leeds  had  occasioned  it.  The  whigs  were  equally 
resolute  in  their  determination  to  carry  it.    Every  practice 
in  use  in  times  of  revolution  was  recurred  to  without  scru- 
ple ;  the  extent  to  which  falsehood,  aptly  termed  by  one  of 
themselves  ^  enormous  lying,'  was  employed,  was  sicken- 
ing to  a  virtuous  mind.     The  people,  deceived  and  be- 
guiled, as  was  natural,  by  the  high-coloured  pictiu^s  pre- 
sented to  them  of  present  evils  and  future  blessings,  were 
excited  to  the  highest  degree.     The  ministry  were  deter- 
mined to  stop  at  nothing  in  order  to  carry  their  measures. 
Lord  Grey  was  even  prepared,  in  imitation  of  the  tories 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  to  swamp  the  house  of  peers  by 
a  most  extensive  creation  ;  but  the  evil  was  averted  by  the 
firmness  of  the  king  and  the  good  sense  of  the  tory  lead- 
ers.   The  bill  was  finally  passed  (June  7>  1832).    It  abo- 
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lished  a  great  number  of  the  sniall^  or,  as  they  were  called, 
rotten  boroughs,  and  gave  representatives  to  many  places 
which  had  not  possessed  them ;  it  also  altered  the  elective 
franchise,  giving  a  vast  accession  of  strength  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle.  We  are  by  means  of  it  brought  as  near 
to  a  pure  democracy  as  we  can  safely  go,  and  a  concession 
of  any  one  of  the  points  still  clamoured  for  would  beyond 
doubt  plunge  us  into  all  the  horrors  of  that  state.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  after  all  the  expectations  that  were 
excited  of  an  infusion  of  talent,  wisdom  and  virtue  into 
the  legislature,  the  reformed  house  of  commons  does  not 
possess  a  particle  more  of  these  qualities  than  its  prede* 
cessors  had  done.  In  fact,  public  opinion,  by  means  of 
the  press,  had  become  so  powerful,  that  it  was  compara- 
tively of  little  importance  how  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture were  chosen ;  and  moreover,  he  who  aspires  to  be  a 
statesman  must  be  able  to  devote  his  entire  time  and 
thoughts  to  the  acquisition  of  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
experience.  A  man  may  be  very  able  and  e£Bcient  in  the 
management  of  a  bank,  or  a  cotton-mill,  or  any  other  branch 
of  trade,  and  yet  prove  but  a  very  ordinary  legislator,  and 
hence  the  new  members  of  this  description  have  as  yet 
chiefly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  legislative  crot- 
chets. The  tone  and  character  of  the  house  of  commons 
have  also  been  lowered  by  the  Reform,  and  its  debates  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  house  of  peers  either 
in  dignity  or  wisdom. 

Several  reformatory  measures  have  been  since  passed, 
such  as  opening  the  China  trade,  emancipating  the  negro 
slaves  in  the  colonies,  amending  the  poor  laws,  reforming 
corporations,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  benefi- 
cial; the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  others  can  only  be  tested 
by  time. 

William  IV.  died,  after  a  brief  reign,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1837^  and  was  succeeded  by  her  present  majesty, 
Victoria,  the  only  child  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent,  third  son 
of  Greorge  III. 
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The  British  empire,  now  perhaps  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world,  though  losing  its  American  colonies,  has  made 
most  rapid  increase  within  the  last  centuiy.  It  consists 
in  Europe  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
the  Ionian  isles  and  that  of  Heligoland ;  in  America  of  the 
Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  Cape  Breton,  Newfoimdland,  etc.;  of  the  Bermudas 
and  the  West  Indian  Islands'*^ ;  and  British  Guianaf  on 
the  southern  continent ;  in  Africa  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia  and  the  Mauritius  or  Isle  de 
France ;  in  Asia  of  India  and  Ceylon ;  in  Australasia  of 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  etc. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  about 
16,000,000,  and  that  of  Ireland  nearly  9,000,000 ;  that  of 
the  colonies  and  foreign  dependencies  above  enumerated  is 
about  3,500,000,  while  that  of  India  under  British  domi* 
nion  more  or  less  directly  amounts  to  120,000,000* 
The  British  sovereign  is  thus  the  ruler  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  human  beings. 

In  Europe  the  British  isles  rank  as  the  fourth  state  in 
population,  being  only  exceeded  by  Russia,  France  and 
Austria.  The  contemplation  of  such  a  mass  of  people 
^ves,  no  doubt  at  first  sight,  an  idea  of  national  strength 
and  vigour ;  yet  in  reality,  excess  of  population  seems  to 
be  the  only  evil  which  England  has  to  apprehend.  In 
consequence  of  the  extirpation  of  the  small-pox,  of  the  im- 
proved mode  of  treating  diseases,  of  greater  habits  of  clean* 
liness,  and  other  obvious  causes,  the  average  duration  of 
life  has  been  considerably  extended,  and  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  has  in  the  present  century  annually  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent.  The  increase  is  at  the 
same  rate  in  Ireland.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  pro- 
fessions, trades  and  occupations  are  actually  overstocked, 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence 

*  Antigua,  BarbadoeSi  Dominica,  Grenada,  Jamaica,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St. 
Kitt's,  St.  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  Tobago,  Tortola,  Trinidad,  Anguilla,  Bahamaa. 
t  Demeranty  Esaequibo,  and  Berbioe. 
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becomes  greater  every  day.  This  evil  must  go  on  augment^ 
ing ;  for  emigration^  the  only  drain^  is  a  most  feeble  one* 
In  Great  Britain  large  masses  of  the  population  are  con- 
gregated into  towns  and  engaged  in  manufacture ;  where^ 
formidable  for  their  numbers  and  their  union^  and  con* 
demnedy  as  we  have  already  observed,  by  a  law  of  nature 
to  political  ignorance^  they  form  a  body^  ready,  the  moment 
any  crisis  of  distress  comes  on  them,  to  be  set  in  motion 
by  demagogues  for  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  and 
the  introduction  of  anarchy.  In  Ireland  the  population  is 
almost  entirely  agricultural,  but  it  has  far  outgrown  the 
natural  means  of  subsistence,  and  is  therefore  miserably 
poor,  being  at  the  same  time  brutishly  ignorant,  slavishly 
superstitious^  and  wielded  at  the  will  of  its  priests  and  de- 
magogues. The  evil  is  therefore  great,  and  the  danger 
menacing,  and  the  subject  denumds  the  most  sedulous  at- 
tention of  the  legislature. 

The  remedy  most  in  fiishion  at  the  present  day  is  edu- 
cation ;  effects,  however,  we  fear,  are  expected  from  it 
which  it  never  can  realise.  With  the  vast  majority,  educa- 
tion can  be  little  more  than  the  acquisition  of  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing ;  and  these  being  power,  will,  if  they 
enable  the  naturally  good  to  become  better  or  more  effi- 
cient members  of  society,  augment  the  ability  of  the  na- 
turally evil  to  do  mischief.  The  example  of  Prussia,  where 
education  is  actually  forced  on  the  people,  is  constantly 
held  up  to  us  for  imitation,  but  it  really  does  not  apply. 
Prussia  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  king  can  there- 
fore make  sure  that  the  people  shall  have  no  books  or 
journals  to  read  but  what  he  approves  of:  in  the  United 
States,  also  a  model  proposed  to  us,  the  same  absolute 
authority  is  exercised  by  the  sovereign  democracy.  But 
in  England  there  are  persons  who  make  it  their  occupation 
(and  often  a  most  profitable  one)  to  distribute,  in  journals 
established  for  the  purpose,  weekly  potions  of  sedition  and 
irreUgion  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  and  the 
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extensive  sale  of  these  papers  proves  how  acceptable  they 
are  to  those  for  whom  they  are  designed.    The  scripture 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  but  too  true;  there  is  in  man 
a  natural  tendency  to  evil ;  and  the  child  who  at  school  has 
been  taught  to  read  his  Bible^  will,  when  he  grows  up,  too 
often  give  the  preference  to  the  journals  above-described. 
We  are  not,  however,  by  any  means  opponents  to  general 
education ;  we  only  wish  to  warn  its  advocates  not  to  ex* 
pect  too  much  from  it,  or  to  fancy  that  it  will  suffice  to  re- 
generate the  world.    Above  all,  we  would  not  have  it  dis- 
joined from  religion ;  for  though  the  influence  of  this  last 
principle  is  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  the  force  of  tiie 
religious  examples  and  precepts  instilled  into  the  mind  in 
early  youth  may  avail  in  manhood  to  restrain  or  recall  from 
vice  and  crime. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  a  leading  advocate  for  a  sy- 
stem of  national  education  (without  religion  of  course) 
should  be  a  member,  and  it  is  said  a  believing  member,  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  In  fact,  that  church  is  making  every 
effort  to  recover  her  long-lost  power  in  this  countiy  and 
once  more  to  spread  the  gloom  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion over  the  land.  We  every  day  see  edifices  rising  for 
the  celebration  of  its  gaudy  theatric  rites,  which  dazzle  the 
imagination  of  the  ignorant ;  we  are  told  of  the  vastly  in- 
creasing numbers  of  its  votaries;  and  we  now  and  then 
hear  of  a  silly  woman  or  still  more  silly  man  in  the  better 
walks  of  life  becoming  an  adorer  of  Angels,  Saints  and  the 
Host 

The  friends  of  true  religion,  however,  need  feel  no  alarm. 
Some  is  cunning,  not  wise ;  and  all  her  efforts  since  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  to  regain  her  lost  power  have 
been  mere  failures,  and  such  will  be  ail  her  future  attempts. 
For  if  the  testimony  of  history  can  be  trusted,  it  may  be  re-  • 
garded  as  an  axiom,  that  when  in  any  country  a  pohtical 
or  a  religious  system  falls,  it  falls  never  to  rise  again. 
We  may  therefore  as  well  expect  to  see  the  worship  of 
Thor  and  Wodin  as  that  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints  flourish- 
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ing  anew  in  this  island.  The  Jesuits'  society^  that  mighty 
spiritual  standing  army  in  which  Rome  put  her  trusty  after 
astounding  mankind  by  its  organisation  and  its  efforts^  fell 
without  a  struggle,  and  the  attempts  which  it  is  making 
at  present  are  as  certain  of  failure.  France  has  long  since 
flung  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  other 
popish  countries  are  rapidly  following  the  example.  In- 
deed in  these,  and  even  in  Italy  itself,  it  has  long  been 
rare  to  meet  with  any  person  of  sense  and  education  among 
the  laity  (we  might  add  the  clergy)  who  did  not  secretly 
despise  and  reject  the  dominant  superstition.  Whether  in 
those  countries  it  wiU  be  succeeded  by  total  irreligion  or 
by  a  purer  form  of  Christianity,  is  what  we  venture  not  to 
determine ;  the  natural  tendency  of  the  heart  of  man  to* 
wards  religion  would  lead  us  to  hope  the  latter.  Ireland, 
we  have  long  believed,  might  be  gradually  weaned  from 
her  devotion  to  Rome  if  her  catholic  clergy  were  salaried 
by  the  state  and  protected  against  the  tyranny  of  their 
prelates.  The  conversion  of  the  catholic  Irish  must,  in 
our  opinion,  be  wrought  by  their  own  cleigy,  and  the  pre- 
sent superstition  might  be  modeled  into  a  system  of  re- 
formed Catholicism,  differing  from  protestantism  only  in 
nanie.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  as  long  as  popeiy  ex- 
ists unmitigated  in  Ireland,  the  loyalty  of  its  people  can 
never  be  relied  on ;  for  nothing  but  absolute  dominion  will 
content  that  tyrannic  creed  ^. 

The  apparent  advances  of  popery  in  Great  Britain  are 
easily  to  be  accounted  for.  The  increasing  niunber  of  vo- 
taries, who  now  amount  to  about  half  a  million,  is  produced 
by  the  constant  influx  of  the  lower  Irish,  who  retain  their 
native  superstition  and  transmit  it  to  their  children.  The 
stately  churches,  as  they  are  termed,  of  the  catholic  faith, 
which  we  may  observe  rising  through  the  country,  have 
their  origin  in  the  simple  fact,  that  among  our  aristocracy 
there  are  many  wealthy  members  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
who,  unaffected  by  the  surrounding  light,  really  and  truly 

«  See  YoL  iL  p.  364. 
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believe  in  the  doctrines  of  their  church;  and  who  entertain 
the  chimerical  notion  that  England^  the  very  champion  of 
protestantism  and  liberty^  may  be  induced  once  more  to 
bow  her  neck  beneath  the  despotism  of  Rome*.  Hence 
they  lavish  their  money  in  raising  these  edifices.  The  late 
circumstances  of  this  country  also  have  given  a  fiilse  im- 
portance to  the  catholics.  But  this  is  only  a  transient 
state;  and,  as  with  their  usual  imprudence,  they  have  re- 
vealed their  hopes  and  projects  too  soon,  the  suspicions  of 
the  protestants  have  been  aroused^  and  there  is  as  little 
chance  of  England  becoming  catholic  as  of  its  embracing 
the  law  of  Islam. 

The  national  debt  of  England  amounts  at  present  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  nearly  eight  hundred  millions^  the  an- 
nual interest  of  which  is  about  thirty  millions,  paid  to 
about  280,000  share-holders.  The  sum  raised  annual^ 
for  payment  of  this  interest  and  for  carrying  on  the  go- 
vernment, is  about  fifty  millions.  These  sums  appear 
enormous  and  seem  to  menace  national  ruin,  and  ministers 
who  grasp  at  popularity  always  seek  to  acquire  it  by  a  re- 
duction of  taxation.  Tet  the  effect  never  proves  adequate 
to  the  expectation.  The  reason  is,  that  people  proceed 
on  a  false  analogy.  The  less  an  individual  spends  the 
richer  he  is,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  will  be 
the  case  with  the  community.  But  there  is  this  essential 
difference,  that  what  the  individual  spends  is  lost  to  him, 
while  taxation  is  only  one  mode  of  distributing  a  porticm 
of  the  annual  income  of  a  state  among  its  members.  The 
persons  who  in  reality  pay  the  taxes  are  the  capitahsta; 
and  the  question  is,  would  it  be  better  for  what  is  thua 
annually  taken  firom  them  to  remain  and  accumulate  in 
their  hands,  or  to  be  distributed  as  it  is  by  the  government 

*  "  The  catholic  principle  of  church  authority/'  says  Dr.  Wisemaa  in  Ida 
Lectures  (p.  16),  **  demands  the  submission  of  the  mind  and  understaBding 
impUdtly  to  its  teaehing  ;''--*'  the  abaolute  tEUtconditional  fohminimiy"  u  be 
afterwards  expresses  it  (p.  17). 
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among  a  vast  number  of  all  claaaeB  of  the  community  ? 
The  latter  will^  we  think,  prove  to  be  the  more  beneficial, 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  is  so  little  felt, 
and  that,  were  the  whole  system  abolished,  people  to  their 
surprise  would  find  that  all  their  expectations  had  been  fal- 
lacious* A  limit,  which  however  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
fix,  there  must  be  to  taxation,  for  otherwise  landlords  and 
other  capitalists  might  be  nothing  more  than  mere  re- 
ceivers for  those  who  subsisted  on  the  taxes ;  but  to  that 
limit  neither  this  nor  any  other  country  has  as  yet  ap* 
preached. 

The  wicked  project  of  the  abolition  of  the  national  debt 
would  spread  ruin  through  the  country,  and  probably  re« 
duce  millions  to  beggary*.  It  may  also  be  doubted  if  the 
reduction  effected  in  various  branches  of  the  public  service 
has  ever  compensated  for  the  positive  misery  inflicted  by 
the  operation.  Taxation  in  fine  is  no  evil  in  itself,  and  if 
no  more  persons  be  employed  in  the  public  service  than 
are  really  required,  and  if  their  salaries  and  wages  be 
strictly  proportioned  to  the  value  of  their  abilities  and  la- 
bour, the  nation  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
amount  of  its  taxes,  however  high  it  may  ascend.  Un- 
fortunately there  has  seldom  or  never  been  a  government 
in  this  or  any  Qther  country  that  has  taken  this  principle 
as  its  guide. 

In  wealth,  in  industry,  in  power,  in  moral  and  religious 
feeling,  in  the  enjoyment  of  true  liberty,  it  may,  we  think, 
be  asserted  without  partiality,  that  England  stands  at  pre- 
sent pre-eminent  among  the  nations.  How  long  that  hap- 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  supposition  that  none  but  great 
capitalists  would  suffer  by  the  abolition  of  the  national  debt.  Of  the  280,000 
share-holders,  87yOOO  deriTe  an  annual  income  from  it  not  exceeding  lOl ; 
44,000,  one  not  exceeding  20/. ;  98,000,  not  more  than  100/. ;  while  only  15 
receive  8000/. ;  and  60, 10,000/.  and  upwards.  Landed  property  is  in  a  similar 
state ;  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  in  England  and  WaJes  is  200,000 ;  and 
as  the  total  rental  i»  estimated  at  30,000,000/.,  their  average  income  is  only 
150/.  a  year. 
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py  condition  maj  continue  it  is  not  for  man  to  say;  but 
the  British  constitution  is  not  immortal^  and  democracy^ 
the  enemy  by  which  it  is  eventually  to  be  overthrown,  is 
ahready  making  its  advances.  Yet  the  natural  good  sense 
of  the  English  people,  the  proof  given  by  America  that 
democracy  is  despotism,  the  influence  of  well-directed  edu- 
cation, the  writings  of  men  of  talent  and  virtue,  and  other 
causes,  may,  under  Heaven,  long  avail  to  keep  off  the  evil. 
Happy  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  pages,  should  his  work 
be  found  worthy  to  take  a  place  among  those  judged  to  be 
efficacious  in  infusing  a  love  and  veneration  for  the  insti- 
tutions transmitted  to  us  by  our  Saxon  and  Norman  fore- 
fathers, and  improved  by  each  succeeding  generation ! 
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AUTHORITIES. 

Thb  Parliamentary  History  and  Debates,  the  Journals  of  Parliament 
and  the  State  Trials,  continue  still  to  be  general  authorities.  White- 
lock,  Ludlow,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Clarendon,  extend  to  the  Restora- 
tion, and  the  narrative  is  continued  by  the  latter,  till  his  fall  in  1667,  in 
his  Life.  The  Sidney  and  Hardwicke  Papers  furnish  materials  for  a 
portion  of  this  period.  Thurloe's  State  Papers  extend  from  1643  to 
1660.  Milton's  State  Papers  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Protectorate,  as  do  also  the  Diaries  of  Burton  and  Goddard. 
Echard's  History  ends  with  the  accession  of  James  n.»  Ralph's  with 
that  of  William  HL,  Rennet's  with  that  of  George  L,  and  that  of  Old- 
mixon  and  Tindal's  continuation  of  Rapin  with  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch. Bishop  Burnet's  Own  Times,  after  an  introduction  treating  of 
the  period  from  1604  to  1660,  extends  thence  to  1713.  The  Memoirs 
of  sir  John  Reresby  end  with  the  Revolution ;  the  Diary  of  Evelya 
reaches  into  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  that  of  Pepys  belongs  to  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  works  of  sir  William  Tem- 
ple and  Andrew  Marvell  also  treat  of  some  of  the  events  of  this  reign. 
The  Life  of  James  11.,  compiled  from  that  monarch's  own  papers,  ends 
of  course  with  his  death.  Cunningham's  History  extends  from  th« 
Revolution  to  George  I.  The  History  and  the  Collection  of  State 
Papers  by  Macpherson,  and  the  Annals  of  sir  John  Dalrymple^  are 
chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  original  documents  (especially  the 
letters  of  Barillon)  which  they  contain.  In  the  Appendix  to  Fox's  hi- 
storical fragment  there  is  also  ]a  collection  of  that  ambassador's  des- 
patches ;  and  sir  James  Mackintosh's  fragment  is  enriched  by  the  des- 
patches of  the  Papal  nuncio  D'Adda.  The  diaries  of  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon and  Narcissus  Luttrel,  and  the  narrative  of  Sheffield  duke  of 
Buckingham,  contain  many  particulars  relating  to  the  Revolution. 

Harris's  Life  of  king  William,  and  Boyer's  Annals  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  are  authorities  for  these  reigns.  The  Commentaries  of 
Lockhart  reveal  much  of  the  Jacobite  intrigues.  Coxe's  Lives  of  Marl- 
borough, Walpole  and  others,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  original  letters. 
Smollet  is  a  contemporary  for  the  reign  of  George  II. ;  and  the  politi* 
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cal  manoeavres  of  the  last  years  of  this  monarch  will  be  found  in  the 
Diary  of  Doddlngton  and  the  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  and  lord 
Waldegrave. 

The  Annual  Register  was  established  in  1758,  and  henceforth  all  pub* 
lie  events  are  to  be  found  in  it  and  in  the  various  public  joumals. 

Lives  of  distinguished  men,  statesmen,  generals,  admirals  and  others 
have  of  late  appeared  in  great  abundance.  As  they  generally  contain 
original  letters  and  documents,  they  furnish  materials  for  history. 

Among  the  historical  works  which  have  lately  appeared,  the  Histoiiea 
of  the  War  of  the  Succession,  and  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
to  that  of  Aix-la  Chapelle  by  lord  Mahon,  are  particularly  deserving 
of  attention  from  the  candid  and  impartial  spirit  in  which  they  are 
written. 
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Philip  earl  of  Pembroke. 
William  earl  of  Salisbur}'. 
Basil  earl  of  Denbigh. 
Edmund  earl  of  Mulgrave. 
William  lord  Grey  of  Werke. 
Philip  viscount  Lisle. 
Thomas  lord  Grey  of  Groby. 

Bul8trodeWhitelock.l  J^P*^[ 

J   seal. 


John  Lisle, 


Henry  Rolle,      \    , .  ^.    ^. 
Oliver  St.  John, /^^^^^^J'***'^^*- 


John  Wild,  chief  baron. 
Thomas  lord  Fairfax. 
L.-gen.  Oliver  Cromwell. 
M.-gen.  Philip  Skippon. 
Sir  Arthur  Haselrig, 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, 
Sir  William  Masham, 
Sir  William  Armine, 
Sir  William  Constable,-^ 


r 


Barts. 


Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Sir  John  Danvers, 
Sir  James  HarringtoUj 
Henry  Marten. 
John  Bradshaw. 
Valentine  Wauton. 
William  Purcfoy. 
Robert  Wallop. 
John  Hutchinson. 
Anthony  Stapeley. 
William  Heveningham. 
Dennis  Bond. 
Alexander  Popham. 
John  Jones. 
Aid.  Rowland  Wilson. 
Aid.  Isaac  Pennington. 
Edmund  Ludlow. 
Thomas  Scot. 
Cornelius  Holland. 
Luke  Robinson. 


'Knights. 
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BRADSHAW  AND  MILTON. 


Most  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  following  character  of  Brad- 
shaw, drawn  by  the  pen  of  his  illustrious  kinsman  Milton :— 
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"Est  Joannes  Bradscianus  (quod  nomen  libertas  ipsa,  quacumque 
gentium  colitur,  memorise  sempitemse  celebrandum  commendavit)  nobili 
familia  ut  satis  notum  est  ortus ;  unde  patriis  legibus  addiscendis  pri- 
mam  omnem  statem  sedulo  impendit;  dein  consultissimus  caosaram 
ac  disertissimus  patronus,  libertatis  et  populi  vindex  acerrimus  et  mag- 
nis  reipublicfle  negotiis  est  adhibitus  et  incorrapti  judicis  munere  ali- 
quoties  perfunctuB.  Tandem  nti  regis  judicio  pnesidere  vellet  a  senatu 
rogatos  provinciam  sane  periculosissimam  non  recusavit.  Attulerat 
enim  ad  legum  scientiam  ingenium  liberale,  animum  excelsum,  mores 
integros  ac  neroini  obnoxios ;  unde  illud  munus,  omni  prope  exemplo 
majus  ac  formidabilius,  tot  sicariorum  pugionibua  ac  minis  petitus,  ita 
constanter,  ita  graviter,  tanta  animi  cum  prsesentia  ac  dignitate  gessit 
atque  implevit,  ut  ad  hoc  ipsum  opus,  quod  jam  olim  Deus  edendum  in 
hoc  popuJo  mirabili  providentia  decreverat,  ab  ipso  numine  designatus 
atque  factus  videretur ;  et  tyrannicidarum  omnium  gloriam  tantum  su- 
peravit,  quanto  est  humanius^  quanto  justius  ac  majestate  plenius,  ty- 
rannum  judicare  quam  injudicatum  occidere.  Alioqui  nee  tristis  nee 
sevenis,  sed  comis  ac  placidus,  personam  tamen  quam  suscepit  tantam» 
lequalis  ubique  sibi,  ac  veluti  consul  non  unius  anni,  pari  gravitate  8us« 
tinet,  ut  non  de  tribunali  tantum,  sed  per  omnem  vitam  judicare  regem 
diceres/'  etc. 

The  poet  goes  on  in  a  similar  strain,  eulogising  the  constancy,  gene- 
rosity, placability  and  other  virtues  of  the  lord-president,  and  thus  has 
transmitted  his  character  as  a  model  of  perfection  to  posterity. 

Yet  some  of  his  other  contemporaries,  statesmen  and  men  of  the 
world,  do  not  seem  to  have  estimated  seijeant  Bradshaw  so  very  highly. 

Clarendon,  for  example,  calls  him  (vi.  217«  216)  "a  lawyer  of  Gray's 
inn  not  much  known  in  Westminster-hall,  though  of  good  practise  in 
his  chamber,  and  much  employed  by  the  factious  and  discontented  per- 
sons. He  was  a  gentieman  of  a  good  family  in  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, but  of  a  fortune  of  his  own  making.  He  was  not  without  parts, 
and  of  great  insolence  and  ambition With  great  humility  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  (of  president),  which  he  administered  with  all  the  pride, 
insolence  and  superciliousness  imaginable." 

"  Sommerhill,"  says  Walker  (p.  250),  "a  pleasant  seat  worth  1000/. 
a  year,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  St.  Albans,  is  given  by  the  Junto  to 
their  bloodhound  Bradshaw."  In  the  margin  he  calls  it  "  a  sop  for 
Cerberus." 

"At  the  council  of  state,"  says  Whitelock  (Mar.  10, 1648),  "  seijeant 
Bradshaw  took  his  place  of  lord -president  of  the  council ;  but  he  seemed 
not  much  versed  in  such  businesses,  and  spent  much  of  their  time  by 
his  own  long  speeches." 

"  It  was  said,"  says  lord  Leicester  (Journal,  p.  127),  "  that  seijeant 
Bradshaw,  who  had  been  president  of  the  council  from  the  beginning, 
was  much  troubled  at  this  vote,  [for  no  chairman  of  a  committee  con* 
tinuing  more  than  one  month  in  the  chair]  by  which  he  lost  hia  lord- 
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ship  and  came  to  be  plain  seijeant  Bradshaw,  and  that  he  endeatDored 
to  bring  the  matter  again  into  debate  in  the  honse  upon  the  point  of 
what  waa  meant  by  a  month." 

Tlie  real  truth  seems  to  be,*that  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  the  character  of  Bradshaw.  Previous  to  the  trial  of  the  king  he  waa 
a  man  of  very  little  importance  as  compared  jnth  Whitelock  and  some 
other  lawyers ;  and  even  on  that  occasion  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
thought  of  making  him  president  of  the  court,  until  it  was  found  that 
Whitelock  and  Widdrington  would  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  It 
was  chiefly  to  accident,  therefore,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  future 
eminence.  Milton's  character  of  him  has  become  a  common-place  with 
•uch  writers  as  Godwin,  who  seem  to  think  all  virtue  centred  in  re- 
publicans. For  our  part,  we  must  confess,  that  in  his  conduct  on  the 
king's  trial  and  his  treatment  of  the  illustrious  prisoner,  we  do  not 
discern  the  simple  dignity  and  grandeur  of  an  originally  great  and  ele* 
vated  mind. 

With  respect  to  his  distinguished  panegyrist,  we  should  hope  that 
every  rational  admirer  of  him  will  join  with  us  in  wishing  that  he  had 
never  written  prose,  or  that  his  prose  writings  (with  one  exception) 
had  perished.  As  a  poet  we  honour  him  with  a  devotion  only  short 
of  idolatry ;  and  it  grieves  us  poignantly  to  see  him  whom  we  would 
fain  believe  to  have  been  habitually '  nigh  sphered  in  heaven,'  descend- 
ing into  the  arena  of  faction,  condescending  to  employ  the  ribaldry  of 
the  comic  theatre  of  Rome  in  the  abuse  of  the  pedant  Salmasius,  and 
detailing  the  low  amours  of  the  contemptible  Morus. 

Of  all  men  poets  seem  the  least  fit  for  managing  or  for  writing  on 
public  affairs.  The  leading  faculty  in  the  mind  of  a  great  poet  (we 
speak  not  of  the  mere  versifier)  is  imagination,  and  hence  he  sees  not 
things  in  their  true  forms  and  colours ;  every  object  of  his  approbation 
is,  therefore,  to  him  invested  with  hues  of  the  richest  prismatic  radi<» 
aace ;  every  object  of  his  aversion  shows  in  darkness  and  gloom.  In 
effect  he  sees  neither  men  nor  things  as  they  really  are.  This  is  ap- 
parent in  Milton's  characters  of  Fairfax,  Cromwell  and  others,  which 
he  drew  more  from  imagination  and  report  than  from  personal  know- 
ledge ;  for  he  had,  in  fact,  little  or  no  intimacy  with  Uie  leading  men 
of  the  day.  So  late  as  Dec.  18,  1657,  he  writes  to  one  of  his  corre* 
spondents  to  say,  that  he  cannot  serve  him,  "propter  pauctssimas  fa* 
miliaritates  cum  gratiosis."  Milton's  imagination  made  him  view 
public  events  also  in  a  false  light.  Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  he  says,  ''Quamquam  ego  haec  divino  potius  in- 
stinctu  gesta  esse  crediderim,  quoties  memoria  repeto  quam  inopinato 
animorum  ardore,  quanto  consensu,  totus  exercitus,  cui  magna  para 
popnli  se  adjnnxerat,  ab  omnibus  psne  regni  provinciu  regem  ipsum 
auorum  omnium  malorum  authorem  ad  supplicium  deposcebat ;— quic. 
quid  erit,  sive  magistrum  sive  populum  spectes,  nulli  unquam  excelsiore 
animo,  et,  quodetiam  adversarii  fatentur,  sedatiore,  tarn  egregium  fad- 
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Has,  et  vel  heroicts  statibiu  dignom,  aggressi  rant ;  quo  non  leges  tan« 
tam  et  judicia,  dehinc  mortalibus  ex  sequo  reatltuta^  sed  ipsam  justitiam 
nobilitArant,  aeque  ipsam  iUoBtriorem  dehinc,  seqne  ipsam  majorem  post 
hoc  insigne  judicium  reddidere."  He  thus  speaks  of  Pride's  Purge  i 
"  Pars  itaque  sanior  (scil.  senat^)  cum  se  remque  publicam  prodi  ▼!• 
deret,  fidem  fortissimi  et  semper  reipub.  fidissimi  ezercitiib  implorat. 
Id  quo  mihi  hoc  solum  occurrit  quod  nolim  dicere,  nostras  legiones 
rectiora  sensisse  quam  patres  conscriptos,  et  salutem  reipub.  armis  at* 
tulisse  quam  illi  suis  suffragiis  prope  damnaverant."  Milton,  no  doubt, 
knew  little  of  the  real  state  of  things :  he  was  not  initiated  in  the  my« 
steries  of  getting  up  petitions,  &c. ;  he  viewed  the  king  as  (to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  his  admirers)  '*  put  to  death  by  the  senate  and  people 
of  England."  Indeed,  he  used  the  word  '  people '  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  To  Salmasius's  question.  Was  it  the  people  who  ejected  the 
house  of  peers  from  the  parliament  ?  he  replies :  **  Immo  populus ; 
eoque  facto  servitutis  jugum  a  cervicibus  suis  hand  ferendum  dejecit. 
Ipsi  milites,  a  quibus  hoc  factum  dicis,  non  exteri,  sed  cives  et  magna 
pars  populi  fuere ;  idque,  cntero  fere  consentiente  populo  et  cupiente, 
non  sine  parliament!  etiam  authoritate,  fecerunt."  To  the  question, 
Was  it  the  people  purged  the  house  of  commons  ?  he  undauntedly  re» 
plies,  "  Populus  inquam ;  quod  enim  senatus  pars  potior,  id  est  sa- 
nior, fecit,  in  qua  vera  populi  potestas  residebat,  quidni  id  populum 
fecisse  dlcam  ? "  In  fact,  nothing  done  by  his  party  was  wrong  in  the 
eyes  of  Milton. 

In  some  cases  the  poet  showed  himself  credulous  or  ignorant.  The 
parliament  charged  Charles  with  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  hi » 
father.  This  they  well  knew  to  be  a  lie,  for  Selden  told  them  the  real 
truth.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  501.)  Milton,  however,  hints  it :  "  Carolus,"  says 
he,  "  regnum  auspicatus  est  a  patris  funere,  non  dico  a  nece,  quamvis 
indicia  veneni  omnia  in  corpore  patris  mortui  conspecta  sint."  We 
must  further  confess,  that  our  opinion  of  Milton's  credulity  is  such, 
that  we  cannot  credit,  on  his  sole  authority,  the  following  charge  against 
the  imhappy  king :  *'  In  theatro  mediae  mulieres  petulanter  amplecti  et 
suaviari,  virginum  et  matronarum  papillas,  ne  dicam  cmtera,  pertrac- 
tare  in  propatulo  consueverat."  Of  the  Irish  massacre  Milton  says, 
that  when  the  king's  attempt  at  bribing  the  English  army  by  the  offer 
of  the  plunder  of  London,  and  the  Scottish  by  the  surrender  of  the  four 
northern  counties,  to  come  up  and  overawe  the  parliament,  had  failed* 
"  cuidam  Dillonio  perduetli  dat  secietiora  ad  Hibernos  mandata  quibus 
juberentur  omnes  Anglos  ejus  insulie  colonos  repente  armis  adoriri. 
Hsc  fere  proditionum  ejus  monumenta  sunt,  non  vanis  rumoribus  coU 
lecta,  sed  ipsis  Uteris  ipsius  manu  subscriptis  atque  stgnatis  coroperta. 
Homicidam  denique  fuisse,  cujus  acceptis  mandatis  Hibemi  arma  cepe- 
rint,  ad  ^tn^ies  centena  nUUia  Anglorum  in  summa  pace  nihil  tale  me- 
tuentium  exquisitis  cruciatibus  occiderint — ^neminem  puto  negaturum." 
We  thus  see  that  Milton's  ignorance  of  the  state  and  population  of  Ire- 
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land  was  bo  gross,  that  he  raises  the  exaggerated  number  of  200,000  to 
500,000.  In  his  Iconodastes  (ch.  xii.)  he  makes  it  stilL  higher,  and  he 
explains  how  he  arrived  at  the  result;  for  he  says,  "the  number  wis 
154,000  in  the  province  of  Ulster  alone  by  their  own  computation, 
which,  added*  to  the  other  three,  makes  up  the  total  sum  of  that  sfan^- 
ter,  in  all  likelihood,  four  times  as  great"  We  think  we  have  now 
given  abundant  proof,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  state* 
ments  of  Milton. 

The  principles  advocated  by  this  great  poet  in  his  '  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,'  if  followed,  would  be  injurious  to  some  of  the 
best  interests  of  society;  and  it  detracts  from  the  author's  anthority  to 
know,  that  if  he  had  not  himself  made  a  headlong  and  injudidoas 
match,  it  would  never  probably  have  been  written.  His  system  of  edn« 
cation  is  altogether  Utopian ;  his  voluntary  system  of  payment  for  re- 
ligious teachers,  in  order  to  keep  hirelings  out  of  the  church,  sbofws  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature.  To  his 
Areopagitica,  or  defence  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  alone  can  unqua- 
lified praise  be  given ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  most  of  hit 
pieces  occur  splendid  bursts  of  eloquence  not  unworthy  of  the  author 
of  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Again  we  say,  that  nothing  is  further  from  our  heart  than  a  wish  to 
derogate  from  the  just  fame  of  Milton ;  but  erroneous  impressions 
should  be  corrected ;  and  nothing  is  more  erroneous,  in  our  mind,  than 
the  regarding  him  as  a  profound  statesman.  He  was  the  greatest  of 
poets ;  and  to  few,  if  an)',  is  it  given  to  be  great  in  more  than  one  de- 
partment of  intellectual  activity. 


D,  page  14. 

FAIRFAX. 

The  character  of  Fairfax  was  a  strange  compound  of  strength  and 
weakness.  In  the  field  he  was  both  brave  and  skilful ;  in  council  and 
in  private  life  too  often  the  mere  puppet  of  others.  The  king,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  called  him  the  hrutiah  (t.  e.  stupid)  general,  and  Walker 
adopted  the  phrase  as  appropriate.  Indeed  Fairfax,  in  his  own  me* 
moirs,  makes  the  following  humiliating  confession  :— 

"  One  thing  more  requires  I  should  say  something  to  it  before  I  con- 
clude ;  that  is  concerning  papers  and  dedarations  of  the  amiy  that  came 
out  in  my  name  and  that  of  the  Council  of  Officers. 

''I  say  that  from  the  time  they  declared  their  usurped  authority  at 
Triplow  Heath  I  never  gave  my  free  consent  to  anything  they  did ;  but 
being  yet  undischarged  of  my  place,  they  set  my  name,  in  way  of  course^ 
to  all  their  papers,  whether  I  consented  or  not ;  and  to  such  failings 
are  all  authorities  subject.  Under  the  parliament's  authority  many  in* 
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juries  have  been  done ;  so  here  hath  a  general's  power  been  broken  and 
crumbled  into  a  levelling  faction." 

The  following  is  his  own  account  of  his  resignation : — 

"All  this  I  saw  with  grief  and  sorrow ;  and  though  Ij>os8e85ed  the 
love  of  the  army  as  much  as  ever,  and  was  with  great  importunity  so- 
licited by  that  remaining  parliament  and  the  soldiers  to  continue  my 
command,  and  though  I  might,  so  long  as  I  acted  their  designs,  have 
attained  to  what  height  of  power  and  other  advantages  I  pleased,  yet, 
by  the  mercies  and  goodness  of  God,  I  did,  so  long  as  I  continued  in 
the  army,  oppose  all  those  ways  in  their  councils ;  and  when  I  could 
do  no  more,  I  then  declined  their  actions,  though  I  did  not  resign  my 
commission  which  I  had  from  the  parliament  till  the  remaining  part  of 
it  took  it  from  me." 

Farther,  Fairfax  declares  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
trial  of  the  king ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  what  efforts  he  made  in  his 
favour.  He  was  present  the  first  day  the  High  Court  of  Justice  sat, 
and  that  day  only.  Ludlow  asserts  that  he  declared  himself  as  guilty 
of  the  death  of  the  king  as  any.  Herbert  (p.  135)  relates  the  following 
curious  incident,  which,  notwithstanding  that  writer's  well-known  in- 
accuracy, there  can  be  little  doubt  is  perfectly  true  :— 

"  Meantime  (after  the  execution)  they  went  into  the  long  gallery, 
where  chancing  to  meet  the  general,  he  asked  Mr.  Herbert  how  the  king 
did,  which  he  thought  strange.  It  seems  thereby  that  the  general  knew 
not  what  had  passed,  being  all  that  morning,  as  indeed  at  all  other  times, 
using  his  power  and  interest  to  have  the  execution  deferred  for  some 
days,  forbearing  his  coming  among  the  officers,  and  fully  resolved,  with 
his  own  regiment,  to  prevent  the  execution,  or  have  it  deferred  till  he 
could  make  a  party  in  the  army  to  second  his  design ;  but  being  with 
the  officers  of  the  army  then  at  prayers  or  discourse  in  colonel  Har* 
rison's  apartment  (being  a  room  at  the  hither  end  of  that  gallery  look* 
ing  towards  the  privy-garden).  His  question  being  answered,  the  ge- 
neral seemed  much  surprised." 

It  is  curious*  enough,  that  king  Charles,  Fairfax  and  Monk  were  all 
governed  by  their  wives. 

E^  page  39. 

THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

We  will  first  hear  the  panegyrists  of  this  assembly : — 
"  This  parliament,"  says  Ludlow,  "  bad  performed  such  great  things, 
having  subdued  their  enemies  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  esta- 
lished  the  liberty  of  the  people,  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  to  such 
terms  as  they  thought  fit  to  grant,  maintained  a  war  against  the  Dutch 
with  that  conduct  and  success  that  it  seemed  now  drawing  to  a  happy 
conclusion,  recovered  our  reputation  at  sea,  secured  our  trade,  and  pro- 
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vided  a  powerful  fleet  for  the  service  of  the  nation.  And  however  the 
malice  of  their  enemies  may  endeavour  to  deprive  them  of  the  glory 
which  they  justly  merited,  yet  it  will  appear  to  unprejudiced  poeterity, 
that  they  were  a  disinterested  and  impartial  parliament ;  who,  though 
they  had  the  sovereign  power  of  the  three  nations  in  their  hands  for  the 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  did  not,  in  all  that  time,  give  away  among 
themselves  so  much  as  their  forces  spent  in  three  months ;  no,  not  so 
much  as  they  spent  in  one,  from  the  time  that  the  parliament  consisted 
hut  of  one  house,  and  the  government  was  formed  into  a  common- 
wealth*." 

"  The  parliament,"  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  "  had  now,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  restored  the  commonwealth  to  such  a  happy,  rich  and  plen« 
tiful  condition  as  it  was  not  so  flourishing  before  the  war ;  and  although 
the  taies  that  were  paid  were  great,  yet  the  people  were  rich  and  able 
to  pay  them.  They  were  in  a  way  of  paying  all  the  soldiers*  anean, 
had  some  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  their  purses,  and  were  free  from 
enemies  within  and  without,  except  the  Dutch,  whom  they  had  beaten 
and  brought  to  seek  peace  upon  honourable  terms  to  the  En^b,  and 
now  they  thought  it  was  time  to  sweeten  the  people,  and  deliver  them 
from  their  burthens,"  &c. 

Whitelock,  who  was  at  this  time  out  of  humour  with  Cromwell,  eu- 
logises, in  the  following  feeble  terms,  the  defunct  assembly  whose  ad» 
he  had  so  often  condemned : — 

"  Thus  it  pleased  God  that  this  assembly,  famous  through  the  world 
for  its  undertakings  and  actions  and  successes,  having  subdued  all  their 
enemies,  were  themselves  overthrown  and  ruined  by  their  own  ser« 
vants ;  and  those  whom  they  had  raised  now  puUed  down  their  ma- 
sters^-an  example  never  to  be  forgotten  and  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  story ;  by  which  all  persons  may  be  instructed  how  uncertaui  and 
subject  to  change  all  worldly  affairs  are,  and  how  apt  to  fall  when  we 
think  them  highest.  All  honest  and  prudent  indifferent  men  were 
highly  distasted  at  this  unworthy  action." 

Algernon  Sidney,  in  his  Discourses  on  Government  (p.  232),  says, 
«'  When  Van  Trump  set  upon  Blake  in  Folkstoue-bay;  the  parliament 
had  not  above  thirteen  ships  against  three-score,  and  not  a  man  that 
had  seen  any  other  flght  at  sea  than  between  a  merchant-ship  and  a 
pirate,  to  oppose  the  best  captain  in  the  world.  But  such  was  the 
power  and  wisdom  and  integrity  in  those  that  sat  at  the  helm^  and  their 
diligence  in  choosing  men  only  for  their  merit  was  attended  with  such 
success,  that  in  two  years  our  fleets  grew  to  be  as  famous  as  our  land- 
armies,  and  the  reputation  and  power  of  our  nation  rose  to  a  greater 
height  than  when  we  possessed  the  better  half  of  France,  and  had  the 
kings  of  France  and  Scotland  for  our  prisoners.' 
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*  Godwin,  in  quotiDg  this  pasaagei  omits  all  after  '<  three  months  t"  his  ob- 
ject in  doing  so  is  evident,  but  such  dishonesty  is  very  disgusting. 
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Soger  Coke,  in  his  Detection  (vii.  30),  thus  expresses  himself:— 

"  llius  by  their  own  mercenary  servants,  and  not  a  sword  drawn  in 
their  defence,  fell  the  haughty  and  victorious  Romp,  whose  mighty  ac- 
tions will  scarcely  find  belief  in  future  generations.  And  to  say  the 
truth,  they  were  a  set  of  men  most  indefatigable  and  industrious  in 
business,  always  seeking  for  men  fit  for  it,  and  never  preferring  any  for 
favour,  nor  by  importunity.  You  scarce  ever  heard  of  any  revolting 
from  them,  no  murmur  or  complaint  of  seamen  or  soldiers.  Nor  do  I 
find  that  they  ever  pressed  any  in  all  their  wars.  And  as  they  excelled 
in  the  management  of  civil  affairs,  so  it  must  be  owned  they  exercised, 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  no  such  severities  as  either  the  covenanters  or 
others  before  them  did  upon  such  as  dissented  from  them.  Nor  were 
they  less  forward  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  common  law." 

On  the  other  hand,  Cromwell  thus  spoke  of  them  in  a  confidential 
discourse  vrith  Whitelock,  who  did  not  undertake  to  defend  them : — 

"Their  pride,"  said  he,  "  and  ambition  and  self-seeking,  engrossing 
all  places  of  honour  and  profit  to  themselves  and  their  friends ;  and 
their  daily  breaking  forth  into  new  and  violent  parties  and  factions ; 
their  delays  of  business  and  designs  to  perpetuate  themselves  and  to 
continue  their  power  in  their  own  hands ;  their  meddling  in  private 
matters  between  party  and  party  contrary  to  the  institution  of  parlia- 
ments, and  their  injustice  and  partiality  in  those  matters,  and  the  scan- 
dalous lives  of  some  of  the  chief  of  them, — ^these  things  do  give  too 
much  ground  for  people  to  open  their  mouths  against  them  and  to  dis- 
like them.  Nor  can  they  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  justice  and  law 
or  reason,  they  themselves  being  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation 
liable  to  no  account  to  any,  nor  to  be  controlled  or  regulated  by  any 
other  power,  there  being  none  superior  or  co-ordinate  with  them." 

One  might  not  expect  to  find  Milton  among  the  assailants  of  the 
parliament ;  yet  he  writes  as  follows  in  the  commencement  of  the  third 
book  of  his  History  of  England  :^ 

"  A  parliament  being  called  to  address  [redress]  many  things  as  it 
was  thought,  the  people,  with  great  courage  and  expectation  to  be  eased 
of  what  discontented  them,  chose  to  their  beboof  in  parliament  such  as 
they  thought  best  affected  to  the  public  good,  and  some  indeed  men  of 
wisdom  and  integrity ;  the  rest  (to  be  sure  the  greater  part),  whom 
wealth,  or  ample  possessions,  or  bold  and  active  ambition,  rather  than 
merit,  had  commended  to  the  same  place. 

"  But  when  once  the  superficial  zeal  and  popular  fumes  that  acted 
[actuated]  their  new  magistracy  were  ended  and  spent  in  them,  straight 
every  one  betook  himself,  setting  the  commonwealth  behind,  his  pri- 
vate ends  before,  to  do  as  his  own  profit  or  ambition  led  him.  Then 
was  justice  delayed,  and  soon  after  denied ;  spite  and  favour  determined 
all ;  hence  faction,  thence  treachery,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field ; 
everywhere  vm>ng  and  oppression ;  foul  and  horrid  deeds  committed 
daily,  or  mainta^ed  in  secret  or  in  open.    Some  who  had  been  called 
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from  sbope  and  warehouses,  without  other  merit,  to  sit  in  supreme 
councils  and  committees,  as  their  breeding  was,  fell  to  huckster  the 
commonwealth.  Others  did  thereafter,  as  men  could  sooth  and  humour 
them  best ;  so  he  who  would  give  most,  or  under  covert  of  hypocritical 
zeal*  insinuate  basest,  enjoyed  unworthily  the  rewards  of  learning  and 
fidelity,  or  escaped  the  punishments  of  his  crimes  and  misdeeds.  Tlieir 
votes  and  ordinances,  which  men  looked  should  have  contained  the  re- 
pealing of  bad  laws  and  the  immediate  constitution  of  better,  resounded 
with  nothing  else  but  new  impositions,  taxes,  excises :  yearly,  monthly, 
weekly.  Not  to  reckon  the  offices,  gifts,  and  preferments,  bestowed 
and  shared  among  themselves ;  they,  in  the  meanwhile,  who  were  ever 
faithfullest  to  this  cause,  and  freely  aided  them  in  person  or  with  their 
substance,  when  they  durst  not  compel  either,  slighted  and  bereaved 
after  of  their  just  debts  by  greedy  sequestrations,  were  tossed  up  and 
down,  after  miserable  attendance  from  one  committee  to  another,  with 
petitions  in  their  hands,  yet  either  missed  the  obtaining  of  their  suit,  or 
though  it  were  at  length  granted  (mere  shame  and  reason  ofttimes  ex- 
torting from  them  at  least  a  show  of  justice),  yet,  by  their  sequestrators 
and  sub-committees  abroad,  men  for  the  most  part  of  insatiable  hands 
and  noted  disloyalty,  these  orders  were  commonly  disobeyed,  which  for 
certain  durst  not  have  been  without  secret  oomi^iance  if  not  compact 
with  some  superiors  able  to  bear  them  out.  Thus  were  their  friends 
confiscate  in  their  enemies,  while  they  forfeited  their  debtors  to  the 
state  as  they  called  it,  but  indeed  to  the  ravening  seizure  of  innumerable 
thieves  'm  office,  yet  were  withal  no  less  burtheoed  in  all  extraordinary 
assessments  and  oppressions  than  those  whom  they  took  to  be  disaf- 
fected ;  nor  were  we  happier  creditors  to  what  we  called  the  state,  than 
to  them  who  were  sequestered  as  the  state's  enemies. 

"  For  that  faith,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  as  sacred  and  invio- 
lable as  anything  holy,  the  '  public  fedth*,'  after  infinite  sums  received, 
and  all  the  wealUi  of  the  church,  not  better  employed,  but  swaUovired 
up  into  a  private  gulf,  was  not,  ere  long,  ashamed  to  confess  bankrupt. 
And  now,  besides  the  sweetness  of  bribery,  and  other  gain,  with  the 
love  of  rule,  their  own  guiltiness,  and  the  dreaded  name  of  'just  ac- 
count,' which  the  people  had  long  called  for,  discovered  plainly  that 
there  were  of  their  own  number,  who  secretly  contrived  and  fomented 
those  troubles  and  combustions  in  the  land  which  openly  they  set  to 
remedy,  and  would  continually  find  such  work  as  should  keep  them 
from  being  ever  brought  to  that  terrible  stand  of  laying  down  their  au- 
thority for  lack  of  new  business,  or  not  drawing  it  out  to  any  length  of 
time,  though  upon  the  ruin  of  a  whole  nation." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  presbyterians  he  here  assails.  In 
1654  however,  in  his  Second  Defence,  he  thus  addresses  Cromwell  :— 

*  ''That  empty  bag/'  says  Walker,  <' caUed  by  fools /lid^ fw^liea,  by  wise 
men  Fidet  Pwnea,** 
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"  Cum  videres  moras  necti,  privatse  qaemque  rei  quam  publicae  at- 
tentiorem,  populom  queri  delusum  se  sua  spe  et  potentia  paucorum  cir- 
cumventum  esse,  quod  ipsi  toties  moniti  nolebant,  eorum  dominationi 
fiaem  imposuisti." 

F,  page  111. 

SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  IRISH. 

The  miseries  endured  by  this  wretched  people  in  their  varioos  efforts 
to  shake  off  the  dominion  of  England,  were  such  as  would  move  even 
the  hardest  heart  to  pity.  The  following  accounts  of  their  sufferings,  on 
account  of  the  rebellions  of  Desmond  and  Tirone  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  of  that  of  1641,  are  from  the  pens  of  eye-witnesses. 

Spenser,  in  marking  out  the  course  which  he  would  have  adopted  for 
the  reduction  of  those  whom  he  terms  "  stout  and  obstinate  rebels," 
after  the  suppression  of  Desmond's  rebellion,  says*,  "  the  end  will,  I 
assure  me,  be  very  short,  and  much  sooner  than  can  be  in  so  great  a 
trouble,  as  it  seemeth,  hoped  for,  although  there  should  none  of  them 
fall  by  the  sword  nor  be  slain  by  the  soldier ;  yet,  thus  being  kept  from 
manurance,  and  their  cattle  from  running  abroad  by  this  harsh  restraint, 
they  would  quickly  consume  themselves  and  devour  one  another.  The 
proof  whereof  I  saw  sufficiently  exampled  in  these  late  wars  of  Mun- 
ster ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  the  same  was  a  most  rich  and  plentiful 
country,  full  of  com  and  cattle,  that  you  would  have  thought  they 
should  have  been  able  to  stand  long,  yet  ere  one  year  and  a  half  they 
were  brought  to  such  wretchedness  as  that  any  stony  heart  would  have 
rued  the  same.  Out  of  every  comer  of  the  woods  and  glynns  they 
came  creeping  forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs  could  not  bear 
them ;  they  looked  like  anatomies  of  death ;  they  spake  like  ghosts  cry- 
ing out  of  their  graves ;  they  did  eat  the  dead  carrions,  happy  when  they 
could  find  them,  yea,  and  one  another  soon  after,  inasmuch  as  the  very 
carcasses  they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their  graves ;  and  if  they 
found  a  plot  of  water-cresses  or  shamrocks,  there  they  flocked  as  to  a 
feast  for  a  time,  yet  not  able  long  to  continue  therewithal ;  that  in  short 
space  there  was  none  almost  left,  and  a  most  populous  and  plentiful 
country  suddenly  left  void  of  man  and  beast ;  yet  sure,  in  all  the  war, 
there  perished  not  many  by  the  sword,  but  all  by  the  extremity  of  famine, 
which  they  themselves  had  wrought." 

Fynes  Moryson,  in  his  Itinerary  (p.  271),  tlius  speaks  of  the  effects 
of  Tirone*s  rebellion : — 

"  Now  because  I  have  often  made  mention  formerly  of  our  destroying 
the  rebells'  corn,  and  using  all  means  to  famish  them,  let  roe  by  two  or 
three  examples  show  the  miserable  state  to  which  the  rebells  were 
thereby  brought.   Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  sir  Richard  Moryson,  and  the 

*  YieW;  &c,  in  Ancient  Irish  Histories,  voL  L  p.  165. 
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other  commanders  of  the  forces  sent  against  Brian  Mae  Art  aforasaid, 
in  their  return  homeward,  saw  a  most  horrible  spectacle  of  three  diild* 
ran  (whereof  the  eldest  was  not  above  ten  years  old),  all  eating  and 
gnawing  with  their  teeth  the  entrails  of  their  dead  mother,  upon  wboss 
flesh  they  had  fed  twentff  dajrs  past,  and  having  eaten  all  from  the  feet 
upward  to  the  bare  bones,  roasting  it  continually  by  a  slow  fire,  were 
now  come  to  the  eating  of  her  said  entrails,  in  like  sort  roasted,  yet  not 
divided  from  the  body,  being  as  yet  raw.  Former  mention  hath  been 
made  in  the  lord  deputy's  letters  of  carcasses  scattered  in  many  places, 
all  dead  of  famine ;  and  no  doubt  the  fiunine  was  so  great,  as  the  rebel 
soldiers  taking  all  the  common  people  had  to  feed  upon,  and  hardly  living 
thereupon,  (so  as  they  besides  fed  not  only  on  hawks,  kites,  and  unsa-> 
voury  birds  of  prey,  but  on  horseflesh,  and  other  things  unfit  for  man's 
feeding,)  the  common  sort  of  the  rebels  were  driven  to  unspeakable 
extremities,  (beyond  the  record  of  most  historians  that  ever  I  did  read 
in  that  kind,)  the  ample  relating  whereof  were  an  infinite  task ;  yet  will 
I  not  pass  it  over  without  adding  some  few  instances*  Captain  Tre- 
vor, and  many  honest  gentlemen  lying  in  the  Newry,  can  witness  that 
some  old  women  of  those  parts  used  to  make  a  fire  in  the  fields,  and 
divers  little  children  driving  out  the  cattle  in  the  cold  mornings,  and 
coming  thither  to  warm  them,  were  by  them  surprised,  killedf  and 
eaten,  which  at  last  was  discovered  by  a  great  girl  breaking  from  them 
by  strength  of  her  body;  and  captain  Trevor  sending  out  soldiers  to  know 
the  truth,  they  found  the  children's  sculls  and  bones,  and  apprehended 
the  old  women,  who  were  executed  for  the  fact.  The  captains  of  Car* 
rickfergus,  and  the  adjacent  garrisons  of  the  northern  parts,  can  witness 
that,  upon  the  making  of  peace,  and  receiving  the  rebels  to  mercy,  it 
was  a  common  practice  among  the  common  sort  of  them  (I  mean  such 
as  were  not  swordsmen),  to  thrust  long  needles  into  the  horses  of  our 
English  troops,  and  they  dying  thereupon*  to  be  ready  to  tear  oat  one 
another's  throat  for  a  share  of  them.  And  no  spectacle  was  more  fre* 
quent  in  the  ditches  of  towns,  and  especially  in  v^asted  countries,  than 
to  see  multitudes  of  these  poor  people  dead  with  their  mouths  all  co* 
loured  green  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all  things  they  could  rend  up 
above  ground.  These,  and  very  many  like  lamentable  effects^  fiiUowed 
their  rebellion,  and  no  doubt  the  rebels  had  been  utterly  destroyed  by 
famine,  had  not  a  general  peace  followed  Tirone's  submission/' 

Of  the  calamitous  efiects  of  the  insurrection  of  1641,  we  have  the 
following  testimony  of  colonel  Lawrence,  in  his  '  Interest  of  Irdand  in 
its  Trade  and  Wealth  Stated,'  part  ii.  p.  86 : — 

"  About  the  years  1662  and  1663,  the  plague  and  fkminehadso  svrept 
away  whole  counties,  that  a  man  might  travel  twenty  or  tkirtif  miles  and 
not  see  a  living  creature.  Our  soldiers  would  tell  stories  of  tiie  places 
where  they  saw  a  smoke.  It  was  rare  to  see  either  smoke  by  day,  of 
fire  or  candle  by  night,  and  when  we  did  meet  with  two  or  three  poor 
cabins,  none  but  very  aged  men  and  women«  and  duldren,  (and  these 
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with  the  prophet  might  have  complained^  Wt  are  become  ae  a  bottle  in 
the  emoke,  ow  eJcin  ii  biack  like  an  oven,  beeante  qf  the  terrible  famine,} 
were  found  in  them.  I  have  seen  those  miserable  creatares  plucking 
stinking  carrion  out  of  a  ditch  black  and  rotten,  and  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  they  digged  corpses  out  of  the  grave  to  eat.  But  the 
most  tragical  story  I  ever  heard,  was  from  an  officer  commanding  a 
party  of  horse,  hunting  for  tories  in  a  dark  night,  who  discovered  a  light, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  a  fire  which  the  tories  usually  make  in  those 
waste  countries  to  dress  their  provisions  and  warm  themselves ;  but 
drawing  near  they  found  it  a  ruined  cabin,  and  besetting  it  round,  some 
did  alight,  and  peep  in  at  the  window,  where  they  saw  a  great  fire  of 
wood,  and  a  company  of  miserable  old  women  and  children  sitting 
round  about  it,  and  betwixt  them  and  the  fire  a  dead  corpse  lay  broil- 
ing, which  as  the  fire  roasted  they  cut  off  collops  and  eat." 

The  sufferings  in  1691-92  were  certaiuly  not  to  be  compared  with 
thrne,  yet  they  were  not  inconsiderable.  The  efliects  of  the  rebellion  of 
1798  on  the  condition  of  the  people  were  not  great. 


G.  page  163. 

VENALITY  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

Of  the  venality  of  both  parties  in  the  English  parliament  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  despatches  of  the  French  ambassadors  furnish,  we 
think,  sufficient  proof. 

Courtin  writes,  Feb.  Utb,  1677,  "  I  received  the  bill  of  exchange  for 
11,000{«  sterling  on  the  October  quarter.  It  came  very  apropoa,  for  the 
king  of  England  wanted  money  to  gain  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
make  a  noise  only  in  order  to  be  the  better  bought." 

April  1.  "To  my  knowledge  he  has  distributed  all  the  money  he 
received  from  my  hands  to  gain  the  votes  he  stood  in  need  of." 

May  13.  "  It  is  even  very  important  that  your  majesty  should  send 
here  the  first  payment  of  the  subsidy.  M.  Bergick  [the  Spanish  mini- 
ster] and  the  Emperor's  envoy  will  have  250,000  livres  to  distribute 
in  the  lower  house.  They  will  do  more  with  this  than  could  be  done 
on  your  mcjesty's  part  with  two  millions." 

Dec.  14,  1679,  Barillon  writes,  "Nothing  did  me  so  much  service 
with  lord  Hollis  as  the  offer  I  made  him  on  your  miyesty's  part  of  a 
box  with  your  picture  set  with  diamonds.  He  made  great  acknow- 
ledgements for  this  mark  of  your  majesty's  esteem,  but  he  has  not  ac- 
cepted the  present  and  I  have  it  still." 

"  If  your  mijesty  thinks  I  ought  again  to  press  lord  Hollis  to  accept 
the  box  of  diamonds,  I  may  by  means  of  lady  Hollis  make  him  accept 
it.    I  do  not  presume  she  will  be  so  difficult  as  he  has  been*.' 


»f 


*  HoUis  died  soon  after  this,  and  the  box  was  given  to  Jennyn  lord  St. 
Albans,  vfho  was  not  so  scmpulous.  Its  value  was  16004 
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These  four  (Baber,  Littleton,  Powle,  and  Harbord)  have  toached 
what  was  promised  them  when  the  disbanding  of  the  troops  should  be 
finished  and  the  high-treasurer  removed  from  affairs." 

"  Mr.  Sidney  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  on  maiiy  occaaiOQB  ^  f>  .  • 
I  gave  him  only  what  your  majesty  permitted  oie.  He  would  wilUiig^ 
have  had  more,  and  if  a  new  gratification  was  given  Ilia  it  WQuld  k^ 
«i8y  to  engage  him  entirely."  f     > 

Dec.  5,  1680,  Barillon  writes,  "  I  send  your  majesty  in  a  memoi^ 
f^art,  the  names  of  the  members  of  parliajfaent  whom  I  have,  esgiigfifl 
in  your  interests.    The  foundation  of  all  these  engagements  is  thftt^ti^ 
parliament  shall  not  enter  into  the  alliance  with  Spain,  nor  into  thpi^ 
which  may  be  proposed  with  the  States-general,  the  Emperor,  and  other 
princes  of  the  empire,  nor  give  any  money  to  his  Britannic  maj^esty  dp 
support  them,    llie  greatest  part  of  these  connexions  could  not  hie 
made  by  myself ;  few  were  to  be  found  who  would  directly  treat  wit(i 
or  have  any  commerce  with  me,  by  which  they  might  have  expos^ 
their  fortunes  and  their  lives.     I  made  use  of  Mr.  Montague  and  hj^ 
sister  Mrs.  Hervey,  of  Mr.  Harbord,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  Sieur 
Baber,  from  all  of  whom  I  had  already  received  great  help  in  the  affair 
of  the  earl  of  Danby." 

The  following  accounts  of  money  thus  laid  out  are  given  by  Courtia 
and  Barillon : — 

Courtin,  May  15,  1677.       Gs.     Col.  Titus 5o6 

Lord  Barker  (Berkshire)  ...  1000     Hermstrand   (i.  e.    sir    T.        , 

Chevalier  Herbert     600        Armstrong)    .«..•...     509 

Chevalier  Min    600     Bennet    (Shaftesbury's   se- 

Dr.  Carey  500        cretary) aOQ 

Coleman 300     Hodam  (Hotham). 3o6 

Green     200     Hicdal    309 

Denzie 20     Garroway 309 

Barillon,  Dec.  14,  1679.  Frankland  300 

Duke  of  Buckingham    ......  1000     Compton 30p 

Sidney    500     Harlie  (sir  Edward  Harley)    300 

Bulstrode  400     Sacheverel 300 

Baber     500     Foley 300 

Littleton    500     Bide* 300 

Powle 500     A.  Sidney 500 

Harbord 500     Herbert 500 

The  same,  Deci  5,  1680.  Baber 500 

Harbord 600    Hill 600 

Hampden 500    Boscawen dpp 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Russell  (ch.  x.),  attempts  tq 
show  the  falsehood  of  this  statement.  He  will  have  it  that  Barillon 
was  cheating  his  master,  or  was  himself  cheated  by  his  agents. .  Mi^ 
Hallam,  a  better  ^aut^ority,  believes  that  the  money  was  distributed  aa 
Barillon  states. 

*  Barillon  says  of  him,  **  very  rich  and  in  great  credit.'' 
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H.  page  406. 

PITT*8  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  foHowing  is  Horace  Walpole's  view  of  Pitt's  administration 
(Last  years  of  George  II.  ii.  346-349).  We  need  hardly  observe  that 
Walpole  was  hostile  to  Pitt. 

*'  Mr.  Pitt  on  entering  apon  administration  had  found  the  nation  at 
the  lowest  ebb  in  point  of  power  and  reputation.  His  predecessors^ 
BOW  his  coadjutors,  wanted  genius,  spirit,  and  system.  The  fleet  had 
many  able  officers,  but  the  army,  which  since  liie  resignation  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  had  lost  sight  of  discipline,  was  destitute  of  ge- 
nerals, in  whom  either  the  nation  or  the  soldiery  had  any  confidence. 
Francei  who  meaned  to  be  feared,  was  feared  heartily ;  and  the  heavy 
debt  of  the  nation,  which  was  above  fourscore  millions,  served  as  an 
excuse  to  those  who  understood  nothing  but  little  temporary  expedients 
to  preach  up  our  impossibility  of  making  an  effectual  stand.  They 
were  willing  to  trust  that  France  would  be  so  good  as  to  ruin  us  by 
inches.  Pitt  had  roused  us  from  this  ignoble  lethargy,  he  had  asserted 
that  our  resources  were  still  prodigious — he  found  them  so  in  the  in- 
trepidity of  our  troops  and  navies — ^but  he  went  farther,  and  perhaps 
too  fiar.  He  staked  our  revenues  with  as  little  management  as  ho 
played  with  the  lives  of  the  subjects ;  and  as  if  we  could  never  have 
another  war  to  wage,  or  as  if  he  meaned,  which  was  impracticable, 
that  his  administration  should  decide  which  alone  should  exist  as  a 
nation,  Britain  or  France,  he  lavished  the  last  treasures  of  this  country 
with  a  prodigality  beyond  example  and  beyond  excuse ;  yet  even  tha^ 
profusion  was  not  so  blameable  as  his  negligence.  Ignorant  of  tha 
whole  circle  of  finance,  and  consequently  averse  from  corresponding  with 
financiers,  a  plain  set  of  men  who  are  never  to  be  paid  with  words  ixu 
stead  of  figures^  he  kept  aloof  from  all  details,  drew  magnificent  plana, 
and  left  others  to  find  the  magnificent  means.  Disdaining  too  to  de- 
scend into  the  operations  of  an  office  which  he  did  not  fill,  he  affected 
to  throw  on  the  Treasury  the  execution  of  measures  which  he  dictated, 
but  for  which  he  thus  held  himself  not  responsible.  The  conduct  waa 
artful,  new,  and  grand,  and  to  him  proved  most  advantageous.  Se- 
cluded from  all  eyes  his  orders  were  received  as  oracles,  and  their  sue* 
cess  of  consequence  was  imputed  to  his  inspiration.  Misfortunes  and 
miscarriages  fell  to  the  account  of  the  more  human  agents ;  corrupt 
tion  and  waste  were  charged  on  the  subordinate  priests.  They  indeed 
were  charmed  with  this  dispensation.  As  Mr.  Pitt  neither  granted 
suits  nor  received  them,  Newcastle  reveled  in  a  boundless  power  of  ap- 
pointing agents,  commissaries,  victuallers  and  the  whole  train  of  leeches^ 
and  even  paid  his  court  to  Pitt  by  heaping  extravagance  on  extrava- 
gance ;  for  file  more  money  was  thrown  away,  the  greater  idea  Pitt 
conceived  of  his  system's  grandeur.  But  none  flattered  this  ostenta* 
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tious  prodigality  like  the  Germans.  From  the  king  of  Pkiuaia  and 
prince  Ferdinand  to  the  lowest  victualler  in  the  camp,  all  made  advan- 
tage of  English  easiness  and  dissipation.  As  the  minister  was  prood 
of  such  pensioners,  they  were  not  coy  in  hegging  his  alms.  Fox,  too, 
was  not  wanting  to  himself  during  this  harvest,  to  which  his  office  of 
paymaster  offered  so  commodious  an  inlet.  Depressed,  annihilated  as 
a  statesman,  he  sat  silent,  indemnifying  himself  by  every  opportunity 
of  gain  which  his  rival's  want  of  economy  threw  in  hb  way.  The 
larger  and  more  numerous  are  subsidies,  the  more  troops  are  in  com- 
mission, the  more  are  on  service  abroad,  the  ampler  means  has  the  pay* 
master  of  enriching  himself.  An  unfortunate  campaign,  or  an  unpo- 
pular peace,  might  shake  the  minister's  establishment ;  but  till  this  vi- 
sion of  expensive  glory  should  be  dissipated.  Fox  was  determined  to 
take  no  part.  But  thence  from  that  inattention  on  one  hand,  and  ra- 
pacity on  the  other,  started  up  those  prodigious  private  fortunes  which 
we  have  seen  suddenly  come  forth — and  thence  we  remmned  with  a 
debt  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions !  The  admirers  of  Mr.  Pitt 
extol  the  reverberation  he  gave  to  our  councils,  the  despondence  he 
banished,  the  spirit  he  infused,  the  conquests  he  made,  the  security  he 
affixed  to  our  trade  and  plantations,  the  humiliation  of  France,  the 
glory  of  Britain  carried  under  his  administration  to  a  pitch  at  which  it 
never  had  arrived—and  all  this  is  exactly  true.  When  they  add  that 
all  this  could  not  be  purchased  too  dearly,  and  that  there  was  no  option 
between  this  conduct  and  tame  submission  to  the  yoke  of  France,  even 
this  is  just  in  a  degree ;  but  a  material  objection  still  remains,  not  de- 
preciating a  grain  from  this  bill  of  merits,  which  must  be  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  whoever  calls  himself  Englishman,  yet  very  derogatory 
from  Mr.  Pitt's  character,  as  virtually  trusted  with  the  revenues,  the 
property  of  his  country.  A  few  plain  words  will  explain  my  meaning 
and  comprehend  the  force  of  the  question.  All  this  was  done,  but 
might  have  been  done  for  many  millions  less ;  the  next  War  will  state 
this  objection  more  fully. 

"  Posterity,  this  is  an  impartial  picture ;  I  am  neither  dazzled  by  the 
blaze  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  nor  if  there  are  spots  in  the 
sun  do  I  deny  that  I  see  them.  It  is  a  man  I  am  describing,  and  one 
whose  greatness  will  bear  to  have  his  blemishes  fkirly  delivered  to  you, 
not  from  a  love  of  censure  in  me,  but  of  truth ;  it  is  history  I  am 
writing,  not  romance." — ii.  346-349. 
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